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ADVERTISEMENT. 


'jpWenty-three  years  have  now  elapfed  fince 
the  firft  Edition  of  this  Book  made  its  ap- 
pearance. During  this  period,  the  Author, 
having  been  in  conftant  practice,  has  taken  occa- 
fion  to  improve  feveral  articles,  which  were  with 
lefs  accuracy  inferred  in  the  more  early  impreffions. 
For  this  he  has  been  cenfured  by  fome,  but  the 
more  candid  and  difcerning  muft  approve  his  con- 
dud.  It  would  be  unpardonable  in  an  Author  to 
fuffer  an  error  in  a book,  on  which  health  and  life 
may  depend,  to  ftand  uncorreded  j nor  would  it 
' be  much  lefs  £0  perceive  an  omiflion,  and  leave 
it  unfupplied.  His  improvements,  however,  are 
not  the  refult  of  mercenary  views.  The  fame  prin- 
ciple which  prompted  the  Author  to  write  the  Book, 
will  ever  induce  him  to  improve  it  to  the  utmoft  of 
his  power. 

The  improvements  of  the  later  editions  are 
chiefly  inferted  in  the  form  of  notes.  Thefe  are 
intended  either  to  illuftrate  the  text,  or  to  put 
people  on  their  guard  in  dangerous  fituations, 
and  prevent  fatal  miftakes  in  the  pradice  of  me- 

icme,  which  it  is  to  be  regretted  are  but  too 
common. 
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Some  attention  has  likewife  been  paid  to  the 
language.  Where  that  was  either  inaccurate  or 
obfcure,  as  far  as  was  pradticable,  it  has  been  cor- 
reded.  Indeed,  tiie  Author  has  all  along  endea- 
voured to  obferve  fuch  fimplicity  and  perfpicuity  in 
his  ftyle  as  might  enable  the  reader  clearly  to  un- 
derftand  it : a circumftance  of  the  utmoft  import- 
ance in  a performance  of  this  nature. 

Although  the  Domestic  Medicine  was  never 
intended  to  fupercede  the  ufe  of  a phyfician,  but 
to  fupply  his  place  in  fituations  wher,e  medical  al- 
fiftance  could  hot  eafily  be  obtained  ; yet  the  Au- 
thor is  forry  to  obferve,  that  the  jealoufies  and 
fears  of  the  faculty  have  prompted  many  of  them 
to  treat  this  Work  in  a manner  altogether  unbe- 
coming the  profeffors  of  a liberal  fcience  : not- 
■withftanding  their  injurious  treatment,  he  is  de- 
termined to  perfift  in  his  plan,  being  fully  con- 
vinced of  its  utility  ; hOf  (hall  interell  or  prejudice 
ever  deter  him  from  exerting  his  belt  endeavours 
i0  render  the  Medical  Art  more  extenfively  beneficial  ty 

Mankind.  ~ • 

But  this  illiberal  treatment  of  the  Faculty  is  not 
the  only  thing  of  which  the  Author  has  caufe  to 
complain.  By  feme  of  them  lus  Book  has  been 
ferved  up  mangled  and  mutilated,  and  its  title, 
type,  fize,  &C.  fo  clofely  imitated,  that  purchafers 
ale  mined,  and  frequently  buy  thefe  fpurious  pro- 
duftions  inftead  of  the  real  one  1 lut  a needy 

Author,  incapable  himfelf  of  producing  an  original 
work,  ihould  prey  upon  another,  and  that  a mer- 
cenary Bookfeller  flaould  vend  fuch 
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knowing  them  to  be  ftolen,  are  things  not  at  all 
to  be  wondered  at:  but  that  all  this  can  be  done 
with  impunity,  fhews  that  the  laws  of  this  country 
refpeding  literary  property,  are  ftill  in  a very  im-» 
perfed  ftate,  and  Hand  much  in  need  of  amend- 
ment. 

► 

London, 

Pec.  10,  1792. 
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P R E FA  C E. 


HEN  I firft  fignified  my  intention  of  pub- 


lifhing  the  following  lheets,  I was  told  by 
my  friends  it  would  draw  on  me  the  refentment  of 
the  whole  Faculty.  As  I never  could  entertain 
fuch  an  unfavourable  idea,  I was  refolved  to  make 
the  experiment,  which  indeed  came  out  pretty 
much  as  might  have  been  expected.  Many  whofe 
learning  and  liberality  of  fentiments  do  honour  to 
medicine,  received  the  book  in  a manner  which  ac 
once  fhewed  their  indulgence,  and  the  falfity  of  the 
opinion  that  every  phyfician  wijhes  to  conceal  his  art  i 
while  the  more  f<;lfifh  and  narrow-minded,  gene- 
rally the  moft  numerous  in  every  profeffion,  have 
not  failed  to  perfecute  both  the  book  and  its  author. 

The  reception,  however,  which  this  work  has; 
met  with  from  the  Public,  merits  my  moft  grateful 
acknowledgments.  As  the  beft  way  of  exprefling 
thefe,  I have  endeavoured  to  render  it  more  gene- 
rally ufeful,  by  enlarging  the  j prophylaxis , or  that 
part  which  treats  of  preventing  difeafes  j and  by 
adding  many  articles  which  had  been  entirely  omit- 
ted in  the  former  impreflions.  It  is  needlefs  to 
enumerate  thefe  additions  ; I fball  only  fay,  that  I 
hope  they  will  be  found  real  improvements. 

The  obfervations  relative  to  Nurfing  and  the  Ma- 
nagement of  Children,  were  chiefly  fuggefted  by  an 
extenfive  prattice  among  infants,  in  a large  branch 
of  the  Foundling  Hofpital,  where  I had  an  oppor- 
tunity not  only  of  treating  the  difeafes  incident  to 
childhood,  but  likewife  of  trying  different  plans  of 
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nurfing,  and  obferving  their  effeCb.  Whenever  1 
h&d  it  in  my  power  to  place  the  children  under  the 
care  of  proper  nurfes,  to  inftruCt  thefe  nurfes  in 
their  duty,  and  to  be  fatisfied  that  they  performed 
it,  very  few  of  them  died  ; but  when,  from  diftance 
of  place,  and  other  unavoidable  circumftances,  the 
children  were  left  to  the  foie  care  of  mercenary 
nurfes,  without  any  perfon  to  inftruCt  or  fuperintend 
them,  fcarce  any  of  them  lived. 

This  was  fo  apparent,  as  with  me  to  amount  to 
a proof  of  the  following  melancholy  fad : ‘That  aU 
moji  one  half  of  the  human  fpecies  perifh  in  infancy , ly 
improper  management  or  neglett.  This  reflection  has 
made  me  often  with  to  be  the  happy  inftrument  of 
alleviating  the  miferies  of  thofe  fuffering  innocents, 
or  of  refcuing  them  from  an  untimely  grave.  Ko 
one,  who  has  not  had  an  opportunity  of  obferving 
them,  can  imagine  what  abfurd  and  ridiculous 
practices  ftill  prevail  in  the  nurfing  and  management 
of  infants,  and  what  numbers  of  lives  are  by  that 
means  loft  to  fociety.  As  thefe  practices  are  chiefly 
owing  to  ignorance,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  that  when 
nurfes  are  better  informed,  their  conduCt  will  be 
more  proper. 

The  application  of  medicine  to  the  various  oc- 
cupations of  life  has  been  in  general  the  refult  of 
obiervation.  An  extenfive  pra&ice  for  feveral  years, 
in  one  of  the  largeft  manufacturing  towns  in  Eng- 
land, afforded  me  fufficient  opportunities  of  ob- 
ferving  the  injuries  which  thofe  ufeful  people  fuftain 
from  their  particular  employments,  and  likewife  of 
trying  various  methods  of  obviating  fuch  injuries. 
The  fuccefs  which  attended  thefe  trials  was  fuffi- 
cient to  encourage  this  attempt,  which  I hope  will 
be  of  ufe  to  thole  who  ate  under  the  neceflity  of 
earning  their  bread  by  fuch  employments  as  are 

unfavourable  to  health. 
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1 do  not  mean  to  intimidate  men,  far  lefs  to  in-  - 
finuate  that  even  thofe  arts,  the  pradice  of  which 
'is  attended  with  fome  degree  of  danger,  Ihould  not 
be  carried  on  ; but  to  guard  the  lefs  cautious  and 
unwary  againft  thofe  dangers  which  they  have  it  in 
their  power  to  avoid,  and  which  they  often,  through 
mere  ignorance,  incur.  As  every  occupation  in 
life  difpofes  thofe  who  follow  it  to  fome  particular 
difeafes  more  than  to  others,  it  is  certainly  of  im- 
portance to  know  thele,  in  order  that  people  may 
be  upon  their  guard  againft  them.  It  is  always 
better  to  be  warned  of  the  approach  of  an  enemy, 
than  to  be  furprifed  by  him,  efpecially  where  there 
•is  a poffibiiity,  of  avoiding  the  danger. 

The  obfervations  concerning  Diet,  Air,  Exercife, 
&c.  are  ot  a more  general  nature,  and  have  not 
efcaped  the  attention  of  phyficians  in  any  age. 
They  are  fubjeds  of  too  great  importance,  how- 
ever, to  be  palled  over  in  an  attempt  of  this  kind, 
and  can  never  be  fufEciently  recommended.  The 
man  who  pays  a proper  attention  to  thefe,  will  fel- 
dom  need  the  phyfician  ; and  he  who  does  not,  will 
feldom  enjoy  health,  let  him  employ  as  may  phyfi- 
cians as  he  pleafes. 

Though  we  have  endeavoured  to  point  out  the 
caufes  of  difeafes,:  and  to  put  people  upon  their 
guard  againft  them,  yet  it  muft  be  acknowledged 
that  they  are  often  of  fuch  a nature  as  to  admit  of 
being  removed  only  by  the  diligence  and  adivity 
of  the  public  magiftrate.  We  are  forry,  indeed, 
to  obferve,  that  the  power  of  the  magiftrate  is  fel- 
dom exerted  in  this  country  for  the  prefervation  of 
health.  The  importance  of  a proper  medical  po- 
lice is  either  not  underftood,  or  little  regarded. 
Many  things  highly  injurious  to  the  public  health 
are  daily  pradifed  with  impunity,  while  others, 
abfolutely  neceftary  for  its  prefervation,  are  entirely 
hegleded, 
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Some  of  the  public  means  of  preferving  health 
are  mentioned  in  the  general  prophylaxis,  as  the 
infpedtion  of  provifions,  widening  the  ftreets  of 
great  towns,  keeping  them  clean,  fupplying  the 
inhabitants  with  wholefome  water,  &c. ; but  they 
are  pafied  over  in  a very  curfory  manner.  A pro- 
per attention  to  thefe  would  have  fwelled  this  vo- 
lume to  too  large  a fize  j I have  therefore  referved 
them  for  the  fubjedt  of  a future  publication. 

In  the  treatment  of  difeafes,  I have  been  pecu- 
liarly attentive  to  regimen.  The  generality  of 
people  lay  too  much  ftrefs  upon  Medicine,  and 
truft  too  little  to  their  own  endeavours.  It  is  al- 
ways in  the  power  of  the  patient,  or  of  thofe 
about  him,  to  do  as  much  towards  his  recovery  as 
can  be  effedted  by  the  phyfician.  By  not  attend- 
ing to  this,  4he  defigns  of  Medicine  are  often  frus- 
trated ; and  the  patient,  by  purfuing  a wrong  plan 
of  regimen,  not  only  defeats  the  Dodtor’s  endea- 
vourst  but  renders  them  dangerous.  I have  often 
known  patients  killed  by  an  error  in  regimen,  when 
they  were  ufing  very  proper  medicines.  It  will  be 
Paid,  the  phyfician  always  orders  the  regimen  when 
he  preferibes  a medicine.  I wifh  it  were  fo,  both 
for  the  honour  of  the  Faculty  and  the  fafety  of 
their  patients;  but  phyficians,  as  well  as  other 
people,  are  too  little  attentive  to  this  matter. 

Though  many  reckon  it  doubtful  whether 
phyfic  is  more  beneficial  or  hurtful  to  mankind, 
yet  all  allow  the  neceffity  and  importance  of  a pro- 
per remmen  in  difeafes.  Indeed  the  very  appe- 
tites of  the  fick  prove  its  propriety.  No  man  in 
his  fenfes  ever  imagined  that  a perfon  in  a i fever, 
for  example,  could  ear,  drink,  or  conduit  himfetf 
in  the  fame  manner  as  one  in  perfedt  healt  i. 
part  of  medicine,  therefore,  is  evidently  founded 

Nature,  and  is  every  way  confident  with  reafon 
and  common  fenfe.  Had  . men  been  more  atten- 
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tive  to  it,  and  lefs  felicitous  in  hunting  after  fe- 
cret  remedies,  Medicine  had  never  become  an  ob- 
ject of  ridicule. 

This  feems  to  have  been  the  firft  idea  of  Me- 
dicine. The  ancient  phyficians  adted  chiefly  in 
the  capacity  of  nurfes.  They  went  very  little  be- 
yond aliment  in  their  preferiptions  ; and  even  this 
they  generally  adminiftered  themfelves,  attending 
the  fick  for  thatpurpofe  through  the  whole  courie 
of  the  difeafe  ; which  gave  them  an  opportunity 
not  only  of  marking  the  changes  of  difeafes  with 
great  accuracy,  but  likewife  of  obferving  the  ef- 
fedts  of  their  different  applications,  and  adapting 
them  to  the  fymptoms. 

The  learned  Dr.  Arbuthnot  aflferts,  that  by  a 
proper  attention  to  thofe  things  which  are  almoffc 
within  the  reach  of  every  body,  more  good  and  lefs 
mifehief  will  be  done  in  acute  difeafes,  than  by 
medicines  improperly  and  unfeafonably  adminifter- 
ed j and  that  great  cures  may  be  effedted  in  chro- 
nical diftempers,  by  a proper  regimen  of  the  diet 
only.  So  entirely  do  the  Dodtor’s  fentiments  and 
mine  agree,  that  I would  advife  every  perfon,  ig- 
norant of  phyfic,  to  confine  his  pradlice  folely  to 
diet,  and  the  other  parts  of  regimen  j by  which 
means  he  may  often  do  much  good,  and  can  fel- 
dom  do  any  hurt. 

This  feems  alfo  to  have  been  the  opinion  of  the 
ingenious  Dr.  Huxham,  who  obferves,  that  we  often 
feek  from  Art,  what  all-bountiful  Nature  moft  rea- 
dily, and  as  effedtually,  offers  us,  had  we  diligence 
and  fagacity  enough  to  obferve  and  make  ufe  of 
them  ; that  the  dietetic  part  of  Medicine  is  not  fo 
much  ftudied  as  it  ought  to  be;  and  that,  though 
lefs  pompous,  yet  it  is  the  moft  natural  method  of 
curing  difeafes. 

To  render  this  book  more  generally  ufeful,  how- 
ever, as  well  as  more  acceptable  to  the  intelligent 
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part  of  mankind,  I have  in  moft  difeafes,  befides 
regimen,  recommended  fome  of  the  moft  fimple 
and  approved  forms  of  medicine,  and  added  fuch 
cautions  and  directions  asfeemed  neceffary  for  their 
fafe  adminiftration.  It  would  no  doubt  have  been 
more  acceptable  to  many,  had  the  book  abounded 
with  pompous  prescriptions,  and  promifed  great  cures 
in  coniequence  of  their  ufe ; but  this  was  not  my 
plan  : I think  the  adminiftration  of  medicines  air- 
ways doubtful,  and  often  dangerous,  and  would 
much  rather  teach  men  how  to  avoid  the  neceflity 
of  ufing  them,  than  how  they  Should  beufcd. 

Several  medicines,  and  thofe  of  considerable  ef- 
ficacy, may  be  adminiftered  with  great  freedom  and 
Safety.  Phyficians  generally  trifle  a long  time 
with  medicines  before  they  learn  their  proper  ufe. 
Many  peafants  at  prefent  know  better  how  to  ufe 
fome  of  the  moft:  important  articles  in  the  materia 
medico, , than  phyficians  did  a century  ago;  and 
doubtlefs  the  fame  obfervation  will  hold  with  regard 
to  others  fome  time  hence.  Wherever  I was  con- 
vinced that  medicine  might  be  ufed  with. Safety,  or 
where  the  cure  depended  chiefly  upon  it,  I have 
taken  care  to  recommend  'it ; but  where  it  was 
either  highly  dangerous,  or  not  very  necelTary,  it 


is  omitted. 

I have  not  troubled  the  reader  with  an  ufelefs 
parade  of  quotations  from  different  authors,  but 
have  in  general  adopted  their  observations  where 
my  own  were  either  defective,  or  totally  wanting. 
Thofe  to  whom  I am  moft  obliged  are,  Ramazini, 
Arbuthnot,  and  Tiffot ; the  laft  of  which,  in  his 
Avis  an  Peuple,  comes  the  neareft  to  my  views  oi 
any  author  which  I have  Seen.  Had  the  Dodtor  s 
plan  been  as  complete  as  the  execution  is  mafterly, 
we  fliould  have  had  no  occafion  for  any  new  trea- 
rife  of  this  kind  Soon;  but  by  confining  himRlt  to 
the  acute  difeafes,  he  has  in  my  opinion  omitted 
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the  moft  ufeful  part  of  the  fubjeCt.  People  in  acute 
difeafes  may  fometimes  be  their  own  phyficians  j 
but  in  chronic  cafes,  the  cure  muft  ever  depend 
chiefly  upon  the  patient’s  own  endeavours.  The 
DoCtor  has  alfo  paffed  over  the  Prophylaxis,  or  pre- 
ventive part  of  Medicine,  very  (lightly,  though  it 
is  certainly  of  the  greateft  importance  in  fuch  a 
work.  He  had  no  doubt  his  reafons  for  fo  doing, 
and  I am  fo  far  from  finding  fault  with  him,  that  I 
think  his  performance  does  great  honour  both  to 
his  head  and  to  his  heart. 

Several  other  foreign  phyficians  of  eminence 
have  written  on  nearly  the  fame  plan  with  Tiflot,  as 
the  Baron  Van  Swieten,  phyfician  to  their  Imperial 
Majefties ; M.  Rofen,  firft  phyfician  of  the  king- 
dom of  Sweden,  &c. ; but  thefe  gentlemen’s  pro- 
ductions have  never  come  to  my  hand.  I cannot 
help  wifhing,  however,  that  fome  of  our  diftin- 
guifhed  countrymen  would  follow  their  example. 
There  (till  remains  much  to  be  done  on  this  fubjeCt, 
and  it  does  not  appear  to  me  how  any  man  could 
better  employ  his  time  or  talents,  than  in  eradicat- 
ing hurtful  prejudices,  and  diffufing  ufeful  know- 
ledge among  the  people. 

1 know  fome  of  the  Faculty  difapprove  of  every 
attempt  of  this  nature,  imagining  that  it  muft  totally 
deftroy  their  influence.  But  this  notion  appears  to 
me  to  be  as  abfurd  as  it  is  illiberal.  People  in  dif- 
trefs  will  always  apply  for  relief  to  men  of  fupe- 
rior  abilities,  when  they  have  it  in  their  power  j and 
they  will  do  this  with  far  greater  confidence  and 
readinefs  when  they  believe  that  Medicine  is  a ra- 
tional fcience,  than  when  they  take  it  to  be  only  a 
matter  of  mere  conje&ure. 

Though  I have  endeavoured  to  render  this  Trea- 
tue  plain  and  ufeful,  yet  I found  it  impoflible  to 
avoid  fome  terms  of  artj  but  thofe  are  in  general 
tither  explained,  or  are  fuch  as  moft  people  tinder- 
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ftand.  In  ffiort,  I have  endeavoured  to  conform 
my  ftyle  to  the  capacities  of  mankind  in  general  ; 
and,  if  my  readers  do  not  flatter  either  themfelves 
or  me,  with  fome  degree  of  fuccefs.  On  a medi- 
cal fubjeCl,  this  is  not  fo  eafy  a matter  as  fome 
may  imagine.  To  make  a ffiew  of  learning  is 
eafier  than  to  write  plain  fenfe,  efpecially  in  a fci- 
ence  which  has  been  kept  at  fuch  a diftance  from 
common  obfervation.  It  would  however  be  no 
difficult  matter  to  prove,  that  every  thing  valuable 
in  the  practical  part  of  Medicine  is  within  the  reach 
of  common  abilities. 

It  would  be  ungenerous  not  to  exprefs  my  warm- 
eft  acknowledgments  to  thofe  Gentlemen  who  have 
endeavoured  to  extend  the  ufefulnefs  of  this  Per- 
formance, by  tranflating  it  into  the  language  of 
their  refpeCtive  countries.  Moft  of  them  have  not 
only  given  elegant  tranflations  of  the  Book,  but 
have  alfo  enriched  it  with  many  ufeful  obferva- 
tions ; by  which  it  is  rendered  more  complete, 
and  better  adapted  to  the  climate  and  the  confti- 
tutions  of  their  countrymen.  To  the  learned  Dr. 
Duplanil  of  Paris,  phyfician  to  the  Count  d’Artois, 
I lie  under  particular  obligations ; as  this  Gentle- 
man has  not  only  confiderably  enlarged  my  Trea- 
tife,  but,  by  his  very  ingenious  and  ufeful  notes, 
has  rendered  it  fo  popular  on  the  Continent,  as  to 
occafion  its  being  tranflated  into  all  the  languages 
of  modern  Europe. 

I have  only  to  add,  that  the  book  has  not  more 
exceeded  my  expectations  in  its  fuccefs,  than  in  the 
effeCts  it  has  produced.  Some  of  the  moft  perni- 
cious practices,  with  regard  to  the  treatment  of  the 
fick,  have  already  given  place  to  a more  rational 
ConduCt;  and  many  of  the  moft  hurtful  prejudices, 
which  feemed  to  be  quite  inlurmounrable,  have  in 
a crreat  meafure  yielded  to  better  information.  Of 
this  a ftronger  inftance  cannot  be  given  than  the 
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inoculation  of  the  fmall-pox.  Few  mothers,  fome 
years  ago,  would  fubmit  to  have  their  children 
inoculated  even  by  the  hand  of  a Phyfician;  yer 
nothing  is  more  certain,  than  that  of  late  many  of 
them  have  performed  this  operation  with  their  own 
hands;  and  as  their  fuccefs  has  been  equal  to  that 
of  the  moll  dignified  inoculators,  there  is  little  rea- 
fon  to  doubt  that  the  pradtice  will  become  general. 
Whenever  this  fhall  be  the  cafe,  more  lives  will  be 
faved  by  inoculation  alone,  than  are  at  prefent  by 
all  the  endeavours  of  the  Faculty. 


. 
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'“IPHE  improvements  in  Medicine,  fin Ce  the  re- 
vival  of  learning,  have  by  no  means  kept 
pace  with  thofe  of  the  other  arts.  The  reafon  is 
obvious.  Medicine  has  been  ftudied  by  few,  ex- 
cept thofe  who  intended  to  live  by  it  as  a bufinefs. 
Such,  either  from  a miftaken  zeal  for  the  honour 
of  Medicine,  or  to  raife  their  own  importance,  have 
endeavoured  to  difguife  and  conceal  the  art.  Me- 
dical authors  have  generally  written  in  a foreign 
language  j and  thofe  who  were  unequaj  to  this  tafk, 
have  even  valued  themfelves  upon  couching,  at 
leaft,  their  prefcriptions,  in  terms  and  characters 
unintelligible  to  the  reft  of  mankind. 

. The  contentions  of  the  clergy,  which  happened 
loon  after  the  reftoration  of  learning,  engaged  the 
attention  of  mankind,  and  paved  the  way  for  that 
freedom  of  thought  and  inquiry,  which  has  fince 
prevailed  in  moft  parts  of  Europe  with  regard  to 
religious  matters.  Every  man  took  a fide  in  thofe 
bloody  difputes;  and  every  gentleman,  that  he 
might  diftinguifh  himfelf  on  one  fide  or  other,  was 
inftrutfted  in  Divinity.  This  taught  people  to  think 
and  reafon  for  themfelves  in  matters  of  religion, 
and  at  laft  totally  deftroyed  that  complete  and  abfo- 
lute  dominion  which  the  clergy  had  obtained  over 
the  minds  of  men. 

The  ftudy  of  Law  haslikewife,  in  moft  civilized 
nations,  been  juftly  deemed  a necefiary  part  of  the 
education  of  a gentleman.  Every  gentleman  ought 
certainly  to  know  at  leaft  the  laws  of  his  own  coun- 
try: and,  if  he  were  alfo  acquainted  with  thofe  of 
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others,  it  might  be  more  than  barely  an  ornament 
to  him. 

The  different  branches  of  Philofophy  have  ?lfo 
of  late  been  very  univerfally  ftudied  by  all  who 
pretended  to  a liberal  education.  The  advantages 
of  this  are  manifeft.  It  frees  the  mind  from  pre- 
judice and  fuperftition;  fits  it  for  the  inveftigation 
of  truth;  induces  habits  of  reafoning  and  judging 
properly;  opens  an  inexhauftible  fource  of  enter- 
tainment; paves  the  way  to  the  improvement  of 
arts  and  agriculture;  and  qualifies  men  for  adting 
with  propriety  in  the  moft  important  ftations  of 

life.  . c 

Natural  Hiftory  has  likewife  become  an  objedt  ot 

general  attention  ; and  it  well  deferves  to  be  fo. 

It  leads  to  difcoveries  of  the  greateft  importance. 
Indeed  agriculture,  the  moft  ufeful  of  all  arts,  is 
only  a branch  of  Natural  Hiftory,  and  can  never 
arrive  at  a high  degree  of  improvement  where  the 
ftudy  of  that  fcience  is  negledted. 

Medicine  however  has  not,  as  far  as  I know', 
in  any  country,  been  reckoned  a neceffary  part  ot 
the  education  of  a gentleman.  But  furely  no  fut- 
ficientrcafon  can  be  affigned  for  this  omiffion.  No 
fcience  lays  open  a more  extenfive  field  of  uietul 
knowledge,  or  affords  more  ample  entertainment 
to  an  inquifitive  mind.  Anatomy,  Botany,  Chy- 
miftry,  and  the  Materia  Medica , are  ail  branches 
of  Natural  Hiftory,  and  are  fraught  with  fuch 
armament  and  utility,  that  the  man  who  entirely 
neelefts  them  has  but  a lorry  claim  either  to  tafie 
or  learning.  If  a gentleman  ^ « ‘urn  for  ob- 
fervation,  fays  an  excellent  and  fenfible  writer  , 
furely  the  natural  hiftory  of  his  own  lpecies  is 
more  interefting  fubjeft,  and  prefents  a more  ampl 
field  for  the  exertion  of  genius,  than  the  natural 
hiftory  of  fpiders  and  cockle- fhells. 

* Obfervations  on  the  Duties  and  Offices  of  a Phyfician.  ^ 
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We  do  not  mean  that  every  man  fhould  become 
a phyficran.  ' This  would  be  an  attempt  as  ridicu- 
lous as  it  is  impoffibre.  All  we  plead  for  is,  that 
men  of  fenfe  and  learning  fhould  be  lo  far  acquaint- 
ed with  the  general  principles  of  Medicine,  as  to 
be  in  a condition  to  derive  from  it  fome  of  thofe 
advantages  with  which  it  is  fraught;  and  at  the 
fame  time  to  guard  themfelves  againft  the  deftruc- 
tive  influences  of  Ignorance,  Superftition,  and 
Quackery. 

As  matters  (land  at  prefent,  it  is  eafier  to  cheat 
a man  out  of  his  life  than  of  a (hilling,  and  almoft 
impoflible  either  to  detedt  or  punifh  the  offender. 
Notwithftanding  this,  people  (fill  fhut  their  eyes, 
and  take  every  thing  upon  truft  that  is  adminifter- 
ed  by  any  Pretender  to  Medicine,  without  daring 
to  afk  him  a reafon  for  any  part  of  his  conduit. 
Implicit  faith,  every  where  elfe  the  objeit  of  ridi- 
cule, is  (till  facred  here.  Many  of  the  faculty  are 
no  doubt  worthy  of  all  the  confidence  that  can  be 
repofed  in  them;  but  as  this  can  never  be  the 
character  of  every  individual  in  any  profeflion,  it 
would  certainly  be  foV  the  fafety,  as  well  as  the 
honour,  of  mankind,  to  have  fome  check  upon  the 
conduit  of  thofe  to  whom  they  entruft  fo  valuable 
a treafure  as  health. 

The  veil  of  myftery,  which  (till  hangs  over  me- 
dicine, renders  it  not  only  a conjectural,  but  even 
a fufpicious  art.  This  has  been  long  ago  removed 
from  the  other  fciences,  which  induces  many  to 
believe  that  Medicine  is  a mere  trick,  and  that  it 
will  not  bear  a fair  and  candid  examination.  Me- 
dicine, however,  needs  only  to  be  better  known, 
in  order  to  fecure  the  general  efteem  of  mankind. 
Its  precepts  are  (uch  as  every  wife  man  would  choofe 
to  obferve,  and  it  forbids  nothing  but  what  is  in- 
compatible with  true  happinefs, 
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Difguifing  Medicine  not  only  retards  its  im- 
provement as  a Science,  but  expofes  the  profeffion 
to  ridicule,  and  is  injurious  to  the  true  interefts  of 
Society.  An  art  founded  on  observation  can  never 
arrive  at  any  high  degree  of  improvement,  while 
it  is  confined  to  a few  who  make  a trade  of  it. 
The  united  oblervations  of  all  the  ingenious  and 
fenfible  part  of  mankind,  would  do  more  in  a few 
years  towards  the  improvement  of  Medicine,  than 
thofe  of  the  Faculty  alone  in  a great  many.  Any 
man  can  tell  when  a medicine  gives  him  eafe  as 
well' as  a phyfician  ; and  if  he  only  knows  the 
name  and  dofe  of  the  medicine,  and  the  name  of 
the  difeafe,  it  is  Sufficient  to  perpetuate  the  fa  ft. 
Yet  the  man  who  adds  one  {ingle  lad  to  the  (lock 
of  medical  observations,  does  more  real  Service  to 
the  art,  than  he  who  writes  a volume  in  Support  of 

Some  favourable  hypothefis.  , . 

Very  few  of  the  valuable  difcoveries  in  Medi- 
cine have  been  made  by  phyficians.  They  have  in 
general  either  been  the  effed  of  chance  or  of  necei- 
{ity,  and  have  been  ufually  oppofed  by  the  Faculty, 
till  every  one  elSe  was  convinced  of  their  import- 
ance. An  implicit  faith  in  the  opinions  of  teachers, 
an  attachment  to  fy  (terns  and  eftablifhed  forms, 
and  the  dread  of  refledions,  will  always  operate 
upon  thole  who  follow  Medicine  as  a trade.  Few 

improvements  are  to  be  expeded  from  a man 
might  ruin  his  charader  and  family  by  even  the 
final  left  deviation  from  an  eftablifhed  fine. 

If  men  of  letters,  lays  the  author  of the  pe  - 
formance  quoted  above,  were  to  claim 
of  inquiry  into  a matter  that  fo  nearly  conce! 
them,  the  good  effeds  of  Medicine  would  loon 
appear.  Such  men  would  have  no  epaiate  in  er 
from  that  of  the  art.  They  would  deted and  «- 
pofe  a {Turning  Ignorance  under  the  mafic  of  Gra^ 
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and  Importance,  and  would  be  the  judges  and  pa- 
trons of  mod  eft  merit.  Not  having  their  under- 
ftandings  perverted  in  their  youth  by  falfe  theories, 
unawed  by  authority,  and  unbiased  by  intereft, 
the  ywould  canvafs  with  freedom  the  molt  univer- 
lally  received  principles  in  Medicine,  and  expo  fa 
the  uncertainty  of  many  of  thofe  doftrines,  of 
which  a phyfician  dares  not  fo  much  as  ieem  to 
doubt. 


No  argument,  continues  he,  can  be  brought 
againft  laying  open  Medicine,  which  does  not  ap- 
ply with  equal,  if  not  greater  force,  to  religion  ; 
yet  experience  has  fliewn,  that  fince  the  laity  have 
afterted  their  right  of  inquiry  into  thele  fubjedts. 
Theology,  confidered  as  a fcience,  has  been  im- 
proved, the  interefts  of  real  religion  have  been 
promoted,  and  the  clergy  have  become  a more 
learned,  a more  ufeful,  and  a more  refpedtable 
body  of  men,  than  they  ever  were  in  the  days  of 
their  greateft  power  and  fplendour. 

Had  other  medical  writers  been  as  honeft  as  this 
gentleman,  the  art  had  been  upon  a very  different 
footing  at  this  day.  Moft  of  them  extol  the  merit 
of  thole  men  who  brought  Philofophy  out  of  the 
chools,  and  fubjedted  it  to  the  rules  of  common 
ienie.  But  they  never  confider  that  Medicine,  at 
prelent,  is  in  nearly  the  fame  fituarion  as  Philofo- 
phy was  at  that  time,  and  that  it  might  be  as  much 
improved  by  being  treated  in  the  fame  manner. 
Indeed  no  fcience  can  either  be  rendered  rational 
or  ufeful  without^ being  fubmitted  to  the  common 
lenle  and  realon  of  mankind.  Thele  alone  ftamp 
a value  upon  fcience  ; and  what  will  not  bear  the 
teft  of  thele  ought  to  be  rrjeaed 

knLklX‘‘  Wl1'  bu  faid;  that  diffu!in§  medical 
tn  r & among  the  people  might  indupe  then* 

7lthf  and  to  4(1  co  their  owl 

mflead  of  calling  a phyfician.  The  revcrl'e  of 
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this  however  is  true.  Perfons  who  have  moft 
knowledge  in  thefe  matters,  are  commonly  nn0.^ 
ready  both  to  afk  and  to  follow  advice,  when  it  is 
neceffary.  The  ignorant  are  always  moff  apt  to 
tamper  with  Medicine,  and  have  the  leaa  confi- 
dence in  phyficians.  Inftances  of  this  are  daily  to 
be  met  with  among  the  -ignorant  peafants,  who, 
while  they  abfolutely  refule  to  take  a medicine 
which  has  been  prefcribed  by  a phyfician,  will  fwal- 
low  with  greedinefs  any  thing  that  is  recommended 
to  them  by  their  credulous  neighbours.  Where 
men  will  aft  even  without  knowledge,  it  is  certainly 
more  rational  to  afford  them  all  the  light  we  can, 
than  to  leave  them  entirely  in  the  dark.  . 

It  may  alfo  be  alleged,  that  laying  Medicine 
more  open  to  mankind  would  leffen  their  faith  in 
it.  This  would  indeed  be  the  cafe  with  regard  to 
fome  ; but  it  would  have  a quite  contrary  effect 
upon  others.  I know  many  people  who  have  the 
utmoft  dread  and  horror  of  every  thing  pre  eri  e 
by  a phyfician,  but  who  will  neverthelefs  very 
readily  take  a medicine  which  they  know,  and 
whofe  qualities  they  are  in  fome  meafure  acquaint- 
ed with.  Hence  it  is  evident,  that  the  dread  ar  ^ 
from  the  doftor,  not  from  the  drug.  | 

ever  can  or  will  infpire  mankind  with  an  ahfolutc 
confidence  in  phyficians,  but  an  open,  frank,  and 
undifguifed  beUiour.  While  the  leaft  fh ac^ow  of 

my  fiery  remains  in  the  conduit  of  the. 
doubts,  jealoufies,  and  fufpicions,  will  anfe  in  the 

m No  doubicafes  will  fometimes  occur,  where  a 
mudenrphyfici.n  may  find  it  expedient  to  d.fgu.fe 
? medicine  The  whims  and  humours  of  men 
mull  be  regarded  by  thofe  who  ^ean  to  do  them 

ft**  candouf  atd  opennefs.  A 

man  might  as  well  allege,  becaufe  there  are  knaves 
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and  fools  in  the  world,  that  he  ought  to  take  every 
one  he  meets  for  fuch,  and  to  treat  him  accordingly. 
A fenfible  phyfician  will  always  know  where  difguife 
is  neceffary ; but  it  ought  never  to  appear  on  the 
face  of  his  general  conduCt. 

The  appearance  of  myftery  in  the  conduCt  of 
phyficians  not  only  renders  their  art  fufpicious,  but 
Jays  the  foundations  of  Quackery,  which  is  the 
difgrace  of  Medicine.  No  two  characters  can  be 
more  different  than  that  of  the  honed  phyfician  and 
the  quack  ; yet  they  have  generally  been  very  much 
confounded.  The  line  between  them  is  not  Tuffi- 
ciently  apparent;  at  lead  is  too  fine  for  the  gene- 
ral eye.  Few  perfons  are  able  to  didinguifh  fuffi- 
ciently  between  the  conduit  of  that  man  who  ad- 
miniders  a fecret  medicine,  and  him  who  writes 
a prefcription  in  mydical  characters  and  an  un- 
known tongue.  Thus  the  conduit  of  the  honed 
phyfician,  which  needs  no  difguife,  gives  a fanc- 
tion  to  that  of  the  villain,  whole  foie  confequeftce 
depends  upon  fecrecy. 

No  laws  will  ever  be  able  to  prevent  quackery, 
while  people  believe  that  the  quack  is  as  honed  * 
man,  and  as  well  qualified,  as  the  phyfician.  A 
very  fmall  degree  of  medical  knowledge,  however 
would  be  diffident  to  break  this  fpell ; and  nothing 
elle  can  effectually  undeceive  them.  It  is  the  igno- 
rance and  credulity  of  the  multitude,  with  regard 
to  medicine,  which  renders  them  fuch  an  eafy  prev 
to  every  one  who  has  the  hardinefs  to  attack  them 
on  this  quarter.  Nor  can  the  evil  be  remedied  by 
any  other  means  but  by  making  them  wifer. 

e mod  effectual  way  to  dedroy  quackery  in 
any  art  or  fcience,  is  to  diffufe  the  knowledge  of  it 
among  mankind.  Did  phyficians  write  their  pre- 
dnpnons  m the  common  language  of  the  country, 
nd  explain  their  intentions  to  the  patient,  as  far  as 
he  could  underdand  them,  it  would  enable  him  to 
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know  when  the  medicine  had  the  defired  effedl  ; 
would  infpire  him  with  abfolute  confidence  in  the 
phyfician  ; and  would  make  him  dread  and  deteft 
every  man  who  pretended  to  cram  a fecret  medicine 
down  his  throat. 

Men  in  the  different  ftates  of  fociety,  have  very 
different  views  of  the  fame  objedt.  Some  time  ago 
it  was  the  pradtice  of  this  country  for  every  perfon  to 
fay  his  prayers  in  Latin,  whether  he  knew  any  thing 
of  that  language  or  not.  1 his  condudt,  though  ta- 
cred  in  the  eyes  of  our  anceftors,  appears  ridiculous 
enough  to  us  * and  doubtlels  fome  parts  of  ours  will 
feem  as  ftrange  to  poflerity.  Among  thefe  we  may 
reckon  the  prefent  mode  of  medical  prelcription, 
which,  we  venture  to  affirm,  will  fome  time  hence  ap- 
pear to  have  been  completely  ridiculous,  and  a very 
high  burlefque  upon  the  common  fenie  of  mankind. 

But  this  practice  is  not  only  ridiculous,  it  is  like- 
wife  dangerous.  However  capable  phyficians  may 
beof  writing  Latin,  1 am  certain  apothecaries  are  not 
always  in  a°condition  to  read  it,  and  that  dangerous 
miftakes,  in  confequence  of  this,  often  happen.  But 
fuppofe  the  apothecary  ever  fo  able  to  read  the  phy- 
iician’s  prefcription,  he  is  generally  otherwiie  em- 
ployee!, and  the  bufinefs  of  making  up  prefcnptions 
fs  left  entirely  to  the  apprentice.  By  this  means  ^ 
erreateft  man  in  the  kingdom,  even  when  he  employs 
, a firft-rate  phyfician,  in  reality  trufts  his  life  in  the 
hands  of  an  idle  boy,  who  has  not  on.y  the  chance 
of  beino  very  ignorant,  but  likewiie  giddy  and  care- 
ts Miftakes  will  iometimes  happen  in  lpite  of 
the  greateft  care;  but,  where  human  hves  *re 
cerned  all  poffible  methods  ought  certainly  to  be 

IXWS  coeucPhed 
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i"  my  humble  opinion,  to  be  conceived  m the  molt 
plain  and  obvious  terms  imaginable. 
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Diffufing  medical  knowledge  among  the  people 
would  not  only  tend  to  improve  the  art,  and  to  b a n i Ih 
quackery,  but  likewife  to  render  Medicine  more  uni- 
verfally  ufeful,  by  extending  its  benefits  to  fociety. 
However  long  Medicine  may  have  been  known  as  a 
fcience,  we  will  venture  to  fay,  that  many  of  its  moft 
important  purpofes  to  fociety  have  either  been  over- 
looked, or  very  litdeattended  to.  Thecure  of  uileafes 
is  doubtlefs  a matter  of  great  importance  ; but  the 
prefervation  of  health  is  of  (till  greater.  This  is  the 
concern  of  every  man,  and  lurcly  what  relates  to  it 
ought  to  be  rendered  as  plain  and  obvious  to  all  as 
pofiible.  It  is  not  to  be  fuppofed,  that  men  can  be 
fufficiently  upon  their  guard  againft  difeales,  who 
are  totally  ignorant  of  their  caufes.  Neither  can 
the  Legiflature,  in  whofe  power  it  is  to  do  much 
more  for  preferving  the  public  health  than  can  ever 
be  done  by  the  Faculty,  exert  that  power  with 
propriety,  and  to  the  greateft  advantage,  without 
fome  degree  of  medical  knowledge. 

Men  of  every  occupation  and'  condition  in  life 
might  avail  themfelves  of  a degree  of  medical 
knowledge  j as  it  would  teach  them  to  avoid  the 
dangers  peculiar  to  their  refpeflive  ftations  • which 
is  always  taller  than  to  remove  their  efFedts.  Me- 
dical knowledge,  inftead  of  being  a check  upon 
the  enjoyments  of  life,  only  reaches  men  how  to 
make  the  molt  of  them.  It  has  indeed  beeirfaid, 
that  to  live  medically  is  to  live  mi  for  ably  ; but  it 
might  with  equal  propriety  be  laid,  that  to  live  ra- 
tionally is  to  live  rniferably.  * If  phyfici'ans  ob- 
trude their  own  ridiculous  whims  upon  mankind 
01  laydown  rules  inconfiftent  with  reufon  or  com- 
mon fenfe,  no  doubt  they  will  be  ‘defpifed  But 
this  is  not  the  fault  of  Medicine.  It  propofes  no 
rules  that  I know,  but  fuch  as  are  perfectly  con- 
Ime/u  with  the  true  enjoyment  of  life,  and  every 
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way  conducive  to  the  real  happinefs  of  man- 
kind. i - 

We  are  forty  indeed  to  obferve,  tliat  Medicine 
has  hitherto  hardly  been  confidered  as  a popmar 
fcience,  but  as  a branch  of  knowledge  folely  con- 
fined to  a particular  fet  of  men,  while  all  the  reft 
have  been  taught  not  only  to  negledt,  but  even  to 
dread  and  defpife  it.  It  will  however  appear,  upon 
a more  ftridt  examination,  that  no  fcience  better 
deferves  their  attention,  or  is  more  capable  of 
being  rendered  generally  ufeful.  . . 

People  are  told,  that  if  they  dip  the  lead:  into 
medical  knowledge,  it  will  render  them  fanciful, 
and  make  them  believe  they  have  every  dileafe 
of  which  they  read.  This  I am  fanned  will 
feldom  be  the  cale  with  ienfible  people  ; and,  iup- 
nofe  it  were,  they  muft  foon  be  undeceived.  A 
fhort  time  will  fhew  them  their  error,  and  a litt  e 
more  reading  will  infallibly  correct.  A tingle 
inftance  will  (hew  the  abfurdity  of  this  notion  A 
fenfible  lady,  rather  than  read  a medical  pcrfoi fin- 
ance which  would  inftruft  her  in  the  management 
of  her  children,  generally  leaves  them  entirely  to  the 
care  and  conduit  of  the  moft  ignorant,  credulous, 
and  fuperftitious  part  of  the  human  fpecies,  # 

No  part  of  Medicine  is  of  more  general  mi- 
oorunce  than  that  which  relates  to  the  nurftng 
and  management 

;imee 

“hen  care  and  attention  are  £ 

lings.  «ho  are  et.her  toe > th«r  du  y, 

affirm  fh7more°human  li«.  are  loft  by  the  care- 
affirm,  t>  . f oorpnK  and  nurles,  than 

lelfnefs  and  -P  «S  “h“  joiit  and 

are  faved  by  the  I acul  y , private  per- 

well-condufted  endeavours,  both  oi  pnv 
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Tons  and  the  public,  for  the  prefervation  of  infant 
lives,  would  be  of  more  advantage  to  lociety  than 
the  whole  art  of  Medicine,  upon  its  prefent  foot- 
ing. 

The  benefits  of  Medicine,  as  a trade,  will  ever 
be  confined  to  thofe  who  are  able  to  pay  for  them  ; 
and  of  courle,  the  far  greater  part  of  mankind  will 
be  every  where  deprived  of  them.  Phvficians,  like 
other  people,  muft  live  by  their  employment,  and 
the  poor  muft  either  want  advice  altogether,  or 
take  up  with  that  which  is  worfe  thannone.  There 
are  not  however  any  where  wanting  well-difpofed 
people,  of  better  fenfe,  who  are  willing  to  lupply 
the  deleft  of  medical  advice  to  the  poor,  did  not 
their  fear  of  doing  ill  often  fupprefs  their  inclination 
to  do  good.  Such  people  are  often  deterred  from 
the  mod  noble  and  praife-worthy  adtions,  by  the 
foolilh  alarms  founded  in  their  ears  by  a fet  of  men 
who,  to  raife  their  own  importance,  magnify  the 
difficulties  of  doing  good,  find  fault  with  what  is 
truly  commendable,  and  fleer  at  every  attempt  to 
relieve  the  fick  which  is  not  conduced  by  the 
precife  rules  of  Medicine.  Thefe  gentlemen  muft 
however  excufe  me  for  faying,  that  I have  often 
known  fuch  well-difpofed  perfons  do  much  good  j 
and  that  their  practice,  which  is  generally  the 
refult  of  good  fenfe  and  obfervation,  affifted  by 
a little  medical  reading,  is  frequently  more  ra- 
tional than  that  of  the  ignorant  retainer  to  phyfic, 
who  defpifes  both  reafon  and  obfervation,  that  he 
may  go  wrong  by  rule ; and  who,  while  he  is  dofing 
his  patient  with  medicines,  often  negleds  other 
things  of  far  greater  importance. 

Many  things  are  neceflary  for  the  fick  befides 
medicine.  Nor  is  the  perfon  who  takes  care  to 
procure  thefe  for  them,  of  lefs  importance  than  a 
phyfician.  The  pooroftener  perifh  in  difeafes  for 
want  of  proper  nurfing  than  of  medicine.  They 
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are  frequently  in  want  of  even  the  necefiaries  of 
life,  and  ftill  more  fo  of  what  is  proper  for  a fick- 
bed.  No  one  can  imagine,  who  has  not  been  a 
witnefs  of  thefe  fituations,  how  much  good  a well- 
difpofed  perfon  may  do,  by  only  taking’ care  to 
have  fuch  wants  fupplied.  There  certainly  cannot 
be  a mbre  neceflary,  a more  noble,  or  a more  god- 
like adtion,  than  to  adminifter  to  the  wants  ot  our 
fellow-creatures  in  diftrefs.  While  virtue  or  re- 
ligion are  known  among  mankind,  this  conduit 
will  be  approved;  and  while  Heaven  is  juft,  it 
muft  be  rewarded  ! 

Perfons  who  do  not  choofe  to  admigifter  medi- 
cine to  the  Tick,  may  neverthelefs  direit  their  re- 
gimen. An  eminent  medical  author  has  faid. 
That  by  diet  alone  all  the  intentions  of  Medicine 
may  be  anfwered*.  No  doubt  a great  many  of  them 
may;  but  there  are  other  things  beftde  diet,  which 
ought  by  no  means  to  be  negleited.  Many  hurt- 
ful and  deftruftive  prejudices,  with  regard  to  the 
treatment  of  the  fick,  ftill  prevail  among  the  peo- 
ple, which  perfons  of  better  fenfe  and  learning 
alone  can  eradicate.  To  guard  the  poor  againft 
the  influence  of  thefe  prejudices,  and  to  inftii  into 
their  minds  fome  juft  ideas  of  the  importance  of 
proper  food,  frefti  air,  cleanlinefs,  and  other  pieces 
of  regimen  neceflary  in  difeafes,  would  be  a work 
of  great  merit,  and  produftive  of  many  happy 
confequences.  A proper  regimen,  in  moft  ddeaies, 
is  at  leaft  equal  to  medicine,  and  in  many  ot  them 

it  is  greatly  fuperior.  , , , 

To  aflift  the  well-meant  endeavours  of  the  hu- 
mane and  benevolent  in  relieving  dillrefs  ; to  era- 
dicate dangerous  and  hurtful  prejudices  ; to  guard 
the  ignorant  and  credulous  againft  the  frauds  and 
impofttions  of  quacks  and  impoftors ; and  to  fhew 
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men  what  is  in  their  own  power,  both  with  regard 
to  the  prevention  and  cure  of  difeafes,  are  certainly 
objedts  worthy  of  the  phyfician’s  attention.  Thefe 
were  the  leading  views  in  compofing  and  publifh- 
ing  the  following  fheets.  They  were  fuggefted  by 
an  attention  to  the  conduct  of  mankind,  with  re- 
gard to  Medicine,  in  the  courfe  of  a pretty  long 
practice  in  different  parts  of  this  ifland,  during 
which  the  author  has  often  had  occafion  to  wifh 
that  his  patients,  or  thofe  about  them,  had  been 
poffelfed  of  fome  fuch  plain  diredtorv  for  regu- 
lating thei-r  condudt  How  far  he  has  fucceeded  in 
his  endeavours  to  fupply  this  deficiency,  muft  be 
left  to  others  to  determine:  but  if  they  be  found 
to  contribute  in  any  mealure  towards  alleviating  the 
calamities  of  mankind,  he  will  think  his  labour 
very  well  bellowed. 
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]V/T  ANY  who  perufe  the  Domestic  Medicine 
■*■*'*■  have  expreffed  a wifh  that  the  catalogue  of 
medicines  contained  in  that  book  fhould  be  more 
extenfive,  and  likewife  that  the  dofe  of  each  article 
Ihould  be  afcertained,  as  they  are  often  at  a lofs  to 
know  how  to  adminifter  even  thofe  medicines,  the 
names  of  which  they  meet  with  in  almoft  every 
medical  author.  To  obviate  this  obje&ion,  and 
furnifh  a greater  fcope  to  thofe  who  may  wifh  to 
employ  more  articles  than  are  contained  in  the 
Difpenfatory  annexed  to  the  above  work,  the  fol- 
lowing Lift  of  Simples  and  Compounds,  taken  from 
the  molt  improved  Difpenfatories,  is  now  inferted. 

To  prevent  miftakes,  the  Englifh  name  of  every 
medicine  is  not  only  ufed,  but  the  different  articles 
are  arranged  according  to  the  order  of  the  Englifh. 
alphabet,  and  the  fmalleft  and  largeft  dofe  placed 
oppofite  to  each  article.  The  dofes  indeed  refer  to 
adults,  but  may  be  adapted  to  different  ages  by 
attending  to  the  rules  laid  down  in  the  Introduc- 
tion to  the  Appendix,  page  653.  Short  cautions 
are  occafionally  inferted  under  fuch  articles  as  re- 
quire to  be  ufed  with  care. 

Though  a greater  variety  of  medicines  is  con- 
tained in  this  than  in  any  former  edition  of  the 
Domeftic  Medicine,  yet  the  Author  would  advife 
thofe  who  perufe  it,  as  far  as  poffible,  to  adhere  to 
fimplicicy  in  praftice.  Difeafes  are  not  cured  by 
the  multiplicity  of  medicines,  but  by  their  proper 
application.  A few  fimples,  judicioufly  admini- 
ftered,  and  accompanied  with  a proper  regimen, 
will  do  more  good,  than  a farrago  of  medicines 
employed  at  random. 
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A LIST  of  the  Medicines  commonly  ufed  in 
Pra&ice,  with  their  proper  Dofes. 


A CACIA,  the  exprefled  juice. 
Acid,  the  acetous 


■>  muriatic  — 

nitrous,,  diluted  — 

-,  vitriolic,  diluted 


./Ether,  vitriolic  — 
AEthiops,  mineral 
Aloes  — 

Alum  — 

, burned  — 

Amber,  prepared 
Ammoniac,  gum 


from  i fcruple  to 
x fcruple  — 
lb  drops  — 
1 1;  drops  — 
— 15  drops  — 

30  drops  — 
10  grains  — 

5 grains  — 

6 grains  — 
3 grains  — 
a.  drachm  — 
5 grains  — 


milk  of  — 

4r  • 

Angelica,  the  root  powdered  — 

■i  drachm 

Anife,  the  feeds  — — 

1 0 grains  ■ 

Antimony  — — 

io  grains  • 

. — , calcined  — 

1 fcruple 

— — , glafs  of  — 

z grain 

Afafoetida  — — 

6 grains 

— , milk  of  — 

half  oz. 

Afarum,  to  provoke  fneezing 

3 grains 

> 

B 

Balfam  of  capivx  — 

zo  drops 

Canadian 
of  Peru 
of  Tolu 


Bark,  Peruvian,  powder  — 

Bears  foot,  powder  — 

Benzoin,  refin  of 

— — , flowers  of  — • 

Biftort,  powder  of  the  root 
BlefTed  thiftle  — 

, exprefled  juice  of 

Bole,  Armenian  — 

, French  — 

Borax  — 

Broom,  allies  of  the  tops 
Burdock,  powder  of  the  root 


Calomel 

Camphor 


x drachm 
1 drachm 
40  drops 
40  drops 
40  drops 
2 drachms 
30  grains 
30  grains 
20  grains 
x 2 grains 
1 drachm 
30  grains 
1 ounce 
1 i drachm 
I drachm 
I drachm 

1 drachm 

2 grains 
half  a dra. 
x ounce 

5 grains 


2 fcrup.  - 
io  grains  - 
4 grains  - 
io  grains  - 
x fcruple  - 
10  grains  - 
2 dra.  - 
xo  grains  - 

io  grains  • 
i fcruple 
10  grains 


2drachms 
20  grains 
■ 20  grains 
20  grains 

1 drachm 
- 1 drachm 

2 ounces 

2 drachms 


40  grains 
I drachm 
. 1 drachm 


- { 


1 gr.  to  3 gr.  alterative 
;do.  to  12  do,  purgative 
half  a drachm 
Canella 


2 grains 
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Canella  alba,  powder  of, 
Cantharides 
Cardamoms 
Caraway  feeds 
Cafcarilla  bark 
Caffia,  the  pulp 
Caftor  — 

Catechu  — 

Camomile,  in  powder 
Chalk  — 

Cinnamon  — 

Colocynth  — 

Columbo  — - 

Confedtion,  aromatic 

—  opiate 

Crabs  claws,  prepared 
Conferve  of  rofes 

—  of  fquills 


from  i fcruple  to  2 drachms 
? grain  — 4 grains 
5 grains  — 20  grains 
10  grains  — 40  grains 
io  grains  — 40  grains 
2 dra.  — 1 oz. 

8 grains  — 1 drachm 
15  grains  — 30  grains 
20  grains  — 1 drachm 
20  grains  — 2 fcruples 
5 grains  — 1 drachm 
10  grains  — 1 drachm 
jo  grains  — 1 drachm 
10  grains  — 2 fcruples 
10  grains  — 2 fcruples 
10  grains  ~ 1 drachm 
1 dra.  — 1 oz. 

20  grains  — 30  grains 
20  grains  — 1 drachm 


of  arum 

Contrayerva  — — 

Coriander  feed  — — 

Cowhage,  the  fpiculte  of  one  pod 
mixed  with  honey  or  molafles. 


20  grains 
1 5 grains 


2 fcruples 
1 drachm 


D 

Dandelyon,  expreffied  juice  — 1 oz.  3 oz. 

Decodtion  of  Hartfhorn,  half  a pint, 
repeated  as  often  as  neceffary, 

*  — of  broom,  1 oz.  to  a pint  of 

water,  to  be  taken  by  tea-cupfuls, 

of  Peruvian  bark  — 1 *02.  r-  4 cz. 

■ of  the  inner  bark  of  the  elm  4 oz.  — 16  oz.  daily 

. of  farfaparilla  _ 4 oz.  — 16  oz.  daily 

compound 

•  of  guaiacum,  3 drachms  to 

a pint  of  water.  A pint  daily 


Eledluary  of  caffia 

• offcammony 

—3—; lenitive,  or  of  fenna 

Elixir  of  vitriol 

Elecampane,  powder  of  the  root 
Extradt  of  broom  tops 

Peruvian  bark 

— cafcarilla 

camomile 

** colocynth 


/i  dra.  — 1 oz. 

20  grains — 1 drachm 
30  grains—  6 drachms 
15  drops  — 50  drops 
20  grains  — 1 drachm 
i dra.  — 1 drachm 
10  grains  — £ drachm 
10  grains  — \ drachm 
20  grains  — 1 drachm 
5 grains  — 25  grains 
Extradi 
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Extraft  of  gentian, 
— — liquorice 


logwood 
black  hellebore 
jalap  — 

guaiacum 
white  poppies 
rue  — 

favin 
fenna 


from  io  grains  to 

— i dra.  — 

— io  grains  — 

— 3 grains  — 

— IO  grains  — 

— io  grains  — 

— i grain  — 

— 10  grains  — 

— 10  grains  — 

— io  grains  — 


i drachm 
■£  oz. 

\ drachm 
io  grains 
20  grains 
20  grains 
5 grains 
20  grains 
30  grains 
30  grains 


Fern,  powder  of  the  root 
Fennel  feed.  ’ — 

Fox  glove,  powder  of  the  leaves 

or  a drachm  infufed  in  a pint  of 
boiling  water,  of  which  a doze  is 


— i dra.  — 


20  grains 
i grain 


~ oz. 
i drachm 
3 grains 


1 oz. 


Should  be  adminiftered  with  caution. 


Galbanum  — 

Galls  — 

Garlic,  cloves  of 

Gentian 

Germander 

Ginger 

Ginfeng  — 

Guaiacum,  gum  reftn 
Gum  arabic  — 

„ gambouge 


H 


Hartfhorn,  prepared  — 

— , fpirits  of  _ 

_ cauilic,  in  fome  mucilagi- 

nous  vehicle  — 

- , fait  of  — 

Hellebore,  white 
, black 

Hemlock,  fhould  always  be  begun 
in  very  fmall  dofes,  of  one  gram 
or  lefs,  and  gradually  increafed 
as  the  confticution  will  bear. 
Hiera  picra 
Honey  of  fquills 

— of  rofes 

Hoffman’s  anodyne  liquor 

I 

Jalap,  powder  — , ““ 

Iufufion  of  Gentian,  compound  — 


10  grains  — 
10  grains  — 
No.  1.  — 

10  grains  — 
15  grains  — 
5 grains  — 
20  grains  — 
10  grains  — 
15  grains  — 
2 grains  — 

20  grains  — 
10  drops 


30  grains 
20  grains 
No.  6. 

4.0  grains 
1 drachm 
20  grains 
30  grains 
30  grains 
1 drachm 
1 2 grains 


1 drachm 
4.0  drops 


j 5 drops  — 25  drops 

2 grains  — 12  grains 

1 grain  — 5 grains 

3 grains  — 10  grains 


io  grains  - 
10  grains  - 
l drachm- 
zo  drops  - 


10  grains 

1 ounce 


20  grains 
4.0  grains 
. 2 drachms 

- 60  drops 

- 40  grains 

_ 3 ounces 

Infufion 
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fnfufion  of  rofes  — - 

• — of  fenna  — 

Ipecacuanha  — 

Iron,  ruft  of  — 

ammoniated  * — 

— — tarcarifed  — 

■ fait  of  — 

Juniper,  powder  of  the  berries 


from  2 ounces 

— i ounce 

— io  grains 

— 5 grains 

— 2 grains 

— 2 grains 

— 4 grain 

— 20  grains 


to 


ICino,  gum 
Kermes,  juice  of 


K 


io  grains 
i drachm  • 


8 ounces 
2 ounces 
30  grains 
20  grains 
10  grains 
10  grains 
5 grains 
1 drachm 


30  grains 
3 drachms 


Lichen,  afh-coloured,  ground  — 

Icelandic,  a Itrong  decodtion  of 

Lime-water  — — 

Lixivium  of  Tartar  — — 

Linfeed,  an  infufion  of  1 ounce  to 
a quart  of  water  j may  be  ufed  at 
pleafure. 


Madder,  powder 

Mace 

Magnefia 

calcined 


M 


3 grains 
1 ounce 
4.  ounces 
I 5 drops 


40  grains 
4 ounces 
8 ounces 
40  drops 


\ drachm 
10  grains  ■ 
4 drachm 


1 drachm 
20  grains 

2 drachms 


Manna 
Maitich,  gum 
Mercury,  crude 
calcined 


with  chalk  — 
corrofive  fublinaate 
cinnabar  of 


— a ounce 

— 10  grains 

— 4 ounce 

— i grain 

— jo  grains 

— * 4 grain 

— 10  grains 

~ yellow  emetic,  as  fternutory  1 grain 

Mezereon,  decodl.  to  a pint  of  water  

Millipedes 
Mulk 

Muftard  feed 
Myrrh,  gum 


N'tre,  purified' 
Nutmeg 


2 ounces 
30  grains 
4 ounces 

2 grains 
30  grains 

\ grain 
30  grains 

3 grains 

2 drachms 


Oil  of  Almonds 
~ — - Linfeed 
— * Caftor 


L 

— 

20  grains  — 
5 grains  — 
1 drachm  — 
10  grains  — . 

1 2 drachm^ 
40  grains 
I ounce 
1 drachm 

— . 

N 

> , 

10  grains  — 
6 grains  — . 

30  grains 
4 drachm 

— 

O 

4 ounce  ■ — 

1 ounce 

— 

— 

2 drachms  — 

I ounce 

OJiban  urn. 
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Olibanurri,  — from 

Onion,  exprefled  juice  of,  

powerful  diuretic  i 

Opium  — 

Opoponax  — 

Oxymel  of  eolchicum  — 

of  fquills 


PR ACTI 
5 grains 
\ ounce 


to 


CE. 

30  graina 
2 ounces 


i gram  — 
lo  grams  — 
^ drachm  — 
^ drachm  — 


2 grains 
30  grains 

1 ounce 

2 drachms 


Petroleum  — 

Pills,  aloetic  — — * 

of  the  gums  — — 

mercurial  — — 

Pomegranate,  powder  of 

Powder,  aruimonial  — — T 

May  be  taken  according  to  the  di- 
reflions  for  James’s  powder, 
with  which  it  nearly  coincides. 

— — of  Contrayerva,  compound  — 

of  Chalk,  compound  — 

with  opium  — 


to  drops 
jo  grains 
jo  grains 
10  grains 
20  grains 
3 grains 


30  drops 
30  grains 
30  grains 
20  grains 
1 drachm 
6 grains 


of  Ipecacuanha,  com- 7 

pound,  or  Dover’s  powder  J 


15  grains 
20  grains 
10  grains 


30  grams 
40  grains 
40  grains 


10  grains  — 3°  grains 


Quaflia  " 

Two  drachms  to  a pint  of  water 

for  a decoftion. 

Quince  feeds,  mucilage  of,  at  plea- 
fure,  to  obtund  acrimony. 

R 


5 grains  — 30  grains 


Rhubarb,  powder 
Refin,  yellow 
Rue  powder 


10  grains 
3 grains 
20  grains 


40  grains 
20  grains 
40  grains 


Sr.  John’s  wort  — 

Saffron 

Sagapenum 

Sal  ammoniac 

Salt,  Epfom 

Glauber  — 

- Polychreft  — 

-of  Tartar 

Sarfaparilla,  powder  of 

Scammony 

Seneka 

Senna 

Soap 

lees 

10 


2p  grains 
5 grains  • 
jo  grains 
10  grains 
2 drachms 
4 drachms 
20  grains 
10  grains 
20  grains 

,5  grai.ns 
20  grains 

20  grains 
20  grains 
10  drops 


— I drachm 


20  grains 
30  grains 
30  grains 


ji  ounce 


2 ounces 
ounce 
3ft  grains 
40  grains 
10  grains 
40  grains 
40  grains 
I ounce 
30  drops 
Scurvy 


( 
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Scurvy  grafs  expreffed  juice. 
Snake  root  — 

Sorrel,  juice  of,  depurated 
Spiritof  Mindererus  — 

— — * fweet,  of  vitriol  — 

— — of  nitre  — 

of  fal  ammoniac 

- — compound 

— — feet  id  — 


from 


I ounce  to  4 ounces 
20  grains  — 40  grains 
4 ounces  — S ounces 
1 drachm  — 1 ounce 

15  drops  — 40  drops 
15  drops  — 40  drops 
15  drops  — 40  drops 


Spirits,  diftilled 

— 

4 drachm  — 

4 ounce 

Spermaceti 

— 

— 

20  grains  — 

1 drachm 

Sponge,  burned 

— 

— 

20  grains  — 

I drachm 

Sulphur,  flowers  of 

— 

— 

20  grains  — 

I drachm 

■ precipitated,  of  antimony 

— 

I grain  — 

4 erains 

Squill,  dried  powder 

— 

— 

I grain  — 

3 grains 

frefh 

— 

— 

? grains  — 

I ? grains 

Syrup  of  poppies 

— 

— 

4 drachm  — 

4 ounce 

of  buckthorn 

— 

— 

1 drachm  — 

2 drachms 

* g*nger 

— 

— 

I drachm  — 

4 ounce 

Syrups  in  general 

- — 

— 

1 drachm  — 

2 drachms 

Tar  water.  A pint  daily 
Tartar,  cream  of  — 
regenerated  — • 


— foluble 

— emetic, 


alterative 
as  emetic 


Terra  japonica 
Tobacco,  an  infufion  of,  1 drachm 
to  a pint  of  water  ; fhould  be  ad- 
miniftered  by  table-fpoonfuls  : 
ftrongly  diuretic. 

Tin,  powder  of  — 

Turmeric  — 

Turpentine,  fpirits  of  

Tinftureof  aloes  — . 

compound  — 

• — of  afafoetida  — 

— of  Benzoin , compound  — 

’ — of caniharides  • — _ 

*  — of  cardamoms  — 

* — of  caftor  

’ of  catechu  — , 

* of  Peruvian  ba»k  _ 

‘ of  iron,  m uriated  — 

* 1 — — of  Columbo  — 

^ of  Gentian,  compound  

of  guaiacum  volatile  — 

c 2 


2 drachms  ■ 
20  grains  - 
2 drachms- 
i grain  - 
1 grain 
20  grains  - 


20  grains  — 
20  grains  — 
10  drops  — . 
4 ounce  — 
4 drachm  — 
4 drachm  — 

1 o drops  

10  d-sops  — 

1 drachm  — 

2 drachm  — 
I drachir.  — 
1 drachm  — 

10  drops  — 
I drachm  — . 
1 drachm  •— 
i drachm  — 


1 ounce 
1 drachm 
1 ounce 
4 grain 
3 grainy 
40  grains 


l drachm 
1 drachm 
30  drops 

1 ounce 

2 drachms 
2 drachms 

40  drops 
40  drops 
4 ounce 

1 i drachm 

2 drachma 

2 ounce 
60  drops 

3 drachms 
3 dracfims 
3 drachms 

Tindlure 
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Tinflure  of  black  hellebore  from 

— of  jalap  — — 

• of  lavendar,  compound  — 

of  myrrh  — — 

of  opium  — — 

camphorated,  ^ 


or  paregoric  elixir 

of  rhubarb  — 

of  fenna  — 

of  fnake-root  — 

— — — of  valerian  — 

. volatile 


Tormentil,  powder  of 


i fcruple  to 
i drachm  — 
20  drops  . — 
i fcruple  r— 
10  drops  t — 

j drachm  — 

1 ounce  4- 

2 drac,hms  — 
l drachm  — 
i drachm  — 
i drachm  — 

xo  grains  — 


i drachm 

1 ounce 

2 drachms 
j drachm 

40  drops 

3 drachms 

2 ounces 

1 ounce 

2 drachms 

3 drachms 
2 drachms 
1 drachm 


V 

Valerian,  powder  of  •— 
Vinegar,  d iftil led  — 

. offquills  1 — 

as  emetic 


Verdigris,  violent  emetic 
Vitrjol,  white,  as  a tonic 

. - as  a quickly 

operating  emetic 

• blue,  emetic  — 

Uva  urfi,  in  powder  — 


20  grains  — 
2 drachms  — 
10  drops  — 
^ ounce  ■ — 

1 grain  — 

2 grains  — 

20  grains  — 


2 drachms 
1 ounce 
50  drops 

1 ounce 

2 grains 
5 grains 

1 drachm 


1 grain  — 3 grains 

20  grains  — 1 drachm 


W 


Water  crefs,  expreffed  juice  of 
Waters,  the  Ample  diftilled, 
may  generally  be  given 
Wormwood,  exprefled  juice 
White  lead 

Wine,  aloetic  — 

_ — antimonial 

, Jpecacuan 

» — - Rhubarb 


i.  ounce  — 2 ounces 

ounce  — 3or4oz. 
i ounce  — 2 ounces 

1 grain  — 3 gra*ns 

A ounce  — 1 ounce 

20  drops  — 2 drachms 

i drachm  — ounce 
\ ounce  • 2 ounces 
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Part  i. 


OF  THE 


GENERAL  CAUSES  OF  DISEASES. 


CHAP.  I. 

OF  CHILDREN. 

* 

T HE  better  to  trace  difeafes  from  their  orHina! 

cauies,  we  fball  take  a view  of  the  common 
treatment  of  mankind  in  the  ftate  of  infancy  Ir 
this  period  of  our  lives,  the  foundations  of  a*  a0oc 
or  bad  confhtution  are  generally  laid  > it  is  therefore 
or  importance,  that  parents  be  well  acquainted  with 
the  various  caufes  which  may  injure  the  health  of 
their  offspring. 

It  appears  from  the  annual  regifters  of  the  dead, 
that  almoft  one  half  of  the  children  born  in  Great 
ihitain  die  under  twelve  years  of  age.  To  many, 
indeed,  this  may  appear  a natural  evil ; but,  on  due 
examination,  it  will  be  found  to  be  one  of  our  own 
creating.  Were  the  death  of  infants  a natural  evil 
other  animals  would  be  as  liable  to  die  young  as  man 
tut  this  we  find  is  by  no  means  the  cafe. 

It  may  feem  ftrange  that  man,  notwithftanding 
his  Riper, or  reafon,  fhould  fall  fo  far  ihort  of  other 
animals  in  the  management  of  his  young  • But  our 

guided6  hWv,U  i°Z  C£afC>  if  « "r  LXuZ 

man  Utr,^-  i’  neTer  err  in  this  lerPea  i while 
man  trailing  folely  to  art,  is  feldom  right.  Were 

catalogue  of  thofe  infants  who  periih  annually  by 

B ' 


2 of  children; 

art  alone  exhibited  to  public  view,  it  would  aflouilli 

m If  parents  are  above  taking  care  of  their  children, 
others  muff  be  employed  for  that  purpofe  : thefe 

will  always  endeavour  to  recommend  themfelvea  by 

the  appearance  of  extraordinary  (kill  and  addrefs. 

By  this  means  fuch  a number  ot  /Te  dfet' 

ftiuftive  articles  have  been  introduced  >nto  the  d,e£ 
clothing,  &c.  of  infants,  that  it  is  no  wonaer  io 

^ N^togcan  bfll'e  prepollerous  than  pother 
who  thinks  it  below  her  to  take  care  of  her  own 
child,  or  who  is  fo  ignorant  as  hot  to^knc ^w  what 

find ‘a*  parallel  to  this,  Every 

» dj-*  - » zarssi 

up  their'young' by  P?oxy,  they  would  fhare  the  fame 
fate  with  thofe  of  the  human  lpecies. 

Wl ,Id  *;UidaLavilfblyV«  db- 

swess**  rts-ja  tj. 

delicate  conftitutions,  ubjeft  fcs*.  and  thefe 

nervous  affedions,  make  very ^bad  . nurie  find 

complaints  are  now  ££  women, 

a woman  ot  falhion  free  i ’ often  unable 

therefore,  fuppofmg  them  willing,  are 

to  fuckle  their  own  children.  condition  to 

Aimed  every  mother  would  be  >n  a co 

give  fuck,  did  mankind  live  deviate 

but  whoever  confiders  how  a purprifed  to  find  feme 
from  her  diftates,  will  not  P ff  office, 

of  them  unable  to  perform .that  folid 

Mothers  who  do  noteaca  d excrcife, 

food,  nor  enjoy  the  benefit  ot  free  ^ 

* X have  known  an  hyfieric  woman  kill  “cr 
feized  with  a fit  in  the  mghu- 


can 
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O F CHILDREN. 


Hah  fieither  have  wholefome  juices  themfelves,  nor 
afford  proper  nourifhment  to  an  infant.  Hence  chil- 
dren who  are  fuckled  by  delicate  women,  'either  die 
young,  or  continue  weak  and  fickly  all  their  lives. 

When  we  fay  that  mothers  are  not  always  in  a 
condition  to  ftickle  their  own  children,  we  would  not 
be  uriderftood  as  difcouraging  that  practice.  Every 
mother  who  can,  ought  certainly  to  perform  fo  tender 
and  agreeable  an  office  *.  But,  fuppofe  it  to  be  out 
of  her  power,  ffie  may,  neverthelefs,  be  of  great 
fervice  to  her  child.  The  bufinefs  of  nurfing  is  by 
no  means  confined  to  giving  fuck.  To  a woman 
who  abounds  with  milk,  this  is  the  eafieft  part  of  it. 
Nurrtberleis  other  offices  are  neceffary  for  a child, 
which  the  mother  ought  at  lead  to  fee  done. 

A mother  who  abandons  the  fruit  of  her  womb,’ 
as  foon  as  it  is  born,  to  the  foie  care  of  an  hireling 
hardly  deferves  that  name.  A child,  by  being 
brought  up  under  the  mother’s  eye,  not  only  fecures 
her  affe&ion,  but  may  reap  all  the  advantages  of  a 
parent’s  care,  though  it  be  luckled  by  'another. 
How  can  a mother  be  better  employed  than  in  fuper- 
mtending  the  nurfery  ? This  is  at  once  the  molt 
delightful  and  important  office ; yet  the  mod  trivial 
bufinefs  or  infipid  amufements  are  often  preferred  to 

u • ! A.ftlong  proof  both  of  the  bad  tade  and  wrono- 
education  of  modern  females. 


lives  among  the  poorer  fort,  and  could  d 
niolt  women  who  make  good  nurfes  are  ; 


nurfes  are  able  to  fuckle  two  chil— 
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It  is  indeed  to  be  regretted,  that  more  care  is  not 
beftowed  in  teaching  the  proper  management  of  chil- 
dren to  thofe  whom  Nature  has  designed  for  mothers. 
This,  in  Head  of  being  made  the  principal,  is  feldom 
confidered  as  any  part  of  female  education.  Is  it 
any  wonder,  when  females  fo  educated  come  to  be 
mothers,  that  they  fhould  be  quite  ignorant  of  the 
duties  belonging  to  that  charafter  ? However  ftrange 
it  may  appear,  it  is  certainly  true,  that  many  mothers, 
and  thofe  of  faftiion  too,  are  as  ignorant,  when  they 
have  brought  a child  into  the  world,  of  what  is  to  be 
done  for  it,  as  the  infant  itfelf.  Indeed,  the  moft  igno- 
rant of  the  fex  are  generally  reckoned  moft  knowing 
In  the  bufinels  of  nurfing.  Hence,  fenfible  pepplc  be- 
come the  dupes  of  ignorance  and  fuperftition  ; and 
the  nurfing  of  children,  inftead  of  being  conducted 
by  reafon,  is  the  refult  oi  whim  and  caprice  . ^ 

Were  the  time  that  is  generally  fpent  by  females  in 
the  acquificion  of  trifling  accomplifhments,  employed 
in  learning  how  to  bring  up  their  children-,  how  to 
drefs  them  fo  as  not  to  hurt,  cramp,  or  confine  their 
motions;  how  to  feed  them  with  wholefome  and 
nourifhing  food-,  how  to  exercife  their  tender  bodies, 
fo  as  beft  to  promote  their  growth  and  ftrength  : 
were  thefe  made  the  objeds  of  female  anftru&on, 
mankind  would  derive  the  greateft  advantages  from 
it  But  while  the  education  of  females  implies  little 
more  than  what  relates  to  drefs  and  public  fhew,  we 
have  nothing  to  exped  from  them  but  ignorance 
even  in  the  moft  important  concerns. 

* Tacitus,  the  celebrated  Roman  hiftonan,  complaint  greatly 
of  the  degeneracy  of  the  Roman  ladies  in  his  time,  with  regard  to 
the  care  8of  their  offspring.  He  fays  that,  m former  times,  the 

this  complaint*  , 


of  children; 


Did  mothers  reflect  on  their  own  importance,  and 
lay  it  to  heart,  they  would  embrace  every  opportunity 
of  informing  themfelves  of  the  duties  which  they  owe 
to  their  infant  offspring.  It  is  their  province,  not 
only  to  form  the  body,  but  alfo  to  give  the  mind 
its  moft  early  bias.  They  have  it  very  much  in 
their  power  to  make  men  healthy  or  valetudinary, 
uieful  in  life,  or  the  pefts  of  fociety. 

But  the  mother  is  not  the  only  perfon  concerned 
in  the  management  of  children.  The  father  has  an 
equal  intereft  in  their  welfare,  and  ought  to  affift  in 
every  thing  that  refpeCts  either  the  improvement  of 
the  body  or  mind. 

It  is  pity  that  the  men  fhould  be  fo  inattentive  to 
this  matter.  Their  negligence  is  one  reafon  why 
females  know  fo  little  of  it.  \Vomen  will  ever  be 
defirous  to  excel  in  fuch  accomplifhments  as  recom- 
mend them  to  the  other  fex.  But  men  generally  keep 
at  fuch  a diftance  from  even  the  fmallefl  acauaint- 
ance  with  the  affairs  of  the  nurfery,  that  many  would 
reckon  it  an  affront,  were  they  fuppofed  to  know 
any  thing  of  them.  Not  fo,  however,  with  the  ken- 
nel or  the  ftables : a gentleman  of  the  firfb  rank  is 
not  afhamed  to  give  directions  concerning  the  ma- 
nagement of  his  dogs  or  horfes,  yet  would  blufh  were 
he.  furprifed  in  performing  the  fame  office  for  that 
being  who  derived  its  exigence  from  himfelf,  who 

is  the  heir  of  his  fortunes,  and  the  future  hope  of  his 
country.  r 


Nor  have  phyficians  themfelves  been  fufficiently 
attentive  to  the  management  of  children:  this  has 
een  generally  confidered  as  the  foie  province  of 
old  women,  while  men  of  the  firfb  character  in 
phyfic  have  refufed  to  vifit  infants  even  when  fick. 
buch  conduCl  in  the  faculty  has  not  only  caufed 
this  branch  of  medicine  to  be  negle&ed,  but  has  alfo 
encouraged  the  other  fex  to  affume  an  abfolute  title 
0 pre  cribe  for  children  in  the  moft  dangerous  dif- 
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eafes.  The  confequence  is,  that  a phyfician  is  feldom 
called  till  the  good  women  have  exhautted  all  then 
fid  11  ; when  his  attendance  can  only  ferve  to  divide 
the  blame,  and  appeafe  the  diieonlolate  parents. 

Nurfes  fhould  do  all  in  their  power  to  prevent 
difeafes ; , but  when  a child  is  taken  ill,  fome  perlon 
of  fkill  ought  immediately  to  be  confulted.  The 
difeafes  of  children  are  generally  acute,  and  the 
leaft  delay  is  dangerous. 

Were  phyficians  more  attentive  to  the  difeafes  of 
infants,  they  would  not  only  be  better  qualified  to 
treat  them  properly  when  fick,  but  likewiie  to  give 
ufeful  directions  for  their  management  when  weih 
The  difeafes  of  children  are  by  no  means  fo  difficult  to 
be  underftood  as  many  imagine.  It  is  true,  children 
cannot  tell  their  complaints;  but  the  caufes  of  them 
may  be  pretty,  certainly  difeovered  by  obferving  the 
fymptoms,  and  putting  proper  queftions  to  the  nurfes. 
Befides,  die  difeafes  of  infants  being  lefs  complicated^ 
are  eafier  cured  than  thofe  of  adults 

It  is  really  aftonifhing,  that  fo  little  attention  mould 
jn  general  be  paid  to  the  preservation  of  infants. 
What  labour  and  expence  are  daily  beftowed  to  prop 
an  old  tottering  carcale  for  a few  years,  while  thou- 
fands  of  thofe  who  might  be  ufeful  in  life,  periih  with- 
out being  regarded  ! Mankind  are  too  apt  to  value 
things  according  to  their  prefent,  not  their  mture,  ufe- 
fulnefs.  Though  this  is  of  all  others  the  moft  erroneous 
method  of  eftimatioo  ; yet  upon  no .other -principle  « 
it  pofiible  to  account  for  the  general  indifference  with 
refped  to  the  death  of  infants. 

* The  common  opinion,  thaf-the  difeafes  of  infants  are  hard 
to  difeover  and  difficult  to  cure,  has  deterred  many  P^fi«art8^ 
■navinv  that  attention  to  them  which  they  delerve.  I , 

Sw,  from  experience  declare,  that  this  opinion  is  without Tounda. 
Son  ; and  that  the  difeafes  of  infants  are  neither  fo  difficult  to 
difeover,  nor  fo  ill  to  cure,  as  thofe  of  adults. 
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Of  Diftaftd  Parents. 

One  great  fource  of  the  difeafes  of  children  is,  the 
.unhealthiness  of  Parents.  It  would  be  as  rea- 
fonable  to  expect  a rich  crop  from  a barren  foil,  as 
that  ftrong  and  healthy  children  fhould  be  born  of 
parents  whofe  conftitutions  have  been  worn  out  with 
intemperance  or  difeafe. 

An  ingenious  writer  * obferves,  that  on  the  con- 
ftitution of  mothers  depends  originally  that  of  their 
offspring.  No  one  who  believes  this,  will  be  fur-, 
prifed,  on  a view  of  the  female  world,  to  find  difeafes 
and  death  fo  frequent  among  childreh.  A delicate 
female,  brought  up  within  doors,  an  utter  ftranger 
to  exercife  and  open  air,  who  lives  on  tea  and  other 
Hops,  may  bring  a child  into  the  world,  but  it  will 
hardly  be  fit  to  live.  The  firft  blaft  of  difeafe  will 
nip  the  tender  plant  in  the  bud : .or,  fhould  it 

ftruggle  through  a few  years  exiftence,  its  feeble 
frame,  fhaken  with  convulfions  from  every  -trivial 
caufe,  will  be  unable  to  perform  the  common  func- 
tions of  life,  and  prove  a burden  to  fociety. 

If  to  the  delicacy  of  mothers,  we  add  the  irregu- 
lar lives  of  fathers,  we  fhall  fee  further  caufe  to  be- 
lieve that  children  are  often  hurt  by  the  conftitution 
of  their  parents.  A fickly  frame  may  be  originally 
induced  by  hardships  or  intemperance,  but  chiefly 
by  the  latter.  It  is  impoffible  that  a courfe  of  vice 
fhould  not  fpoil  the  beft  conftitution  : and,  did  the 
'evil  terminate  here,  it  would  be  a juft  puni fitment 
for  the  folly  of  theffufterer ; but  when  once  a difeafe 
is  contracted  and  riveted  in  the  habit,  it  is  entailed 
on  pofterity.  What  a dreadful  inheritance  is  the 
gout,  the  feurvy,  or  the  king’s  evil,  to  tranfmit  to 
our  offspring  ! how  happy  had  it  been  for  the  heir 
of  many  a great  eftate,  had  he  been  born  a beggar, 

* Roufleau. 
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rather  than  to  inherit  his  father’s  fortunes  at  the  ex-* 
pence  of  inheriting  his  difeafes ! 

A perfon  labouring  under  any  incurable  malady 
ought  not  to  marry.  He  thereby  not  only  fhortans 
his  own  life,  but  tranfmits  mifery  to  others:  but 
when  both  parties  are  deeply  tainted  with  the  fcro- 
phula,  the  fcurvy,  or  the  like,  the  effefts  muft  be 
ilill  worfe.  If  fuch  have  any  ififue,  they  muft  be 
miferable  indeed.  Want  of  attention  to  thefe  things, 
in  forming  connexions  for  life,  has  rooted  out  more 
families  than  plague,  famine,  dr  the  fword ; and  as 
long  as  thefe  connexions  are  formed  from  mercenary 
views,  the  evil  will  be  continued*. 

In  our  matrimonial  contracts,  it  is  amazing  fo  little 
regard  is  had  to  the  health  and  form  of  the  objeft. 
Our  fportimen  know,  that  the  generous  courfer 
cannot  be  bred  out  of  the  foundered  jade,  nor  the 
fagacious  fpaniel  out  of  the  fnarling  cur.  This  is 
fettled  upon  immutable  laws.  The  man  who  mar- 
ries a woman  of  a fickly  conftitution,  and  defeended 
of  unhealthy  parents,  whatever  his  views  may  be, 
cannot  be  laid  to  aft  a prudent  part.  A difeafed 
woman  may  prove  fertile;  fnould  this  be  the  cafe, 
the  family  muft  become  an  infirmary:  what  pro- 
fpeft  of  happinefs  the  father  of  fuch  a family  has, 
we  fhall  leave  any  one  to  judge f. 

Such  children  as  have  the  misfortune  to  be  bom 
of  difeafed  parents,  will  require  to  be  nurfed  with 
greater  care  than  others.  This  is  the  only  way  to 

* The  Lacedeomians  condemned  their  king  Archidamus  for 
having  married  a weak,  puny  woman  ; becaufe,  faid  they,  inftead 
of  propagating  a race  of  heroes,  you  will  fill  the  throne  with  a 
progeny  of  changelings. 

f The  Jews,  by  their  laws,  were,  in  certain  cafes,  forbid  to 
have  any  manner  of  commerce  with  the  difeafed ; and  indeed  to 
this  all  wife  legiflators  ought  to  have  a fpecial  regard.  In  fome 
countries  difeafed  perfons  have  actually  been  torbid  to  marry. 
This  is  an  evil  of  a complicated  kind,  a natural  deformity,  and 
political  mi  chief;  and  therefore  requires  a public  confideration. 

make 
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make  amends  for  the  defeats  of  cohftitution ; and  ic 
will  often  go  a great  length.  A healthy  nurle,  whole- 
fome  air,  and  fufficient  exercife,  will  do  wonders. 
But  when  thefe  are  negledted,  little  is  to  be  expedited 
from  any  other  quarter.  The  defeats  of  conftitu- 
tion  cannot  be  fupplied  by  medicine. 

Thofe  who  inherit  any  family  difeafe  ought  to  he 
very  circumfpedl  in  their  manner  of  living.  They 
fhould  confider  well  the  nature  of  fuch  difeafe,  and 
guard  againft  it  by  a proper  regimen.  It  is  certain, 
that  family  difeafes  have  often,  by  proper  care,  been 
kept  off  for  one  generation ; and  there  is  reafon  to 
believe,  that,  by  perfifting  in  the  fame  courfe,  fuch 
difeafes  might  at  length  be  wholly  eradicated.  This 
is  a lubjeft  very  little  regarded,  though  of  the 
greateft  importance.  Family  conftitutions  are  as 
capable  of  improvement  as  family  eftates ; and^the 
libertine,  who  impairs  the  one,  does  greater  injury 
to  his  pofterity,  than  the  prodigal  who  fquanders 
away  the  other. 


0/  the  clothing  of  Children, 

The.  clothing  of  an  infant  is  fo  fimple  a matter,1 
that  it  is  furprifing  how  any  perfon  fhould  err  in  ic  ’ 
yet  many  children  lofe  their  lives,  and  others  are 
deformed,  by  inattention  to  this  article. 

Nature  knows  no  ufe  of  clothes  to  an  infant,  but 
to  keep  it  warm. . All  that  is  neceflary  for  this  pur- 
pole  is  to  wrap  it  in  a fof:  loofe  covering.  Were  a 
mother  left  to  the  dilates  of  Nature  alone,  fhe  would 
certainly  purfue  this  courfe.  But  the  bufinefs  of 
re  fmg  an  infant  has  long  been  out  of  the  hands  of 
others,  and  has  at  laft  become  a fecret  which  none 
bur  adepts  pretend  to  underftand. 

From  the  moll  early  ages  it  has  been  thought  ne- 
ary,  t tat  a woman  in  labour  Ihould  have  fome 
perfon  to  attend  her.  This  in  time  became  a bull- 

nefs; 
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nefs-,  and,  as  in  all  others,  thole  who  were  employed 
in  it  ftrove  to  outdo  one  another  in  the  different 
branches  of  their  profeffion.  The  dreffing  of  a child 
came  of  courfe  to  be  confidered  as  the  nrdwite  s 
province,  who  no  doubt  imagined,  that  the  more 
dexterity  (he  could  ffiew  in  this  article,  the  more  her 
' Hffll  would  be  admired.  Her  attempts  were  ieconded 
by  the  vanjty  of  parents,  who,  too  often  defirous  or 
making-  a drew  of  the  infant  as  foon  as  it  was  born, 
were  ambitious  to  have  as  much  finery  heaped  upon 
it  as  poffible.  Thus  it  came  to  be  thought  as  necei- 
iary  for  a midwife  to  excel  in  bracing  and  dreffing  an 
infant,  as  for  a furgeon  to  be  expert  in  applying 
bandages  to  a broken  limb-,  and  the  pool  child, 
foon  as  it  came  into  the  world,  had  as  many  rollers 
and  wrappers  applied  to  its  body,  as  if  every  bone 
had  been  fradlured  in  the  birth*,  while  thele  were 
often  fo  tight,  as  not  only  to  gall  and  wound  its  ten- 
der  framer  bat  even  to  obftruft  the  monon  of  the 
heart  lun^s  and  other  organs  neceffary  tor  lire. 

In  molf  pa«s  of  Britain,  the  praftice  of  rolling 
children  with  fo  many  bandages  is  now,  in  fame  mea- 
laid  afide  *,  but  it  would  ftiU  be  a difficult : talk 
to  perfuade  the  generality  of  mankind,  the  ffiap 
of  an  infant  does  not  entirely  depend  on  the  caie 
the  midwife.  So  far,  however,  are  all  her  en  -a 
vours  to  mend  the  ffiape  from  being  fucceislul, 
that  they  conftantly  operate  the  contrary  way,  and 

their  deformed  chared  to  death. 

Netther  Zuld  we,  if  we  followed  them  sample. 

Savage  .Mtions j ^"Z'fZLnXoffvery  organ, 
dren.  I ney  anow  uic  ^ heir  bodies 

carry  them  abroad  in  the  open  an,  ^aily 


daily  in  cold  water,  &c.  By  this  management,  their 
children  become  fo  ftrong  and  hardy,  that,  by  the 
fime  our  puny  infants  get  out  of  the  nurfe’s  arms, 
theirs  are  able  to  fhift  for  themfelves*. 

Among  brute  animals,  no  art  vs  neceffary  to  pro- 
cure a fine  fhape.  Though  many  of  them  are  ex- 
tremely delicate  when  they  come  into  the  world, 
yet  we  never  find  them  grow  crooked  for  want  of 
fwaddling  bands.  Is  Nature, lefs  generous  to  the 
human  kind  ? No  : but  we  take  the  bufinefs  out  of 
Nature’s  hands. 

Not  only  the  analogy  of  other  animals,  but  the 
very  feelings  of  infants  tell  us,  they  ought  to  be 
kept  eafy  and  free  from  all  prefifure.  They  cannot 
-indeed  tell  their  complaints  •,  but  they  can  fhew  figns 
of  pain  ; and  this  they  never  fail  to  do,  by  crying 
when  hurt  by  their  clothes.  No  fooner  are  they 
freed  from  their  bracings,  than  they  feem  pleafed 
and  happy  : yet,  ftrange  infatuation  ! the  moment 
they  hold  their  peace,  they  are  again  committed  ro 
•their  chains. 

Jf  we  con  fide  r the  body  of  an  infant  as  a bundle 
of  loft  pip?s,  replenifhed  with  fluids  in  continual 
motion,  the  danger  of  prefifure  will  appear  in  the 
ftrongeft  light.  Nature,  in  order  to  make  way  for 
the  growth  of  children,  has  formed  their  bodies 
ioft  and  flexible ; and  left  they  fhould  receive  any 
injury  from  prefTure  in  the  worrib,  has  furrounded 
foetus  every  where  with  fluids.  This  fhews  the 
.care  which  Nature  takes  to  prevent  all  unequal 
prefifure  on  the  bodies  of  infants,  and  to  defend  them 
againft  every  thing  that  might  in  the  le aft  cramp  or 
confine  their  motions.  ' * 

* ^ friend  of  mine,  who  was  feveral  years  on  the  coalt  of 
Atma,  tells  me,  that  the  natives  neither  put  any  clothes  upon 
their  children,  nor  apply  to  their  bodies  bandages  of  any  kind. 

ut  lay  them  on  a pallet,  and  fuffer  them  to  tumble  about  at  plea. 
Jnre  j yet  they  arc  all  ftrait,  and  feldom  have  any  difeale. 

Even 
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Even  the  bones  of  an  infant  are  fo  foft  and  car- 
tilaginous, that  they  readily  yield  to  the  flighted 
preffure,  and  eafily  affume  a bad  fhape,  which  can 
never  after  be  remedied.  Hence  it  is,  that  fo 
many  people  appear  with  high  fhoulders,  crooked 
fpines,  and  flat  breads,  who  were  as  well-propor- 
tioned at  their  births  as  others,  but  had  the  misfor- 
tune to  be  fqueezed  out  of  fhape  by  the  application  of 
Hays  and  bandages.  • 

Preffure,  by  obftrudting  the  circulation,  likewife 
prevents  the  equal  diftribution  of  nourifhment  of 
the  different  parts  of  the  body,  by  which  means 
the  growth  becomes  unequal.  One  part  grows  too 
large,  while  another  remains  too  fmall  •,  and  thus 
in  time  the  whole  frame  becomes  dilpropoitioned 
and  mi  fh  a pen.  To  this  we  muft  add,  that  when, 
a child  is  cramped  in  its  clothes,  it  naturally  {brinks 
from  the  part  that  is  hurt;  and,  by  putting  its  body 
into  unnatural  pcftures,  it  becomes  deformed  by 

habit.  r 

Deformity  of  body  may  indeed  proceed  from 

weaknefi  or  difeafe;  but  in  general,  it  is  the  erred: 
of  improper  clothing.  Nine-tenths,  at  leaft  of  the 
deformity  among  mankind^  muft  be  imputed  to  t us 
caufe.  A deformed  body  is  not  only  difagrceable  to 
the  eye,  but  by  a bad  figure  both  the  animal  and 
vital  functions  muft  be  impeded,  and  of  courfe  health 
impaired.  Hence  few  people  remarkably  mifhapen 

are  ftrong  or  healthy.  , 

The  new  motions  which  commence  at  the  bntn, 

as  the  circulation  of  the  whole  mafs  of  blood  through 
the  lungs,  refpiration,  the  periftaltic  motion,  Lc. 
afford  another  ftrong  argument  for  keeping  the  body 
of  an  infant  ftee  from  all  preffure.  1 hele  org*"s’  "P? 
having  been  accuftomed  to  move,  are  eafily  ltopp > 
but  when  this  happens,  death  muft  enfue.  Y 

any  method  could  be  devifed  more  effcftually  to  flop 
thefe  motions,  than  bracing  the  body  too  tigl 
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rollers*  and  bandages.  Were  thefe  to  be  applied 
in  the  lame  manner  to  the  body  of  an  adult  for  an 
equal  length  of  time,  they  would  hardly  fail  to  hurt 
the  digeftion  and  make  him  Tick.  How  much  more 
hurtful  they  muft  prove  to  the  tender  bodies  of  in- 
fants, we  fliall  leave  any  one  to  judge. 

Whoever  confiders  thefe  things  will  not  be  furprif- 
ed,  that  fo  many  children  die  of  convulfions  foon  after 
the  birth.  Thefe  fits  are  generally  attributed  to  fome 
inward  caufe;  but  in  faff  they  oftener  proceed  from 
our  own  imprudent  conduct.  I have  known  a child 
feized  with  convulfion-fits  foon  after  the  midwife  had 
done  fwaddling  it,  who,  upon  taking  off  the  rollers  and 
bandages,  was  immediately  relieved,  and  never  had 
thejhfeafe  afterwards.  Numerous  examples  of  this 
might  be  given,  were  they  neceflary. 

It  would  be  fafer  to  fallen  the  clothes  of  an  infant 
with  firings  than  pins,  as  thefe  often  gall  and  irritate 
their  tender  fkins,  and  occafion  diforders.  Fins  have 
been  found  flicking  above  half  an  inch  into  the  body 
of  a child,  after  it  had  died  of  convulfion-fits,  which 
in  all  probability  proceeded  from  that  caufe. 

Children  are  not  only  hurt  by  the  tightnefs  of 
their  clothes,  but  alfo  by  the  quantity.  Every  child 
has  fome  degree  of  fever, after  the  birth;  and  if  it 
be  loaded  with  too  many  clothes,  the  fever  mull  be 
ancrea.ed  But  this  is  not  all ; the  child  is  generally 
laid  in  bed  with  the  mother,  who  is  often  iikewife 
feverifh  ; to  which  we  tnay  add  the  heat  of  the  bed- 
chamber, the  wines,  and  other  heatino-  things  rnn 
frequently  given  to  children  immediately  after  the 
b>nh.  When  all  thefe  are  combined,  which  does  nbt 
feldom  happen  they  mull  increafe  the  fever  to  fuch 
a degree  as  will  endanger  the  life  of  the  infant. ' 

hair™  ‘Tjs1’’."®  aer n/  'hi"?  that  d«s  not 

tpr;L.  - , Parts  °f  Britain  at  this  day.  a roller  eiVhr  nr 

as  it  is  Jrnr^’ 13  aPPl,Cd  t,Shtly  r0lmd  the  chi,d’s  body  £ foon 
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The  danger  of  keeping  infants  too  hot  will  farther 
appear,  if  we  confider  that,  after  they  have  been  for 
fome  time  in  the  fituation  mentioned  above,  they  are 
often  fent  into  the  country  to  be  nurfed  in  a cold 
houfe.  Is  it  any  wonder,  if  a child,  from  fuch  a 
tranfition,  catches  a mortal  cold,  or  contracts  fome 
other  fatal  difeafe?  When  an  infant  is  kept  too 
hot,  its  lungs  not  being  fufficientty  expanded,  are 
apt  to  remain  weak  and  flaccid  for  life  ; hence 
proceed  coughs,  confumptions,  and  other  difeafes 

of  the  breaft.  . 

It  would  anfwer  little  purpofe  to  fpecify  the  par- 
ticular fpecies  of  drefs  proper  for  an  infant.  Thefe 
will  always  vary  in  different  countries,  according  to 
cuftom  and  the  humour  of  parents.  The  great  rule 
to  be  obferved  is.  That  a child  have  no  more  clothes 
than  are  necejfary  to  keep  it  warm,  and  that  they  be 


quite  eafy  for  its  body. 

? Stays  are  the  very  bane  of  infants.  A volume! 
would  not  fuffice  to  point  out  all  the  bad  effedts  of 
this  ridiculous  piece  of  drefs  both  on  children  and 
adults.  The  madnefs  in  favour  of  flays  fee  ms, 
however,  to  be  fomewhat  abated ; and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  the  world  will,  in  time,  becomes  wife  enough 
to  know,  that  the  human  fhape  does  not  folely  ex- 
pend upon  whale-bone  and  bend  leather  . 

P 1 fh all  only  add  with  refpeft  td  the  clothes  of 
children,  that  they  ought  to  be  fcept  thotoughly  clean 
Children  perfpire  more  than  adults i and  it  their, 
clothes  be  not  frequently  changed,  they  become  very 

> 

» Stays  made  of  bend-leather  are  worn  by  all  the  women  of 
Tl"  are  W1  -.her.  «. 

to  ioV;t  &-1  p*. 

wth  forbid,  u.  to  dsform  * *— 

body.  ' hurtful* 
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hurtful.  Dirty  clothes  not  only  gall  and  fret  the 
tender  fkins  of  infants,  but  likewne  occafion  ill 
fmells  •,  and,  what  is  worfe,  tend  to  produce  vermin 
and  cutaneous  difeafes. 

Cleanlinefs  is  not  only  agreeable  to  the  eye,  but 
tends  greatly  to  preferve  the  health  of  children.  It 
promotes  the  perlpiration,  and,  by  that  means,  frees 
the  body  from  fuperfluous  humours,  which,  if  re- 
tained, could  not  fail  to  occafion  difeafes.  No 

mother  or  nurfe  can  have  any  excufe  for  allowing  a 
child  to  be  dirty.  Poverty  may  oblige  her  to  give  it 
coarfe  clothes  ; but  if  (lie  docs  not  keep  them  clean, 
it  mud  be  her  own  fault. 

Of  the  Food  of  Children. 

Nature  not  only  points  out  the  food  proper  for 
an  infant,  but  adtually  prepares  it.  This,  however, 
is  not  fufficient  to  prevent  iome  who  think  themfelvcs 
wifer  than  Nature,  from  attempting  to  bring  up  their 
children  without  her  provifion.  Nothing  can  drew 
the  difpofition  which  mankind  have  to  depart  from 
Nature,  more  than-  their  endeavouring  to  bring  up 
children  without  the  bread.  The  mother’s  milk,  or 
that  of  a healthy  nurfe,  is  unquediCnabiy  the  bed 
food  for  an  infant.  Neither  art  nor  nature  can  afford 
a proper  fubditute  for  it.  Children  may  feem  to 
thrive  for  a few  months  without  the  bread-,  but 
when  teething,  the  (mall-pox,  and  other  difeafes  inci- 
dent to  childhood,  come  on,  they  generally  peri  On. 

A child,  foon  after  the  birth,  fliews  an  inclination 
to  luck  and  there  is  no  reafon  why  it  fhould  not 
be  gratified.  It  is  true,  the  mother’s  milk  does  not 
always  come  immediately  after  the  birth  j but  this 
is  tne  way  to  bring  it : befides,  the  fird  milk  that 
the  child  can  fqueeze  out  of  the  bread  anlwers  the 
purpofe  of  cleanfing,  better  than  all  the  drugs*  in 
the  apothecary's  Oiop,  and  at  the  fame  time  pre- 

veit-s 
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vents  inflammations  of  the  bread,  fevers,  and  otlit'f 
difeafes  incident  to  mothers. 

It  is  Arrange  how  people  came  to  think  that  the 
firft  thing  given  to  a child  fnould  be  drugs.  This 
is  beginning  with  medicine  by  times,  and  no  wonder 
if  they  generally  end  with  it.  It  fometimes  hap- 
pens, indeed,  that  a child  does  not  difcharge  the 
meconium  fo  foon  as  could  be  wifhed  ■,  this  has  in- 
duced phyficians,  in  fuch  cafes,  to  give  fomething 
of  an  opening  nature  to  cleanfe  the  firft  paflages; 
Midwifes  have  improved  upon  this  hint,  and  never 
fail  to  give  fyrups,  oils,  &c.  whether  they  be  ne- 
ceflary  or  not.  Cramming  an  infant  with  fuch  in- 
digedible  duff  as  foon  as  it  is  born,  can  hardly  fail 
to  make  it  lick,  and  is  more  likely  to  occahon  dif- 
eafes than  to  prevent  them.  Children  are  feldom 
long  after  the  birth  without  having  paffage  both  by 
ftool  and  urine ; though  thefe  evacuations  may  be 
wanting  for  fome  time  without  any  danger.  But  if 
children  mud  have  fomething  before  they  be  al- 
lowed the  bread,  let  it  be  a little  thin  water  pap, 
to  which  may  be  added  an  equal  quantity  of  new 
milk:  or  rather  water  alone,  with  the  addition  or 
little  raw  fugar.  If  this  be  given  without  any  wines 
or  fpiceries,  it  will  neither  heat  the  blood,  load  the 

domach,  nor  occafion  gnpes.  . i n.  everv 

Upon  the  firft  fight  of  an  infant,  almod  every 
peifon  is  ftrack  with  the  idea  of  its  being  weak, 

, feeble,  and  wanting  fupport.  This  natural  y i luggeOs 
the  need  of  cordials.  Accordingly  wines  are  univer. 
fally  mixed  with  the  firft  food  ot  children.  N°lh  n=» 
can  be  more  fallacious  than  this  way  of  reafonmg, 
or  more  hurtful  to  infants  than  the  conduaffound|d 

feme"  time  atoAe  bkl;  and  what  they  receive 
heat  and  Mame  the  blood  of  an  infant;  buttery 
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petfon  converfanr  in  thefe  matters  muft  know,  that 
moft  of  the  difeafes  of  infants  proceed  from  the  heat 
of  their  humours. 

If  the  mother  or  nurfe  has  enough  of  milk,  the 
child  will  need  little  or  no  other  food  before  the  third 
or  fourth  month.  It  will  then  be  proper  to  give  it, 
once  or  twice  a day,  a little  of  fome  food  that  is  eafy 
of  digeftion,  as  water-pap,  milk-pottage,  weak 
broth  with  bread  in  it,  and  fuch  like.  This  will 
eafe  the  mother,  will  accuftom  the  child  by  degrees 
to  take  food,  and  will  render  the  weaning  both  lefs 
difficult  and  lefs  dangerous.  All  great  and  fudden 
tranfitions  are  to  be  avoided  in  nurfing.  For  this 
purpofe,  the  food  of  children  ought  not  only  to  be 
fimple,  but  to  refemble,  as  nearly  as  poffible,  the 
properties  of  milk.  Indeed  milk  itfelf  ffiould  make 
a principal  part  of,  their  food,  not  only  before  they 
are  wearied,  but  for  fome  time  after. 


Next  to  milk,  we  would  recommend  oood 

i t^  i , b 


light 


bread.  Bread  may  be  given  to  a child  as  foon  as  it 
ffiews  an  inclination  to  chew  •,  and  it  may  at  all  times 
be  allowed  as  much  plain  bread  as  it  will  eat.  The 
very  chewing  of  bread  will  promote  the  cutting  0f 
the  teeth,  and  the  difeharge  of  faliva,  while,  by  mix- 
ing with  the  nurfe’s  milk  in  the  ftomach,  it  will  af- 
ford an  excellent  nouriffiment.  Children  difeover  an 
cany  inclination  to  chew  whatever  is  put  into  their 
hards.  Parents  ohferve  the  inclination,  but  generally 
m flake  the  object.  Inftead  of  giving  the  child 
Something  which  may  at  once  exercife  its  gums  and  af 
f°rd  nouriffiment,  they  commonlv  put  into  its 
hands  a piece  of  hard  metal,  or  impenetrable  coral 
A cruft  of  bread  is  the  beft  gum-ftick.  It  not  only 
anlwers  the  purpofe  better  than  any  thing  elfe,  but 
has  tne  additional  properties  of  nouriffiing  the  child 
and  carrying  the  laliva  down  to  the  ftomach,  which 
is  too  valuable  a liquor  to  be  loft. 

^ • , Bread, 
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Bread,  befides  being  ufed  dry,  may  be  many 
ways  prepared  into  food  for  children.  One  of  tne  beft 
methods  is  to  boil  it  in  water,  afterwards  pouring  the 
water  off,  and  mixing  with  the  bread  a proper  quan- 
tity of  new  milk  unboiled.  Milk  is  both  more 
wholefome  and  nourifhing  this  way  than  boiled,  and 
islefs  apt  to  occafion  coftivenefs.  For  a child  farther 
advanced,  bread  may  be  mixed  in  veal  or  chicken 
broth,  made  into  puddings,  or  the  like.  Bread  is  a 
proper  food  for  children  at  all  times,  provided  it  be 
plain,  made  of  wholefome  grain,  and  well  fermented  5 
but  when  enriched  with  fruits,  fugars,  or  luch  things, 


it  becomes  very  unwholeiome.  . _ , 

It  is  foon  enough  to  allow  children  animal  food 
when  they  have  got  teeth  to  eat  it.  They  fhould 
never  tafte  it  till  after  they  are  weaned,  and  even 
then  they  ought  to  ufe  it  fparingly.  Indeed,  when 

children  live  wholly  on  vegetable  food,  it  is  apt  to 

four  on  their  ftomachs-,  but,  on  the  other  hant , 
too  much  flefh  heats  the  body  and  occafions  fevers 
and  other  inflammatory  difeafes.  This  plainly  points 
out  a due  mixture  of  animal  and  vegetable  food  as 

h-tfui  - ^"Than-tke 

common  me?Jd  of  fweetening  their  food.  It  enttces 
them  to  take  more  than  they  ought  to  do, which 
makes  them  grow  fat  and  bloated.  It  is  pretty  cer- 
tain, if  the  food  of  children  were  quite  plain, .that 
they  would  never  take  more  than  enough.  Their 
exceffes  are  entirely  owing  to  nurfes.  It ch  d l be 
eoreed  with  food  at  all  hours,  and  enticed  to  take  , 
bv  makincr  it  fweet  and  agreeable  to  the  palate,  is 
any^wonder  that  fuch  a child  ihould  in  time  be  tndu- 
ced  to  crave  more  food  than  it  ougnt  to  tav  . 
Children  may  be  hurt  by  too  little  as  we 

much  food.  After  a child  is  w"ai'ed’ ^ °nevcr  be 
fed  four  or  five  times  a-day  ; due  mot 
a«cuftomed  to  eat  in  the  night  j neither  nou  1 ^ 
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tod  much  at  a time.  Children  thrive  beft  with  fmall 
quantities  of  food  frequently  given.  This  neither 
overloads  the  ftomach  nor  "hurts  the  digeftion,  and  is 
Certainly  moil  agreeable  to  nature* 

Writers  on  nurfing  have  inveighed  with  fuch  ve- 
hemence againft  giving  children  too  much  food,  that 
many  parents,  by  endeavouring  to  fhun  that  error, 
have  run  into  the  oppofite  extreme,  and  ruined  the 
conftitutions  of  their  children.  But  the  error  of 
pinching  children  in  their  food  is  more  hurtful  than 
the  other  extreme.  Nature  has  many  ways  of  re- 
lieving herfelf  when'  overcharged;  but  a child,  who 
is  pinched  with  hunger,  will  never  become  a ftrono- 
or  healthy  man.  That  errors  are  frequently  com- 
mitted on  both  fides,  we  are  ready  to  acknowledge  ; 
but  where  one  child  is  hurt  by  the  quantity  of  its 
food,  ten  fuffer  from  the  quality.  This  is  the  prin- 
cipal evil,  and  claims  our  ftridteft  attention. 

Many  people  imagine,  that  the  food  which  they 
themlelves  love  cannot  be  bad  for  their  children  : 
but  this  notion  is  very  abfurd.  In  the  more  advanced 
periods  of  life  we  often  acquire  an  inclination  for 
tood,  which  when  children  we  could  not  endure. 
Betides,  there  are  many  things  that  by  habit  may 
agree  very  well  with  the  ftomach  of  a grown  perfon, 
which  would  be  hurtful  to  a child  : as  high-feaforied, 
lalted  and  imoke-dried  provifions,  &c.  It  would 
alto  be  improper  to  feed  children  with  fat  meat, 
ltrong  broths,  rich  foups,  or  the  like. 

All  ftrong  liquors  are  hurtful  to  children.  Some 

ferment  ?rh  thCir  Cmrcn  t0  guzzle  ale’  and  other 
fermented  liquors,  at  every  meal.  Such  a pradice 

cannot  fail  to  do  mifchief.  Thefe  children^eldom 

e cape  the  violence  of  the  fmall-pox  meafles,  hoop- 

wairC°Uhg  ’ °r  n 6 inflammatory  diforder.  Milk, 

for  r’n  l lbu  er“T1.  k1<  °;rwh^  are  the  moft  proper 
or  cnildren  to  drink.  If  they  have  any  thin*  ftronger 

may  be  fine  fmall  beer,  or  a little  wine  mixed  with 

^ 2 • water. 
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water.  The  ftomachs  of  children  can  digeft  well 
enough  without  the  affiftance  of  warm  ftimulants  : 
befides,  being  naturally  hot,  they  are  eafily  hurt  by 
every  thing  of  a heating  quality. 

Few  things  are  more  hurtful  to  children  than  un- 
ripe fruits.  They  weaken  the  powers  of  digeftion, 
and  four  and  relax  the  ftomach,  by  which  means  it 
becomes  a proper  neft  for  infects.  Children  indee 
fhew  a great  inclination  for  fruit,  and  I am  apt  to 
believe,  that  if  good  ripe  fruit  were  allowed  them 
in  proper  quantity,  it  would  have  no  bad  effects.  e 
never  find  a natural  inclination  wrong,  if  properly 
regulated.  Fruits  are  generally  of  a cooling  nature, 
anti  correct  the  heat  and  acrimony  of  the  humours. 
This  is  what  mod  children  require-,  only  care  fhould 
be  taken  left  they  exceed.  Indeed  the  be  ft  way  to 
prevent  children  from  going  to  excefs  in  tne  ute  o 
fruit,  or  eating  that  which  is  bad,  is  to  allow  them  a 

proper  quantity  of  what  is  good  . < . . „ , , 

F Roots  which  contain  a crude  vifcid  juice : fhould 
be  fparingly  given  to  children.  They  fill  the  body 
wither?  humours,  and  tend  to  produce  eruptive 
difeafes.  This  caution  is  peculiarly  neceff J ... 
the  poor-,  glad  to  obtain  at  a Imall  price  what  will 
fill  the  belfies  of  .heir  children,  they  ftuft  them  two 
or  three  times  a day  with  crude  vegt :tab  es  Child 
had  better  eat  a fmaller  quantity  of  food  which  yn  ds 
a wholefome  nourilhment,  than  e c‘ amn ' , , 

what  their  digeftive  powers  are  unable  proper, y 

aftimilate.  ' 

. Children  «. 

^ = and 

in  a condition  to  judge  for  t c ’ better  than  a 

by  their  hands  upon,  which  often  p heM  whQ  have 

& roVbia  to  £'vc  -hen.  any 


fruit  without  the  knowledge  of  their  parents. 


Butter 


bo  £ 
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Butter  ought  likewife  to  be  fparingly  given  to 
children.  It  both  relaxes  the  flomach,  and  produces 
grofs  humours.  Indeed,  molt  things  that  are  fat  or 
oily,  have  this  effed.  Butter  when  lalted,  becomes 
kill  more  hurtful.  Inftead  of  butter,  fo  liberally 
given  to  children  in  moft  parts  of  Britain,  we  would 
recommend  honey.  Children  who  eat  honey  are 
feldom  troubled  with  worms  : they  are  alio  lefs  fub- 
jeft  to  cutaneous  difeafes,  as  itch,  fcabbed  head,  &c. 

Many  people  err  in  thinking  that  the  diet  of  chil- 
dren ought  to  be  altogether  moift.  When  children 
live  entirely  upon  flops,  it  relaxes  their  folids,  ren- 
ders  them  weak,  and  difpofes  them  to  the  rickets 
the  fcrophula,  and  other  glandular  diforders.  Re* 
laxation  is  one  of  the  molt  general  caufes  of  the 
difeafes  of  children.  Every  thing  therefore  which 
tends  to  unbrace  their  folids,  ought  to  be  carefully 


We  would  not  be  underflood  by  thefe  obftrvatiom 
^ confining  children  to  any  particular  kind  of  food 
Their  diet  may  be  frequently  varied,  provided  always 
that  lufficient  regard  be  had  to  flmplicity  ; 


Gf  the  Exercife  of  Children. 

Of  all  the  caufes  which  confpire  to  render  the  lif 
of  man  fhort  and  miferable,  none  has  greater  influenc 
than  the  wantot  proper  Exercise  : healthy  parent, 
vnolcfonte  food,  and  proper  clothing,  will  avail  ijt.lf 
where  exerctfe  is  neglected.  Sufficient  exerafe  w 
make  up  for  feveral  defedts  in  nurfing;  but  nothin 

the  heli^  lb"  Want  °J  k' }C  15  ablolu^y  neceffaty  t! 

Wfre  thltin  i ? .h  “eval  with  lif'  ttlelf 
were  this  pi  nuple  attended  to,  many  difeafes  mod, 

be  prevented.  But,  while  indolence  and  fedentfn 

eitheftakino  IT™  tW0-th*rds  ot  ™»Idnd  trom 
imk  ‘ excrc'f,:  themlelves,  or  givino 

■t  to  their  children,  what  have  we  to  expeft  but  diC 

C 3 eaf. 
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eafes  and  deformity  among  their  offspring  ? The 
rickets,  fo  deftru&ive  to  children,  never  appeared 
jn  Britain  till  manufactures  began  to  floimOi,  and 
people  attracted  by  the  love  of  gain,  left  the  coun- 
try to  follow  ffdentary  employments  in  great  towns. 

It  is  amongft  thefe  people  that  this  dileate  chiefly 
prevails,  and  not  only  deforms  but  kills  many  ol  their 

°'  The  °condu&  of  other  young  animals  fhews  the 
propriety  of  giving  exercife  to  children.  Every 
other  animal  makes  ufe  of  its  organs  of  motion  as 
foon  as  it  can,  and  many  of  them,  even  when  under 

no  neceffity  of  moving  in  queft  of  food,  cannot  be 

reftrained  without  forqe.  This  is  evidently  t 
cafe  with  the  calf,  the  lamb,  and  moft  other  young 
animals,  If  thefe  creatures  were  not  p^mitu-d  Q 
frifk  about  and  take  exernie,  they  would  foon 
or  become  difcafcd.  The  fame  inclination  appears 
very  early  in  the  human  fpecies;  but  as  they  a 
not  able  to  take  exercife  themfelves,  it  is  the  b 
nefs  of  their  parents  and  nurfes  to  affift  them. 

Children  may  be  exercifed  various  ways.  The 
beft  method  while  they  are  light,  is  to  carry  them 
about  in  the  nurfe’s  arms*.  This  gives  the  nurfe 
an  opportunity  ol  talking  to  the  child,  and  of  point- 
ina  out  every  thing  that  may  pleale  and  delight 
fancy  ' Befides,  it  is  much  fafer  than  fwing.ng  arj 
infant  in  a machine,  or  leaving  it  to  the  care  of 
fuch  as  are  not  fit  to  take  care  of  themfelves.  N 
th  n.  can  be  more  abfurd  than  to  fee  one  child  to 
keep  another ; this  condud  has  proved  fatal  tommy 
infants,  and  has  rendered  others  miferable  for  f • 
'When  children  begin  to  walk,  the  fafeft  and  beft 
method  of  leading  them  about,  is  by  the  hands.  T 

* The  nurfe  ought  to  be  careful 
pofition  ; as  (lefonmty  is  o ten  i e . q to  be  frequently 

Mc>  by 

& nwfe  carrying  it  co„«an,ly  on  on.  nr*.  common 
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.common  way,  of  Twinging  them  in  leading-firings 
fixed  to  their  backs,  has  feveral  bad  confequences. 
It  makes  them  throw  their  bodies  foward,  and  prefs 
with  their  whole  weight  upon  the  domach  and 
bread: ; by  this  means  the  breathing  is  obdruded, 
the  bread:  dattened,  and  the  bowels  comprefTed  ; 
which  mud:  hurt  the  digedion,  and  occafion  con- 
fumptions  of  the  lungs,  and  other  difeafes. 

It  is  a common  notion,  that  if  children  are  fet  upon 
their  feet  too  foon,  their  legs  will  become  crooked. 
There  is  realon  to  believe,  that  the  very  reverfe  of 
this  is  true.  Every  member  acquires  drength  in 
proportion  as  it  is  exercifed.  The  limbs  of  children 
are  weak  indeed,  but  neir  bodies  are  proportionally 
light;  and  had  they  ddll  to  di reft  themfelves,  they 
would  foon  be  able  to  fupport  their  own  weight. 
Who  ever  heard  of  any  other  animal  that  became 
crooked  by  ufing  its  legs  too  foon  ? Indeed,  if  a 
child  is  not  permitted  to  make  any  ufe  of  its  legs 
till  a confiderable  time  after  the  birth,  and  be  then 
fet  upon  them  with  its  whole  weight  at  once,  there 
may  be  fome  danger  ; but  this  proceeds  entirely 
from  tne  child’s  not  having  been  accudomed  to  ufe 
its  legs  from  the  beginning. 

Mothers  of  the  poorer  fort  think  they  are  great 
gainers  by  making  their  children  lie  or  fit  whilethey 
themfelves  work.  . In  this  they  are  greatly  midaken. 
Ty  negleding  to  give  give  their  children  exercife,  they 
are  obliged  to  keep  them  a long  time  before  they  can  do 
any  thing  for  themfelves,  and  to  fpend  more  on 
pnedicine  than  would  have  paid  for  proper  care. 

io  take  care  of  their  children,  is  the  mod  ufe- 
, b''hnels  in  which  even  the  poor  can  be  em- 
poyed;  but  alas!  it  is  not  always  in  their  power, 

-1  °ver.ty  often  obliges  them  to  negledf  their  offspring 
in  order  to  procure  the  neceffaries  of  life.  When 
this  is  the  cafe,  it  becomes  the  intered  as  well  as 
the  duty  pf  the  public  to  aflid  them.  Ten  thoufand 

C 4 times 
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times  more  benefit  would  acrue  to  the  State,  by 
enabling  the  poor  to  bring  up  their  own  children, 
than  from  all  the  hofpitals*  that  ever  can  be  eredted 
for  that  purpofe. 

Whoever  confiders  the  ftrudture  of  the  human 
body  will  foon  be  convinced  of  the  neceffity  of  ex- 
ercife  for  the  health  of  children.  The  body  is 
compofed  of  an  infinite  number  of  tubes,  whole 
fluids  cannot  be  puttied  on  without  the  adtion  and 
preflfure  of  the  muicles.  But,  if  the  fluids  remain 
inactive,  obftrudfions  muft  happen,  and  the  hu- 
mours will  of  courfe  be  vitiated,  which  cannot  fail 
to  occafion  difeafes.  Nature  has  furnifhed  both 
the  veflels  which  carry  the  blood  and  lymph  with 
numerous1-  valves,  in  order  that  the  adtion  ot  every 
mufcle  might  pulh  forward  their  contents ; but 
without  adtion,  this  admirable  contrivance  can  have 
no  effedt.  This  part  of  the  animal  ceconomy  proves 
to  a demonftration  the  neceflity  of  exercife  for  the 
prefervation  of  health. 

Arguments  to  {hew  the  importance  of  exercife 
miHit  be  drawn  from  every  part  of  the  animal  ceco- 
nomy;  without  exercife,  the  circulation  of  the  blood 
cannot  be  properly  carried  on,  nor  the  different  Se- 
cretions duly  performed  •,  without  exercife,  the  fluids 
cannot  be  properly  prepared,  nor  the  iolius  ren- 
dered ftrong  or  firm.  f he  adtion  ot  the  heart,  the 
motion  of  the  lungs,  and  all  the  vital  tundtions  are 
greatly  affifted  by  exercife.  But  to  point  out  the 


* If  it  were  made  the  intered  of  die  poor  to  keep  thsir  chi’- 
dren  alive,  we  Should  lofe  very  few  of  them.  A linall  premium 
given  annually  to  each  poor  fam.ly,  for  every  child  they  have 
alive  at  the  years  end,  would  fave  more  infant  lives  than  if  the 
whole  revenue  of  the  crown  were  expended  on  hofpitals  for  this 
purpofe.  This  would  make  the  poor  efteem  fertility  a bleffing , 
whereas  many  of  them  think  it  the  greateft  cnrfe  that  can  befal 
them  - and  in  place  of  wilhing  their  children  to  live,  fo  lar  do 
povTr’ty  get  the  better  of  natural  affeftton,  that  they  are  often 
very  happy  when  they  die. 


manner 
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manner  in  which  thefc  effetffs  are  produced,  would 
lead  us  further  into  the  ceconomy  of  the  human 
body,  than  mod  of  thofe  for  whom  this  treatife  is 
intended  would  be  able  to  follow.  We  Ihall  there- 
fore only  add,  that,  where  exercife  is  negledted, 
none  of  the  animal  fumflions  can  be  duly  per- 
formed ; and  when  that  is  the  cafe,  the  whole  con- 
ftitution  mud  go  to  wreck. 

A g°°d  conditution  ought  certainly  to  be  our  fird 
objedt  in  the  management  of  children.  It  lays  a 
foundation  for  their  being  ufeful  and  hippy  in  life: 
and  whoever  negledts  it,  not  only  tails  in  his  duty 
to  his  offspring,  but  to  focjety. 

One  very  common  error  of  parents,  by  which 
they  hurt  the  conditutions  of  their  children,  is  the 
fending  them  too  young  to  fchool.  This  is  often 
done  iolely  to  prevent  trouble.  When  the  child  is 
at  fchool,  he  needs  no  keeper.  Thus  the  fchool- 
mader  is  made  the  n urfe ; and  the  poor  child  is  fixed 
to  a feat  ieven  or  eight  hours  a day,  which  time 
ought  to  be  fpent  in  exercife  and  di'verfions.  Sit- 
ting fo  long  cannot  fail  to  produce  the  word  effedls 
upon  the  body  ; nor  is  the  mind  lei's  injured.  Early 
application  weakens  the  faculties,  and  often  fixes  in 

tne  nund  an  averfion  to  books,  which  continues  for 
Jde*. 

But,  fuppofe  this  were  the  way  to  make  children 
icholars,  it  certainly  ought  not  to  be  done  at  the 
expence  of  their  conditutions.*  Our  ancedors,  who 
ieldom  went  to  fchool  very  young,  were  not  lefs 
learned  than  we.  But  we  imagine  the  boy’s  edu- 


dren  at  leift  ^ ^ °f  parCntS  l°  inflru61  their  chil- 

themfelves  T i X ‘E  °f  ? a«e  pr0pcr  t0  take  fome  care  of 
rental  tendVr  7",d  tend  much  t0  confirm  the  lies  of  pa- 
ar^at  nrefenr  C3  afeft|on*  of  the  want  of  which  there 

thers  haPv  t L ,manyrdePJ°rfb,.e  in“ances‘  Though  few  fa- 

have  - and  fur 'lv  th°  >n  iruft  [leir  chl*drcn,  yet  molt  mothers 
’ and  th(T  cannot  be  better  employed. 


cation 
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cation  will  be  quite  marred,  unlefs  he  be  carried  to 
fchool  in  his  nurfe’s  arms.  No  wonder  if  fuch  hot- 
bed plants  feldom  become  either  fcholars  or  men  ! 

Not  only  the  confinement  of  children  in  public 
fchool s,  but  their  number,  often  proves  hurtful. 
Children  are  much  injured  by  being  kept  in  crowds 
within  doors ; their  breathing  not  only  renders  the 
place  unwholefome,  but  if  any  one  of  them  hap- 
pens to  be  difeafed,  the  reft  catch  the  infedion.  A 
finale -child  has  been  often  known  to  communicate 
the°  bloody  flux,  the  hooping-cough,  the  itch,  or 
other  difeafes,  to  almoft  every  individual  in  a nu- 
merous fchool. 

But,  if  fafhion  rauft  prevail,  and  infants  are  to  be 
fent  to  fchool,  we  would  recommend  it  to  teachers, 
as  they  value  the  interefts  of  fociety,  not  to  con- 
fine them  too  long  at  a time,  but  allow  them  to  run 
about  and  play  at  luch  adive  diverfions  as  may  pro- 
mote their  growth,  and  ftrengthen  their  conftitu- 
tions.  Were  boys,  inftead  of  being  whipped  for 
ftealing  an  hour  to  run,  ride,  fwim,  or  the  like, 
encouraged  to  employ  a proper  part  of  their  time  in 
thefe  manly  and  ufeful  exercifts,  it  would  have 
many  excellent  effeds. 

it  would  be  of  great  fervice  to  boys,  if,  at  a 
proper  age,  they  were  taught  the  military  exerciie. 
This  would  increafe  their  ftrength,  infpire  them 
with  courage,  and  when  their  country  called  for 
their  afliftance,  would  enable  them  to  ad  in  her 
defence,  without  being  obliged  to  undergo  a tedi- 
ous and  troublefome  courfe  of  inftrudions,  at  a time 
when  they  are  lefs  fit  to  learn  new  motions^  gel- 

tures,  &c*.  , 


* I am  happy  to  find  that  the  mailers  of  academies  now  begin 
to  put  in  praftice  this  advice.  Each  of  them  ought  to  keep  a 
drill  ferjeant  for  teaching  the  boys  the  military  exercife.  Th  s, 
befides  contributing  to  their  health  and  vigour  of  body,  would 
have  many  other  happy  effects. 
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An  effeminate  education  will  infallibly  fpoil  the 
befl:  natural  conftiuution and  if  boys  are  brought 
up  in  a more  delicate  manner  than  even  girls  ought 
to  be,  they  ill  never  be  men. 

Nor  is  the  common  education  of  girls  lefs  hurt- 
ful to  the  conftitution  than  that  of  boys.  Mifs  is 
fet  down  to  her  frame  before  fhe  can  put  on  her 
clothes ; and  is  raught  to  believe,  that  to  excel  at 
the  needle  is  the  only  thing  that  can  entitle  her  to 
general  efteem.  It  is  unneceffary  fere  to  infift 
upon  the  dangerous  confequen  .es  < f obliging . girls 
to  fit  too  much.  They  are  pretty  well  known,  and 
are  too  often  felt  at  a certain  time  of  life.  But  fup- 
pofing  this  critical  period  to  be  got  over,  greater 
dangers  ftiil  await  them  when  they  come  to  be  mo- 
thers. Women  who  have  been  early  accuftomed  to 
a fedentary  life,  generally  run  great  hazard  in  child- 
bed ; while  thole  who  have  been  tiled  to  romp 
about,  and  take  fufficient  exercife,  are  feldom  in 
any  danger. 

One  hardly  meets  with  a girl  who  can  at  the  fame 
time  boaft  of  early  performances  by  the  needle,  and 
a good  conftiturion.  Clofe  and  early  confinement 
generally  occafions  indigeftions,  head-achs,  pale 
complexions,  pain  of  the  ftomach,  lofs  of  appetite, 
coughs,  confumptions  of  the  lungs,  and  deformity 
of  body,  7 he  laft  of  thefe  indeed  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at,  confidering  the  awkward  poftures  in 
which  girls  fit  at  many  kinds  of  needle- work,  and 
the  delicate  flexible  ftate  of  their  bodies  in  the 
early  periods  of  life. 

Would  mothers,  inftead  of  having  their  daugh- 
ters in  ft  rudled  in  many  trifling  accomplifhments, 
employ  them  in  plain  work  and  houfewifery,  and 
allow  them  fufficient  exercife  in  the  open  air,  they 
would  both  make  them  more  healthy  mothers,  and 
more  ufeful  members  of  fociety.  I am  no  enemy 
to  genteel  accompl/ffiments,  but  would  have  them 

only 
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only  confidered  as  fecondary,  and  always  difre- 
garded  when  they  impair  health. 

Many  people  imagine  it  a great  advantage  for 
children  to  be  early  taught  to  earn  their  bread. 
This  opinion  is  certainly  right,  provided  they  were 
fo  employed  as  not  to  hurt  their  health  or  growth; 
but,  when  thefe  fuffer,  fociety,  indead  of  being  be- 
nefited, is  a real  lofer  by  their  labour.  There  are 
few  employments,  except  fedentary  ones,  by  which 
children  can  earn  a livelihood  ; and  if  they  be  let  to 
thefe  too  foon,  it  ruins  their  conftitutions.  Thus, 
by  gaining  a few  years  from  childhood,  we  gene- 
rally3 lofe  twice  as  many  in  the  latter  period  of  Hie, 
and  even  render  the  perfon  lefs  ufeful  while  he  does 
live. 

In  order  to  be  fatisfied  of  the  truth  of  'his  ob- 
fervation,  we  need  only  look  into  the  great  manu- 
facturing towns,  where  we  fhall  find  a puny  dege- 
nerate race  of  people,  weak  and.fickly  all  their 
lives,  feldom  exceeding  the  middle  period  of  lne  ; 
or  if  they  do,  being  unfit  for  bufinefs,  they  become 
a burden  to  fociety.  Thus  arts  and  manufactures, 
though  they  may  increafe  the  riches  or  a country, 
are  by  no  means  favourable  to  the  health  of  its  in- 
habitants. Good  policy  would  therefore  require 
that  fuch  people  as  iabour  during  life,  fhould  not 
be  fet  too  early  to  work.  Every  perfon  con- 
verfant  in  the  breed  of  horfes,  or  other  working 
animals,  knows,  that  if  they  be  let  to  haid  la- 
bour too  foon,  they  never  will  turn  out  to  ad;an- 
rage.  This  is  equally  true  with  reiped  to  the  hu 

mi Th^reare  neverthelefs  various  ways  of  employ- 
ing young  people  without  hurting  them  health. 
The^eafie?  parts  of  gardening,  hulbandry  or  any 
bufinefs  carried  on  without  doors,  are  mod  proper 
Thefe  are  employments  which  mod  young  Pe0P^ 
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are  fond  of,  and  fome  parts  of  them  may  always 
be  adapted  to  their  age,  tafte,  and  ftrength*. 

Such  parents,  however,  as  are  under  the  necef- 
fity  of  employing  their  children  within  doors,  ought 
to  allow  them  fufficient  time  for  adtive  diverfions 
without.  This  would  both  encourage  them  to  do 
more  work,  and  prevent  their  conltitutions  from 
being  hurt. 

Some  imagine,  that  exercife  within  doors  is  fuf- 
ficient but  they  are  greatly  miftaken.  One  hour 
fpent  in  running,  or  any  other  exercife  without 
doors,  is  worth  ten  within.  When  children  cannot 
go  abroad,  they  may  indeed  be  exercifed  at  home. 
'I  he  bed;  method  of  doing  this,  is  to  make  them 
run  about  in  a Ions;  room,  or  dance.  This  lad: 
kind  of  exercife,  if  not  carried  to  excefs,  is  of  ex- 
cellent fervice  to  young  people.  It  cheers  the  fpi- 
rits,  promotes  perfpiration,  (Lengthens  the  limbs, 
&c.  I know  an  eminent  phyfician  who  ufed  to  fay, 
that  he  made  his  children  dance,  inftead  of  giving 
them  phyfic.  It  were  well  if  more  people  followed 
ni$  example. 

The  cold  bath  may  be  confidered  as  an  aid  to 
exercife.  By  it  the  body  is  braced  and  fcrength- 
ened,  the  circulation  and  fecretions  promoted,  and, 
were  it  conducted  with  prudence,  many  difeafes,  as 
the  rickets,  fcrophula,  &c.  might  thereby  be  pre- 
vented. The  ancients,  who  took  every  method  to 
render  children  hardy  and  ro.buft,  were  no  llrangers 
to  the  ule  of  the  cold  bath  ; a-nd,  if  we  may  credit 
report,  the  practice  of  immerfing  children  daily  in 
cold  water  rnuft  have  been  very  common  among 
our  ancetlors. 

I lia/c  been  told  that  in  China,  where  the  police  is  the  bell: 
m the  world,  all  the  children  are  employed  in  the  eafier  part 
r.  £ai'°en>ng  and  hutbandry  ; as  weeding,  gathering  ftones  off 

the  land,  and  fuch  like. 


The 
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The  greateft  objection  to  the  ufe  of  the  cold  bath 
arifes  trotn  the  fuperftitious  prejudices  of  nurfes. 
Thefe  are  often  fo  ftrong,  that  it  is  impoffible  to 
bring  them  to  make  a proper  ufe  of  it.  I have 
known  fome  of  them  who  would  not  dry  a child  s 
fkin  after  bathing  it,  left  it  fhould  deftroy  the  effedt 
of  the  water.  Others  will  even  put  cloths  dipt  in 
the  water  upon  the  child,  and  either  put  it  to  bed, 
or  fuffer  it  to  go  aboyt  in  that  condition.  Some 
believe,  that  the  whole  virtue  of  the  water  depends 
upon  its  being  dedicated  to  a particular  faint  3 
while  others  place  their  confidence  in  a certain 
number  of  dips,  as  three,  feven,  nine,  or  the  like  5 
and  the  world  could  not  perfuade  them,  if  thefe  do 
not  fucceed,  to  try  it  a little  longer.  Thus,  by  the 
whims  of  nurfes,  children  loie  the  benefit  ot  the 
cold  bath,  and  the  hopes  of  the  phylician  from  that 

medicine  are  often  fruftrated. 

We  ought  not,  however,  entirely  to  let  ahde  the 
cold  bath,  becaufe  fome  nurfes  make  a wrong  ufe 
of  it.  Every  child,  when  in  health,  fhould  at 
leaft  have  its  extremties  daily  wafhed  in  cold  water. 
This  is  a partial  ufe  of  the  cold  bath,  and  is  better 
than  none.  In  winter  this  may  luffice  ; but,  in  the 
warm  feafon,  if  a child  be  relaxed,  or  fern  to  have 
a tendency  to  the  rickets  or  fcrophula,  its  whole 
body  ought  to  be  frequently  lrnmerfed  in  cold 
water.  Care  however  muft  be  taken  not  to  do  this 
when  the  body  is  hot,  or  the  ftomach  full.  The 
child  fhould  be  dipt  only  once  at  a time,  foould  be 
taken  out  immediately,  and  have  its  fkin  we  ru 
with  a dry  cloth. 

cfhe  bad  Effects  of  unwholefome  Air  upon  Children. 

Few  things  prove  more  dcftruftive  to  children 
than  confined  or  unwholefome  air.  This 
Iron  why  fo  few  of  thofe  infants,  who  are  put 
into  hofpitals,  or  parifh  workhoufo,  live.  Th^ 
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places  are  generally  crowded  with  old,  fickly,  and 
infirm  people;  by  which  means  the  air  is  rendered 
fo  extremely  pernicious,  that  it  becomes  a poifon 
to  infants. 

Want  of  wholefome  air  is  likewife  deftrudtive  to 
many  of  the  children  born  in  great  towns.  There 
the  poorer  fort  of  inhabitants  live  in  low,  dirty, 
confined  houfes,  to  which  the  frefh  air  has  hardly 
any  accefs.  Though  grown  people,  who  are  hardy 
and  robuft,  may  live  in  fuch  fituations,  yet  they 
generally  prove  fatal  to  their  offspring,  few  of 
whom  arrive  at  maturity,  and  thofe  who  do  are 
weak  and  deformed.  As  fuch  people  are  not  in  a 
condition  to  carry  their  children  abroad  into  the 
open  air,  we  muft  lay  our  account  with  lofing  the 
greater  part  of  them.  But  the  rich  have  no?  this 
excuie.  It  is  their  bufmefs  to  fee  that  their  chil- 
dren be  daily  carried  abroad,  and  that  they  be  kept 
in  the  open  air  for  a lufficient  time.  This  will  al- 
ways fucceed  better  if  the  mother  goes  along  with 
them.  Servants  are  often  negligent  in  thefe  mat- 
ters, and  allow  a child  to  fit  or  lie  en  the  damp 
ground,  mftead  of  leading  or  carrying  it  about! 
I he  mother  furely  needs  air  as  well  as  her  chil- 
dren; and  how  can  Ihe  be  better  employed  than 
in  attending  them  ? * 

«±'r***  Cuft°m  Prevails>  of  making  children 
deep  in  fma  1 apartments,  or  crowding  two  cr  three 
beds  mto  one  chamber.  Inftead  cf  this,  the  nurfery 
ought  always  to  be  the  largeft  and  bell  aired  room 

aoafttnentsrC',h  When  Chlld,re9  are  confln^  in  fmalj 
apartments,  the  a,r  not  only  becomes  unWholefome, 

“ ^ d'ids,  renders  them 

d loader  " N?  $ tilem  “ C0‘dS  an<1  other 

ai.orders  Nor  rs  the  cuftom  of  wrapping  them 

tHnk°tha°te  m rCradles  lc,i  pernicious.  One°  would 

fufo  bv  bread"  T Childr™  fh(,uid 

inner  by  breathing  free  air,  as  many  of  them  ac- 

tually 
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tually  cover  the  child’s  face  while  afleep,  and  other^ 
wrap  a covering  over  the  whole  cradle,  by  whic 
means  the  child  is  forced  to  breathe  the  fame  air 
over  and  over  all  the  time  it  deeps.  Cradles  in- 
deed are  on  many  accounts  hurtful  to  children,  and 
it  would  be  better  if  the  ufe  of  them  were  totally 

laid  afide*i  - . . t t,  . 

A child  is  generally  laid  to  deep  with  all  its 

clothes  on  • and  if  a number  of  others  are  heaped 
above  them,  it  muft  be  overheated  by  which 
means  it  cannot  fad  to  catch  cold  on  being  taken  out 
of  the  cradle,  and  expoied  to  the  open  air  with  on  y 
its  ufual  clothing,  which  is  too  frequently  the  cale. 

Children  who  are  kept  within  doors  all  day,  and 
fleep  all  night  in  warm  clol'e  apartments,  may,  with 
great  propriety,  be  compared  to  PlantJl  "url'd  * 
hot-houfe,  inllead  of  tire  open  air.  Though  (uch 
plants  may  by  this  means  be  kept  alive 
Time  they  will  never  arrive  at  that  degree  or 

ftren’oth,  vigour,  and  magnitude,  which  they  would 
haveDacquired  in  the  open'air,  nor  would  they  be  able 

to  bear  it  afterwards,  lhould  they  be  expofed  to  it. 

Children  brought  up  in  the  country  who  have 
been  accuftomed  to  open  air,  Ihould  not  be  too 

heh  educaX  bu/prcve,  very  hurtful 

, rVtlrlrrn  efcane  fuffocation,  confidering 

• 1,  is  amaziag  how  children  ft£„Poiie  i ^ fla„„els>  *c. 

the  manner  in  which  t > found  muffled  up  over 

J lately  attended  an  infant,  w * though  jt  was  in  the 

head  and  ears  in  many  1 . j f-  air  to  the  poor  babe  ; 

middle  of  June.  _ I begged  for  a ^lmle  f ^ my  ftaPy#  J.  found 

> f ^ r £?  * 

prejudices  whieh  proved  fata!  to  .nftnt  whjch  was  faid  to  be 
1 was  very  lately  called . to  f defired  the  mother  to  ftrip  the 

in a looffl  covering.  It  had  no  more  convul- 
fiun  fits.  t© 
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to  their  health.  All  fchools  and  feminaries  of  learn- 
ing  ought,  if  poffible,  to  be  fo  fituated  as  to  have 
frefh,  dry,  vvholefome  air,  and  fhould  never  be  too 
much  crowded. 

Without  entering  into  a detail  of  the  particular 
advantages  of  wholefome  air  to  children,  or  of  the 
bad  confequences  which  proceed  from  the  want  of  it, 
I fhall  only  obferve,  that  of  feveral  thoufands  of 
children  which  have  been  under  my  care,  I do  not 
remember  one  inftance  of  a fingle  child  who  con- 
tinued healthy  in  a dole  confined  fituation;  but 
have  often  known  the  moft  obftinate  difeafes  cured 

by  removing  them  from  fuch  a fituation  to  an  open 
free  air. 


Of  Nurfes. 

It  is  not  here  intended  to  lay  down  rules  for  the 
choice  of  nurfes.  This  would  be  wafting  time. 
Common  fenie  will  diredt  every  one  to  chufe  a wo- 
man who  is  healthy,  and  has  plenty  of  milk*.  If 
i-ie  be  at  the  fame  time  cleanly,  careful,  and  crood- 
iiatured  Ihe  can  hardly  fail  to  make  a proper  nurfe. 
After  all,  however,  the  only  certain  proof  of  a good 
nurfe,  is  a healthy  child  upon  her  breaft.  But,  as 
the  mifcondudt  of  nurfes  often  proves  fatal  to  chil- 
dren, it  will  be  of  importance  to  point  out  a few  of 
their  moft  baneful  errors,  in  order  to  roufe  the  at- 
ention  of  parents,  and  to  make  them  look  more 
itnftly  into  the  conduit  of  thofe  to  whom  they  com- 
mit the  care  of  their  infant  offspring. 

Though  it  admits  of  fo  me  exceptions,  yet  we 

„ iJ  c ?Wn  3S  a &enera^  rule,  that  every  woman 
who  nurfes  for  hire  Jhould  he  carefully  locked  after, 

PatmffTV"  * h‘r  thi,  reifon 

P rents  ought  always  to  have  their  children  nurfed 

infan!  !!;Tn0ftrn  kn,°VVn  P5°Ple  fo  imPofcd  uPn",  as  to  give  an 
ker  breaft.  ^ be  fuL'kI(;d  wl)0  had  nor  °ae  diop  of  milk  in 
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under  their  own  eye,  if  pofiible  ; and  where  this 
cannot  be  done,  they  ftmild  be  extremely  circum- 
fped  in  the  choice  of  thofe  perfons  to  whom  they  in- 
truft  them.  It  is  folly  to  imagine  that  any  woman, 
who  abandons  her  own  child  to  fuckle  another  fo-r 
the  fake  of  gain,  fhould  feel  all  the  affedions  of  a 
parent  towards  her  nurfling:  yet  fo  necefiary  are  the 
affections  in  a nurfe,  that,  but  for  them,  the  human 
race  would  foon  be  extinct. 

One  of  the  molt  common  faults  of  thofe  who. 
nurfe  for  hire,  is  dofing  children  with  flupefadives, 
or  fuch  things  as  lull  them  afleep.  An  indolent 
nurfe,  who  does  not  give  a child  fufficient  exer- 
cife  in  the  open  air  to  make  it  fleep,  and  does  not 
chufeto  be  difturbed  by  it  in  the  night,  willfeldom 
fail  to  procure  for  it  a dofe  of  laudanum,  diacodium, 
faffron,  or  what  anfwers  the  fame  purpofe,  a dofe  of 
fpirits,  or  other  ftrong  liquors.  Thefe,  though  they 
be  certain  poifon  to  infants,  are  every  day  admi- 
niftered  by  many  who  bear  the  character  of  very  good 

nurfes*. 

A nurfe  who  has  not  milK  enough  is  apt  to  ima- 
gine that  this  defed  may  be  fupplied  by  giving  the 
child  wines,  cordial  waters,  or  other  ftrong  liquors. 
This  is  an  egregious  miftake.  The  only  thing  that 
has  any  chance  to  fupply  the  place  of  the  nurie’s 
milk,  muft  be  fomewhat  nearly  of  the  fame  quality* 
as  cow’s  milk,  afs’s  milk,  or  beet  tea  with  a httle 
bread  It  never  can  be  done  by  the  help  of  ftrong 
' liquors.  Thefe,  inftead  of  nourifhing  an  infant, 
never  fail  to  produce  the  contrary  effea.  _ 

Children  are  often  hurt  by  nurfes  (offering  them 
to  crv  long  and  vehemently.  This  ftrains  then 
tender  bodies,  and  frequently  occafions  ruptures 
inflammations  of  the  throat,  lungs,  & c.  A child 

. If  a mother  on  .Kiting  her  child  at  nurfe : find  i,  ahvaya 
afleep,  I would  advife  her  remove  tt  immediately,  otherw.le 

K vvil’l  foon  flecp  its  laft. 
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never  continues  to  cry  long  without  fome  caufe, 
which  might  always  be  difcovered  by  proper  atten- 
tion •,  and  the  nurfe  who  can  hear  an  infapt  cry  till 
it  has  almoft  fpent  itfelf,  without  endeavouring  to 
pleafe  it,  mult  be  cruel  indeed,  and  is  unworthy 
to  be  intruded  with  the  care  of  an  human  crea- 
ture. 

Nurfes  who  deal  much  in  medicine  are  always  to 
be  fufpedted.  They  truft  to  it,  and  negledt  their 
duty.  I never  knew  a good  nurfe  who  had  her  God- 
frey’s cordial.  Daffy’s  elixirs,  Dalby’s  carminative, 
&c.  at  hand.  Such  generally  imagine,  that  a dofe  of 
medicine  will  make  up  for  all  defedts  in  food,  air, 
exerc.ife,  and  cleanlineff.  By  errors  of  this  kind,  I will 
Venture  to  fay,  that  one  half  the  children  who  die 
annually  in  London  lofe  their  lives. 

Allowing  children  to  continue  long  wet,  is  an- 
other very  pernicious  cuftom  of  indolent  nurfes.  This 
is  not  only  difagreeable,  but  it  galls  and  frets  the  in- 
fant, and,  by  relaxing  the  folids,  occafions  fcrophu- 
las,  rickets,  and  other  difeafes.  A dirty  nurfe  is  al- 
ways to  be  fufpecfed. 

Nature  often  attempts  to  free  the  bodies  of  children 
from  bad  humours,  by  throwing  them  upon  the 
fkin  : by  this  means  fevers  and  other  difeafes  are 
prevented.  Nurfes  are  apt  to  miftake  fuch  critfcal 
euruptions  for  an  itch,  or  fome  other  infectious  dif- 
order.  . Accordingly  they  take  every  method  to-  drive 
them  in.  In  this  way  many  children  lofe  -their 
lives  ; and  no  wonder,  as  Nature  is  oppoftd  in  the 
very  method  fhe  takes  to  relieve  them.  It  ought  to 
be  a rule,  which  every  nurfe  fhould  obferve,  never 
to  flop  any  eruption  without  proper  advice,  or  be- 
ing well  allured  that  it  is  not  of  a critical  nature.  At 

any  rate,  it  is  never  to  be  done  without  previous 
evacuations. 

Loofe  flools  is  another  method  bv  which  Nature 
otten  prevents  or  carries  off  the  difeafes  of  infants. 

D 2 If 
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If  thefe  proceed  too  far,  no  doubt  they  ought  to  be 
checked  •,  but  this  is  never  to  be  done  without  the 
ereateft  caution.  Nurfrs,  upon  the  fii ft  appearance 
o.  loofe  ftools,  frequently  fly  to  the  ule  of  aftnn- 
cents,  or  fuch  things  as  bmn  the  body.  Hence  in- 
flammatory levers,  and  other  fatal  diieafes,  are  occa- 
fioned.  A dofe  of  rhubarb,  a gentle  voimjt,  or 
fome  other  evacuation,  Ihould  always  preceue  me  ule 

of  aftringent  medicines.  ' ; 

One  of  the  greateft  faults  of  nurfes  is,  coni,f 
jner  the  difeafes  of  children  from  their  parents.  1 his 
they  are  extremely  ready  to  do,  Specially  ® 

dileale  is  the  e fife 6b  of  their  own  negligence.  Many 
inftances  might  be  given  of  perlons  who  have  eeo 
rendered  lame  for  life  by  a rail  from  he.r  nurfe* 
arms,  which  (he,  through  fear,  concealed  till  he 
misfortune  was  paft  cure.  Every  parent  who  m- 
trulls  anurfewith  the  care  of  a child  0“gh^ t g 
her  the  drifted  charge  not  to  conceal  the  molt  trt 
fling  diforderor  misfortune  that  may  befal  it. 

We  can  fee  no  reafon  why  a nurle,  who  con 
any  misfortune  which  happens  to  a child  under 
care  till  « tofes  its  He  or  limbs,  Ihould  not  he 
punilbed.  A lew  examples  of  this  wot,  d fave  he 
lives  of  many  infants  s but  as  there  is  little  re. Ion 
to  expeft  that  it  ever  will  be  the  cafe,  we  would 
earneftly  recommend  it  to  all  parents  to  look  care- 
iX  a her  their  children,  and  not  to  troll  fo  vale- 
able  a treafure  entirely 'm  the  hands  of  an  hue- 

Jt  ion.  "oT T 

^tll^provt;0  the*  ruin  of  any  ft-  where  it 
Lk-  and  when  its  foundations  are  laid  in  in- 
Fancyi  it’can  never  afterwards  be  wholly  -Heated. 
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Parents  who  love  their  offspring,  and  wiffi  well  to 
their  country,  ought  therefore,  in  the  management 
>of  their  children,  to  avoid  every  thing  that  may 
have  a tendency  to  make  them  weak  or  effim'nate, 
and  to  take  every  method  in  their  power  to  render 
their  conftitutions  ftrong  and  hardy. 

• By  arts  likethefe 

Laconia  nurs’d  of  old  her  hardy  ions; 

And  Rome’s  unconquer’d  legions  urg’d  their  way. 
Unhurt,  thro’  every  toil  in  every  clime*. 


CHAP.  II. 

OF  THE  LABORIOUS,  THE  SEDENTARY,  and 
the  STUDIOUS. 


T'HAT  men  are  expofed  to  particular  difeafes 
from  rhe  occupations  which  they  follow  is  a 
fadt  well  known  ; but  to  remedy  this  evil  is  a mat- 
ter of  fome  difficulty.  Molt  people  are  under  the 
neceffity  of  following  thofc  employments  to  which 
thev  have  been  bred,  whether  they  be  favourable 
to  health  or  nor.  For  this  reafon,  inffi  ad  of  in- 
veighing, in  a general  way,  as  tome  authors  have 
done,  again  ft  tnofe  occupations  which  are  hurtful 
to  health,  we  (hall  endeavour  to  p in  out  the  cir- 
cumftances  in  each  of  them  from  which  the  danger 
cheifly  anies,  and  to  propofe  the  moft  rational  me- 
thods of  preventing  it. 

Chy  mills,  founders,  forgers,  glafs-makers,  and 
feveral  other  amfts,  are  hurt  by  the  unwholefome 
air  which  they  are  obliged  to  breathe.  This  air  is 

* Arm  [Iron  t. 
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not  only  loaded  with  the  noxious  exhalations  arifing 
from  metals  and  minerals,  but  is  fo  charged  with 
phlogifton  as  to  be  rendered  unfit  for  expanding 
the  lungs  fufficiently,  and  anfwering  the  other  im- 
portant purpofes  of  refpiration.  Hence  proceed 
afhmas,  coughs,  and  confumptions  of  the  lungs, 
fo  incident  to  perfons  who  follow  thefe  employ- 
ments. 

To  prevent  fuch  confequences,  as  far  as  poffiole, 
the  places  where  thefe  occupations  are  carried  on, 
ought  to  be  conftrutfted  in  fuch  a manner  as  to  dis- 
charge the  fmoke  and  other  exhalations,  and  admit 
a free  current  of  frefn  air.  Such  artifts  ought  never 
to  continue  long'  at  work  *,  and  when  they  give 
over,  they  fhould  fuffer  themfelves  to  cool  gradu- 
ally, and  put  on,  their  clothes  before  they  go  into 
the  open  air.  They  ought  never  to  drink  large 
quantities  of  cold  weak,  or  watery  liquors,  while 
their  bodies  are  hot,  nor  to  indulge  in  raw  fruits, 
fallads,  or  any  thing  that  is  cold  on  the  (tomach*. 

Miners,  and  all  who  work  under  ground,  are 
likewife  hurt  by  unwholefome  air.  The  air,  by  its 
ftagnation  in  deep  mines,  not  only  lofes  its  proper 
fpring  and  other  qualities  neceffary  for  refpiration, 
but  is  often  loaded  with  fuch  noxious  exhalations  as 

to  become  a moft  deadly  poifo.n. 

The  two  kinds  of  air  which  prove  molt  deftructive 
to  miners,  are  what  they  call  the  f re  damp-,  and  the 
choke  damp.  In  both  cafes  the  air  becomes  a poifion 
by  its  being  loaded  with  phlogifton.  I he  danger4 
from  the  former  may  be  obviated  by  making  ic  ex- 
plode before  it  accumulates  in  too  great  quantities ; 
and  the  latter  may  be  generally  carried  off  by  promo- 
ting a free  circulation  of  air  in  the  mine, 

* When  perfons  heated  with  labour  h:ve  drank  co.d  kquor, 
they  ought  to  continue  at  work  for  fome  time  after. 
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Miners  are  not  only  hurt  by  unwholefome  air, 
but  likewife  by  the  particles  of  metal  which  adhere 
to  their  (kin,  clothes,  &c.  Thefe  are  abforbed,  or 
taken  up  into  the  body,  and  occafion  palfies,  verti- 
goes, and  other  nervous  affeftions,  which  often  prove 
fatal.  Fallopius  obferves,  that  thofe  who  work  in 
mines  of  mercury  feldom  live  above  three  or  four 
years.  Lead,  and  feveral  other  metals,  are  likewife 
very  pernicious  to  the  health. 

Miners  ought  never  to  go  to  work  fading,  nor 
to  continue  too  long  at  work.  Their  food  ought 
to  be  nouriOiing,  and  their  liquor  generous : no- 
thing more  certainly  hurts  them  than  living  too 
low.  They  fhould  by  all  means  avoid  codivenefs. 
This  may  either  be  done  by  chewing  a little  rhu- 
barb, or  taking  a lufficient  quantity  of  fa! lad  oil. 
Oil  not  only  opens  the  body,  but  fheaths  and  de- 

An  u mtcftines  from  the  111  effefts  of  the  metals. 
All  who  work  in  mines  or  metals  ought  to  wadi 

carefully,  and  to  change  their  clothes  as  foon  as  they 
give  over  working.  Nothing  would  tend  more  to 
prdeve  the.  health  of  fuch  people  than  a drift,  and 
aimolt  religious  regard  to  cleanlinefs. 

Plumbers,  painters,  gilders,  fmelters,  makers  of 
white  lead,  and  many  others  who  work  in  metals 
are  liable  to  the  fame  difeafes  as  miners  •,  and  ou^ht 
to  ob  erve  the  fame  direftions  for  avoiding  them.  ° 
Tallow-chandlers,  boilers  of  oil,  and  all  who 
A'ork  in  putrid  animal  fubdances,  are  likewife  liable 

thefetodiT  T h Unwh°lefome  fmells  or  effluvia  of 
t heie  bodies.  They  ought  to  pay  the  fame  regard  to 

cleanhnefs  as  miners;  and  when  they  are  ffFcfted 

dtemTotk  knCb  or  indigeftion,  we  would  adWfe 
them  to  take  a vomit  or  a gentle  puro-e  Such  f„h 

poffibrUSW,a'TS  t0,  be  a^tont 

p ffibie  When  long  kept,  they  not  only  become 

likewife  t0,tho!^  who  manufacture  them,  but 
f people  who  llve  the  neighbourhood. 

D 4 It 
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It  would  greatly  exceed  the  limits  of  this  part  of 
our  fubjeCt,  to  fpecify  the  difeafes  peculiar  to  per- 
fons  of  every  occupation  ; we  (hall  therefore  confider 
mankind  under  the  general  clafies  of  Laborious , Seden- 
tary, and  Studious. 

THE  LABORIOUS. 

Though  thofe  who  follow  laborious  employments 
are  in  general  the  moft  healthy  of  mankind,  yet  the 
nature  of  their  occcupations,  and  the  places  where 
they  are  carried  on,  expofe  them  more  particularly 
to  fome  difeafes.  Hufbandmen,  for  example,  are  ex- 
poled  to  all  the  vicifiitudes  of  the  weather,  which,  in 
this  country,  are  often  very  great  and  fudden,  and 
occafion  colds,  coughs,  quinfies,  rheumatifms,  le- 
vers, and  other  acute  diforders.  They  are  likewise 
forced  to  work  hard,  and  often  to  carry  burdens 
above  their  ftrength,  which,  by  overftraining  the 
veflels,  occafion  althmas,  ruptures,  pleurifies,  5tc. 

Thofe  who  labour  without  doors  are  often  af- 
flicted with  intermitting  fevers  or  agues,  occafioned 
by  the  frequent  vicifiitudes  of  heat  and  cold,  poot 
living,  bad  water,  fitting  or  lying  on  the  damp 
ground,  evening  dews,  night  air,  &c.  to  which  they 
are  frequently  expofed. 

Such  as  bear  heavy  burdens,  as  porters,  labourers, 
&c.  are  obliged  to  draw  in  the  air  with  much  greater 
force,  and  Sfo  to  keep  their  lungs  diftended  with 
more  violence  than  neceflary  for  common  refpira- 
tion  : by  this  means  the  tender  veffels  of  the  lungs 
are  overflretched,  and  often  burft,  infomuch  that  a 
fpittino-  of  blood  or  fever  enfues.  Hippocrates  men- 
tions an  inftance  to  this  purpofe,  of  a man,  who,  upon 
a wager,  carried  an  afs  ; but  was  foon  aftei  ieized 
with  a fever,  a vomiting  of  blood,  and  a rupture. 

Carrying  heavy  burdens  is  generally  the  effect  ot 
mere  lazinefs,  which  prompts  people  to  do  at  ones 
what  fhould  be  done  at  twice.  Sometimes  it  proceeds 
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from  vanity  or  emulation.  Hence  it  is,  that  the 
ftrongeft  men  are  mod  commonly  hurt  by  heavy  bur- 
dens, hard  labour,  or  feats  of  a&ivity.  It  is  rare  to 
find  one  who  boalts  of  his  ftrength  without  a rupture, 
a fpitting  of  blood,  or  fome  other  dileafe,  which  he 
reaps  as  the  fruit  of  his  folly.  One  would  imagine, 
the  daily  inftances  we  have,  of  the  fatal  efFedts  of  car- 
rying  great  weights,  running,  wreftling,  and  the  like, 
would  be  fufficient  to  prevent  fuch  practices. 

There  are  indeed  fome  Employments  which  ne- 
cefifarily  require  a great  exertion  of  ftrength  *,  as 
porters,  blacklmiths,  carpenters,  &c.  None  ought 
to  follow  thefe  but  men  of  fbrong  body  ; and  they 
fhould  never  exert  their  ftrength  to  the  utmoft,  nor 
work  too  long.  When  the  mufcles  are  violently 
(trained,  frequent  reft  is  neceftary,  in  order  that 
they  may  recover  their  tone ; without  this,  the 
ftrength  and  conftitution  will  foon  be  worn  our,  and 
a premature  old  age  be  induced. 

fhe  erifipelas,  or  St.  Anthony’s  fire,  is  a difeafe 
very  incident  to  the  laborious.  It  is  occafioned  by 
whatever  gives  a fudden  check  to  the  perfpiration, 
as  drinking  cold  water  when  the  body  is  warm/  wet 
feet,  keeping  on  wet  clothes,  fitting  or  lying  on  the 
damp  ground,  &c.  It  is  impofiible  for  thofe  who 
labour  without  doors  always  to  guard  againft  thefe 
inconveniences ; but  it  is  known  from  experience, 
that  their  ill  confequences  might  often  be  prevented 
by  proper  care. 

The  iliac  pafiion,  the  colic,  and  other  complaints 
of  the  bowels,  are  often  occafioned  by  the  fame  caufes 
as  the  erifipelas ; but  they  may  likewife  proceed  from 
atu lent  and  indigeftible  food.  Labourers  generally 
eat  unfermented  bread,  made  of  peas,  beans,  rye, 
and  other  windy  ingredients.  They  alfo  devour  great 
quantities  of  urtripe  fruits,  baked,  flewed,  or  raw, 
with  various  kinds  of  roots  and  herbs,  upon  which 

, they 
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they  often  drink  four  milk,  ftale  fmall  beer,  or  the 
like.  Such  a mixture  cannot  fail  to  fill  the  bowels 
v/ith  wind,  and  occafion  difeafes  of  thofe  parts. 

Inflammations,  wbitloes,  and  other  difeafes  of 
the  extremities,  are  likewife  common  among  thofe 
who  labour  without  doors.  Thefe  difeafes  are  often 
attributed  to  venom,  or  fomc  kind  of  poifon  : but 
they  generally  proceed  either  from  fudden  heat  after 
cold,  or  the  contrary.  When  labourers,  milk-maids, 
&c,  come  from  the  field,  cold  or  wet,  they  run  to 
the  fire,  and  often  plunge  their  hands  in  warm  water, 
by  which  means  the  blood  and  other  humours  in 
thofe  parts  are  fuddenly  expanded,  and,  the  veflels 
not  yeilding  fo  quickly,  a ftrangulation  happens,  and 
an  inflammation  or  a mortification  enlues. 

When  fuch  perfons  come  home  cold,  they  ought 
to  keep  at  a difiance  from  the  fire  for  fome  time,  to 
wafh  their  hands  in  cold  water,  and  to  rub  them  well 
with  a dry  cloth.  It  iometimes  happens,  that  pepple 
are  fo  benumbed  with  cold,  as  to  be  quite  depiived 
of  the  ufe  of  their  limbs.  In  this  cafe,  the  only  re- 
medy is  to  rub  the  parts  affetfied  with  fnow,  or, 
where  it  cannot  be  had,  with  cold  water.  If  they  be 
held  near  the  fire,  or  plunged  into  warm  water,  a 
mortification  will  generally  enfue. 

Labourers  in  the  hot  feafon  are  apt  to  he  flown 
and  deep  in  the  fun.  This  practice  is  fo  dangerous, 
that  they  often  awake  in  a burning  fever.  1 hele  ar- 
dent fevers,  which  prove  io  fatal  about  the  end  of 
fummer  and  beginning  of  autumn,  are  frequently 
occafioned  by  this  means.  When  labourers  leave 
off  work,  which  they  ought  always  to  do  during  the 
heat  of  the  day,  they  fhould  go  home,  or  at  leatt 
get  under  fome  cover  where  they  may  repofe  them- 

ielves  in  fafety.  . , 

Many  people  follow  their  employments^  in  the 

fields  from  morning  till  night,  without  eatln°h.®1^ 


thing. 
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— 0.  This  cannot  fail  to  hurt  their  health.  How- 
ever homely  their  fare  be,  they  ought  to  have  it  at 
regular  times;  and  the  harder  they  work,  the  more 
frequently  they  Ihould  eat.  If  the  humours  be  not 
frequently  replenifhed  with  frefh  nourishment,  they 
foon  become  putrid,  and  produce  fevers  of  the  very 
worft  kind. 

Many  peafants  are  extremely  carelefs  with  refpedl 
to  what  they  eat  or  drink,  and  often,  through  mere 
indolence,  ufe  unwholefome  food,  when  they  might, 
for  the  lame  expence,  have  that  which  is  wholefome. 
In  fome  parts  of  Britain,  the  peafants  are  too  care- 
Jefs  even  to  take  the  trouble  of  dreffing  their  own 
vLiuals.  Such  people  would  live  upon  one  meal 
a-day  in  indolence,  rather  than  labour,  though  it 
were  to  procure  them  the  greateft  affluence. 

Feveis  of  a very  bad  kind  are  often  occafioned 
among  labourers  by  poor  living.  When  the  body  is 
not  fufficiendy  no u riffled,  the  humours  become  vi- 
tiated, and  the  folids-^veak  ; from  whence  the  mod: 
latal  confequenc^s  enfue.  Poor  living  is  likewife 
productive  of  many  of  thofe  cutaneous  difeafes  fo 
irequent  among  the  lower  clafs  of  people.  It  is  re- 
markable that  cattle,  when  pinched  in  their  food 
are  generally  affedled  with  difeafes  of  the  {kin,  which 
ieldom  fail  to  dilappear  when  they  are  put  upon  a 
■good  pall ure.  This  fhews  how  much  a good  {late 

of  the  humours  depends  upon  a fufficient  quantity 
or  proper  nourifhment.  J 

Poi'crty  not  only  occjfions,  but  aggravates,  many 
of  the  ddeafes  of  the  laborious.  Few  of  thek  havl 
much  forefight;  and,  if  they  had,  it  is  feldom  in 
10  ,rave  anything.  They  are  glad  to 

mekla  fllltt  '?  live  from  day  t0  day  1 and  wiien  any 
^feafe  overtakes  them,  they  are  miferable  indeed" 

emt  i fiifg°TkC  T.lrtueof  charity  ought  always  to 
fieri  f /'  ,T°,  relleve  the  induftriom  poor  in  dif. 

‘ ’ is  lurely  the  moft  exalted  act  of  religion  and 

humanity. 
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humanity.  They  alone,  who  are  witneffes  of  thole 
jcenes  of  calamity,  can  form  a notion  of  what  num- 
bers petiffi  in  difeales,  tor  want  of  proper  affiftancv., 
and  even  for  want  of  the  ncceilanes  or  li  e. 

Labourers  are  often  hurt' by  a roolifh  emulati  n, 
-which  prompts  them  to  vie  with  one  another,  till 
they  overheat  themfeives  to  fuch  a degree  as  ro  oc- 
cafion  a fever,  or  even  to  drop  down  dead.  Such  as 
wantonly  throw  away  their  lives  in  this  manner,  de~ 
ferve  to  be  looked  upon  in  no  better  light  than  fclf- 


murderers.  . , 

The  office  of  a foldkry  in  time  of  war,  may  be 

ranked  among  the  laborious  employments.  Soldiers 
fuffer  many  hardlhips  from  the  inclemency  of  feafons, 
long  marches,  bad  provifions,  hunger,  watching,  un- 

wholefome  climates,  bad  vvater,  &c.  ie'e  0C^J  lon 
fevers,  fluxes,  rheumatifms,  and  other  fatal  difeales, 
which  generally  do  greater  execution  than  the  word, 
efpecialiv  when  campaigns  are  continued  too  late  in 
the  feafon.  A few  weeks  of  cold  rainy  weather  will 
often  prove  more  fatal  than  an  engagement. 

Thofe  who  have  the  command  of  armies  ffiould 
take  care  that  their  loldiers  be  well  cl  thed  and  well 
fed  They  ought  aifo  to  finiffi  them  campaigns  m 
due'  JronLd  co  provide  their  men  -«h  dryan 
well-aired  winter  quarters.  1 lies,  k • g 

care  at  the  fame  time,  to  keep  the  fit k at  a proper 
dlftancL  from  thofe  in  health,  would  tend  greatly  to 

preferve  the  lives  of  the  ioldiery  . 


. It indeed  to  be  regreHed,  ,ba,  foWien  ***£?«£ 

iolence  and  intemperance  m urn  P ;m  be  ycioor.  It 

■rendering  tke  "b"’  object  might,  in  on-  opinion. 

obtained,  by  employing  them  far  frjM  the 

vancing  their  pay  according  y.  y labour  lowered, 

ether  of  vice,  might  be  roadt,  lee.  might  be 

iblic  works,  a*  harbours,  canals,  turnpi*  made 
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Sailors  may  alfo  b;  numbered  among  the  labo- 
rious. They  undergo  great  hardfhips  from  change 
of  cli  mare,  the  violence  of  the  weather,  hard  labour, 
bad  provifions,  &c.  Sailors  are  of  fo  great  import- 
ance both  to  the  trade  and  fafery  of  this  kingdom, 
that  too  much  pains  can  never  be  beftowed  in 
pointing  out  the  means  of  preferving  their  lives. 

One  great  fource  of  the  dilcafes  of  fea-faring 
people  is  exccfs.  When  they  get  on  fhorc,  after 
having  been  long  at  fea,  without  regard  to  the  cli- 
mate, or  their  own  conftitutions,  they  plunge  head- 
long into  all  manner  of  riot,  and  often  perfift  till  a 
fever  puts  an  end  to  their  lives.  Thus  intempe- 
rance, and  not  the  climate,  is  often  the  caufe  why 
fo  many  of  our  brave  iailors  die  on  foreign  coafts. 
Such  people  ought  not  to  live  too  low  ; but  they 
will  find  moderation  the  befb  defence  againft  fevers 
and  many  others  maladies. 

Sailors,  when  on  duty,  cannot  avoid  fometimes 
getting  wet.  When  this  happens  ; they  fhould  change 
their  clothes  as  foon  as  they  are  relieved,  and  take 
every  method  to  reflore  the  perfpiration.  They 
fhould  not,  in  this  cafe,  make  too  free  with  fpirits 
or  other  ftrong  liquors,  but  fhould  rather  drink 
them  diluted  with  warm  water,  and  go  immediately 
to  bed,  where  a found  fleep  and  a gentle  fweac 
would  fet  all  to  rights. 

But  the  health  of  failors  fuffers  moft  from  un- 
wholefome  food.  The  conftant  ufe  of  faked  pro- 


maoe  without  hurting  manufactures  ; and  foldiers  might  be  en, 
a i ed  to  marry,  and  b mg  up  children.  A fcheme  of  this  kind 
nught  eafily  be  con  uded,  fo  as  not  to  deprefs  the  martial  fpirit, 
P 7 , 1 C m " We'e  ° lo  vvorl<  ^our  or  five  hours  every  day. 

a7ayS  W°rk  Wuhout  doors;  no  folder  (hjuJd  be  filtered 
to  wo,k  too  long  or  to  follow  any  fedentary  employment,  be- 

un  i fl  TP  Oy^nCS  rC;nde'  "iea  w'ak  effeminate,  quite 
et‘  ' hc  kaft  fll,Ps  of  war  : whereas  working  for  a few  hours 
every  day  wuhout  doors,  would  inure  them  to  the  weather,  brace 
their  nerve.,  and  increafe  their  ftrength  and  ccur.ge. 


vifions 
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vifions  vitiates  their  humours,  and  occafions  the 
fcurvy,  and  other  obftinate  maladies.  It  is  no  edly 
matter  to  prevent  this  difeale  in  long  voyages  *,  yet 
we  cannot  help  thinking,  that  much  might  be  done 
towards  effedting  fo  dehrable  an  end,  were  due  pains 
bellowed  for  that  purpofe.  For  example,  various 
roots,  greens,  and  fruits,  might  be  kept  a long 
time  at  lea,  as  onions,  potatoes,  cabbages,  lemons, 
oranges,  tamarinds,  apples,  &c.  When  fruits 
cannot  be  kept,  the  juices  of  them,  either,  fiefh  or 
fermented,  may.  With  theie  all  the  drink,  and 
even  the  food  of  the  fhip’s  company,  ought  to  be 

acidulated  in  long  voyages.  # .... 

Stale  bread  and  beer,  likewife  contribute  to  vitiate 
the  humours.  Flour  will  keep  for  a long  time  on 
board,  of  which  frelh  bread  might  frequently  be 
made.  Malt  too  might  be  kept,  and  infuied  with 
boilino-  water  at  any  time.  This  liquor,  when  drank 
even  m form  of  wort,  is  very  wholefome,  and  is 
found  to  be  an  antidote  againft  the  fcurvy.  Small 
wines  and  cyder  might  likewile  be  plentifully  laid 
in  •,  and  (hould  they  turn  four,  they  would  ltill  be 
ufeful  as  vinegar.  Vinegar  is  a great  antidote 
againft  difeafes,  and  fhould  be  ufed  by  all  travellers, 
especially  at  lea.  It  may- either  be  mixed  with  the  , 
water  they  drink,  or  taken  in  their  food. 

Such  animals  as  car,  be  kept  alive,  ought  l.kew.fe 
,o  be  carried  on  board,  as  hens,  ducks  pigs,  &c. 
Frelh  broths  made  of  portable  roup,  and  pn'ldin  s 
made  of  peas  or  other  vegetables,  ought  to  be 
ufed  plentifully.  Many  o.ther  things  will  readily 
occur  to  people  converiant  in  theft  matters,  whrch 
would  tend  roPpreferve  the  health  of  that  brave  and 
ufeful  fet  of  men*. 

• Our  countryman,  the  celebrated  Ctprij  Co*.^  Ibewn 

how  far,  by  proper  ^ hytge-of  three  ye  n 

fatal  to  leamen  may  e p expofed  to  every  climate, 

and  eighteen  days,  uunng  which  lie  was  expom  from 
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We  have  reafon  to  believe,  if  due  attention  were 
paid  to  the  diet,  air,  clothing,  and  above  all  things 
to  the  cleanlinefs  of  fea-faring  people,  they  would  be 
the  moft  healthy  fet  of  men  in  the  world  ; but  when 
thefe  are  neglefted  the  very  reverfe  will  happen. 

The  b eft. -medical  antidote  that  we  can  recommend 
to  failors  or  foldiers  on  foreign  coafts,  efpecially 
where  dampnefs  prevails,  is  the  Peruvian  bark. 
This  will  often  prevent  fevers,  and  other  fatal  difw 
eafes.  About  a drachm  of  it  may  be  chewed  every 
day;  or  if  this  fbould  prove  difagreeable,  an  ounce 
of  bark,  with  half  an  ounce  of  orange  peel,  and  two 
drachms  of  fnake-root  coarfely  powdered,  may  be 
mfufed  for  two  or  three  days  in  an  Englifh  quart  of 
brandy,  and  half  a wine  glafs  of  it  taken  twice  or 
thrice  a-day,  when  the  ftomach  is  empty.  This  has 
been  found  to  be  an  excellent  antidote  againft  fluxes, 
putrid,  intermitting,  and  other  fevers,  in  unhealthy 
climates.  It  is  not  material  in  what  form  this  me- 
dicine is  taken.  It  may  either  be  infufed  in  water, 
wine,  or  fpirits,  as  recommended  above,  or  made 
into  an  eleduary  with  fyrup  of  lemons,  oranges  or 
the  like.  ° 5 


Though  nothing 


THE  SEDENTARY, 
be 


can 


6 ut  more  contrary  to  the 

nature  of  man  than  a fedentary  life,  yet  this  clafs 
comprehends  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  fpecies. 
Almoft  the  whole  female  world,  and  in  manufac- 
turing countries,  the  major  part  of  the  males,  may 
be  reckoned  fedentary*.  ; 

Agricul- 
ture’0 n°rth  *°  thC  7*°  of  fouth  latitude,  of  one  hundred 

one  who  d iJof'  177^7  the,fti P 'S  COmPan-y>  he  only 

ufed  were  to fj ^ .The  principal  means  he 

cure  abundance^  nferVC  * attcnt'on  to  cleanlinefs,  to  pro- 
good water  and  CS  anc*  ^rel^  Prov*f>ons,  efpecially 

8 * The  V t.oallowhls  people  fufficient  time  for  red. 

•o  the  audio  Si  no“,,r',“  F""1"’'  b""  «iv'D  0"> 

, we  can  lee  no  reafon,  however,  for  reltri&ing  it 

to 
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Agriculture,  the'  firft  and  moft  healthful  of  alt 
employments,  is  now  followed  by  few  who  are  able 
Xo  carry  on  any  other  bufinefs.  But  thofe  who  ima- 
gine that  the  culture  of  the  earth  is  not  iufficient  to 
employ  all  its  inhabitants,  are  greatly  miftaken. 
An  antient  Roman,  we  are  told,  could  maintain 
his  family  from  the  produce  of  one  acre  of  ground. 
So  might  a modern  Briton,  if  he  would  be  con- 
tented To  live  like  a Roman.  This  (hews  what,  an 
immenfe  increafe  of  inhabitants  Britain  might  ad- 
mit of,  and  all  of  them  live  by  the  culture  of  the 

gr°A"ri’culture  is  the  great  fource  of  domeftic  riches. 
WheTe  it  is  negleded,  whatever  wealth  may  be  im- 
ported from  abroad,  poverty  and  mifery  will  abound 
at  home.  Such  is  and  ever  will  be,  the  fiudtu- 
atino-  Rate  of  trade  and  manufaftures,  that  th-ou- 
fancfs  of  people  may  be  in  full  employment  to-day 
and  in  beggary  to-morrow  Tins  can  ne™r  haP- 
pen  to  thoie  who  cultivate  the  ground.  They  can 
eat  the  fruit  of  their  labour,  and  can  always  by 
jr.duftry  obtain,  at  lead,  the  neceffar.es  of  life. 

Though  iedcntary  employments  are  neceffary, 
,-et  them  feems  to  be  no  reafon  why  any  perfon 
Ihould  be  confined  for  life  to  thefe  alone.  Were 
fuch  employments  intermixed  with  the  more  aftive 
iaho,ioUS  they  would  never  do  hurt.  It  is 
conftant  confinement  that  ruins  the  health.  A man 
may  not  be  hurt  by  fitting  five  or  fix  hours  a-day  , 
buf  if  he  is  obliged  to  fit  ten  or  twelve,  he  will  loon 

NjuxYi^not  want  of  exercife  alone  which  hurts 
fed-ntary  people;  they  likewife  differ  from  the  con- 
“h  which  they  breathe.  It  is  very  common 

lo  them  alone.  Many  arrificer.  may.  w.h JS  »«ch 
be  denominated  fedentaiy  as  t < ’ jn  very  awkward 

p ~ i.  **  »*■*  t0 
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to  fee  ten  or  a dozen  taylors*,  or  ftay  makers,  for 
example,  crowded  into  one  fmall  apartment,  where 
there  is  hardly  room  for  one  perfon  to  breathe 
fjeely.  In  this  fituation  they  generally  continue 
for  many  hours  at  a time,  often  with  the  addition 
of  feveral  candles,  which  tend  likewife  to  wafte  the 
air,  and  render  it  lefs  fit  for  refpiration.  Air  that 
is  breathed  repeatedly  becomes  unfit  for  expanding 
the  lungs.  This  is  one  caufe  of  the  phthifical  coughs^ 
anc  ether  complaints  of  the  breaft,  fo  incident  to 
iedentary  artificers. 

Even  the  perfpiration  from  a great  number  of 
perfons  pent  up  together,  renders  the  air  unwhole- 
iome  The  danger  from  this  quarter  will  be 
greatly  increafed,  if  any  any  one  of  them  happens  to 
iave  bad  lungs,  or  to  be  otherwife  difeafed.  Thofe 
wio  fit  near  him,  being  forced  to  breath?  the 
fame  air,  can  hardly  fail  to  be  infe&ed.  It  would 
be  a tare  thing,  however,  to  find  a dozen  of  fie- 
dentary  people  all  in  good  health.  ‘The  danger  of 

evely  on!  tC,getber  muft  therefore  be  evident  to 

Many  of  thofe  who  follow  fedentary  employ- 
ers *7  rftantlyin  * bending  polture,  at  U- 

mremrlv  h °!if  ,CmTi  &C'  Such  a « 

the  viral  ^ “"fu  ‘ A bending  polture  obltrufls  all 

hea,r  Z‘“dS’  rd  0fcC0Jrfe  muft  the 

rallv  * A“  d,n8ly  we  find  hich  artificers  otne- 

achs  o7P  Ti"S,  0hindi§eftions>  fl^ulences,  head- 
aens,  pains  of  the  breaft,  &c. 

»oftt^^OL°of1nnrVati0h  ^ thaf.,ine  Kft  told  me,  that 
the  unfavorable  poftur^n'  T atCributed  cheifly  to 

fcmenefs  of  thofe  place*  wf  W 'u  • ^C*  and  tbe  unwhole- 

*ore  attention  m ^bU,f,nCfs  iS  Carried  0n‘  lf 

human  lives,  this  evil  ^ipht  Te  **  rfa“  t0  the  prefervation  of 
wallers  only  mind  their  n £h  • b C«f Y rc.mcdied  5 but  while 
thefafety  of  their  fervants.  V'°  -ntere^  notbing  will  be  done  for 

E The 
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The  aliment  in  fedentary  people,  inftead  of  be- 
ing pufhed  forwards  by  an  eredt  pofture,  and  the 
a&ion  of  the  mufcles,  is  in  a manner  confined 
in  the  bowels.  Hence  indigeftions,  _ coftivenefs, 
wind,  and  other  hypochondriacal  affedlions,  the 
conftant  companions  of  the  fedentary.  Indeed 
none  of  the  excretions  can  be  duly  performed 
where  exercife  is  wanting  •,  and  when  the  mattei 
which  ought  to  be  difcharged  in  this  way  is  re- 
tained too  long  in  the  body,  it  muft  have  bad 
effeds,  as  it  is  again  taken  up  into  the  mafs  of  hu- 


mours. , . 

A bending  pofture  is  likewife  hurtful  to  the 

lungs.  When  this  organ  is  compreffed,  the  air 
„annot  have  free  accefs  into  all  its  parts  fo  as  to 
expand  them  properly.  Hence  tubercles,,  adhe- 
fions,  &c.  are  formed,  which  often  end  in  con- 
fumptions.  Befides,  the  proper  adion  of  the  lungs 
being  abfolutely  neceffary  for  making  good  blood, 
when  that  organ  fails,  the  humours  foon  become 
univerfally  depraved,  and  the  whole  conftitution 

& Sedentary  artificers  are  not  only  hurt  by  prefiure 
on  the  bowels,  but  alfo  on  the  inferior  extremi- 
ties which  obftrufts  the  circulation  in  thefe  parts, 
and  renders  them  weak  and  feeble.  Thus  taylors, 
fhoemakers,  &C-  frequently  lofe  the  ufe  of  their 
leas  altogether:  befides,  the  blood  and  humours 
ar?  by  ftagnation,  vitiated,  and  the  perforation  is 
obftruSed  : from  whence  proceed  the  fcab,  ulcerous 
fores,  foul  blotches,  and  other  cutaneous  dileafes, 
fo  common  among  fedentary  artificers. 

A bad  figure  of  body  is  a very  common  confe 
qufnce  of'clofe  application  to  fed™tarx  employ- 
ments The  fpine,  for  example,  by  being  conn 
“X  bent  puts  on  a crooked  lhape,  and  gene- 
"SyremainsPfo  ever  after.  But  a bad  figurejf 
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body  has  already  been  obferved  to  be  hurtful  to 
health,  as  the  vital  functions  are  thereby  impeded. 

A fedentary  life  fcldom  fails  to  occafion  an  uni- 
verfal  relaxation  of  the  folids.  This  is  the  great 
lource  from  whence  moft  of  the  difeafes  of  feden  . 
tary  people  flow.  The  fcrophula,  confumption, 
hyhencs,  and  nervous  difeafes,  now  fo  common, 
were  very  little  known  in  this  country  before  feden- 
tary artificers  became  fo  numerous:  and  they  are 
very  little  known  (till  among  fuch  of  our  people  as 
iollow  acfhve  employments  without  doors,  though 

Ir ,Sfflay°7nS  ,at  JCaft  tW°  thirds  of  the  inhabitants 
are  afflnfted  with  them. 


It  is  v.ry  difficult  to  remedy  thofe  evils,  becaufe 
roany  Wh°  have  been  accuftomed  to  a fedentary 

exerc  ll  ‘°fe  a"  ^"“ion  for 

xercife;  we  (hall  however,  throw  out  a few 

hints  with  refpea  to  the  moft  likely  means  for  pre- 
ferring the  health  of  this  ufeful  fet  of  people 

t'o  t‘akeforne  °f  thCm’  "e  h°PC’  WiU  be  wife  Enough 


tlfirer!135  bee,f  alread/  obferl,ed.  th-«  fedentary  ar- 
Th  u °IKn-  hurt  by  their  bending  pollute 

na  rU0f'ih“re,t0ftandOTfi”^  erf/as  ,te 
S*!T,  f,  thc'r  employments  will  permit.  They 
fhould  ikewife  change  their  pofture  frequently7 

off  woTk  ard^fk  t0°  !°"g 3t  a timc>  b-  "e-e 

-n  Prompt  v- a, f^n;”  ^ th^ 

li«'eC  t Zl'L  "S  velVonas'l/is  ^1^°° 

employ  it  properly  A journeyli  t^K  wea” 

cife  and  frelhair’  W3lkf'ng  atr°ad  for  exer* 

to  fpend  them  in  H'S  m-0",  of  chufes  often 

fome  fedentarv  ci  a ‘|U  lc'^ou^e>  or  in  playing  at 

both  his  time  and  hL  mo7ney  h ^ «eneralIy  lof“ 
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The  awkward  poftures  in  which  many  fedentary 
artificers  work,  feem  rather  to  be  the  effeCt  of  cuftom 
than  necefiity.  For  example,  a table  might  furely 
be  contrived  for  ten  or  a dozen  taylors  to  fit  round 
with  liberty  for  their  legs  either  to  hang  down,  or 
reft  upon  a foot-board,  as  they  fliould  chule.  A 
place  might  like  wife  be  cut  out  for  each  perfon, 
in  fuch  a manner  that  he  might  fit  as  conveniently 
for  working  as  in  the  prelent  mode  of  fitting 
'Crofs-legged. 

All  fedentary  artificers  ought  to  pay  the  mod  re- 
ligious \ regard  to  cleanlinefs.  Both  their  fituation 
and  occupations  render  this  highly  necefiary.  No- 
thing would  contribute  more  to  preferve  their 
health,  than  a ftridt  attention  to  it : and  fuch  of 
them  as  neglett  it,  not  only  run  the  hazard  of 
lofing  health,  but  of  becoming  a nuifance  to  their 


neighbours. 

Sedentary  people  ought  to  avoid  food  that  is 
windy,  or  hard  of  digeftion,  and  fhould  pay  the 
ftridteft  regard  to  fobriety.  A perfon  who  works 
hard  without  doors  will  foon  throw  oft  a debauch , 
but  one  who  fits  has  by  no  means  an  equal  chance. 
Hence  it  often  happens,  that  fedentary  people  are 
feized  with  fevers  after  hard  drinking.  When  fuch 
perfons  feel  their  fpirits  low,  inftead  of  running  to 
the  tavern  for  relief,,  they  ftiould  ride,  or  walk  in 
the  fields.  This  would  remove  the  complaint  more 
effectually  than  ftrong  liquor,  and  would  never  hurt 

the  conftitution.  _ . , 

Inftead  of  multiplying  rules  for  preferving  the 

health  of  the  fedentary,  we  {hall  recommend  to  them 
the  following  general  plan,  vi^  That  every  per  on 
who  follows  a fedentary  employment  fliould  culti- 
vate a piece  of  ground  with  his  own  hands.  l ilis 
he  might  dig,  plant,  fow,  and  weed  at  Mure 
hours,  fo  as  to  make  it  both  an  exercile  and 
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inenf,  while  it  produced  many  of  the  necefiaries  of 
life.  After  working  an  hour  in  a garden,  a man 
will  return  with  more  keenefs  to  his  employment 
within  doors,  than  if  he  had  been  all  the  while 
idle. 

Labouring  the  ground  is  every  way  conducive  to 
health.  It  not  only  gives  exercife  to  every  part 
of  the  body,  but  the  very  fmell  of  the  earth  and 
frefh  herbs  revive  and  cheers  the  fpirits,  whilft  the 
perpetual  profpedt  of  fomething  coming  to  maturity, 
delights  and  entertains  the  mind.  We  are  fo  formed 
as  to  be  always  pleafed  with  fomewhat  in  profpe£t 
however  diftant  or  however  trivial.  Hence  the  hap- 
pinefs  that  moft  men  feel  in  planting,  fowing,  build- 
ing, &c.  Thefe  feem  to  have  been  the  chief  em- 
ployments of  the  more  early  ages : and,  when  kings 
and  conquerors  cultivated  the  ground,  there  is  realon 
to  believe  that  they  knew  as  well  wherein  true  hap- 
pinefs  confided  as  we  do.  1 

It  may  fern  romantic  to  recommend  gardening 
to  manufaflurers  m great  towns;  bat  obfervation 
proves  that  the  plan  is  very  practicable.  In  the 
town  of  Sheffield,  in  Yorkihire,  where  the  great  iron 
manufacture  is  earned  on,  there  is  hardly  a journey- 
man  cutler  who  does  not  poffefs  a piece  of  ground 
which  he  cultivates  as  a garden.  This  practice  has 
many  falutary  effeSs.  It  not  only  induces  "hefe 
people  to  take  exercife  without  doors,  but  alfo  to 
eat  many  greens,  roots,  &c.  of  their  own  Growth 
which  they  would  never  think  of  purchafin- 
There  can  be  no  reafon  why  manufafturers  in  a °; 

fame  nkn  "r  ?ritain  ftould  not  f»Ho»  thf 
ame  plan.  It  ls  ,ndeed  to  be  regretted  thar  in 

praflic'abl  a"  38  L°nd?n  3 Plan  of  “his  kiml  » no" 
practicable : yet  even  there  fedentary  artificers  mav 

chufe  toTXace\hemakinS  * ,nd  e*ercife’ if’  ‘4 
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Mechanics  are  too  much  inclined  to  crowd  into 
great  towns.  The  fituation  may  have  fome  advan- 
tages •,  but  it  has  likewife  many  difadvantages.  All 
mechanics  who  live  in  the  country  have  it  in  their 
power  to  cultivate  a piece  of  ground  •,  which  indeed 
moft  of  them  do.  This  not  only  gives  them  exer- 
cife,  but  enables  them  to  live  more  comfortably. 
So  * far  at  lead  as  my  obfervation  extends,  mecha- 
nics who  live  in  the  county  are  far  more  happy 
than  thofe  in  great  towns.  They  enjoy  better 
health,  live  in  greater  affluence,  and  feldom  fail  to 
rear  a healthy  and  numerous  offspring. 

In  a word,  exercife  without  doors,  in  one  fhape 
or  another,  is  abfolutely  neceflary  to  health.  Thofe 
who  negkd  it,  though  they  may  for  a while  drag 
out  life,  can  hardly  be  laid  to  enjoy  it.  Weak  and 
effeminate,  they  languifh  for  a few  years,  and  loon 
drop  into  an  untimely  grave. 


THE  STUDIOUS. 

Intcnfe  thinking  is  fo  deftruSive  to  health,  that  few 
inftances  can  be  produced  of  ftudious  perions  who 
are  ftrong  and  healthy.  Hard  ftudy  always  implies 
a fedentary  life-,  and  when  intenfe  thinking  is  joined 
to  the  want  of  exercife,  the  confcquences  muft  e . 
We  have  frequently  known  even  a few  months  of 
clofe  application  to  ftudy  ruin  an  excellent  conftitu, 
tion  by  inducing  a tram  of  nervous  complain  s 
which  could  never  be  removed.  Man  is  evidently 
not  formed  for  continual  thought  more  than  for  per- 
petualTftion,  and  would  be  as  foon  worn  out  by  the 

°"s“aKtKower  Of  the  mind  over  the  body, 
that  by  its  influence,  the  whole  vital  motions  may 
he  Accelerated  or  retarded,  to  almoft  any  degree. 
Thus  cheerfulnefs  and  mirth  quicken  the  arc  - 
Son,  and  promote  all  the  lecreuonst  whereas  fad- 
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nefs  and  profound  thought  never  fail  to  retard  them. 
Hence  it  would  appear,  that  even  a degree  of 
though  tleffnefs  is  neceffary  to  health.  Indeed  the 
perpetual  thinker  feldom  enjoys  either  health  or 
fpirits ; while  the  perfon,  who  can  hardly  be  faid  to 
think  at  all,  generally  enjoys  both. 

Perpetual  thinkers,  as  they  are  called,  feldom 
think  long.  In  a few  years  they  generally  become 
quite  ftupid,  and  exhibit  a melancholy  proof  how 
readily  the  greateft  bleflings  may  be  abufed. 
Thinking,  like  every  thing  elfe,  when  carried  to 
extreme,  becomes  a vice;  nor  can  any  thing  afford 
a greater  proof  of  wifdom,  than  for  a man  fre- 
quently and  feafonably  to  unbend  his  mind.  This 
may  generally  be  done  by  mixing  in  cheerful  com- 
pany, adhve  diverfions,  or  the  like. 

^Inftead  of  attempting  to  inveffigate  the  nature 
of  that  connection  which  fubfifls  between  the  mind 
and  body,  or  to  inquire  into  the  manner  in  which 
they  mutually  affeCt  each  other,  we  (hall  only  men- 
tion thole  difeafes  to  which  the  learned  are  more 
peculiarly  liable,  and  endeavour  to  point  out  the 
means  of  avoiding  them. 

Studious  perions  are  very  fubjeCt  to  the  gout. 
Th’s  painful  difeafe  in  a great  meafure  proceeds 
*ro.m  indigeflion,  and  an  obftru&ed  perfpiration. 
It  is  lmpofilble  that  the  man  who  fits  from  morning; 
till  night  fhould  either  digeft  his  food,  or  have  any 
ot  the  fecretions  in  due  quantity.  But  when  that 
matter  which  fhould  be  thrown  off  by  the  fkin  is 
retained  in  the  body,  and  the  humours  are  not  dulv 
prepared,  difeafes  muft  enfue.  1 

The  ftudious  are  likewife  very  liable  to  the  ftone 
and  gravel.  Exercife  greatly  promotes  both  the 
ecretion  and  difehage  of  urine  ; confequently  a 
fedentary  lire  muft  have  the  contrary  effeCt.  Any 

mfT.r7  l faC‘Sfied  °f  this  ^ °bferving,  that  he 
paffes  much  more  urine  by  day  than  in  the  night, 
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and  alfo  when  he  walks  or  rides,  than  when  he 
fits.  \ 

The  circulation  in  the  liver  being  flow,  obftruc- 
tions  in  that  organ  can  hardly  fail  to  be  the  confer 
quence  of  inadivity.  Hence  fedentary  people  are 
frequently  afflided  with  fchirrous  livers.  But  the 
proper  fecretion  and  difeharge  of  the  bile  is  fo  ne- 
cefiary  a part  of  the  animal  oeconomy,  that  where 
thefe  are  not  duly  performed,  the  health  muft  foon 
be  impaired.  Jaundice,  indigeftion,  lofs  of  appe- 
tite, and  a wafting  of  the  whole  body,  feldom  fail 
to  be  the  confequences  of  a vitiated  ftate  of  the  liver 
or  obftrudions  ol  the  bile. 

Few  difeafes  prove  more  fatal  to  the  ftudious  than 
confumptions  of  the  lungs.  It  has  already  been  ob- 
ferved,  that  this  organ  cannot  be  duly  expanded  in 
thofe  who  do  not  take  proper  exercife ; and  where 
that  is  the  cafe,  obftrudions  and  adhefions  will  en- 
fue.  Not  only  want  of  exercife,  but  the  pofture 
in  which  ftudious  perfons  generally  fit,  is  very 
hurtful  to  the  lungs.  Thofe  who  read  or  write 
much  are  ready  to  contrad  a habit  of  bending  for- 
wards, and  often  prefs  with  their  breaft  upon  a 
table  or  bench.  This  pofture  cannot  fail  to  hurt  the 

The  fundions  of  the  heart  may  likewife  by  this 
means  be  injured.  I remember  to  have  feen  a man 
opened,  whole  pericardium  adhered  to  the  breaft- 
bone  in  fuch  a manner  as  to  obftud  the  motion  of 
the  heart,  arid  occafion  his  death.  1 he  only  pio- 
bable  caufe  that  could  be  afligned  for  this  Angular 
fymptom  was,  that  the  man,  whofe  bufinefs  was 
writing,  ufed  conftantly  to  fit  in  a bending  pofture, 
with  his  breaft  preffing  upon  the  edge  of  a plain 

table. 

No  perfon  can  enjoy  health  who  does  notpio- 
perly  ditreft  his  food.  But  intenfe  thinking  and 

inadivity-  never  fail  to  weaken  the  powers  of  dn 
J seltion. 
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queftion.  Hence  the  humours  become  crude  and 
vitiated,  the  folids  weak  and  relaxed,  and  the  whole 
conftitution  goes  to  ruin. 

Long  and  intenfe  thinking  often  occafions 
grievous  head-achs,  which  bring  on  vertigoes, 
apoplexies,  palfies,  and  other  fatal  diforders.  °The 
belt  way  to  prevent  thefe  is,  never  to  ftudy  too  long 
at  one  time,  and  to  keep  the  body  regular,  either  by 
proper  food,  or  taking  frequently  a little  of  lome 
opening  medicine. 

. Thole  who  read  or  write  much  are  often  affli&ed 
with  fore  eyes.  Studying  by  candle-light  is  pecu- 
liarly hurtful  to  the  fight.  This  ought  to  be  prac- 
tifed  as  leldom  as  poftible.  When  it  is  unavoid- 
able, the  eyes  fhouid  be  fhaded,  and  the  head 
mould  not  be  l^elci  too  low.  When  the  eyes  are 
weak  or  painful,  they  fhouid  be  bathed  every  night 

and  morning  in  cold  water,  to  which  a little  brandy 
may  be  added,  1 


. lc  has  already  been  obferved,  that  the  excre- 
tions are  very  detettive  in  the  ftudious.  The  dropfi 
is  often  occafioned  by  the  retention  of  thol'e  hu- 
mours which  ought  to  be  carried  off  in  this  way. 
Any  perfon  may  obferve,  that  fitting  makes  hi- 
legs  fwell,  and.  that  this  goes  off  by  exercife ; 
which  clearly  points  out  the  method  of  prevention. 

• e!5r!’  Specially  of  the  nervous  kind,  are  offer 
the  effedt  of  ftudy.  Nothing  affedts  the  nerves  fc 
much  as  mtenfe  thought.  It  in  a manner  unhinges 
the  whole  human  frame,  and  not  only  hurts  the 

^dLhi0utmnS,  b!Ut  i'f<fders  the  mind  itfelf.  Hence 

often  tTe  ;^C  a?Ch»°  ^ CVen  madnefs»  are 
the  effedl  of  clofe  application  to  ftudy  In 

f "i  'u';:  Thid>  «"  proceTeithe" 

bad  ftate  of  the  humours,  a defect  of  the 
ufual  rc-crelions,  or  a debility  of  the  nervous  fvfttm 
whtch  may  not  be  induced  by  intenfe  thinking  ' 


l 
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But  the  moft  affli&ing  of  all  the  difeafes  which 
attack  the  ftudious  is  the  hypochondriac.  This 
difeafe  feldom  fails  to  be  the  companion  of  deep 
thought.  It  may  rather  be  called  a complication 
of  maladies  than  a fingle  one.  To  what  a wretched 
condition  are  the  beft  of  men  often  reduced  by  it ! 
Their  (Length  and  appetite  fail  j a perpetual  gloom 
hangs  over  their  minds-,  they  live  in  the  conftant 
dread  of ‘death,  and  are  continually  in  fearch  of  re- 
lief from  medicine,  where,  alas  ! it  is  not  to  be 
found.  Thofe  who  labour  under  this  diforder, 
though  they  are  often  made  the  fubjedt  of  ridi- 
cule,0 juftly  claim  our  higheft  fympathy  and  com- 


paffion. 

Hardly  any  thing  can  be  more  prepofterous  than 
for  a perfon  to  make  ftudy  his  loie  bufinefs.  A mere 
fbudent  is  feldcm  an  ufeful  member  of  fociety.  He 
often  negledls  the  moft  important  duties  of  life,  in 
order  to"  purfue  ftudies,  of  a very  trifling  nature, 
fndeedit  rarely  happens,  that  any  ufeful  invention 
is  the  effedf  of  mere  ftudy.  The  farther  men  dive 
into  profound  refearches,  they  generally  deviate 
the  more  from  common  fenfe,  and  too  often  lofe 
fierht  of  it  altogether. Profound  {peculations,  in- 
{lead  of  making  men  wifer  or  better,  generally  ren- 
der them  abfolute  fceptics,  and  overwhelm  them 
with  doubt  and  uncertainty.  All  that  is  neceflary 
for  man  to  know,  in  order  to  be  happy,  is  eauly 
obtained  and  the  reft,  like  the  forbidden  fruit, 

ferves  only  to  encreafe  his  mifery. 

Studious  perfons,  in  order  to  relieve  their  minds, 
muft  not  only  difeontinue  to  read  and  write,  but 
engage  in  fome  employment  or  diverfion  that  will 
fo  far  occupy  the  thought  as  to  make  them  forget 
the  bufinefs  of  the  clofet.  A.  folitary  ride  or  wa  . 
are  fo  far  from  relaxing  the  mind,  that  they  rather 
encourage  thought.  Nothing  can  dtvert  the  mind 
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when  it  gets  into  a train  of  ferious  thinking,  but 
attention  to  fubjedls  of  a more  trivial  nature. 
Thefe  prove  a kind  of  play  to  the  mind,  and  con- 
fequently  relieve  it. 

Learned  men  olten  contract  a contempt  for  what 
they  call  trifling  company.  They  are  afhamed  to 
be  feen  with  any  but  philofophers.  Tins  however 
is  no  proof  of  their  being  philofophers  themfelves. 
No  man  deferves  that  name  who  is  afhamed  to  un- 
bend his  mind,  by  aflociating  with  the  cheerful  and 
gay.  Even  the  fociety  of  children  will  relieve  the 
mind,  and  expel  the  gloom  which  application  to 
ftudy  is  too  apt  to  occafion. 

As  ftuoious  people  are  neceftarily  much  within 
doors,  they  fhould  make  choice  of  a large  and  well- 
aired  place  for  ftudy.  "1  his  would  not  only  pre- 
vent the  bad  effects  which  attend  confined  air,  but 
would  cheer  the  fpirits,  and  have  a moll  happy  in- 
fluence both  on  the  body  and  mind.  It  is  laid  of 
Euripides  the  tragedian,  that  he  uled  to  retire  to  a 
dark  cave  to  compoie  his  tragedies,  and  of  De- 
mofthenes  the  Grecian  oraror,  that  he  chofe  a place 
for  ftudy  where  nothing  could  be  either  heard  or 
feen.  With  all  deference  to  iuch  venerable  names, 
we  cannot  help  condemning  their  tafte.  A man 
may  furely  think  to  as  good  purpofe  in  an  elegant 
apartment  as  in  a cave;  anJ  may  have  as  happy 
conceptions  where  the  ail-cheering  rays  of  the  fun 

render  the  air.  wholeiome,  as  in  places  where  they 
never  enter.  1 


Thofe  who  read  or  write  much  fhould  verv 
attentive  to  their  pofture.  They  ought  to  fit  and 
itand  by  turns  always  keeping  as  nearly  in  an  erect 
pofture  as  poflible.  Thofe  who  diftate,  may  do  it 
walking  It  has  an  excellent  effebt  frequently  to 
read  or  fpeak  aloud.  This  not  only  exercifes  the 
Lngs,  but  almoft  the  whole  body.  Hence  ftudi- 
ous  people  are  greatly  benefited  by  delivering  d,f- 

courfes 
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courfes  in  public.  Public  fpeakers,  indeed,  fome- 
times  hurt  themfelves  by  overadting  their  part;  but 
this  is  their  own  fault.  The  martyr  to  mere  voci- 
feration merits  not  our  fympathy. 

The  morning  has,  by  all  medical  writers,  been 
reckoned  the  belt  time  for  ftudy.  It  is  fo.  But  it 
is  alfo  the  moft  proper  feafon  for  exercife,  while  the 
ftomach  is  empty,  and  the  fpirits  refrefhed  with 
fleep.  Studious  people  fhould  therefore  fometimes 
fpend  the  morning  in  walking,  riding,  or  fome  man- 
ly diverfions  without  doors.  This  would  mak 
them  return  to  ftudy  with  greater  alacrity,  and 
would  be  of  more  fervice  than  twice  the  time  after 
their  fpirits  are  worn  out  with  fatigue.  It  is  not 
fufficient  to  take  diverfion  only  when  we  can  think 
no  longer.  Every  ftudious  perfon  fhould  make  it 
a part  of  his  bufinefs,  and  fhould  let  nothing  in- 
terrupt his  hours  of  recreation  more  than  thofe  of 

ftudy.  # . 

• Mufic  has  a very  happy  effedt  in  relieving  the 

mind  when  fatigued  with  ftudy.  It  would  be  well 
if  every  ftudious  perfon  were  lo  far  acquainted  with 
that  fcience  as  to  amufe  himfelf  after  fevere , 
thought,  by  playing  fuch  airs  as  have  a tendency  to 
raife^the  fpirits,'  and  infpire  cheerfulnefs  and  good 

humour.  r 

It  is  a reproach  to  Learning,  that  any  of  her 

votaries,  to  relieve  the  mind  after  ftudy,  fhould  be- 
take themfelves  to  the  ufe  of  ftrong  liquors.  This 
indeed  is  a remedy;  but  it  is  a defperate  one,  and 
always  proves  deftruaive.  Would  fuch  perfons, 
when  their  fpirits  are  low,  get  on  horleback,  and 
ride  ten  or  a dozen  miles,  they  would  find  it  a more 
effeaual  remedy  than  any  cordial  medicine  in  the 
apothecary’s  fhop,  or  all  the  ftrong  liquors  in  the 

world.  . _ ^ 

The  following  is  my  plan,  and  I cannot  recom- 
mend a better  to  others.  When  my  mind  is  fa- 
1 ■ tifrued 
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tigued  with  ftudy,  or  other  ferious  bufinefs,  I mount 
my  'horfe,  and  ride  ten  or  twelve  miles  into  the 
country,  where  I fpend  a day,  and  fometimes  two, 
with  a cheerful  friend;  after  which  I never  fail  to 
return  to  town  with  new  vigour,  and  to  purfue  my 
ftudies  or  bufinefs  with  frefh  alacrity. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted,  that  learned  men, 
while  in  health,  pay  fo  little  regard  to  thefe  things ! 
There  is  not  any  thing  more  common  than  to  fee  a 
miferable  objed  over-run  with  nervous  difeafes, 
bathing,  walking,  riding,  and,  in  a word,  doing 
every  thing  for  health  alter  it  is  gone;  yet,  if  any 
one  had  recommended  thefe  things  to  him  by  way 
of  prevention,  the  advice  would,  in  all  probabi- 
lity, have  been  treated  with  contempt,  or,  at  leaft, 
with  negled.  Such  is  the  weaknefs  and  folly  of 
mankind,  and  fuch  the  want  of  forefight,  even  irt 
thofe  who  ought  to  be  wifer  than  others! 

With  regard  to  the  diet  of  the  ftudious,  we  fee 
no  reafon  why  they  ihould  abftain  from  any  kind  of 
food  that  is  wholefome,  provided  they  ufe  it  in 
moderation.  _ They  ought,  however,  to  be  fparing 
in  the  ule  of  every  thing  that  is  windy,  rancid,  or 
hard  of  digeftion.  Their  fuppers  fhould  always  be 
fight  or  taken  foon  in  the  evening.  Their  drink 
may  be  water,  fine  malt  liquor,  not  too  ftrong, 
good  cyder,  wine  and  water,  or,  if  troubled  with 
acidities,  water  mixed  with  a little  brandy,  rum  of 
any  other  genuine  fpirit. 

We  fhall  only  oblerve,  with  regard  to  thofe  kinds 

3re  moft  ProPer  for  the  ftudious, 

• i e^i  10u  ^ n°t  he  too  violent,  nor  ever  car- 
rad  t°  the  degree  of  exceflive  fatigue.  They 
ought  I ike  wife  to  be  frequently  varied  fo  as  to  pive 

nf'n  “ a'  tl,C  differe,,t  Par's  of  the  body,  and 
lould  as  often  as  poffible,  be  taken  in  the  open 

• Jn  general,  riding  on  horfeback,  walking, 

working 
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working  in  a garden,  or  playing  at  lome  adlive  di- 
verfions,  are  the  bell. 

We  would  likewife  recommend  the  ufe  of  the  ' 
cold  bath  to  the  ftudious.  It  will,  in  Tome  mea- 
fure,  fupply  the  place  of  exe.rcile,  and  fhould  not 
be  neoledled  by  perfons  of  a relaxed  habit,  efpe- 
ciallv  -in  the  warm  feafon. 

No  perfon  ought  either  to  take  violent  exercife  or 
to  iludy  immediately  after  a full  meal. 


C H A P.  III. 
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UNWHOLESOME  food,  and  irregularities  of 
diet,  occafion  many  difeafes.  There  is  no 
doubt  but  the  whole  conftitution  of  body  may  be 
changed  by  diet  alone.  The  fluids  may  be  thereby 
attenuated  or  condenfed,  rendered  mild  or  acrimo- 
nious, coagulated  or  diluted,  to  almoft  any  degree. 
Nor  are  its  efftfts  upon  the  folids  lefs  confiderable. 
They  may  be  braced  or  relaxed,  have  their  fen liabi- 
lity, motions,  &c.  greatly  encreafed  or  dimin.fhed, 
by  different  kinds  of  aliment.  A very  fmall  atten- 
tion to  thefe  things  will  be  fufficient  ’to  fhew,  how 
much  the  prefervation  of  health  depends  upon  a 
proper  regimen  of  the  diet,  i 

1 Nor  is  an  attention  to  diet  neceffary  for  the  pre- 
fervation  of  health  only  : jt  is  likewiieof  import- 
ance  in  the  cure  of  "Sffeafcs.  Every  intention  m 
the  cure  of  many  difeafes,  may  be  anfwered  by  die 
aLe  Its  effcas!  indeed,  are  not  always  fo  quick 
as  thole  of  medicine,  but  they  are  generally  more 
laBin^  • befides,  it  is  neither  lo  cul agreeable  to  the 
patient,*  not  fo  dangerous  as  med.cme,  and  „ al- 
ways  more  eafily  obtained,  Qur 
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Our  intention  here  is  not  to  enquire  minutely 
into  the  nature  and  properties  of  the  various  kinds 
of  aliment  in  ufe  among  mankind ; nor  tp  fhew  their 
effects  upon  the  different  conftitutions  of  the  human 
body;  but  to  mark  fome  of  the  moft  pernicious  er- 
rors which  people  are  apt  to  fall  into,  with  refped 
both  to  the  quantity  and  qualities  of  their  food,  and 
to  point  out  their  influence  upon  health. 

It  is  not  indeed  an  eafy  matter  to  afcertain  the 
exafl  quantity  of  food  proper  for  every  age,  fex,  and 
conftitution  : but  a fcrupulous  nicety  here  is  by  no 
means  neceffary,  The  bed  rule  is  to  avoid  all 
extremes.  Mankind  were  never  intended  to  weigh 
and  meafure  their  food.  Nature  teaches  every 
creature  when  it  has  enough  ; and  the  calls  of  third 
and  hunger  are  fufficient  to  inform  them  when  more 
is  neceffary. 

Though  moderation  is  the  chief  rule  with  regard 
to  the  quantity,  yet  the  quality  of  food  merits  a 
farther  confideration.  i here  are  many  ways  by 
which  provifions  may  be  rendered  unwholefome. 
Bad  feafons  may  either  prevent  the  ripening  of 
grain,  or  damage  it  afterwards.  Thefe,  indeed,  are 
ads  of  Providence,  and  we  mud  fubmit  to  them  ; 
but  furel7  n°  punifhment  can  be  too  fevere  for 
thofe  who  fuffer  provifions  to  fpoil  by  hoarding  them, 
on  purpofe  to  raife  the  price,  or  who  promote  their 
own  intered  by  adultering  the  neceffaries  of  life* 

Animal,  as  well  as  vegetable  food,  may  be  ren- 
dered unwholefome,  by  being  kept  too  long.  All 
animal  fubdances  have  a condant  tendency  tcTputre- 
iaction  ; and,  when  that  has  proceeded  too  far,  they 


/■n*,The  P°or’  indeed,  are  generally  the  firft  who  fufFer  V un- 
foand  prov.fion,;  but  the  lives  of  the  labouring  poor  are  of  great 
2 *2  t0/  16  : difeafes  cccaffoLf  by  unwhoL 

DMnl/int  °ften  Pr°V'e  b7  which  means  they  reach 

CP  hat  „Try  /Jatl0n'  It  is  therefore  the  iotcreft  of  all  to  take 
•are  that  no  fpoilt  provifions  of  any  kind  be  expo  fed  to  fale. 


not 
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riot  only  become  ofFenfive  to  the  fenfes,  but  hurtful 
to  health.  Difealed  animals,  and  fuch  as  die  of 
themfelves,  ought  never  to  be  eaten.  It  is  a com- 
mon practice,  however,  in  fome  grazing  countries, 
for  fervants  and  poor  people  to -eat  luch  animals  as 
die  of  any  difeale,  or- are  killed  by  accident.  Po- 
verty, indeed,  may  oblige  people  to  do  this;  but 
they  had  better  eat  a finaller  quantity  of  what  is 
found  and  wholefome:  it  would  both  afford  a better 
nourifhment,  and  be  attended  with  lefs  danger. 

The  injunctions  given  to  the  Jews,  not  to  eat 
any  creature  which  died  of  itfelf,  feem  to  have  a 
ItriCt  regard  to  health  ; and  ought  to  be  obferved  by 
Chriftians  as  well  as  Jews.  Animals  never  die 
themfelves  without  fome  previous  difeale;  but  how 
a difealed  animal  fhould  be  wholefome  food,  is  in- 
conceivable : even  thoie  which  die  by  accident  mult 
be  hurtful,  as  their  blood  is  mixed  with  the  flefh, 
and  foon  turns  putrid. 

Animals  which  feed  grofsly,  as  tame  ducks,  hogs, 
&c.  are  neither  fo  eafily  digefted,  nor  afford  fuch 
wholefome  nourifhment  as  others.  No  animal  can 
be  wholefome  which  does  not  take  fufficient  exer- 
cife.  Moll  of  our  flailed  cattle  are  crammed  with 
orofs  food,  but  not  allowed  exercife  nor  free  air  ; 
by  which  means  they  indeed  grow  fat,  but  their 
juices  not  being  properly  prepared  or  afiimilated, 
remain  crude,  and  occafion  indige (lions,  grofs  hu- 
mours, and  oppreffion  of  the  lpirits,  in  thofe  who 

feed  upon  them. 

Animals  are  often  rendered  unwholefome  by  being 
over- heated.  Exceflive  heat  caufes  a fever,,  exalts 
the  animal  falls,  and  mixes  the  blood  fo  intimately 
With  the  flefh,  that  it  cannot  be  feparated.  for  this 
reafon,  butchers  fhould  be  feverely  pun.fhed  who 
over  drive  their  cattle.  No  perfon  would  .chufe  to 
eat  the  flefh  of  an  animal  which  had  died  in  a lug 
fever;  yet  that  is  the  Gale  with  all  over-drove  cattle^ 
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3nd  the  fever  is  often  raifed  even  to  the  degree  of 
madnefs. 

But  this  is  not  the  only  way  by  which  butchers 
tender  meat  unwholeiome  The  abominable  cuf- 
tom  of  filling  the  cellular  membrane  of  animals  with 
air,  in  Order  to  make  them  appear  fat,  is  every  day 
pradtifed.  This  not  only  fpoils  the  meat,  and  ren- 
ders it  unfit  for  keeping,  but  is  fuch  a dirty  trick, 
that  the  very  idea  of  it  is  fufficient  to  difguft  a per- 
fon  of  any  delicacy  at  every  thing  which  comes 
from  the  lhambles.  Who  can  bear  the  thought  of 
eating  meat  which  has  been  blown  up  with  air  from 
the  iungs  of  a dirty  fellow,  perhaps  labouring  under 
the  very  word:  of  difeafes. 

Butchers  have  likewife  a method  of  filling  the 
cellular  membranes  of  animals  with  blood.  °This 
makes  the  meat  feem  fatter,  and  likewife  weigh 
more,  but  is  notwithstanding  a very  pernicious  cuf- 
tom,  as  it  both  renders  the  meat  unwholeiome  and 
unfit  for  keeping.  I feldom  fee  a piece  of  meat 
from  the  ihambles,  where  the  blood  is  not  diffufed 
through  the  cellular  texture.  I fhall  not  fay  that 
this  is  always  the  effect  of  defign  ; but  I am  certain 
it  is  not  the  cafe  with  animals  that  are  killed  for 
domeitic  ufe,  and  properly  blooded.  Veal  feems 
to  be  molt  frequently  fpoilt  in  this  way.  Perhaps 
that  may  in  l'ome  meafure  be  owing  to  the  pradtice 
of  carrying  calves  from  a great  diftance  to  market, 
by  which  means  their  tender  fiefh  is  bruifed,  and 
many  of  their  veffels  burft. 

No  people  in  the  world  eat  fuch  quantities  of  ani- 
mal food  as  the  Englifh,  which  is  one  reafon  why 
tney  are  io  generally  tainted  with  the  fcurvv  and  its 

* trau  °f.  Sequences,  indigeftion,  low 
fpims  hypochondriacifm,  &;c.  Animal  food  was 
ure  y e fgned  for  man,  and  with  a proper  mixture 

vegetables,  it  will  be  found  the  molt  wholefome  ; 

F but 
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but  to  gorge,  beef,  mutton,  pork,  fifli,  and  fowl, 
twice  or  thrice  a day,  is  certainly  too  much.  All 
who  value  health  ought  to  be  contented  with  mak- 
ing one  meal  of  flefh  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  and 
this  ought  to  confift  of  one  kind  only. 

The  moft  obftinaie  fcurvy  has  often  been  cured 
by  a vegetable  diet ; nay,  milk  alone  will  frequently 
do  more  in  that  difeafe  than  any  medicine.  Hence 
it  is  evident,  that  if  vegetables  and  milk  were  more 
ufed  in  diet,  we  Ihould  have  lefs  fcurvy,  and  like- 
wife  fewer  putrid  and  inflammatory  fevers.  Frefh 
veaetables,  indeed,  come  to  be  daily  more  ufed  in 
dia;  this  laudable  practice  we  hope  will  continue 


to  gain  ground. 

Our  aliment  ought  neither  to  be  too  mo.  ft  nor 
too  dry.  Moft  aliment  relaxes  the  folids,  and  ren- 
ders the  body  feeble.  Thus  we  fee  females,  who 
live  much  on  tea  and  other  watry  diet,  gf™ra“>r 
become  weak,  and  unable  to  digeft  iolid  tood ; 
hence  proceed  hyfterics,  and  all  their  dreadful  con- 
fequences.  On  the  other  hand,  food  that  is  too  dry, 
renders  the  folids  in  a manner  rigid,  and  the  hu- 
mours vifcid,  which  difpofes  the  body  to  inflamma- 
tory fevers,  fcurvies,  and  the  like.  . ... 

Much  has  been  faid  on  the  ill  effefts  of  tea  in  diet. 
They  ate,  no  doubt,  numerous;  but  they  proceed 
rather  from  the  imprudent  ufe  of  it,  than  from  any 
bad  qualities  in  the  tea  itfelf.  Tea  ,s  now  the  urn- 
verfal  breakfaft  in  this  part  of  the  world  ; but  the 
morning  is  furely  the  moft  improper  time  of  the  day 
for  drinking  it.  Moft  delicate  perfons,  who,  by 
the  bye  afe  the  greateft  tea  drinkers,  cannot  eat 
any  thing  in  the  morning.  If  inch  perfons,  after 
falling  ten  or  twelve  hours,  drink  four  or  five  cups 
of  oreen  tea  without  eating  almoft  any  bread,  it  muft 
hurt  them  Good  tea,  taken  in  a moderate  quanti.y, 
^YcoXong,  not  t.o  hot,  not  drank  upon  an  empty 
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ftomacb,  will  feldom  do  harm  ; but  if  it  be  bad 
which  is  often  the  cafe,  or  fubftituted  in  the  room 
ot  fohd  food,  it  muft  have  many  ill  effedts. 

The  arts  of  cookery  render  many  things  unwhole- 
Jome  which  are  not  fo  in  their  own  nature.  By 
jumbling  together  a number  of  different  ingredi- 
ents,  in  order  to  make  a poignant  fauce,  or  rich 
ioup,  the  compofition  proves  almoft  a poifon.  All 
high  lealoning,  pickles,  &c.  are  Only  incentives  to 
kixury,  and  never  fail  to  hurt  the  ftomach.  It  were 
well  for  mankind,  if  cookery,  as  an  art,  were  en- 

r?iifr0ftlblted;  Piain  roaftin§  or  boiling  is  all 
that  the-  ftomach  requires.  Thefe  alone  are  fuffi- 

cient  for  people  in  health,  and  lick  have  ftill  Ids 
need  of  a cook. 

The  liquid  part  of  our  alime'nt  likewife  claims  our 
attention.  Water  is  not  only  the  bafis  of  moft  Ji- 
quors,  but  alio  compofes  a great  part  of  our  folid 
food.  Good  water  muft  therefore  be  of  the  created 
importance  in  diet  The  beft  water  is  that"  which 

bnd>ft  P w’  and  free  fr0m  any  mature  of  foreign 

whth  > Water  takCS  UP  parCS  of  moft  bodi«  wuh 
which  it  comes  into  contad  ; by  this  means  it  i, 

often  impregnated  with  metals  or  minerals  of  s 

of  fomeHll0^000115  T Llre‘  Hence  the  ^habitant* 
in  h iIyumUntneS  haVc  Pecuhar  difeafes,  which 
m all  probability  proceed  from  the  water.  Thus 

the  people  who  live  near  the  Alps  in  Switzerland 
and  the  inhabitants  of  the  Peak  of  Derby  in  Eng- 
and,  have  large  tumours  or  wens  on  their  neclfs 

Inhere  L,Snforn'ralIf  ‘mpUled  '°  the  fnow  wateri 

uut  mere  is  more  realon  to  believe  it  is  mvin-  J 

wak"’  in  the  m°UmainS  throuSh  *Mtb°Ae 

it  Kncrnal7v'aDnlS  imP[eS"ated  w!'h  foreign  bodies, 
fed!  heat  ZFcT  rWeiSht-  colour. 

bUfJd^h;,f;rI°rto°tufefc^lc  qual7-  °ur 

ule  luch  water,  for  com* 
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mon  ufe,  as  is  lighted:,  and  without  any  particular 
colour,  tafte,  or  fmell.  In  moft  places  of  Britain 
the  inhabitants  have  it  in  their  power  to  make  choice 
of  their  water  •,  and  few  things  would  contribute 
more  to  health  than  a due  attention  to  this  article. 
But  mere  indolence  often  induces  people  to  make 
ufe  of  the  water  that  is  neareft  to  them,  without 
confidering  its  qualities. 

Before  water  is  brought  into  great  towns,  the 
Hr  idle  ft  attention  ought  to  be  paid  to  its  qualities,  as 
many  difeafes  may  be  occafioned  or  aggravated^  by 
bad  water  and  when  once  it  has  been  procured  at 
a oreat  expence,  people  are  unwilling  to  give  it  up. 

tThe  common  methods  of  rendering  water  clear 
by  filtration,  or  foft,  by  expofing  it  to  the  fun  and 
air,  &c.  are  fo  generally  known  that  it  is  unnecel- 
fary  to  fpend  time  in  explaining  them.  We  fhall  only, 
in  aeneral,  advife  all  to  avoid  waters  which  ftagnate 
long  in  final l lakes,  ponds,  or  the  like,  as  luch 
waters  often  become  putrid,  by  the  corruption  ot 
animal  and  vegetable  bodies  with  which  they 
abound.  Even  cattle  frequently  fufrer  by  dnnkin  , 
in  dry  feafons,  water  which  has  ftood  long  m fmal 
refervoirs,  without  being  fupphed  by  fpnngs,  o 
frebened  with  bowers.  All  wells,  ought  to  be  kep 
clean,  and  to  have  a free  communication  with  the  air. 

As  fermented  liquors,  notwithftanding  they  have 
been  exclaimed  againft  by  many  writers,  ftill  con- 
tinue to  be  the  common  drink  of  almoft  every  per- 
fon  who  can  afford  them;  we  (hall I rather  endea- 
vour to  affift  people  in  the  choice  of  thefe  hquo^s 
than  pretend  to  condemn  what  cuftom  has  fo  firmly 
eftabhlhed.  It  is  not  the  moderate  ufe  of  found  fer- 
mented  liquors  which  hurts  mankind  . it  is  excels 
and  ufing  fu'ch  as  are  ill  prepared  or  vitiated. 

Fermented  liquors,  which  are  too  ftrong, 
dieeftion  *,  and  the  body  is  fo  far  from  being  ftrength- 
eifed  by  ’them,  that  It  is  weakened  and  relaxed. 
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Many  imagine  that  hard  Jabour  could  not  be  fup- 
ported  without  drinking  ftrong  liquors  : this  is  a 
very  erroneous  notion.  Men  who  never  tafte  ftrong 
liquors  are  not  only  able  to  endure  more  fatigue, 
but  alfo  live  much  longer,  that  thofe  who  ufe  them 
daily.  Bur,  fuppofe  ftrong  liquors  did  enable  a 
man  to  do  more  work,  they  muft  neverthelefs  wafte 
the  powers  of  lile,  and  occafion  premature  old  age. 
Thev  keep  up  a conftant  fever,  which  exhaufts  the 
fpiuts,  inflames  the  blood,  and  difpofes  the  body  to 
numberlefs  dileafes. 


But  fermented  liquors  may  be  too  weak  as  well 
as  too  ftrong  ; when  that  is  the  cafe,  they  muft  ei- 
ther be  drank  new,  or  they  become  four  and  dead  : 
when  fuch  liquors  are  drank  new,  the  fermentation 
not  being  over,  they  generate  air  in  the  bowels,  and 
occafion  flatulencies  ; and,  when  kept  till  ftale 
they  turn  four  on  the  ftomach,  and  hurt  digeftion! 
bor  this  reafon  all  malt-liquors,  cider,  &c.  outfit 
to  be  of  fuch  ftrength  as  to  keep  till  they  be  ripe, 
and  then  they  fhould  be  ufed. . When  fuch  liquors 
are  *ept  too  long,  though  they  fhould  not  become 
four,  yet  they  generally  contract  a hardnefs  which 
renders  them  unwholefome. 

All  families,  who  can,  ought  to  prepare  their 
own  liquors.  Since  preparing  and  vending  of  li- 
quors became  one  of  the  moft  general  brandies  of 
buli-nefs,  every  method  has  been  tried  to  aciulte- 
rate  them.  The  great  objed  both  to  the  makers 
and  venders  of  liquor  is,  to  render  it  intoxicating, 

known'V  ^ aPPea,ranCe  °f  a§c-  But  ic  is  well 

than  hnfha^hllmay  d°ne  by  0ther  ingredients 
ftrong  t Wh,CM°l’ghc  t0  be  ufed  making  it 
S’  .would  be'mPrudent  even  to  name  thofe 
things  which  are  daily  made  ufe  of  to  render  li- 

verv  c116^7,  Suffife  ? t0  fay’  that  the  Praaice  is 
f , ommon»  and  that  all  the  ingredients  uled 
for  this  purpofe  are  of  a narcotic  or  ftupefadive 

P 3 quality. 
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quality.  But  as  all  opiates  are  poifonous,  it  is  ealy 
to  fee  what  muft  be  the  confequence  of  their  general 
ufe.  Though  they  do  not  kill  fuddenly,  yet  they 
hurt  the  nerves,  relax  and  weaken  the  ftomach,  and 
fpoil  the  digeftion. 

Were  fermented  liquors  faithfully  prepared,  kept 
to  a proper  age,  and  ufed  in  moderation,  they 
would  prove  real  bleffings  to  mankind.  But,  while 
they  are  ill  prepared,  various  ways  adulterated,  and 
taken  to  excefs,  they  muft  have  many  pernicious 

We*  would  recommend  it  to  families,  not  only  to 
prepare  their  own  liquors,  but  likewife  their  bread 
Bread  is  fo  neceflary  a part  of  diet,  that  too  much 
care  cannot  be  bellowed  in  order  to  have  it  found 
and  wholefome.  For  this  purpefe,  it  is  not  only 
necefiarv  that  it  be  made  of  good  grain,  but  like- 
wife properly  prepared,  and  kept  free  from  all  un- 
wholefome  ingredients.  This,  however,  we  have 
reafon  to  believe  is  not  always  the  caie  with  bread 
prepared  by  thofe  who  make  a trade  of  vending  it. 
Their  obieft  is  rather  to  pleafe  the  eye,  than  to  con- 
fult  the  health.  The  beft  bread  is  that  which  is  nei- 
ther too  coarfe  nor  tbo  fine  ; well  fermented  and 
made  of  wheat  flour,  or  rather  of  wheat  and  rye 

mlTo  fpeafy  the  different  kinds  of  aliment,  to  ex- 
plain their  ‘nature  and  properties,  and  to  point  out 
their  effects  in  different  conftitutions,  would  lar  ex- 
ceed their  limits  of  our  defign.  Inftead  of  a detail 
of  this  kind,  which  would  not  be  generally  under- 
ftood,  and  of  courfe  little  attended  to  we  fhal  only 
mention  the  following  eafy  rules  with  refped  to  the 

Chperfonsawhoefetfolids  are  weak  and  relaxed  ought 
to  avoid  all  vifeid  food,  or  fuch  things  as  are  hard  of 
dteftion.  Their  diet,  however,  ought  to  be  nourifh- 
ing ; and  they  fhould  take  fufficient  cxercife  in 

open  air.  Such 
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Such  as  abound  with  blood  fhould  be  (paring  in 
the  ufe  of  every  thing  that  is  highly  nourishing,  as 
fat  meat,  rich  wines,  itrong  ale,  and  fuch  like.  Their 
food  fhould  confift  chiefly  of  bread  and  other  vege- 
table fubftances  ; and  their  drink  ought  to  be  water, 
whey,  or  fmall  beer. 

Fat  people  fhould  not  eat  freely  of  oily  nourish- 
ing diet.  They  ought  freequently  to  ufe  raddifb, 
garlic,  fpices,  or  fuch  things  as  are  heating  and  pro- 
mote perfpiration  and  urine.  Their  drink  fhould  be 
water,  coffee,  tea,  or  the  like  ; and  they  ought  to 
take  much  exc-rcife  and  lictle  fleep. 

Thofe  who  are  too  lean  rauft  follow  an  oppofite 
courfe. 

Such  as  are  troubled  with  acidities,  or  whofe  food 
is  apt  to  four  on  the  ftomach,  fliould  live  much  on 
animal  food  ; and  thole  who  are  afflidfed  with  hot 
alkaline  eructations,  ought  to  ufe  a diet  confiding 
chiefly  of  acid  vegetables. 

People  who  are  affected  with  the  gout,  low  fpirits, 
hypochondriac  or  hyfteric  diforc^crs,  ought  to  avoid 
all  flatulent  food,  every  thing  that  is  vifcid,  or  hard 
of  digeftion,  all  f^lt^d  or  fmoke-dried  provifions, 
and  whatever  is  auftere,  acid,  <?r  apt  to  turn  four  on 
the  fl.omach.  Their  food  fhould  be  light,  fpare,cool, 
and  of  an  opening  narure. 

The  diet  ought  not  only  to  be  fuited  to  the  age 
and  conftitution,  but  alfo  to  the  manner  of  life  : a 
fedentary  oritudious  perfon  fhould  live  more  fparingly 
than  one  who  labours  hard  without  doors.  Many 
kinds  of  food  will  nourifh  a peafant  very  well  which 
would  be  almoft  indigestible  to  a citizen  ; and  the 
latter  will  live  upon  a diet  on  which  the  former 
would  ftarve. 

Diet  ought  not  to  be  too  uniform.  The  conflant 
ufe  of  one  kind  of  food  might  have  fome  bad  ef- 
fects. Nature  teaches  ns  this,  by  the  great  variety 
of  aliment  which  fhe  has  provided  for  man,  and 

F 4 likewife 
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likewife  by  giving  him  an  appetite  for  different  kinds 
of  food. 

Thofe  who  labour  under  any  particular  difeafe, 
ought  to  avoid  fuch  aliments  as  have  a tendency  to 
increafe  it  : for  example,  a gouty  perfon  fhould 
not  indulge  in  rich  wines,  ftrong  foups,  or  gravies, 
and  fhould  avoid  all  acids.  One  who  is  troubled 
with  the  gravel  ought  to  fhun  all  auftere  and 
adringent  aliments ; and  thole  who  are  lcorbutic 
fhould  be  fparing  in  the  ufe  of  falted  provifions, 
&c. 

In  the  fird  period  of  life,  our  food  ought  to  be 
light,  but  nourifhing,  and  frequently  taken.  Food 
that  is  folid,  with  a fufficient  degree  of  tenacity,  i§ 
mod  proper  for  the  ftate  of  manhood.  The  diet 
fuited  to  the  lad  period  of  life,  when  nature  is 
upon  the  decline,  approaches  nearly  to  that  of  the 
firft.  It  fhould  be  lighter  and  more  fucculent  than 
that  of  vigorous  age,  and  likewife  more  frequently 
taken. 

It  is  not  only  necefiary  for  health  that  our  diet  be 
wholefome,  but  alfo  that  it  be  taken  at  regular  pe- 
riods. Some  imagine  long  fading  will  atone  for  . 
excefs  *,  but  this,  inftead  of  mending  the  matter, 
generally  makes  it  worfe.  When  the  ftomach  and 
inteftines  are  over  diflended  with  food,  they  lcne 
their  proper  tone,  and,  by  long  fading,  they,  be- 
come weak,  and  inflated  with  wind.  1 hus,  either 
gluttony  or  faffing  dcftroys  the  powers  of  digedion. 

The  frequent  repetition  of  aliment  is  npt  only 
necedary  for  repairing  the  continual  wade  of  opr 
bodies,  but  likewife  to  keep  the  fluids  iound  and 
fweet.  Our  humours,  even  in  the  mod  healthy 
ftate,  have  a condant  tendency  to  putrefaction, 
which  can  only  be  prevented  by  frequent  fupp  ies 
of  frefh  nourifhment  : when  that  is  wanting  too 
long,  the  putrefaction  often  proceeds  fo  far  as  to 
occafion  very  dangerous  fevers,  from  hence  we 
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^5 ay  learn  the  necefiity  of  regular  meals.  No  per- 
fon  can  enjoy  a good  (late  of  health,  whofe  veffels 
are  either  frequently  overcharged,  or  the  humours 
Jong  deprived  of  frefh  fupplies  of  chyle. 

JLong  fading  is  extremely  hurtful  to  young  peo- 
ple ; it  not  only  vitiates  their  humours,  but  prevents 
their  growth.  Nor  is  it  lefs  injurious  to  the  aged. 
Mod  perfons,  in  the  decline  of  life,  are  afflifted 
with  wind  : this  complaint  is  nof  only  increafed, 
but  even  rendered  dangerous,  and  oden  fatal,  by 
long  fading.  Old  people,  when  their  domachs 
are  empty,  are  frequently  feized  with  giddinefs, 
head-achs,  and  faintnefs.  Thefc  complaints  may 
generally  be  removed  by  a piece  of  bread  and 
a glafs  of  wine,  or  taking  any  other  folid  food; 
which  plainly  points  out  the  method  of  preventing 
them. 

It  is  more  than  probable,  that  many  of  the  fud- 
den  deaths,  which  happen  in  the  advanced  periods 
of  life,  are  occafioned  by  fading  too  long,  as  it 
exhauds  the  fpirits,  and  fills  the  bowels  with  wind  ; 
we  would  therefore  advife  people  in  the  decline  of 
life,  never  to  allow  their  domachs  to  be  too  long 
empty.  Many  people  take  nothing  but  a few 
cups  of  tea  and  a little  bread,  from  nine  o’clock  at 
night  till  two  or  three  next  afternoon.  Such  may 
be  faid  to  fad  almod  three-fourths  of  their  time. 
This  can  hardly  fail  to  ruin  the  appetite,  vitiate 
the  humours,  and  fill  the  bowels  with  wind  ; 
all  which  might  be  prevented  by  a folid  break- 
fad.  ' 

It  is  a very  common  pra&ice  to  eat  a light  break- 
fad  and  a heavy  fupper.  This  cudom  ought  to  be 
reverfed.  When  people  fup  late,  their  fupper 
fhould  be  very  light  •,  but  the  breakfad  ought  al- 
ways to  be  folid.  If  any  one  eats  a light  fupper, 
goes  foon  to  bed,  and  rifes  betimes  in  the  morn- 
ing, 
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Jng,  he  will  be  fare  to  find  an  appetite  for  his  breaks 

fail,  and  he  may  freely  indulge  it. 

The  ftrong  and  healthy  'do  not  indeed  iurrer  lo 
much  from  fading  as  the  weak  and  delicate  *,  but 
they  run  m*eat  hazard  from  its  oppofite,  viz.  re- 
pletion.  Many  difeafeS,  efpecially  fevers,  are  the 
effett  of  a plethora,  or  too  great  fulnefs  of  the  vel- 
fels.  Strong  people,  in  high  health,  have  gene- 
rally a great  quantity  of  blood  and  other  humours. 
When  thefe  are  fuddenly  increafed,  by  an  over- 
charge of  rich  and  nouridiing  diet,  the  veffels  be- 
come too  much  diftended,  and  obftruatons  and  in- 
flammations enfue.  Hence  fo  many  people  are 
Sized  with  inflammatory  and  eruptive  fevets,  apo- 
plexies, &C.  after  a feafl  or  debauch. 

All  ore.it  and  fudden  changes  in  diet  are 
derous°  What  the  ftomach  has  been  long  ac- 
cuftomed  to  digeft,  though  lefs  wh 
agree  better  with  it  than  food  of  a more  fa  dowry 
nature  to  which  it  has  noc  been  ufed.  Vv  hen  there- 
fore a change  becomes  necellary,  it  ougit  a ways 

Es=tst?fii  SMS*  sti 

“rWhen  we  recommend  regularity  in  diet,  we  would 

not  .be  understood  as  -^-ng -ry  to a l ; 

viation  from  it.  It  is  next  u>  i y pvr.f,  and 

« ,1  times  to  avoid  lome  degree  of  ^xcefs,  and 

living  too  much  by  rule  m theref0re  be 

fmalleft  deviation  da"Se-0^  more,  fome- 

prudent  to  vary  a little,  and  drink, 

times  lefs,  than  the  ufua  d be  bad  t0  mode- 

provided  always  that  a due  regard 

ration. 
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CHAP.  IV. 

OF  AIR,  - . 

UNWHOLESOME  air  is  a very  common  caufe 
of  difeafes.  Few  are  aware  of  the  danger 
arifing  from  it.  People  generally  pay  fome  atten- 
tion to  what  they  eat  or  drink,  but  feldom  regard 
what  goes  into  the  lungs,  though  the  latter  proves 
often  more  fuddenly  fatal  than  the  former. 

Air,  as  well  as  water,  takes  up  parts  of  mod 
bodies  with  which  it  comes  in  contad,  and  is  often 
fo  replenifhed  with  thofe  of  a noxious  quality,  as 
to  occafion  immediate  death.  But  fuch  violent 
effeds  feldom  happen,  as  people  are  generally  on 
their  gaura  againft  them.  The  lefs  perceptible  in- 
fluences of  bad  air  prove  mere  generally  hurtful  to 
mankind;  we  fhall  therefere  endeavour  to  point 
put  fome  of  thele,  and  to  fhew  whence  the  danger 
chiefly  arifes. 

Air  may  become  noxious  many  ways.  Whatever 
greatly  alters  its  degree  of  heat,  cold,  moidure, 
&c.  renders  it  unwhojefome:  for  example,  that 
which  is  too  hot  diffipates  the  watry  parts  of  the 
blood,  exalts  the  bile,  and  renders  the  whole  hu- 
mours aduft  and  thick.  Hence  proceed  bilious  and 
inflammatory  fevers,  cholera  morbus,  &c.  Very 
cold  air  obftruds  the  perforation,  conftringes  the 
folids,  and  condenfes  the  fluids.  It  occafions  rheu- 
matifms,  coughs,  and  catarrhs,  with  other  difeafes 
of  the  throat  and  bread.  Air  that  is  too  moid  de- 
ftroysthe  elaflicity  or  fpring  of  the  folids,  induces 
phlegmatic  or  lax  conftitutions,  and  difpofes  the  bo- 
dy to  agues,  or  intermitting  feveis,  dropfies,  &c. 

Wherever  great  numbers  of  people  are  crowded 
into  one  place,  if  the  air  has  not  a free  circulation, 

it 
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it  foon  becomes  unwholefome.  Hence  it  is  that 
delicate  perlons  are  To  apt  to  turn  fick  or  faint  in 
crowded  churches,  afiemblies,  or  any  place  where 
the  air  is  injured  by  breathing,  fires,  candles,  or  the 
like. 

In  great  cities  fo  many  things  tend  to  contami- 
nate the  air,  that  it  is  no  wonder  it  proves  fo  fa- 
tal to  the  inhabitants.  The  air  in  cities  is  not  only 
breathed  repeatedly  over,  but  is  likewife  loaded 
with  fulphur,  fmoke,  and  other  exhalati  ms,  be- 
fides  the  vapours  continually  arifing  from  innume- 
rable putrid  fubftances,  as  dunghills,  flaughrer- 
houfes,  &c.  All  poffible  care  fhould  be  taken  to 
keep  the  ftreets  of  large  towns  open  and  wide,  that 
the  air  may  have  a free  current  through  them. 
They  ought  likewife  to  be  kept  very  clean.  No- 
thing tends  more  to  pollute  and  contaminate  the  air 
of  a city  than  dirty  ftreets. 

It  is  very  common  in  this  country  to  h^v^ 
church-yards  in  the  middle  of  populous  cities. 
Whether  this  be  the  effed  of  ancient  lupcrftition, 
or  owing  to  the  increafe  of  fu:h  towns,  is  a*  matter 
of  no  confequence.  Whatever  gave  rile  to  the 
cuftom,  it  is  a bad  one.  It  is  habit  alone  which 
reconciles  us  to  thefe  things  y by' means  of  which 
the  mod  ridiculous,  nay  pernicious  cuftoms,  often 
become  facred.  Certain  it  is,  that^  thoufands  of 
putrid  carcaffes,  fo  near  the  furface  of  the  earth,  in 
a place  where  the  air  is  confined,  cannot  rail  to 
taint  it;  and  that  luch  air,  when  breathed  into  the 

lungs,  muft  occafion  difeafes-. 

Burying  within  churches  is  a pradice  ftill  more 
deteftable.  The  air  in  churches  is  feldom  good, 

* Tn  moft  eaftern. countries  it  was  cuftomary  to  bury  the  dead 
at  f0nie  Snce  from  any  town.  As  this  praftice  obtained  among 

X the  Greeks,  and  alfo  the  Romans,  it  is  llrange  that 
the  weftem  parts  of  Europe  ftiould  not  have  followed  their  e* 
ample  in  a cuitom  fo  truly  laudable. 
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and  the  effluvia  from  putrid  carcafles  muft  render  it 
ftiil  worfe.  Churches  are  commonly  old  buildings 
with  arched  roofs.  They  are  feldom  open  above 
once  a week,  are  never  ventilated  by  fires  nor  open 
windows,  and  rarely  kept  clean.  This  occafions 
that  damp,  mufty,  unwholefome  fmell  which  one 
feels  upon  entering  a church,  and  renders  it  a very 
unfafe  place  for  the  weak  and  valetudinary.  Thefe 
inconveniences  might,  in  a great  meafure,  be  ob- 
viated, by  prohibhing  all  perfons  from  burying 
within  churches,  by  keeping  them  clean,  and  permit- 
ting a ftream  of  frefh  air  to  pafs  frequently  through 
them,  by  opening  oppofite  doors  and  windows*. 

t Wherever  air  ftagnates  long,  it  becomes  un- 
wholefome. Hence  the  unhappy  perfons  confined 
in  jails  not  only  contract  malignant  fevers  thetn- 
lelves,  but  often  communicate  rhem  to  others. 
Nor  are  many  of  the  holes,  for  we  cannot  call  them 
houfes,  pi  defied  by  the  poor  in  great  towns,  much 
better  than  jails.  Thefe  low  dirty  habitations  are 
the  very  lurking  places  of  bad  air  and  contagious 
tiiitafes.  Such  as  live  in  them  feldom  enjoy  o-ood 
heai  h ; and  their  chi  dren  commonly  die  young. 
In  the  choice  of  a houfe,  thole  who  have  it  in  their 

power  ought  always  to  pay  the  greateft  attention  to 
open  free  air. 

The  various  methods  which  luxury  has  invented 
to  make  houfes  clofe  an!  warm,  contribute  not  a. 
little  to  render  them  unwholefome.  No  houfe  can 
be  wholefome  unlefs  the  air-  has  a free  pafla»e 
through  it.  For  which  reaion  houfes  ought  daily 
to  be  ventilated,  by  opening  oppofite  windows,  and 
admitting  a current  of  frefh  air  into  every  room. 
Bt-ds,  in  (lead  of  being  made  up  as  foon  as  people 
nle  out  of  them,  ought  to  be  turned  down,  and 
expo  e to  the  frefh  air  from  the  open  window; 


. * One  cannot  pafs  through  a large  church 
in  lummer,  without  feeling  quite  chilly. 


or  cathedral,  evea 

through 
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through  the  day.  This  would  expel  any  noxious 
vapour,  and  could  not  fail  to  promote  the  health 
of  the  inhabitants. 

In  hofpitals*  jails,  ihips,  &c.  where  that  cannot 
be  conveniently  done,  ventilators  Ihould  be  ufed. 
The  method  of  expelling  foul,  and  introducing, 
frefh  air,  by  means  of  ventilators,  is  a moft  falu- 
tary  invention,  and  is  indeed  the  moft  ufeful  of 
all  our  modern  medical  improvements.  It  is  ca- 
pable of  univerfal  application,  and  is  fraught  with 
numerous  advantages,  both  to  thofe  in  health  and 
ficknefs.  In  all  places,  where  numbers  of  people 
are  crowded  together,  ventilation  becomes  abfolute- 
ly  neceffary. 

Air  which  ftagnates  in  mines,  wells,  cellars,  &c. 
is  extremely  noxious.  That  kind  of  air  is  to  be 
avoided  as  the  moft  deadly  poifon.  It  often  kills 
almoft  as  quickly  as  lightning.  For  this  reaion, 
people  ihould  be  very  cautious  in  opening  cellars 
that  have, been  long  ihut,  or  going  down  into  deep 
wells  or  pits,  efpecially  if  they  have  been  kept  dole 

covered*. 

Many  people  who  have  fplendid  houfes,  chufc 
to  ileep  in  fmall  apartments.  This  conduct  is  very 
imprudent.  A bed-chamber  ought  always  to  be 
well  aired ; as  it  is  generally  occupied  in  the  night 
only,  when  all  doors  and  windows  are  lhut.  Ir  a 
fire  be  kept  in  it,  the  danger  from  a fmall  room 
becomes  ft  ill  greater.  Numbers  have  been  ftifled 
when  afleep  by  a fire  in  a fmall  apartment,  which 

is  always  hurtful.  r r 

Thole  who  are  obliged,  on  account  of  bufinels, 

to  fpend  the  day  in  clofe  towns,  ought,  if  pomble, 
to  fleep  in  the  country.  Breathing  free  air  in  the 

• We  have  daily  accounts  of  perfons  who  lofe  tbeir  lives  by 
s-s  into  X'X 

ceive  it  JO  out  i yet  thi.  precaution,  Ample  « « “•  ni„ht 
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flight  will,  in  fome  msafure,  make  up  for  the  want 
of  it  through  the  day.  This  pra&ice  would  have 
a greater  effed  in  preferving  the  health  of  citizens 
than  is  commonly  imagined. 

Delicate  perfons  ought,  as  much  as  poffible,  to 
avoid  the  air  of  great  towns.  It  is  peculiarly  hurt- 
ful to  the  afthmatic  and  confumptive.  Such  per- 
Tons  Ihould  avoid  cities  as  they  would  the  plague. 
The  hypochondriac  are  likewife  much  hurt  by  it. 
I have  often  feen  perfons  lb  much  affiided  with  this 
malady  while  in  town,  that  it  feemed  impoilible 
for  them  to  live,  who,  upon  being  removed  to  the 
country,  were  immediately  relieved.  The  fame 
obfervaticn  holds  with  regard  to  nervous  and  hy- 
fteric  women.  Many  people,  indeed,  have  it  not 
in  their  power  to  change  their  fituation  in  queft  of 

u tern3^r?  ^ we  can  hty  to  fuch  perfons  is,  that 
they  mould  go  as  often  abroad  into  the  open  air 
as  they  can,  that  they  Ihould  admit  frefn  air  fre- 
quently into  their  houfes,  and  take  care  to  keep  them 
very  clean.  > r 


It  was  neceffary  in  former  times,  for  fafety,  to 
iurround  ernes,  colleges,  and  even  fmgle  houfes, 
with  high  walls.  Thefe,  by  obtruding  the  free 
current  of  air,  never  fail  to  render  fuch  places  damn 
and  unwholefome.  As  fuch  walls  are  now,  in  mol l 
parts  of  this  country,  become  ufelefs,  they  ouerht 
to  be  pulled  down,  and  every  method  taken  to  ad- 
mit a free  palfage  to  the  air.  Proper  attention  to 
Air  and  Cle/inliness  would  tend  more  to  preferve 

Ihe  faculty^  mankmd’  than  a"  the  preferiptions  of 

Surrounding  houfes  too  clofely  with  planting  or 
th  ck  woods,  likewife  tends  to  render  the  a.r°un- 

Wrd  n0t  °nlX  obftrua,  the  free  cur- 

moift  eth  dar'1'’  0llt  forth  great  quantities  of 

Wood  k l W?’,Ch'  rcnder  ,r  wnffantly  damp. 

ery  agieeable  at  a proper  diftance  from  a. 


houle. 
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houfe,  but  fhould  never  be  planted  too  near  it,  efpe- 
cially  in  a fiat  country.  Many  of  the  gentlemens 
feats  in  England  are  rendered  very  unwhoiefome  from 
the  great  quantity  of  wood  which  furrounds  them. 

Houfes  fituated  in  low  marfhy  countries,  or  near 
large  lakes  of  ftagnating  water,  are  likewife  un- 
whoiefome. Waters  which  ftagnate  not  only  render 
the  air  damp,  but  load  it  with  putrid  exhalations, 
which  produce  the  moft  dangerous  and  fatal  diieaies. 
Thofe  who  are  obliged  to  inhabit  marfhy  countries, 

oucrht  to  make  choice  of  the  dryeft  ^uua^10Ils 
can  find,  to  live  generoully,  and  to  pay  the  itritieit 

regard  to  cleanlinefs.  . . , . . 

If  frelh  air  be  necefiary  for  thofe  in  health,  it  is 

ftili  more  fo  for  the  fick,  who  often  !ole  'hen-  lives 
for  want  of  it.  The  notion  that  fick  people  mull  be 
kept  very  hot,  is  fo  common,  that  one  can  hardly 
enter  th l chamber  where  a patient , lies > ^out 
beino  ready  to  faint,  by  reafon  ot  the  hot  fuftocat- 
jn„  fjnell  How  this  mull  affeft  the  fick,  any  one 
may  judge.  No  medicine  is  fo  beneficial  to  the  fick 
as  frelh  tir.  It  is  the  mod  reviving  of  all  cordials, 
if  it  be  adminillered  with  prudence.  We  ate  not, 
however,  to  throw  open  doors  and  windows  at  ran- 
dom upon  the  fick.  Frelh  air  is  to  be  let  into  the 
chamber  gradually,  and,  if  poffible,  by  open.ng  the 

^fcfofTficfp"^ 

frelhened,  and  the  patient  much  revived,  by  iprmk- 
bng  the  floor,  bed,  &c.  frequently  w.th 

fame  apartment  h 4 infirmaries,  hofpi- 

ns0r&c  are^ofterf : rendered  fo  noxious,  for  want  ot 
Jper^latton,  that  the  to 
from  them,  than  from  the  difeaie.  in  p ^ 
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larly  the  cafe  when  putrid  fevers,  dyfenteries,  and 
Other  infectious  difeaies  prevail. 

. Fhyficians,  lurgeons,  and  others  who  attend  hof- 
pitals,  ought,  lor  their  Own  fafety,  to  take  care 
that  they  be  properly  ventilated.  Such  perfons  as 
are  obliged  to  fpend  mod  of  their  time  amongd  the 
lick,  run  great  hazard  of  being  themfelves  infe&ed 
when  the  air  is  bad.  All  hofpitals,  and  places  of 
reception  for  the  fick,  ought  to  have  an  open  fitu- 
ation,  at  fome  didance  from  any  great  town,  and 
luch  patients  as  labour  under  any  infectious  difeafe 
ought  never  to  be  differed  to  come  near  the  red*. 
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ANY  people  look  upon  the  neceffity  man  is 

c-urfr  UR"detrK0f  earn,nS  his  b^d  by  labour,  as  a 
n o Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  evident  from  the 
drudure  of  the  body,  that  exercife  is  not  lefs  “cceE 

han  food  {or  the  prefervation  of  health:  thole 
hom  poverty  obliges  to  labour  for  daily  bread  are 
not  only  the  mod  healthy,  but  generally  the  mod 
happy  part  of  mankind.  Indudry  feldom  fails  to 
f nCe,them  above  wand  and  activity  ferves  them 

“ s; 

Wblame.  Theil  patieni,  are  cil’hl,’  1”?  th'mfd''5s 
” .he,  are  too  crmrltf,  „i,h  regard  t0 

G 
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The  love  of  aftivity  (hews  itfelf  very  early  In  man. 

So  ftrong  is  this  principle,  that  a healthy  yout 
cannot  be  reftrained  from  exercife,  even  by  the  fear 
of  puni (lament.  Our  love  of  motion  is  furely  a 
ftrong  proof  of  its  utility.  Nature  implants  no 

difpofition  in  vain.  It  feems  to  be  a catholic  law 
throughout  the  whole  animal  creation,  that  no 
creature,  without  exercife,  (hould  enjoy  health,  or 

be  able  to  find  fubfiftence.  Every  creature  except 

man  takes  as  much  of  it  as  is  neceffary.  He  alone, 
and  ’fuch  animals  as  are  under  his  diredion,  devia 
from  this  original  law,  and  they  tuffer  according  y. 

Inaftivity  never  fails  to  induce  an  umverfal  re- 
laxation of  the  folids,  which  difpofes  the  body  to 
innumerable  difeafes.  When  the  iohds  are  relaxed 
neither  the  di^eftion,  nor  any  of  the  fecretions  can 
be  duly  p rformed.  In  this  cafe,  the  worft  confe- 
rences muft  enfue.  How  can  perfons  who  loll 
nil  dav  in  eafy  chairs,  and  deep  all  night  on  beds  of 

to  walk.  Who  can  affor  b u uainted  with 
culous  would  it  teem,  to  a Pe  ^ j hralthv 

modern  luxury,  to  hehold  the  £3Sr fellow"^ 
twinging  along  on  the  ft iouU  un  with  dfefes 

tures  ! or  to  (ee  a tat  carcale,  ftreets 

occafioned  by  i nativity,  dragged  throuQ 

l>y  half  a dozen  horfes’*  ! 

venture  to  make  a vifit  to 'their  t d£wn  on#  Strange,  that 

£ %£  .of£« 

1'f”  »i"  'o:  tiwmply  with  »dic"l0“'  fofc,0“!  Glandular 
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Glandular  obftrudions  now  fo  common,  ge^ 
Derally  proceed  from  inadlivity.  Thefe  are  the  mod 
obftinate  of  maladies.  So  long  as  the  liver,  kid- 
nies,  and  other  glands,  duly  perform  their  functions, 
health  is  feldom  impaired ; but,  when  they  fail* 
nothing  can  reftore  it.  Exercife  is  almofl:  the  only 
cure  we  know  for  glandular  obftru&ions  ; indeed, 
it  does  not  always  lucceed  as  a remedy;  but  there 
is  reafon  to  believe  that  it  would  feldom  fail  to 
prevent  thefe  complaints,  were  it  ufed  in  due  time. 
One  thing  is  certain,  that,  amongfl:  thofe  who  take 
iumcient  exercife,  glandular  difeafes  are  very  little 
known  ; whereas  the  indolent  and  inactive  are  feldom 
tree  from  them. 

> ^eak  nerves  are  the  conftant  companions  of 
maftivity  Nothing  but  exercife  and  open  air  can 
biace  and  ftrengthen  the  nerves,  or  prevent  the  end- 
efs  train  of  difeafes  which  proceed  from  a relaxed 
date  of  thefe  organs.  We  feldom  hear  the  adive  or 
laborious  complain  of  nervous  difeafes;  thefe  are 
referved  for  the  fons  of  eafe  and  affluence.  Many 
have  been  completely  cured  of  thefe  diforders  by 
being  reduced,  from  a date  of  opulence,  to  labour 

fouriff  y uread‘  This  Plain|y  P°mts  out  the 
Z hfr°mt-!tetnCe  nervous  difeafes  flow,  and  the 
means  by  which  they  may  be  prevented. 

It  is  absolutely  impoffible  to  enjoy  health  where 

the  perfp,r  ti  is  du|y  carriedJ0,f;  buf  f. 

et  be  the  cafe  where  exercife  is  neglefted.  When 
he  matter  which  ought  to  be  thrown  ofFbyperfpi- 
ration  is  retamed  in  the  body,  it  vitiates  the  humours 

Exerclfcafn"8  the,,gout’  fevcrs>  rheumatifm,  &c! 

which  ealZr  T P?VCnt  many  of  thofe  dir«fes 

-vhere  be  curcd’  and  would  remove  others 

where  medicine  proves  inefleflual. 

fays  thatetr'th°r>  in  f15  c,xccllen'  treat, Te  on  health, 
weak  and  valetudinary  ought  to  make 
* Cheyne. 

**  2 exercife. 
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exercife  a part  of  their  religion.  We  would  recom- 
mend this,  not  only  to  the  weak  and  valetudinary, 
but  to  all  whole  bufinefsdoes  not  oblige  them  to  take 
fufficient  exercife,  as  fedentary  artificers  , (hop- 
keepers,  ftudious  perfons,  &c.  Such  ought  to  ute 
exercife  as  regularly  as  they  take  food.  This ' ™gh' 
generally  be  done  without  any  interruption  to  bufinels 

or  real  lots  of  time.  ...  i 

No  piece  of  indolence  hurts  the  health  more  than 

the  modern  cuftom  of  lying  a-bed  too  long  in  a 
morning.  This  is  the  general  prafrce  in  great  towns. 
The  inhabitants  of  cities  feldom  rile  before  eigto 
nine  o’clock  •,  but  the  morning  is  undoubtedly  the 
belt  time  for  exercife,  while  the  ftomach  is ' empty, 
and  the  body  refrelhed  with  deep.  Befides,  th 
mornincr  air  braces  and  ftrengthens  the  nerves,  an  , 
n fome  meafure,  anfwers  the  purpofe  of  a cold 
, r T ec  anv  one  who  has  been  accuftomed  to 

lie  a bed  till  eight  or  nine  o clock,  rile  by  iw  or 
. feven  fpend  a couple  of  hours  m walking,  ndin  , 
or  anv  a&ive  diverfion  without  doors,  and  he  wi 
find  his  fpirits  cheerful  and  ferene  through  the  day, 
hU  appetite  keen,  and  his  body  braced  and  length- 
ened^ Cuftom  foon  renders  early  rrfing  agreeable, 

. Sedentary  ?£??£%£ 

men.  They  ^ar  confinement  ^ch^fce^^  ^ ^ h 

fitter  for  every  kind  of  bnfine  fee  a lufty  fellow  making 

ftrength.  It  is  ridicu  0USJn  white  many 'of  rhe  laborious  parts 
pins,  needles,  or  watch  wheels,  othe/fex-  The  faft  is,  we 

of  hulhandry  are  carried  on  ? whiie  one  half  0f  the 

want  men  for  laborious  emp  Z an’c  0f  occupations  fuited  to 

other  fe*  are  rendered  ufelefi sfor  want  ^ empIoy. 

their  llrength,  &c-  w ' 6 uers0f  them  proftitute  them- 

ments,  we  fliould  not  fee  fuch number: ^ foP  ^ important 

felves  for  bread,  nor  find  fuch  a An  eminent  filk  ma- 

purpofes  of  navigation,  »g»cnllar®*  ^en  anfwer  better  for  that 

nufatturer  told  me,  that  he,fou"  h d lately  taken  a great  many 
bufinels,  than  men;  and  that  he  h d iy  exai liple  vviU  be 

girls  apprentices  as  filk  weavers.  1 

followed  by  many  others.  and 
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and  nothing  contributes  more  to  the  prefervation 
of  health. 

The  inadive  are  continually  complaining  of  pains 
of  the  ftomach,  flatulences,  indigeftions,  &c.  Thefe 
complaints,  which  pave  the  way  to  many  others,  art 
not  to  be  removed  by  medicines.  They  can  only 
oe  cured  by  a vigorous  courfe'of  exercife,  to  which 
indeed  they  feldom  fail  toyeild. 

, Exercile,  if  poffible,  ought  always  to  be  taken 
in  the  open  air.  When  that  cannot  be  done,  vari- 
ous methods  may  be  contrived  for  exercifing  the 
o y within  doors,  as  the  dumb  bell,  dancing, 
fencing,  &c.  It  is  not  neceflary  to  adhere  ftridly 
to  any  particular  kind  of  exercife.  The  beft  way 

JS,  .t0.  take  thnem  by  turns,  and  to  ufe  that  longefl: 
wnic  is  mofl.  luitable  to  the  flrength  and  confti- 
ution  Thole  kinds  of  exercife  which  give  adion 

0 mo  0 the  bodily  organs,  are  always  to  be  pre- 

erred, as  walking,  running,  riding,  digging,  rubbing 
furniture,  and  fuch  like.  ® 

It  IS  much  to  be  regretted,  that  aftive  and  manly 
diverfions  are  now  fo  little  praflifed.  Diverfions 
make  people  take  more  exercife  than  they  other- 
ife  would  do,  and  are  of  the  greateft  fervice  to 

for  the-. T T U.nder  the  ncccrtity  of  labouring 

1 r lre'K  ’ active  diverfions  lofe  ground, 
hofe  of  a redentary  kind  fee m to  prevail.  “W 

time  ini^d  a7  °f,n0  °ther  ufe  but  con  fume 
reunite  1 ead,  of  relieving  the  mind,  they  often 

f very  thir  ? n than  ti,hcr  bufinefs. 

it  be7  io  ne°  hat  ‘nduces  people  to  fit  dill,  unlefs 
avoided.  16,7  employment,  ought  to  be 

are*  ^urn'm^T  "b'ch  ?fford  tlle  bcft  exercife 
bail  go]ff«  D’&  00tp.°’f  pla-v,"P.  at  cricket,  hand- 
. Oo,rr  , otc.  Ihcfe  exercile  the  limbs,  pro- 

mote 

well  Sulked  in  Norik  Briiain.  It  is 

calculated  for  rxercf.re  ,he  body,  am)  may  al  b(,  ^ 

°3  ■ i„ 
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mote  perfpi  ration,  and  the  other  fecretions.  They 
likewife  ftfengthen  the  lungs,  and  give  nrmneis 

and  agility  to  the  whole  body. 

Such  as  can,  ought  to  fpend  two  or  three  hou  s 
a-day  on  horfeback  •,  thofe  who  cannot  ride,  Jou  d 
empfoy  the  fame  time  in  walking.  Exercife  (hould 
never  be  continued  too  long.  Over- fatigue  pr  - 
vents  the  benefit  of  exercife,  and  inftead  of  ftrengthem 

ine  the  body  rends  to  weaken  it.  f 

gEvery  man  (held  lay  himfclf  under  fome  fo  of 
neceffity  to  take  exercife,  Indolence,  like  other 
vices  when  indulged,  gains  ground,  and  at  length 
becomes  agreeable.  Hence  many  who  were  fond 
of  exercife  in  the  early  part  of  hfe,  heoome  qmte 
averfe  from  it  afterwards.  This  >s  afe  0 ”olt 
hyporhondraic  and  gouty  people,  which 
difeafes  in  a great  meafure  incurable.  ..  . 

In  fome  countries  laws  have  been  made,  o ® 

everv  man  of  whatever  rank,  to  learn  fome 

riicaf  employment.  Whether  fuch  laws  -ere  defign- 
ed  for  the  prefervation  of  health,  or  the.cn*'  | 

ment  of  manufacture,  is  a <lueftl°n^ erg  Vequently  to 
Certain  it  is,  that  if  gentlemen  were  treq  V 

amufe  and  exerdfe  ^mfdves  in  ^ H 

have  many  good  effetts.  J _ J fpecimens 

rive  as  much  honour  fom  a few  Qf 

of  their  own  workmannr  p,  J gaming 

having  rumed  moftol  the, " fay  apply,ng 

or  dunking.  ’ , , , ^ might  improve 

themfelves  to  the  mechanical  aits,  mig  r 

them,  to  the  great  benefit  o oc.\e  J'  j:reafes  and  ren- 
Indolence  not  °n  f occif‘ut  proraores  all  men- 
ders men  ule.e(s  to  loci  ^ P.^  u ,ittle  better 

ner  of  vice.  To  y , not  en- 

than  to  call  him  vicious.  The  mmu. 


in  fuch  moderation,  as  neither  to  over  of  thofe  games 

"tly  the  preference  over  cricket,  tennis,  or  y 

vyhicf/cannot  be  played  without  violence. 
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gaged  in  fome  ufeful  purfuit,  is  conftantly  in  quell 
of  ideal  pleafures,  or  impreifed  with  the  apprehen- 
Lion  of  fome  imaginary  evil:  From  theie  fources 

proceed  molt  of  the  mileries  of  mankind.  Certainly 
man  was  never  intended  to  be  idle.  Inactivity  frus- 
trates the  very  defign  of  his  creation  whereas  an 
aCtive  life  is  the  belt  guardian  of  virtue,  and  the 
greateft  prefervative  of  health. 


CHAP.  VI. 

OF  SLEEP  AND  CLOTHING. 

SLEEP,  as  well  as  diet,  ought  to  be  duly  re- 
gulated. Too  little  fleep  weakens  the  nerves, 
exhaufts  the  fpirits,  and  occasions  difeafes ; and  too 
much  renders  the  mind  dull,  the  body  grofs,  and 
difpofes  to  apoplexies,  lethargies,  and  other  com- 
plaints of  a fimilar  nature.  A medium  ought  there- 
fore to  be  obferved  ; but  this  is  not  eafy  to  fix. 
Children  require  more  fleep  than  grown  perfons, 
the  laborious  than  the  idle,  and  fuch  as  eat  and 
drink  freely,  than  thofe  who  live  abftemioufly. 
Befides,  the  real  quantity  of  fleep  cannot  be  mea* 
fured  by  time;  as  one  perfon  will  be  more  refrefhed 
by  five  or  fix  hours  fleep,  than  another  by  eight  or 
ten. 

Children  may  always  be  allowed  to  take  as  much 
fleep  as  they  pleafe  ; but,  for  adults,  fix  or  feven 
hours  is  certainly  fufficient,  and  no  one  ou^ht  to 
exceed  eight.  I hofe  who  lie  a-bed  more  than  ei^ht 
hours  may  (lumber,  but  they  can  hardly  be  fakf to 
fleep;  fuch  generally  tofs  and  dream  away  the 
fore -part  of  the  night,  fink  to  reft  towards  morn- 
ing, and  dofe  till  noon.  The  beft  way  to  make 
fleep  found  and  refrefhmg  is  to  rife  betimes.  The 
cuftum  of  lying  a-bed  tor  nine  or  ten  hours,  not 

G 4 only 
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only  makes  the  deep  lefs  refrefhing,  but  relaxes  the 
folids,  and  greatly  weakens  the  conftitution. 

Nature  points  out  night  as  the  proper  feafon'  for 
fleep.  Nothing  more  certainly  deftroys  the  con- 
ftitution than  night- watching.  It  is  great  pity  that 
a pra&ice  fo  deftru&ive  to  health  diould  be  io 
much  in  fafhion.  How  quickly  the  want  of  reft 
in  due  feafon  will  blaft  the  mod;  blooming  com- 
plexion, or  ruin  the  beft  conftitution,  is  evident 
from  the  ghaftly  countenances  of  thofe  who,  as 
\he  phrafe  is,  turn  day  into  night,  and  night  into 

To  make  deep  refrefhing,  the  following  things  are 
requidte  : Firft,  to  take  fufficient  ^ exercife  in  the 

open  air  •,  to  avoid  ftrong  tea  or  coftee  •,  next,  to  eat 
a light  fupper  ; and  laftly,  to  lie  down  with  a mind 

as  cheerful  and  ferene  as  podible. 

It  is  certain  that  too  much  exercife  will  prevent 
deep,  as  well  as  too  little.  We  feldom  however 
hear  the  adive  and  laborious  complain  of  reftleis 
nights.  It  is  the  indolent  and  flothful  who  gene- 
rally have  thefe  complaints.  Is  it  any  wonder  that 
a bed  of  down  Ihould  not  be  refrefhing  to  a perfon 
who  fits  all  day  in  an  eafy  chair  ? A great  part  of  the 
pleafure  of  life  confifts  in  alternate  reft  and  motion 
Lit  they  who  negled  the  latter  can  never  relifh 
the  former.  The  labourer  enjoys  more  true  luxury 
in  plain  food  and  found  deep,  than  is  to  be^  found 
in  Sumptuous  tables  and  downy  pillows,  where  exer- 

C1ThLWh"htnfuppers  caufe  found  deep,  is  true  even 
to  a proverb.  Many  perfons,  if  they  exceed  the 
lead:  a?t  that  meal,  are  fure  to  have  uneaiy  nigi  s$ 
d they  fall  adeep,  the  load  and  oppreflion 

\heir  ftomach  a,/ (pints  occafions  tr.ghcful 
dreams,  broken  and  dtfturbed  repo  t,  t re  n c 
mare  &c  Were  the  fame  perfons  to  go  to  bed 
™th’  flight  (upper,  or  fit  up  till  that  mea^was 
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pretty  well  digeded,  they  would  enjoy  found  deep, 
and  rife  refrefhed  and  cheerful.  There  are  indeed 
fome  people  who  cannot  deep  unlefs  they  have  eat 
fome  folid  food  at  night,  but  this  does  not  imply 
the  necelfity  of  a heavy  fupper ; befides,  thefe  are 
generally  perlons  who  have  accudomed  themfelves 
to  this  method,  and  who  do  not  take  a fufficient 
quantity  of  folid  food  and  exercife. 

Nothing  more  certainly  didurbs  our  repofe  than 
anxiety.  When  the  mind  is  not  at  eafe,  one  feldom 
enjoys  found  deep.  This  greafeft  of  human  bidd- 
ings dies  the  wretched,  and  vifits  the  happy,  the 
cheerful,  and  the  gay.  This  is  a fufficient  reafon 
why  every  man  daould  endeavour  to  be  as  eafy  in  his 
mind  as  poflible  when  he  goes  to  red.  Many,  by 
indulging  grief  and  anxious  thought,  have  banifhed 

found  deep  fo  long,  that  they  could  never  afterwards 
enjoy  it. 

Sleep,  when  taken  in  the  fore-part  of  the  night, 
is  generally  reckoned  mod  refrefhing.  Whether, 
this  be  the  effcdt  of  habit  or  not,  is  hard  to  fay  ; but 
as  mod  people  are  accudomed  to  go  early  to  bed 
when  young,  it  may  be  prefumed  that  deep,  at  this 
feafon , will  prove  mod  refredaing  to  them  ever  after. 
Whether  the  fore-part  of  the  night  be  bed  for  deep 
or  not,  iurely  the  fore-part  of  the  day  is  fitted  both 
ror  bufinefs  and  amufement.  I hardly  ever  knew 
an  early  rifer  who  did  not  enjoy  a good  date  of 


Of  Clothing. 

The  clothing  ought  to  be  fuited  to  the  climate. 
• tom  has  no  doubt  a very  great  infiuence  in  this 

haveHv^Vm?rya°CnPati0ri5  and,  in  every  fltuation  of  life, 
• r i d a&c  ’ nay  *orne  have  enjoyed  this  blefT- 

Ms  w °h  „rh?"  °n,,iD?  wa!  »y  mean.  regulV:  but  it  con- 

rifers  " ^ C ?at  vei7  o!cf  mcn  have  been  early 

Whirh  r -S  thc  0nly  circumlt ante  attending  longevity  to 

which  I never  Knew  an  exception.  **  **  7 

article  j 
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article;  but  no  cuftom  can  ever  change  the  nature 
of  things  fo  far,  as  to  render  the  fame  clothing  fit  for 
an  inhabitant  of  Nova  Zembla  and  the  ifland  of  Ja- 
maica. It  is  not  indeed  neceffary  to  obferve  an  exad 
proportion  between  the  quantity  of  clothes  we  wear, 
and  the  degree  of  latitude  which  we  inhabit ; but, 
at  the  fame& time,  proper  attention  ought  to  be  paid 
to  it,  as  well  as  to  the  opennefs  of  the  country,  the 
frequency  and  violence  of  ftorms,  Szc.  . 

In  youth,  while  the  blood  is  hot  and  the  perfpi- 
ration  free,  it  is  lefs  neceffary  to  cover  the  body  with 
a areat  quantity  of  clothes  •,  but,  in  the  decline  of 
life  when  the  fkin  becomes  rigid  and  the  humours 
more  cool,  the  clothing  fhould  be  increafed  Many 
difeafes  in  the  latter  period  of  life  proceed  from 
defeft  of  perfpiration  : thefe  may,  in  fome  mealure, 
be  prevented  by  a fuitable  addition  to  the  clothing, 
or  by  wearing  fuch  as  are  better  calculated  for  pro- 
moting the  difcharge  from  the  fkin,  as  clothes  madq 

of  cotton,  flannel,  &c.  . . , jl 

The  clothing  ought  likewife  to  be  fuited  to  the 

feafon  of  the  year.  Clothing  may  be  warm  enough 
for  rummer,  which  is  by  no  means  fufficien it  W 
winter.  The  greeted  cauuon,  however,  a "«eff  y 
in  making  thefe  changes.  We  ought  neitM.r 
p"  “off  ou?  wrnter  clothe,  toojoo^nor  to  wear  our 

ofeXtsTnve'Jy  early  with  great  rigour,  and  we  have 
ofcen  lets  > 1 n afcer  the  commence- 

fTeofythe  ?umm  r months,  it  would  likewife 
ment  of  the  ium  once,  but 

be  prudent  not  o make  he  chan  c of 

to  do  it  gradually  , and  moe  ^ inc(;nflderab)e, 
,'mong  ehofc  who  have  faffed  the  meridian 
qf  life*.  Clothes 

* That  colds  hll  more  then  */*£*«»  ] tue^Emy  perfon 
with  regard  ,0  this  moft  of  the  colds 

ef  difeernment,  however.  Will  P whlfA 
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Clothes  often  become  hurtful  by  their  being 
jnade  fubfervient  to  the  ptorpoLs  oi  pride  or  va- 
nity. Mankind  in  all  ages  feem  to  have  coniieeied 
clothes  in  this  view-,  accordingly  their  fafhion  ana 
figure  have  been  continually  varying,  with  very 
little  regard  either  to  health,  the  climate-,  or  con- 
venient : a farthinga’e,  for  example*  may  be  very 
neceflary  in  hot  fouthern  climates,  but  iurely  no- 
thin^ can  be  more  ridiculous  in  the  cold  regions  of 

'O 

the  north.  , 

Even  the  human  lhape  is  often  attempted  to  be 

mended  by  drefs,  and  thofe  who  know  no  better 
believe  that  mankind  would  be  monftrous  without 
its  a Alliance.  All  attempts  of  this  nature  are 
highly  pernicious.  The  moft  deftrudtive  of  them 
in  this  country  is  that  of  fqueezing  the  ftomach 
and  bowels  into  as  narrow  a compafs  as  poiTible,  to 
procure,  what  is  falfely  called  a fine  lhape*.  By 
this  practice  the  aflion  of  the  ftomach  and  boweis, 
the  motion  of  the  heart  and  lungs,  and  almoft  all 
the  vital  fun&ions,  are  obftru&ed.  Hence  pro- 
ceed indigeftions,  fyncopes,  or  fainting  fits,  coughs, 
confumptions  of  the  lungs,  and  other  complaints 
fo  common  among  females, 

The  feet  likewife  often  fuffer  by  prefliire.  How 
a fmall  foot  came  to  be  reckoned  genteel,  I will 
not  pretend  to  lay  ; but  certain  it  is,  that  this  no- 
tion has  made  many  perfons  lame.  Almoft  nine- 
tenths  of  mankind  are  troubled  with  corns:  a dif- 


which  prove  fo  deftrudtive  to  the  inhabitants  of  Britain,  are  owing 
to  their  imprudence  in  changing  eloathes.  A few  warm  days  in 
March  or  April  induce  them  to  throw  off  their  winter  garments, 
without  confidering  that  our  molt  penetrating  colds  generally 
happen  in  the  ipring. 

* Thi?  madnefs  feems  to  have  pervaded  the  minds  of  mothers 
in  every  age  and  country.  Terence,  in  hn  Comedy  of  the 
Eunuch,  ridicules  the  Roman  matrons  for  attempting  to  mend 
the  lhape  of  their  daughters. 


cafe 
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cafe  that  is  feldom  or  never  oecafioned  but  by  ftrait 
fhoes.  Corns  are  not  only  very  troublefome,  but 
by  rendering  people  unable  to  walk,  they  may 
likewife  be  considered  as  the  remote  caufe  of  other 
difeafes*. 

The  fize  and  figure  of  the  fhoe  ought  certainly 
to  be  adapted  to  the  foot.  In  children  the  feet  are 
as  well  fli aped  as  the  hands,  and  the  motion  of  the 
toes  as  free  and  eafy  as  that  of  the  fingers-,  yet 
few  perfons  in  the  advanced  period  of  life  are  able 
to  make  any  ufe  of  their  toes.  They  are  generally, 
by  narrow  fhoes,  Iqueezed  all  of  a heap,  and  often 
laid  over  one  another  in  fuch  a manner  as  to  be  ren- 
dered altogether  incapable  of  motion.  Nor  is  the 
high  heel  lefs  hurtful  than  the  narrow  toe.  A lady 
may  feem  taller  for  walking  on  her  tiptoes,  but  fhe 
will  never  walk  well  in  this  manner.  It  (trains  her 
joints,  diftorts  her  limbs,  makes  her  Hoop,  and  uu 
terly  deftroys  all  her  eafe  and  gracefulnefs  of  motion  : 
it  is  entirely  owing  to  fhoes  with  high  heels  and 
narrow  toes,  that  not  one  female  in  ten  can  be  laid 
to  walk  well. 

In  fixing  on  the  clothes,  due  care  mould  be  taken 
to  avoid  all  tight  bandages.  Garters,  buckles,  &c. 
when  drawn  too  tight,  not  only  prevent  the  free 
motion  and  ufe  of  the  parts  about  which  they  are 
bound,  but  likewife  obftrudt  the  circulation  of  the 
blood,  which  prevents  the  equal  nourifhment  and 
Growth  of  thefe  parts,  and  occafions  various  diL 
eafes  Tight  bandages  about  the,  neck,  as  Hocks, 
cravats,  necklaces,  &c.  are  extremely  dangerous. 
They  obftruft  the  blood  in  its  courfe  from  the 
brain  by  which  means  headachs,  vertigoes,  apo- 


* We  often  fee  perfons,  who  are 


re  rendered  quite  Lame  by  the 
into  the  flefh,  and  frequently 
from  this  caule.  All  thefe. 
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plexies,  and  other  fatal  difeafes  are  often  occa- 
fioned. 

The  perfection  of  drefs  is  to  be  eafy  and  clean. 
Nothing  can  be  more  ridiculous,  than  for  any  one 
ro  make  himfelf  a flave  to  fine  clothes.  Such  a one, 
and  many  fuch  there  are,  would  rather  remain  as 
fixt  as  a ftatue  from  morning  till  night,  than  dif- 
compofe  a fingle  hair  or  alter  the  pofition  of  a pin. 
Were  we  to  recommend  any  particular  pattern  for 
drefs,  it  would  be  that  which  is  worn  by  the  people 
called  Quakers.  They  are  always  neat,  clean,  and 
often  elegant,  without  any  thing  fuperfluous.  What 
others  lay  out  upon  tawdry  laces,  ruffles,  and  ribands, 
they  beftow  upon  fuperior  cleanlinefs.  Finery  is  only 
the  affectation  of  drefs,  and  very  often  covers  a meat 
deal  of  dirt.  & 

We  fhall  only  add,  with  regard  to  clothing,  that 
it  ought  not  only  to  be  fuited  to  the  climate,  the 
fealon  of  the  year,  and  the  period  of  life ; but  like- 
wife  to  the  temperature  and  conffitution.  Robuft 
perfons  are  able  to  endure  either  cold  or  heat  better 
than  the  delicate;  confequently  may  be  lefs  atten- 
tive to  their  clothing.  But  the  precife  quantity  of 
clothes  neceffary  for  any  perfon  cannot  be  deter- 
mined by  reafoning.  It  is  entirely  a matter  of  ex- 
penence,  and  every  man  is  the  beft  judge  for  himfelf 

what  quantity  of  clothes  is  neceffitry  to  keen  him 
warm  *.  r 


hecelebrated  Boerhaave  ufed  to  fay,  that  no  body  fuffered 
by  cold  fave  fools  and  beggars ; the  latter  not  being  able  to  pro- 
cure cloathes,  and  the  former  not  having  i'enfe  to  wfar  them  ? Be 
this  as  it  may,  lean  with  the  llriftelt  truth  declare  that  in  manv 

th.e  P°rrSof  medicine  bad  been  tried  in  vain,  I havl 
the  patient  by  recommending  thick  fhoes,  a flannel  wa  ft, 
coat  and  drawers,  a pair  of  under  /lockings,  or  a flannel  petticoat 

ing  Lw°antedUrlin«  ‘ u°!d  ^ Where  warmer  c,oat"h- 

»ext  the  fcin  1 d reCOmmend  the  fleec7  boflery  to  be  worm 
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CHAP.  VII. 


OF  INTEMPERANCE. 

AM  O D E R N author  * obferves,  that  tem- 
perance and  exercife  are  the  two  beft  phy- 
ficians  in  the  world.  He  might  have  added,  that 
it  thcfe  were  duly  regarded,  there  would  be  little 
occafion  for  any  other.  Temperance  may  juftly 
be  called  the  parent  of  health-,  yet  numbers  of 
mankind  ad  as  if  they  thought  dileafes.and  death 
too  flow  in  their  progrefs,  and  by  intemperance 
and  debauch  feem  as  it  were  to  folicit  their  ap- 
proach. _ , 

The  danger  of  intemperance  appears  from  the 

very  conftrudion  of  the  human  body.  Health 
depends  on  that  ftate  of  the  folids  and  fluids 
which  fits  them  for  the  due  performance  of  the 
vital  functions-,  and,  while  thele  go  regularly  on, 
•we  are  found  and  well-,  but  whatever  ditUuos 
them  neceffarily  impairs  health.  Intemperance 
never  fails  to  diforder  the  whole  animal  ceconomy  ; 
it  hurts  the  digeftion,  relaxes  the.  nerves,  renders 
the  different  fecretions  irregular,  vitiates  the  hu- 
mours, and  occafions  numberlefs  difeafes. 

The  analogy  between  the  nourifnment  of  plants, 
and  animals  affords  a ftriking  proof  of  the  danger  of 
intemperance.  Moifture  and  manure  great  y pro- 
mote vegetation;  yet  an  over-quantity  of  either  will 
entirely  deftroy  it.  The  beft  things  become  hurt- 
ful nay  deftrudive,  when  carried  to  excefs.  Hence 
we’learn,  that  the  higheft  degree  of  human  wildom 
con  fills  in  regulating  our  appetites  and  pafiions  lo  a 
to  avoid  all  extremes.  It  is  that  chiefly  which  e.n- 


* Roufleau. 
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titles  11s  to  the  character  of  rational  beings.  The 
flave  of  appetite  will  ever  be  the  difgrace  of  human 
nature. 

The  Author  of  Nature  hath  endued  us  with  vari- 
ous pafiions,  for  the  propagation  of  the  fpecies,  the 
prefervation  of  the  individual,  &c.  Intemperance  is 
the  abufe  of  thefe  paffions ; and  moderation  confifts 
in  the  proper  regulation  of  them.  Men,  not  con- 
tented with  fatisfying  the  fimple  calls  of  Nature, 
create  artificial  wants,  and  are  perpetually  in  fearch 
after  fomething  that  may  gratify  them  j but  imaginary 
wants  can  never  be  gratified.  Nature  is  content 
with  little ; but  luxury  knows  no  bounds.  Hence 
the  epicure,  the  drunkard,  and  the  debauchee,  fel- 
dom  Hop  in  their  career,  till  their  money  or  their  con- 
Ifitution  fails : then  indeed  they  generally  fee  their 
error  when  to  late. 

It  is  impoflible  to  lay  down  fixt  rules  with  regard 
to  diet,  on  account  of  the  different  conftitutions 
of  mankind,  T.  he  molt  ignorant  perfon,  however, 
certainly  knows  what  is  meant  by  excels;  and 
it  is  in  the  power  of  every  man,  if  he  chufes,  to 
avoid  it, 

The  great  rule  of  diet  is  to  ftudy  fimplicity.  Na- 
ture delights  in  the  mod  plain  and  fimple  food,  and 
every  animal,  except  man,  follows  her  dictates,  Man 
alone  riots  at  large,  and  ranfacks  the  whole  creation- 
in  queft  of  luxuries,  to  his  own  deftruftion.  An  ele- 
gant writer*  of  the  lafl  age  fpeaks  thus  of  intem- 
perance  m diet : “ For  my  part,  when  I behold  a 
fafhionable  table  fee  out  in  all  its  magnificence, 
l lancy  that  I fee  gouts  and  dropfies, "fevers  and 
ethargies,  with  other  innumerable  diffcempers 
iymg  in  ambufeade  among  the  difhes.” 

Nor  is  intemperance  in  other  things  lefs  deftruc- 
lve  than  in  diet.  How  quickly  does  the  immode- 
ate  purfuic  of  carnal  pleafures,  or  the  abufe  of  in-. 

* Addifon. 
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toxicating  licjuors,  ruin  the  beffc  conffitution  ! Indeed 
thefe  vices  generally  go  hand  in  hand.  Hence  it  is 
that  we  fo  often  behold  the  votaries  of  Bacchus  and 
Venus,  even  before  they  have  arrived  at  the  prime 
of  life,  worn  out  with  difeafes,  and  hailing  with  fwifc 
pace  to  an  untimely  grave.  Did  men  refte&.on  the 
painful  difeafes  and  premature  deaths,  which  are 
daily  occafioned  by  intemperance,  u would  be  Hut- 
ficient  to  make  them  fhrink  back  with  horror  from 
the  indulgence  even  of  their  darling  pleafures. 

Intemperance  does  not  hurt  its  votaries  a. one 5 
the  innocent  too  often  feel  the  direful  efre<5ts  of  it. 
Flow  many  wretched  orphans  are  to  be  feen  embra- 
cin'® dunghills,  whofe  parents,  regar Jefs  of  the  fu- 
Uire°,  fpent  in  riot  and  debauch  what  might  have 
ferved  to  bring  up  their  offspring  in  a decent  man- 
ner? How  often  do  we  behold  the  miferable  mother, 
with  her  helplefs  infants,  pining  in  want,.  while  the 
cruel  father  is  indulging  his  infatiate  appetites  . 

Families  are  not  only  reduced  to  mifery,  but  even 
extirpated,  by  intemperance.  Nothing  » t s fa 
much  to  prevent  propagation,  and  to  fcorwn  t 
lives  of  children,  as  the  intemperance  of  parents. 
The  poor  man  who  labours  all  day,  and  at  nig  i 

?ies  do«r  contented  with  his  humble  fare,  can  bo  ft 
lies  down  • • while  his  pampered  lord, 

funk  ”n  eafe  and  luxury,  often  languilhes  without 
iunk  m eaie  ai  ' £ven  Hates  and  em~- 

rirnfS  tte  influence-  of  intemperance,  and  rife 

or  fall  as  it  prevails.  _ different  kinds  of  in- 

Inftead  of  influence  upon 

temperance,  and  pom.  g ofexamp](.,  make  a 

health,  we  Aral  y,V  r j fpecies  of  that 
rpw  obfervations  on  one  paruyu.a  v 

draught.  * Whe’n  this  is  repeated  almoft  every  day,  ft 
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is  eafy  to  forefee  the  confequences.  That  conftitu- 
tion  muft  be  ftrong  indeed,  which  is  able  long  to 
hold  out  under  a daily  fever  ! but  fevers  occafioned 
by  drinking  do  not  always  go  off  in  a day  ; they  fre- 
quently end  in  an  inflammation  of  the  breaft,  liver, 
or  brain,  and  produce  fatal  effeds. 

Though  the  drunkard  fhould  not  fall  by  an  acute 
difeafe,  he  feldom  efcapes  thofe  of  a chronic  kind. 
Intoxicating  liquors,  when  ufed  to  excefs,  weaken 
the  bowels  and  fpoil  the  digeftion ; they  deftroy  the 
power  of  the  nerves,  and  occafion  paralytic  and  con- 
vulfive  diforders ; they  likewife  heat  and  inflame  the 
blood,  deftroy  its  balfamic  quality,  render  it  unfit  for 
circulation,  and  the  nourifhment  of  the  body.  Hence 
obftrudions,  atrophies,  dropfies,  and  confumptions 
of  the  lungs.  Thefe  are  the  common  ways  in  which 
drunkards  make  their  exit.  Difeafes  of  this  kind, 
when  brought  on  by  hard  drinking,  feldom  admit  of 
a cure. 

Many  people  injure  their  health  by  drinking,  who 
feldom  get  drunk.  The  continual  habit  of  foaking, 
as  it  is  called,  though  its  effects  be  not  fo  violent,  is 
not  lei's  pernicious.  When  the  vefiels  are  kept  con- 
stantly full  and  upon  the  ftretch,  the  different  digef- 
tions  can  neither  be  duly  performed,  nor  the  hu- 
mours properly  prepared.  Hence  moft  people  'of 
this  character  are  afflicted  with  the  gout,  the  gravel, 
uicerous  fores  in  the  legs,  &c.  If  thefe  diforders  do 
not  appear,  they  are  Seized  with  low  Spirits,  hypo- 
chondriacal affcdtions,  and  other  Symptoms  of  in- 
digeftion. 

Confumptions  are  now  So  common,  that  it  is 
thought  one-tenth  of  the  inhabitants  of  great  towns 
die  of  that  difeafe.  Hard  drinking  is  no  doubt  one 
or  the  caufes  to  which  we  muft  impute  the  increafe 
o confumptions.  The  great  quantities  of  vifcid 
malt  liquor  drank  by  the  common  people  of  Eng- 

H land. 
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land,  cannot  fail  to  render  the  blood  fizy  and  unfit 
for  circulation’,  from  whence  proceed  obftrubticns, 
and  inflam  mations  of  the  lungs.  There  are  few  great 
ale-drinkers  who  are  not  phthifical:  nor  is  that  to  oe 
wondered  at,  confidering  the  glutinous  and  almolt 
indivertible  nature  ol  ftrong  ale. 

Thofe  who  drink  ardent  fpirits  or  rtrong  wines  run- 
flill  greater  hazard-,  thefe  liquors  heat  and  inflame 
the  bTood,  and  tear  the  tender  veffels  of  the  lungs  to- 
pieces  •,  yet  lb  great  is  the  confumption  of  them  m 
this  country,  that  one  would  almoft  be  induced  to 
think  that  the  inhabitants-  lived  upon  them  N 

The  habit  of  drinking  proceeds  frequently  from 
misfortunes  in  life.  The  mifcrable  fly  to  it  for  re- 
lief It  affords  them  indeed  a temporary  eafe.  but, 
alas  > th'-s  folace  is  fliort  lived  > and  when  it  is  over, 
the  fpirits  fink  as  much  below  their  ulual  tone  as- 
thev  had  before  been  raifed  above  it.  Hence  a re- 
petition of  the  dofe  becomes  neceffary  and  every 
frefn  dofe  makes  way  for  another,  till  the  unhappy 
wretch  becomes  a Gave  to  the  bottle  and  at  length 
falls  a facrifice  to  what  at  firft  perhaps  was  tacen 
only  as  a medicine.  No  man  is  fo  aejefted  as i th 
drunkard  when  his  debauch  is  gone  o . - • 

is,  that  thofe  who  have  the  greateft  flow  of  fp.  its 
while  the  glafs  circulates  freely,  are  of  all  others  the 
moll  melancholy  when  fober,  and  often  put  an  end 
to  their  own  mifcrable  exilfer.ee  in  a fit  of  lpken  or 
ill  humour. 

* We  may  firm  fome  notion  of  the  immenfe  quantity  of  ardent 
fpintTconivfmcd  in  Great  Britain  from  tins  area m lan  e,  thatm 
the  uty  of  Edinburgh  and  its  environ*  befide  th  g - J . 

fit  V of  foreign  fpirits  du  y entered,. 8 above  two 
which  is  luppofed  to  be  imaggled,  it  is  com  pu  tea  na  • a 

thoufend  private  'common  peo.de  hive  got 

has  got  mole/jiJ*  Drunkengels 
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Drurfkennefs  not  only  proves  deftrurtive  to  health, 
but  like  wife  to  the  faculties  of  the  mind.  It  is 
ftrange  that  creatures  who  value  tbemfclves  on  ac- 
count of  a iuperior  degree  of  reafon  to  that  of  brutes, 
fhould  take  pleafure  in  finking  fo  far  below  them! 
Were  iuch  as  voluntarily  deprive  themfelves  of  the 
ufe  of  reafon,  to  continue  ever  after  in  that  condition, 
it  would  feem  but  a juft  punifKmertt.  Though  this 
be  not  the  confequence  of  one  art  of  intoxication, 
it  feldom  fails  to  fucceed  a courfe  of  it.  By  a habit 

of  drinking,  the  grealeft  genius  is  often  reduced  to 
a mere  idiot  *. 

Intoxication  is  peculiarly  hurtful  to  youno-  per- 
fons.  Ic  heats  their  blood,  impairs  their  ftrencrth 
and  obftrudh  their  growth  ; bcfides,  the  frequent 
uie  o.  ftrong  liquors  in  the  early  part  of  life  deftroys 
any  benefit  that  might  anfe  from  them  afterwards. 
Ihofe  who  make  a prartice  of  drinking  generous 
liquors  when  young,  cannot  expert  to"  reap  any 
benefit  from  them  as  a cordial  in  the  decline  of 

Drunkennefs  is  not  only  in  itfelf  a moft  abomi- 
nable vice,  but  is  an  inducement  to  many  others. 

I here  is  hardly  any  crime  fo  horrid  that  the  drunk- 
a.d  will  not  perpetrate  for  the  love  of  liquor.  We 
have  known  mothers  fell  their  children’s  clothes,  the 

make  them  arunk.  For  ' aU\  ^ §ue^s.weH»  who  does  not 
greateft  p:cce  ofriHen  r 6 t0  is  certainly  the 

Jinefs,  cLpfaiftl™ 1 ^ Can  be  oh  Man- 

take  his  j>]afs  if  urp-ed  fn  h g00(- nature,  may  induce  a man  to 

take  poifon.  ' The  ^cuftomVf  When  miSht  as  well 

out  ot  fafhion  in  France  • and  t0  eX,Ce?  haS  ,on&  Ue'1 

the  politer  part  o I the  Fn&lirt/  * u e^lns  r?  ground  among 
from  every  part  of  this  ifland/  ^ °pC  K Wl11  f°°n  be  baniftled  ' 

Ha 
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food  that  they  Ihould  have  eat,  and  afterwardseven 
the  infants  themfclves,  in  order  to  purchafe  the  ac 
curfed  draught. 


CHAP.  VIII. 

OF  CLEANLINESS. 

by  pertpiration,  renders  frequent  changeof  apparel 

neceffary.  Changing  apparel  b pro  ^ 

fe ebon,  or  brought  on^  yj^  contfnue  Jong  where 

cleanlinefs  prevails  A”  ^ 

pute  (he t various . kinds  of  venom  ^ ^ 

“d  b/’cleanlinks  alone,  and  wherever  they 
j /uVP  reafon  to  believe  it  is  nggledted. 

« the  tables  of  clofe  dirty  houfes, 
- Mr.  Pot,  in  hi, 

which  he  calls  the  chirr  ney  w p attributes  to  negleft 

H to  that  unhappy  fit  of  1 ^ ain  convinced,  that  if 

of  cleanlinefs,  and  with  great  jufbee  difeafe  was 

ealih  ; yd,  for  cleaning  *—"• 
no  fuch  perfons  are  neceflary.  who 
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who  breathe  unwholefome  air,  take  little  exercife, 
and  wear  dirty  clothes.  There  the  infection  is  gene- 
rally hatched,  which  often  fpreads  far  and  wide,  to 
the  deltruCtion  of  many.  Hence  cleanlinefs  may  be 
confidered  as  an  object  of  public  attention.  It  is 
not  fufficient  that  I be  clean  myfelf,  while  the  want 
of  it  in  my  neighbour  affeCts  my  health  as  well  as  his. 
If  dirty  people  cannot  be  removed  as  a common 
nuifance,  they  ought  at  leaft  to  be  avoided  as  infec- 
tious. All  who  regard  their  health  fhoukj  keep  at  a 
diftance  even  from  their  habitations. 

In  places  where  great  numbers  of  people  are  col- 
lected, cleanlinefs  becomes  of  the  utmoft  importance. 
It  is  well  known  that  infectious  difeales  are  communi- 
cated by  tainted  air.  Every  thing,  therefore,  which 
tends  to  pollute  the  air,  or  fpread  the  infection,  ought 
with  the  utmoft  care  to  be  guarded  againft.  For 
this  reafon,  in  great  towns,  no  filth,  of  any  kind, 
fliould  be  permitted  to  lie  upon  the  ftreets.  Nothing 
is  more  apt  to  convey  infection  than  the  excrements 
of  the  difeafed. 

In  many  great  towns  the  ftreets  are  little  better 
than  dunghills,  being  frequently  covered  with  afhes, 
dung,  and  naftinefs  of  every  kind.  Even  flaughter- 
houles,  or  killing  fhambles,  are  often  to  be  feen  in  the 
very  centre  of  great  towns.  The  putrid  blood,  ex- 
crements, &c.  with  which  thefe  places  are  generally 
covered,  cannot  fail  to  taint  the  air,  and  render 
it  unwholefome.  How  eafily  might  this  be  pre- 
vented by  active  magiftrates,  who  have  it  always 
in  their  power  to  make  proper  laws  relative  to 
things  of  this  nature,  and  to  enforce  the  obiervance 
of  them  ! 

We  are  forry  to  fay,  that  the  importance  of  gene- 
ral cleanlinefs  does  not  feem  to  be  fufficiently  under- 
ftood  by  the  magiftrates  of  molt  great  towns  in 
Britain  j though  health,  pleasure,  and  delicacy,  all 
conipire  to  recommend  an  attention  to  it.  Nothing 

^ 3 c»r 
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can  be  tnore  agreeable  to  the  fenfes,  more  to  the 
honour  of  the  inhabitants,  or  more  conducive,  to 
their  health,  than  a clean  town  •,  nor  can  any  thing 
imprefs  a {hanger  with  a more  difrefpeftful  idea  of 
any  people  than  its  oppofue.  Whatever  pretenfions 
people  pnay  make  to  learning,  politenefs,  or  civiliza- 
tion, we  will  venture  to  affirm,  that  while  they  negleft 
cleanlinefs,  they  are  in  a (late  of  barbarity  *. 

The  pealants  in  moll  countries  feem  to  hold  clean- 
lirrcfs  in  a fort  of  contempt.  Were  it  not  for  the  open 
fituat  on  of  their  houfes,  they  would  often  feel  the 
bad  effe&s  of  this  difpofition.  One  feldom  fees  a 
farm  houfe  without  a dunghill  before  the  door,  and 
frequently  the  cattle  and  their  matters  lodge  under 
the  fame  roof.  Peafants  are  likewifc  extremely  care- 
left  with  refped  to  change  of  apparel,  peeping 
houfes  &c.  clean.  This  is  merely  the  effect  of  in- 
dolence and  a dirty  difpofition.  Habit  may  indeed 
render  it  lefts  difagreeable  to  them,  but  no  habit  can 
ever  make  it  falutary  to  wear  dirty  clothes  or  breathe 

Un  As°mlny  arficles  of  diet  come  through  the  hands 
of  peafants,  every  method  fhould  be  taken  to  encou- 
ra  J and  promote  habits  of  cleanlinefs  among  them 

THiS -um  'oZ'perfo!  whboe ‘and 

feZardde  of  any  kind  to  market  as  b-tter  ch«,e. 


&C  and  by°  puling  thofe  "ho  brio 

, _ a A • a not 'think  cleanlinefs 

* In  ancient  Pome  the  grea  e p]iny  (ayr,  the  Cloac*,  or 

an  objea  unworthy  of  their  attention.  P>  V y fj  tha 

corotnon  fewer,  bdlow,  higher 

city,  wciethe  greateft  of  . P.  • and  others  who  made 

achieved  the  greatei.  con- 

'’“How  truly  great  doe,  the 

c e mmon S fe^e r ' ' for  Ihc  health  and  convenience  of  a conquered 

city  _ dirty. 
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dirty.  The  fame  method  fhould  be  taken  with 
'butchers,  bakers,  brewers,  and  al!  who  are  employed 
in  preparing  the  necefifaries  of  life. 

In  camps  the  ftricteft  regard  fhould  be  paid  to 
■cleanlinefs.  By  negligence  in  this  matter,  intedious 
difeafes  are  often  fpread  amonglt  a whole  army  ; and 
frequently  more  die  of  thefe  than  by  the  fword.  The 
Jews,  during  their  encampments  in  the  wildemefs, 
received  particular  inftrudtions  with  refped  to  clean- 
linefs*. The  rules  enjoined  them  ought  to  be  ob- 
served by  all  in  the  Like  fituation.  Indeed  the  whole 
fyftem  of  Jaws  delivered  to  that  people  has  a mamfeft 
tendency  to  promote  cleanlinefs.  Whoever  con- 
siders the  nature  of  their  climate,  the  difeafes  to  which 
they  were  liable,  and  their  dirty  difpofition,  will  fee 
the  propriety  of  fuch  laws. 

It  is  remarkable  that,  in  mod  eaftern  countries, 
cleanlinefs  makes  a great  part  of  their  religion.  The 
Mahometan,  as  well  as  the  Jewifh  religion  enjoins 
various  bathings,  walkings,  and  purifications.  No 
ooubt  thefe  might  be  .defigned  to  reprefent  inward 
puruy,  but  they  were  at  the  fame  time  calculated 
or  the  prefervation  of  health.  However  whimfical 
thefe  warnings  may  appear  to  fome,  few  things  would 
tend  more  to  prevent  dileafes  than  a proper  attention 
to  mmy  of  them.  Were  every  perfon,  for  example 
after  vifiting  the  lick,  handling  a dead  body,  or  touch- 
ng  any  thing  that  might  convey  infedtion,  to  walk 
before  he  went  into  company,  or  fat  down  to  meat 
he  would  run  lefs  hazard  either  of  catching  the  infee ’ 
non  h.mlelf,  or  of  communicating  it  to  others 

hrequent  walhmg  not  only  removes  the  filth  and 
fordes  which  adhere  to  the  fkm,  but  likewtfe  ^ 

fb aft  gJ°foith  abroad*  CamP-  wh'ther  'hou 

weapon:  and  it  Hiall  hk  u ? U T 1 ^ave  a Pacfdl.e  uor n thv 
ihalt  dig  the  ewith  an^Wn  1 10U  ^!alt  ea<e  '^ySeit  abroad,  thou 

wmt.hfh.rn  thee  ‘“I?  «"r  ■>»«  which 
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motes  the  perfpiration,  braces  the  body,  and  enlivens 
the  fpirits.  How  refreffied,  how  cheerful,  and  agree- 
able does  one  feel  on  being  fhaved,  waffied,  and  (bitt- 
ed ; efpecially  when  thefe  offices  have  been  neglected 

longer  than  ufual ! , 

The  eaftern  cuftom  of  waffiing  the  feet,  though 
lefs  neceffiary  in  this  country,  is  neverthelefs  a very 
agreeable  piece  of  cleanlinefs,  and  contributes  greatly 
to  the  prefervation  of  health.  The  fweat  and  dirt 
with  which  thefe  parts  are  frequently  covered,  can- 
not fail  to  obftruft  the  perfpiration.  This  piece  ot 
cleanlinefs  would  often  prevent  colds  and  evers. 
Were  people  careful  to  bathe  their  feet  and  legs  in 
lukewarm  water  at  night,  after  being  expoled  to  co  d 
or  wet  through  the  day,  they  would  ieloom  expe- 
rience the  ill  effects  which  often  proceed  from  theie 

CaUA  proper  attention  to  cleanlinefs  is  no  where  more 
neceffiary  than  on  ffiipboard.  H epidemrcal  diftem- 
oers  break  out  there,  no  one  can  be  fafe.  1 he  be  t 
* ay  to  prevent  them,  is  to  take  care  that  the  whole 
company  be  cleanly  in  their  clothes,  bed  mg,  . 
When  infeftious  difeafes  do  break  out,  cleanlinefs 
is  the  moft  likely  means  to  prevent  their  ipreading  . 
it  is  likewife  neceffiary  to  prevent  their  returning 
afterwards,  or  being  conveyed  to  °ther  places  F 
this  Durpofe,  the  clothes,  bedding,  &c.  ot  the  tick 
ouahz  io  be  carefully  waffied,  and  fumigated  with 
brim  done  Infection  will  lodge  a long  time  in  dirty 

cffithes,  -d  afterwards  break  out  in  the  moft  terrible 

^"Cffiaces  where  great  numbers  of  ft ck  people  are 

collected  together,  cleanlinefs  ought  to  ^ 

lioioufty  obierved.  J j js  eafy  to 

is  Often  fofficent  to  rna  e one  Bek.  ^ upony,he 

imagine  what  cfFeft  th  jnfirmary,  where  clean- 

difeafed.  n an  I ofpita  .or  nfirma  y has  , 

linefs  is  neglefled,  a perlon  in  p grcater 
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greater  chance  to  become  fick,  than  a fick  perfon 
has  to  get  well. 

Few  things  are  mpre  unaccountable  than  that 
negledt,  or  rather  drea^  of  cleanlineis,  which  appears 
among  thofe  who  have  the  care  of  the  fick  ; they 
think  it  almofi:  criminal  to  fuffer  any  thing  that  is 
clean  to  come  near  a perfon  in  a fever,  for  example, 
and  would  rather  allow  him  co  wallow  in  all  manner 
of  filth,  than  change  the  leaffc  bit  of  his  linen.  If 
cleanlinefs  be  neceffary  for  perfons  in  health,  it  is 
certainly  more  fo  for  the  fick.  Many  difeafes  may 
be  cured  by  cleanlinefs  alone;  moll  of  them  might 
be  mitigated  by  it ; and,  where  it  is  negledted,  the 
flighted  diforders  are  often  changed  into  the  molt 
malignant.  The  fame  miftaken  care  which  prompted 
people  to  prevent  the  lead  admiflion  of  frelli  air  to 
the  fick,  feems  to  have  induced  them  to  keep  them 
dirty.  Both  thefe  deftrudtive  prejudices  will,  we 
hope,  be  foon  entirely  eradicated. 

Cleanlinefs  is  certainly  agreeable  to  our  nature. 
We  cannot  help  approving  it  in  others,  even  though 
we  fhould  not  pradtife  it  ourfelves.  It  looner  attracts 
our  regard  than  even  finery  itfelf,  and  often  gains 
efteem  where  that  fails.  It  is  an  ornament  to  the 
higheft  as  well  as  the  lowed  dation,  and  cannot  be 
dilpenfed  with  in  either.  Few  virtues  are  of  more 
importance  to  lociety  than  general  cleanlinefs.  It 
ought  to  be  carefully  cultivated  every  where  ; but  in 
populous  cities  it  fhould  be  almod  revered  *. 

* As  it  is  impoflible  to  be  thoroughly  clean  without  a fufficient 
quantity  of  water,  we  would  eameflly  recommend  it  to  the  magi* 
ftrate,  of  great  towns  to  be  particuiarly  attentive  to  this  articie. 
Moft  great  towns  in  B ■ itain  are  fo  fuuatcd  as  to  be  eaftly  fupplied 
with  water;  a«d  thofe  perfuns  who  will  not  make  a proper  ufe  oT 
it,  after  it  is  brought  to  their  hand,  certainly  delerve  to  be  fe- 
vere  y puniflied.  The  llreets  of  great  towns,  where  water  can  be 
had,  ought  to  be  walhed  every  day.  This  is  the  only  effeauai 
method  for  keeping  them  thoroughly  clean  ; and,  upon  trial,  we 
are  perfuaded  it  will  be  found  the  cheapell. 

Some  of  the  moll  dreadful  difeafes  incident  to  human  nature 
might,  in  my  opinion,  be  entirely  eradicated  by  cleanlinefs. 
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CHAP.  IX. 

OF  INFECTION. 

MANY  difeafes  are  infe&ious.  Every  perfon 
oyoht  therefore,  as  far  as  he  can,  to  avoid  all 
■communication  with  the  .difeaied.  1 he  commcn 
practice  of  vifiting  tire  fick,  though  often  well  meant, 
ha*  many  ill  consequences.  Far  be  it  fiom  me  to 
difcourage  any  adt  of  charity  or  benevolence,  el'pe.- 
cially  towards  thofe  in  diftrefs  but  I cannot  help 
blamin^  fuch  as  endanger  their  own  or  their  neigh- 
bours, fives  by  a .miftafcen  friendfhip  or  an  imper- 
tinent curiofity.  , . . , 

The  houfes  of  the  fic.k,  efpecially  in  the  country, 

are  generally  crowded  from  morning  tfil  night  with 
idle  ^vifitors.  It  is  cuftomary,  in  inch  places,  for 
fervants  and  young  people  to  wait  upon  th$  fick  by 
turns  and  even  to  fit  u,p  with  them  all  nighu  lx 
would  be  a miracle  indeed  fhould  fuch  always  dcape. 
37XDerience  teaches  us  the  danger  or  this  conauct. 


JL.APU1CKVV  ^ 

People  often  catch  fevers  in  this  way,  and  com- 
municate them  tp  others,  till  at  length  they  become 


Were  a plan  to  be  lai< 
infedion,  it  could  not 
tlran  by  the  common  rr 


be  done  more  effectually 

method  of  vifiting  the  fick,. 

Such 
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Such  vifitors  nor  only  endanger  themfelves  and  their 
connexions,  but  likewile  hurt  the  fick.  By  crowd- 
ing .the  houfe,  they  render  the  air  unwholefome,  and 
by  their  private  whifpers  and  difmal  countenances 
difturb  the  imagination  of  the  patient,  and  deprefs 
his  /pints.  Perions  who  are  ill,  efpecially  in  fevers, 
ought  to  be  kept  as  quiet  as  poflible,1  The  fight  of 

ftrange  faces,  and  every  thing  that  difturbs  the  mind, 
hurts  them. 

The  common  praXice  in  country  places  of  in- 
viting great  numbers  of  people  to  funerals,  and 
crowding  them  into  the  fame  apartment  where  the 
corpie  lies,  is  another  way  of  ipreading  infection, 
i he  infeXion  does  not  always  die  with  the  patient. 
Every  thing  that  comes  into  contaX  with  his  body 
vdnle  alive,  receives  the  contagion,  and  fome  of 
them,  as  clothes,  blankets,  &c.  will  retain  it  for  a 
long  time.  Perions  who  die  of  infc&ious  dif- 
ordcrs  ought  not  to  he  long  unburied  ; and  people 

ibould  keep  as  much  as  poifible  at  a diftance  from 
them.  \ 

. Ic  w°uld  tend  greatly  to  prevent  the  fpreading  of 
jnreXious  dileafes,  if  thofe  in  health  were  kept  at  a 
proper  diftance  from  the  fick.  The  Jewifh  Lemfla- 
tor,  among  many  other  wife  inliitutions  for^pre- 
ierving  health,  has  been  peculiarly  attentive  to  the 
means  of  preventing  infeXion,  or  defilement  as  it  is 
called,  either  from  a dileafcd  perfon  or  a dead  body, 
in  many  cafes  the  djfeaied  were  to  be  feparated  from 
thole  in  health  ; and  it  was  deemed  a crime  even 
to  approach  their  habitations.  If  a perfon  onjv 
touched  a di  lea  fed  or  dead  body,  he  was  appointed 
to  wafh  himfelf  in  water,  and  to  keep  for  fome  time 
at  a diftance  from  fociety.  1 

clothts^' TSi,difeareS  ,a,e,  °fcen  communicated  by 

which  has  been  worn  by  the  deccafed  unlefs  it  has 
been  well  and  /undated,  as  loftita  m" 

lodge 
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lodge  a long  time  in  it,  and  afterwards  produce  very 
tragical  effects.  This  fhews  the  danger  of  buying  at 
random  the  clothes  which  have  been  worn  by  other 

people.  , 

Infe&ious  diforders  are  frequently  imported. 
Commerce,  together  with  the  riches  of  foreign  climes, 
brino-  us  alfo  their  difeafes.  Thele  do  often  more 
than° counterbalance  all  the  .advantages  of  that  trade 
by  means  of  which  they  are  introduced.  It  is  to  be 
regretted,  that  fo  little  care  is  commonly  bellowed, 
either  to  prevent  the  introdu&ion  or  fpreading  of  in- 
fectious maladies.  Some  attention  indeed  is  gene- 
rally paid  to  the  plague  ; but  other  difeafes  pafs  un-> 

regarded  *. 

Infection  is  often  fpread  through  cities,  by  jails, 
hotpitals,  &c.  Thefe  are  frequently  fituated  in  t 
very  middle  of  populous  towns  •,  and 
tious  difeafes  breakout  in  them,  it  is  impoffible 
the  inhabitants  to  efcape.  Did  magift rates  pay  Y 
regard  to  the  health  of  the  people,  this  evil  mig 

be  eafily  remedied.  a r • c 

Many  are  the  caufes  which  tend  to  diffu 
tion  through  populous  cities.  The  whole  atmo- 
fnhere  of  a°  large  town  is  one  contaminated  mafi, 
Abounding  with  various  kinds  of  mfec  ion,  an 

* Were  the  tenth  part  of  the  care  taken^to  kwo^ld  °be 

tation  of  difeafes  that  t etc  is  to  PrJnceg  might  eafily  be 

attended  with  many  happy  q ^ confic|erable  fea-port, 
done  by  appointing  a phyfic  J & before  they  came 

to  infpeft  the  fh.p’s  company, P^fXoas  d.forder  prevailed,  to 
aihore,  and.  if  any  fever  or  «lher  «^a;^a„d  to  fend  the  ficlc 
order  the  fliip  to  perform  a fliers  ^ He  might  Hkewife 

to  fome  hofpital  or  proper  plac  ^ been  ufed  by  the 

order  all  the  clothes,  tjeddi  deftr0yed,  or  thoroughly 

fick  during  the  voyage  to  be  e.  ^ them  werc  fcnt  aihore. 

i-  **»  — 

the  countiy.  muft 


/ 
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mud  be  pernicious  to  health.  The  bed  advice  that 
we  can  give  to  fuch  as  are  obliged  to  Jive  in  large 
cities,  is  to  chufe  an  open  fituation  ; to  avoid  narrow, 
dirry,  crowded  ftreets ; to  keep  their  own  houfe  and 
offices  clean  ; and  to  be  as  much  abroad  in  the  open 
air  as  their  time  will  permit. 

It  would  tend  greatly  to  prevent  the  fpreading  of 
infetdious  difeafes,  were  proper  nurfes  every  where 
employed  to  take  care  of  the  fick.  This  might 
often  lave  a family,  or  even  a whole  town,  from 
being  infected  by  one  perfon.  We  do  not  mean 
that  people  ffiould  abandon  their  friends  or  rela- 
tions in  didrefs,  but  only  to  put  them  on  their 
guard  againd  being  too  much  in  company  with 
thofe  who  are  affiidted  with  difeafes  of  an  infectious 
nature. 

Such  as  wait  upon  the  fick  in  infectious  difeafes  run 
very  great  hazard.  They  fhould  duff  their  nofes 
with  tobacco,  or  fome  other  drong  fmelling  herb, 
as  rue,  tanfy,  or  the  like.  They  ought  likewife  to 
keep  the  patient  very  clean,  to  fprinkle  the  room 
where  he  lies  with  vinegar,  or  other  drong  acids, 
frequently  to  admit  a dream  of  frefh  air  into  if,  and 
to  avoid  the  fmell  of  his  breath  as  much  as  they  can. 
l;hey  ought  never  to  go  into  company  without 
having  changed  their  clothes  and  wafhed  their 
hands-,  otherwife,_ if  the  difeafe  be  infedious,  they 
will  in  all  probability  carry  the  cantagion  along  with 
them  *. 

However 

There  is  reafon  to  believe  that  inferior)  is  often  conveyed 
from  one  place  to  another  by  the  cgreleflncfs  of  the  faculty  them- 
telves.  Mary  phyficians  affeft  a familiar  way  of  fitting  upon  the 
patient  s beofide,  and  holding  his  arm  fora  confiderable  time.  If 
the  patient  has  the  fmall-pox,  or  any  other  infedious  difeafe, 
there  is  no  doubt  but  the  doftor’s  hands,  clothes,  See.  will  carry 
away  fome  of  the  infection  ; and,  if  he  goes  diredly  to  vifit  an- 
0 her  patient  without  wafting  his  hands,  changing  his  clothes, 
or  being  expoled  to  the  p pen  air,  which  ia  not  i'eidcm  the  cafe. 
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However  trifling  it  may  appear  inconfiderate 
perfons,  we  will  venture  to  affirm,  that  a due  atten- 
tion to  thole  things  which  tend  to  diftufe  infection 
would  be  of  great  importance  in  preventing  difeafes. 
As  molt  dileal'es  are  in  fome  degree  infectious,  no  one 
Hiould  continue  long  with  the  flck,  except  the  necel- 
fary  attendants.  1 mean  not,  however,  by  this  cau- 
tion to  deter  thofe  whole  duty  or  office  leads  them  to 
wait  upon  the  flck,  from  fuch  a laudable  and  necefiaiy 
employment. 

Many  things  are  in  the  power  of  the  magiftrate 
which  would  tend  to  prevent  the  fpreading  of  infec- 
tion ; as  the  promoting  of  public  cleanliness;  re- 
moving jails,  hofpitals,  burying  grounds  and  other 
places  where  infection  may  be  generated,  at  a pro- 
per diflance  from  great  towns*;  widening  the 
Lets;  pulling  down  ufelcfs  walls,  and  taking  all 
methods  to  promote  a free  circulation  of  air  through 
'every  part  of  the  town,  &c.  Public : holprtals,  o 
proper  places,  of  reception  for  the  flck,  provided 
Ihef  were  kept  clean,  well  ventilated,  and  placed 
in  an  open  ficuation,  would  likewife  tend  to  pre- 
vent the  Spreading  of  infecT.on.  Such  places  of  re- 
ception would  prevent  the  poor  when  lick,  from 
vifited  by  their  idle  or  officious  neighbor  rs 
They  would  likewife  render  it  unneceffary  for  flck 
fervants  to  be  kept  in  their  matters  houles  R.aftms 
had  belter  pay  for  having  their  fervants  taken  care 
oi  'in  an  hofpual,  than  run  the  hazard  of  having  an 
infectious  difcafc  diffufed  among  a numerous  fa- 


it it  any  wonder  that 

pS'c'r  And“md«d  the',  fometimes  fnffer  lor  their  wan.  of: 
ca  p.  , i - /•n<rpr  even  the  temples  of  their 


city. 
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™UY-  Sick  Servants  and  poor  people,  when  placed 
an  hofpitals,  are  not  only  lefs  apt  to  diffufe  infedion 
among  their  neighbours,  but  have  Jikcwifb  the  ad- 
vantage of  being  well  attended. 

We  are  nor,  however,  to  learn  that  hofpitals,  in- 

1 c jdJ?frpreycntlnS  'nddion,  may  become  the  means 
O)  dnfufing  It.  When  they  are  withered  in  the  micl- 
,i.e  of  great  towns  ; when  numbers  of  patients  are 
e together  in  fmail  apartments  ; when  there 
is  a conuant  communication  kept  up  between  the 
citizens  and.  the  patients  ; and  when  cleanlinefs 
ventilation  arc  negated,  they  become  nefts 
cr  hatch"', g drfeafo,  and  every  one  who  goes  into 

vrir°i  °n^  rUnS  a.nfk  of  rece5v'ng  infedion 
im  elf,  but  likewife  of  communicating  it  to  others. 

Th  s however  is  not  the  fault  of  the  hofpitals,  but 
of  thole  whole  have  the  management  of  them  It 
were  to  be  w.flred,  that  they  “were  both  more'  „u_ 

• .ous,  and  upon  a more  refpeftable  footing,  as 
n.,t  wotdd  induce  people  to  go  into  ;hem  with 
! y.uftance  This  is  the  more  to  be  defired 
oceanic  moll  of  the  putrid  fevers  and  other  infect 

bv  them°rdCrS  br”k  °UC  amonS  ths  Roor-  a"d  are 
by  them  communicated  to  the  better  fort.  Were 

T^CT‘°n  pa'd  '0  the  firft  aPPcarar,ces  of 
iuch  diforders,  and  the  patients  early  conveyed  to 

an  holpnal,  we  fliould  feldom  fee  a putrid  fever 
epidemic  “ lnft'ai0liS  35  t!,c  P<»6»e,  become 
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of  the  passions. 

have  great  influence  both 

feds  the  body CUwbl°!  i_low  th£  mind 

'••y?  m all  probability  ever  remaii 

a lccre 


in 


th( 
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a fecret.  It  is  fufficient  for  us  to  know,  that  there 
is  eftabliflied  a reciprocal  influence  between  the  m 
tal  and  corporeal  parts,  and  that  whate  j 
the  one  diforders  the  other. 

Of  Anger. 

The  paffion  of  angtr  ruffles  the  ”'nd»  * j* 

countenance,  hurries  on  the  crtculat.on  of 
and  diforders  the  whole  vital  and  j 

It  often  occafions  fevers,  and  other  . 

nH  fometirr.es  even  fudden  death.  1 his  paffion  1 

drlyihhl«  kno^  fut  Pfons 

^t^^i^  the  excels  of  this  paffion 
Snacnt  ffl  out  'bread  Ref— preys : u?on 

the  mind,  and  occafions  te  obfcn^cbro^ 

diforders,  which  gradually  _ more  (han  [Q 
Nothing  (hews  true  grea™(*s  [he  peace  0f  fociety, 

an'tf'gteati^'conducef  to  out  own  eafe,  health,  and 

felicity.  11  n-mnld  avoid  violent  gufts 

Such  as  v*e  health  fflould  ^ ^ 

NeUhT  ought  .hey  to 

“tteVOUXhingTends°fo  na'uch  to  the  health  of  the 
body  as  a conftant  tranquillity  of  mrnd. 

of  Fear. 

The  influence  of  fur.  both  in  occafioning  and 

aggravating  difeafrs,  « v concern  about 

lifei'tbw  too  great' a defire  to  preferve  it  .often 
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the  caufe  of  lofing  it.  Fear  and  anxiety,  by  de- 
prefiing  the  fpirits,  not  only  difpofe  us  to  difeafes, 
but  often  render  thofe  difeafes  fatal  which  an  un- 
daunted mind  would  overcome. 

Sudden  fear  has  generally  violent  affedis.  Epi- 
leptic fits,  and  other  convulfive  diforders,  are  often 
occafioned  by  it.  Hence  the  danger  of  that  prac- 
tice, fo  common  among  young  people,  of  frio-ht- 
ening  one  another.  Many  have  loft  their  lives,  &and 
others  have  been  rendered  miferable,  by  frolics  of 
i-fris  kind. ^ It  is  dangerous  to  tamper  with  the 
human  paiuons.  The  mind  may  eafily  be  thrown 

into  fuch  diforder  as  never  again  to  aft  with  re- 
gularity. 

But  the  gradual  effefts  of  fear  prove  molt  hurt- 
ful I he  conftant  dread  of  fome  future  evil,  by 
•f1!1”®  upon  the  mind,  often  occafions  the  very 
evd  itfelf.  Hence  it  comes  to  pafs,  that  fo  many 
die  of  thofe  very  difeafes  of  which  they  long  had 

mind  K orf  which  h been  imprefled  on"  their 
minds  by  fome  accident,  or  foolifh  predi&ion. 

Th  ’^r  example,  is  often  the  cafe  with  women 
in  childbed.  Many  of  thofe  who  die  in  that  fitua- 
tjon  are  imprefled  with  the  notion  of  their  death  a 
ong  time  before  it  happens;  and  there  is  reafon 
of  ^ ICVe  that  thls  lmPfeflion  is  often  the  caufe 

The  methods  taken  to  imorefs  the  mind  r 
women  with  the  apprehenfions  ofP  the  great  pJn  Jd 

pent  of  child-birth,  are  very  hurtful.  Few^ women 

mlSiy  appieCdl' AeW"k  "f  exhaU,ted’ 

fear  fddom^ils 

TIPXPm  7 rrv"y  ^ ” 

lex  often  fall  a fccnfice  to  their  own  imagi- 

f nations, 
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nations,  when  there  would  be  no  danger,  did  the/ 

apprehend  none.  . 

It  feldorn  happens  that  two  or  three  women  in  a 

great  town  die  in  child-bed,  but  their  death  is  fol- 
lowed by  many  others.  Every  woman  of  their  ac- 
quaintance who  is  with  child  dreads  t e ame  - * 

and  the  difeafe  becomes  epidemical  by  the  mere  force, 
of  imagination.  This  fhould  induce  pregnant  wo- 
men  to’defpife  fear,  and  by  all  means  to  avo.d  thofc 
tatlino-  gofFips  who  are  continually  buzzing  in  the 
til  misfortunes  of  others.  Every  thtng  that 
may  in  the  lead  alarm  a pregnant  or  chftd-bec I wo 
man,  ought  with  the  greateft  care  to  be  guarded 

women  have  loft  their  lives  in  child-bed 
fey  the  old  fuperftitious  cuftorn,  ftll!^ePt  “Pf  _ 

fituation  with  themfelves,  what  muft 

brassstts 

matter  to  perfuade  them  of  "y.  d 

But  this  cuftorn  ts  other  cafes, 

•women  only.  It  1 . t0  fupport 

When  low/e«rs  m whtch 

the  patient  s Ipirits,  Pr  ’ P t;mes  a dav 

of  a funeral  peal  will  fuggeft 

in  hlS  T A^ 1 of  the  fame  difeafe  under  which 
that  others  died . 0 rehenfi0n  will  have  a greater 
he  labouis.  Inis  app  v _u  .Up  cordials 

tendency  to  deprefs  his tS  have  to  raife 
of  which  medicine  can  boalt  win  n 

theif'this  ufelefs  piece  °f  “remony  cannot  be  abo- 
Ulhed,  we  ought  to  ke  p hearing 
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hearing  it  as  poffible,  and  from  every  other  thin®  that 
may  tend  to  alarm  them.  So  far  however  j?  this 
from  being  generally  attended  to,  that  many  make 

per  difmal^f  C.he  fick»  0n  PurPofe  -to  whif- 

fy difmal  ftories  in  their  ears.  Such  may  pafs  for 

fympathizing  friends,  but  they  ought  rather  to  be 

considered  as  enemies.  All  who  will  well  to  the  fide 

from  th^m.^  at  the  Sreateft  diftance 

A cuftom  has  long  prevailed  among  phyficians  ’ 
?f  prognofticating,  as  they  call  it  the  mri 
fate  or  foretelling  the  iffue  of  the  difeafe.  ? Vanity 
no  doubt  mtroduced  this  pradice,  and  ftiU  fupports 
!?\  fpitje,°f  c°mmon  fenfe  and  the  fafety  o/man* 
to  boaft  \trh  kn0Wn  * Phyfldan  barbaro“s  enough 

Afe'r°fihl  6 theuPaticnt'  So  the  worfe 

hn  than  b/d  betKr  hear  what  the  doftoi 

^ Tl P b0rokfn%t£“foTthofckabouc 

the  friends  and  attendants  7 emoatrafi'menc  which 

he  has  faid,  is  JeZZ  A ln  d,f§uifing  what 
truth.  generally  fufficient  t0  difeover  ^ 

from  mo^XThdrfotel"  t^dwifeftqends»  concealed 
any  man  haVm  We  d°  noC  fee  what 

other,  efpecially  if  fucj,  an”ounce  the  death  of  an-' 
to  kill  ,US  a chancc 

prying  into  future  evenr^  T r??  Very.  fond  op 

licit  the  phyfician  for  hi  * ^ dom  Paii  to  fo~ 

fwer,  hoWv^  or  one  Zn,°n-  A doubtful  *>- 
gneourage  the  hopes  ofthe".^  ^l/t^oS 

proper. 
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proper.  This  conduX  could  neither  hurt  the  patient 
nor  the  phyfician.  Nothing  tends  more  to  de- 
ftroy  the  credit  of  phyfic  than  thofe  bold  pro  - 
nofticators,  who,  by  the  bye,  are  generally  the 
molt  ignorant  of  the  faculty.  The  miftakes  whic 
daily  happen  in  this  way  are  fo  many  handing 
proofs  of  human  vanity,  and  the  v/eaknefs  of 

^C1<We 'readily  admit,  that  there  are  cafes  where  the 
phyfician  ought  to  give  intimation  of  the  pauent  s 
danger  to  fome  of  his  near  connexions ; though  even 
this^ou^ht  always  to  be  done  with  the  greateft  cau- 
ion  but  it  never  can  be  neceffary  in  any  cafe 
that’ the  whole  town  and  country  (hould  know 
immediately  after  the  dodor  has  made  h.s  firft  vdit 
that  he  has  no  hopes  of-hispatmts 
x whofe  impertinent  cunofity  leads  thu  q 

■■  •••*•• 

"S'  ..»ky  of  “'ot'fctoSh.! 

pathizing  behaviour  than  by ' ^ ^ cor- 

nier negleX  to  admimfter  that  greateit  or 

dials,  Hope. 

Of  Grief.  \;f  ] [ 

Grief  is  the  mod  deftruftive  of  all  thejffi ions. 
Trs  effeXs  are  permanent*,  and  when  A • r 

o he  mind.ht  generaliy  proves  £§£ 

and  fear,  being  of  a more > v»J»‘ ^ 
laft  longs  but  grief  often  changes  lartcholy. 
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lancholy,  which  preys  upon  the  fpirits,  and  waftes  the 
conftitution.  This  paflion  ought  not  to  be  indulged. 
It  may  generally  be  conquered  at  the  begining;  &but 

when  it  has  gained  ftrength,  all  attempts-  to  remove 
-it  are  vain. 

. Perfon  can  prevent  misfortunes  in  life;  but 
it  Ihews  true  greatnefs  of  mind  to  bear  them  with 
leremty.  Many  perfons  make  a merit  of  indulging 
gri  , and  when  misfortunes  happen,  they  obfti- 
uate  y ref ufe  all  conlolation,  till  the  mind,  over- 
whelmed with  melancholy,  finks  under  the  load. 
?uch  conduft  is  not  only  deltrudive  to  health,  but 
ancqnfiftent  with  reafon,  religion,  and  common  feme. 

. Change  or  ideas  is  as  necefiary  for  health  as 
change  of  pofture.  When  the  mind  dwells  loner 
upon  one  lubjeft,  efpecially  of  a difagreeable  na^ 
it  hurts  the  whole  functions  of  the  bodv 
2?“  Shef  mdu,§ed  fP°iIs  fhe  digeftion  and 

am  den  ’ b?  which  ™ans  the  fpirits 

a , prefied,  the  nerves  relaxed,  the  bowels^  in 

frtnd  rWK  r Wmd"  and  the  humours,  for  want  of 
xrefii  fupphes  of  chyle  viciafed  nrn  C ot 

excellent  conftitution  has  been  ruined  by  ^family 

or  any  thing  tha£  occafio[?  ^ 

be  dragged  OU,  forT^  Sears  ' LT  indted 

would  live  to  a good  old  Je  muftm 

moored  and  cheerful.  Tim  ’indeed  ! s°od-,hu- 

gether  in  our  own  power  - vet  our T™  T alto- 

*s.  wel1  as  our  actions,  depend  great^T^  m'nd’ 
Pelves.  We  can  npirfJr  <r  toref tly  upon  our- 

melancholy  comDaZ„r  Wlt,,  cheerful  or 

and  offices  of  life  or  fir’n-n'i"1®  1 !n  l’le  amuiemencs 
iamities,  as  we  choofe  TS  r br°°d  °ver  our  «• 
things,  are  certainly  in  our  power  and,‘l?anJr  fuc'h 
tBe  mind  generally  takes  its  calf.  ’ f‘°m  lhcre 

1 3 ' The 
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The  variety  of  fcenes  which  prefent  themfelves 
to  the  fenfes,  were  certainly  dcfigned  to  prevent 
our  attention  from  being  too  long  fixed  upon  any 
one  objed.  Nature  abounds  with  variety,  and  the 
mind,  unlefs  fixed  down  by  habit,  delights  in  con- 
templating new  obieds.  This  at  once  points  out 
the  method  of  relieving  the  mind  in  diftrefs.  Turn 
the  attention  frequently  to  new  objeds.  Examine 
them  for  fome  time.  When  the  mind  begins  to 
recoil,  fhift  the  fcene.  By  this  means  a conftant 
fuccellion  of  new  ideas  may  be  kept  up,  till  the 
difagreeable  ones  entirely  difappear.  1 hus  travel- 
ling, the  ft ud y of  any  art  or  fcience,  reading,  or 
writing  on  fuch  fubjeds  as  deeply  engage  the  atten- 
tion, will  fooner  expel  grief  than  the  moft  fprightly 
^mufements. 

It  has  already  been  obferved,  that  the  body  can- 
not be  healthy  unlefs  it  be  exerciied  j neither  can 
the  mind.  Indolence  nourifhes  grief.  When  the. 
mind  has  nothing  elfe  to  think  of  but  calamities, 
no  wonder  that  it  dwells  there.  Few  people  who 
purfue  buftnefs  with  attention  are  hurt  by  grief.  In- 
ftead  therefore  of  abftrad-ing  ourfelves  from  the  world 
or  bufinefs  when  misfortunes  happen,  we  ought  to 
gj-jgage  in  ic  with  more  than  ufual  attention,  to  dif~ 
charge  with  double  diligence  the  fundions  of  our 
Ilation.  and  to  mix  with  friends  of  a cheerful  and 
focial  temper. 

Innocent  amufements  are  by  no  means  to  De  neg- 
jrded.  Thefe,  by  leading  the  mind  infenfibly  to. 
the  contemplation  of  agreeable  objeds,  help  to 
difpel  the  gloom  which  misfortunes  caft  over  it. 
They  make  time  feem  lefs  tedious,  and  have  many 

other  happy  effeds.  • . 

Some  perfons,  when  overwhelmed  with  grief,  be- 
take themfelves  to  drinking.  This  is  making  the 

cure  v/orfe  than  the  difeafe.  It  feldom  fails  to 

v v •.<  ....  • end 
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end  in  the  ruin  of  fortune,  character,  and  canfli* 
tutjon. 

Of  Love , 

Love  is  perhaps  the  ftrongeft  of  all  the  paffions  s 
at  lean,  when  it  becomes  violent,  it  is  le/s  fubieft 
to  the  controul  either  of  the  underftandinv  0r  will 
than  any  of  the  reft.  Fear,  anger,  and  femal  other 
paffions,  are  neceffary  for  the  prefervation  of  the  in- 
dividual, but  love  is  neceffary  for  the  continuation 
of  the  fpecies  itfelf : ,t  was  therefore  proper  that 

breaft affi0n  fl*°uld  be  deeply  r00ted  in  theP  human 

raoTd^nlts l0TC  bCr  3 r°ng  paffion>  k is  fo 

rapid  in  its  progrefs  as  feveral  of  the  others  Few 

perlons  fall  defperately  in  love  all  at  once.  We 

When  £? 

his  mind  attentively  to  bufinefs  or  Ifudy  ■ to  5ke 
every  kind  of  amufement;  and  above  all  \„  j 

eVn0“agefWs°®ffa-t0  find  another  objea  which”^ 
power  to  obtat  ’ " WWch  “ may  be  in  hia 

their  confequence  with  the’faft  “tWsT^  l‘° 

|u1ftye  ofPiWh°a[  CrUe"y  t 

dsit.  TLceTh"  £ for  we  cre! 

^ dperihlfl^Si 

■ * t loygr 
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lover  was  only  in  jeft.  But  there  is  no  jelling  with 
this  paflion.  When  love  is  got  to  a ceitain  height, 
it  admits  of  no  other  cure  but  the  poffeffion  of  its 
objeft,  which  in  this  cafe  ought  always  if  poffible 

to  be  obtained  *. 

Of  Religious  Melancholy. 

Many  perfons  of  a religious  turn  of  mind  be- 
have as  if  they  thought  it  a crime  to  be  cheerful. 
They  imagine  the  whole  of  religion  confifts  in 
certain  mortifications,  or  denying  themfelves  the 
l'malleft  indulgence,  even  of  the  mod  innocent 
amufements.  A perpetual  gloom  hangs  over  their 
countenances,  while  the  deeped  melancholy  preys 
upon  their  minds.  At  length  the  faired  profpefts 
vanidi,  every  thing  puts  on  a difmal  appearance, 
and  thofe  very  objedts  which  ought  to  give  delight, 
Tfford  nothing  bu't  difgud.  Life  itfelf  becomes  a 
burden  and  the  unhappy  wretch,  perfuaded  that  no 
evil  can  equal  what  he  feels,  often  puts  an  end  to  his 

"u't'lreif epiCty  that  ever  religion  (hould  be  fo 
far  perverted,  as  to  become  the  caufe  of  thofe  very 
evils  which  it  was  defigned  to  cure  fsothing  can 
be  better  calculated  chan  SV«  to  ra.fe 

and  fupport  the  mind  of  its  votanes  under  every  af- 
flffion  that  can  befal  them.  It  teaches  men  that 
e«n  the  fufferings  of  this  life  are  preparatory  to 

, The  core., i\  of  f-nts  with  fl^™***** 
children  in  marriage  n o ten  ve.y  th tir  children  often 

■natch  is  the  conilant  aur . of  P«  |n  ti„„s  and  duty.  The 
ftffer  a real  marttydom  betwixt  th  d.fpofiog  their  chlU 

fir„  thing  which  paten t ought  v*,,  due 

dren  in  marnagcj  y w be  fewer  unhappy  couple?, 

card  always  paid  to  thele,  mere  fe  to  repent  the  leventy 

ami  patents  would  not  have  f f ftinltioD  a ]„a  character,  or 

fagSSJfe  ^ ^ the 
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the  happinefs  of  the  next;  and  that  all  who  perfilt 
in  a courfe  of  virtue  fhall  at  length  arrive  at  com- 
plete felicity. 

Perfons  whofe  bufinefs  it  is  to  recommend  reli- 
gion to  others,  fhould  beware  of  dwelling  too  much 
on  gloomy  fubjeds.  That  peace  and  tranquillity 
of  mind,  which  true  religion  is  calculated  to  in- 
fpire,  is  a more  powerful  argument  in  its  favour 
then  all  the  terrors  that  can  be  uttered.  Terror 
may  indeed  deter  men  from  outward  ads  of  wick- 
ednefs,  but  can  never  infpire  them  with  that  love  of 
God,  and  real  goodnefs  of  heart,  in  which  alone  trud: 
religion  confifts. 

lo  conclude;  the  belt  way  to  counterad  the  vio- 
lence of  any  paffion,  is  to  keep  the  mind  clofely  en- 
gaged in  fome  ufeful  purfuit. 


CHAP.  XI. 

OF  THE  COMMON  EVACUATIONS. 

THE  principal  evacuations  from  the  human 
body  are  thofe  by  Jlool,  urine , and  infenfible 
ferjpiratton.  None  of  thefe  can  be  long  obftruded 
without  impairing  the  health.  When  "that  which 
ought  to  be  thrown  out  of  the  body  is  too  Jon<* 
retained,  it  not  only  occafions  a plethora , or  too  grea't 
fulnefs  of  the  veffels,  but  requires  qualities  w"hicl> 

ceLe,U&c  £°  thC  health>  35  acrimon^  putrel- 
0/  the  Evacution  ly  StooL 

- conduce  more  .to  health  than  keep- 

n°rhhehb0df  reSuiar*  W^n  th t faces  lie  too  lorn* 
in  the  bowels,  they  vitiate  the  humours;  and  when 

dif?arged’  the  is  not  fuffi- 
' .ntly  nounfhed.  A medium  is  therefore  to  be 

de  fired. 
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jdefired,  which  can  only  be  obtained  by  regularity 
in  diet,  fleep,  gnd  exercife.  Whenever  the  body 
is  not  regular,  there  is  reafon  to  fufpeft  a fault  in 
one  or  other  of  thefe. 

Perfons  who  eat  and  drink  at  irregular  hours, 
and  who  eat  various  kinds  of  food,  and  drink  ofv 
feveral  different  liquors  at  every  meal,  have  no  rea- 
fon to  expe£t  either  that  their  digeftion  will  be  good, 
or  their  difcharges  regular.  Irregularity  in  eating 
and  drinking  diiturbs  every  part  of  the  animal  osco- 
pomy,  and  never  fails  to  occafion  dileaies.  Either 
too  much  or  too  little  food  will  have  this  effeft. 
The  former  indeed  generally  occafions  looleneb,  an 
the  latter  coftivenefs  j but  both  have  a tendency  to 

. hurt  the  health.  „ . , n 

It  would  be  difficult  to  afcertain  the  exad  nunv 

ber  of  (fools  which  may  be  confident  with  health, 
as  thefe  differ  in  the  different  periods  of  life,  m dif- 
ferent conftitutions,  and  even  in  the  fame  contention 
under  a different  regimen  of  diet,  exerctle,  &c. 
is  however  generally  allowed,  that  one  flool  a-  ay 
Is  fufficient  for  an  adult,  and  that  left  l>  hurtful. 
But  this,  like  mod:  general  rules,  admits  of  many 
exceptions.  I have  known  perfons  in  perfeft  health 
whoPdid  not  go  to  ftool  above  once  a-week  . Such 
adegree  of  Coftivenefs  however  is  not  fafe : s though 
the  per  Ion  who  labours  under  it  may  for  feme  time 
enjoy  tolerable  health,  yet  at  length  it  may  occafion 

d'*One: method  of  procuring  a ftool  every  day  is  to 
.ifr  betimes  and  go  abroad  in  the  open  air.  Not 
nnk  the  poffure  in  bed  is  unfavourable  to  regular 
ftSs  bm  alfo  the  warmth.  This  by  promoting 
Che  perforation,  leffens  all  the  other  difcharges. 

The  method  recommended  for  this  purpo  e J 
Mr!  Locke  is  likewife  very  proper,  « « fiha‘ 
' . Scmc  peifcns  have  told  me  that  they  did  not  go  to  Itoo 
abpv?  once  a month,  , 
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nature,  by  going  regularly  to  Jlool  every  morning 
whether  one  has  a call  or  not.  Habits  of  this  kind 
may  be  acquired,  which  will  in  time  become  na- 
tural. 

Perfons  \yho  have  a frequent  recourfe  to  medicines 
for  preventing  coftivenefs  fejdom  fail  to  ruin  their 
conftitution.  Purging  medicines  frequently  re- 
peated weaken  the  bowels,  hurt  the  digeftion,  and 
every  dofe  makes  way  for  another,  till  at  length 
they  become  as  neceflary  as  daily  bread.  Thofe  who 
are  troubled  with  coftivenefs  ought  rather,  if  poflible, 
to  remove  it  by  diet  than  drugs.  They  fhould  like- 
wife  go  thinly  clothed,  and  avoid  every  thing  of  an 
aftringent  or  of  an  heating  nature.  The  diet  and 
other  regimen  necefTary  in  this  cafe  will  be  found 
under  the  article  Coftivenefs , where  this  date  of  the 
bowels  is  treated  as  a difeafe. 

Such  perfons  as  are  troubled  with  an  habitual  loofe- 
nefs  ought  likewife  to  fuic  their  diet  to  the  nature 
of  their  complaint.  They  lhould  ufe  food  which 
Draces  and  ftrengthens  the  bowels,  and  which  i s 
father  of  an  aftringent  quality,  as  wheat-bread  made 
o the  fineft  flour  cheeie,  eggs,  rice  boiled  in  milk, 

■ : Their  dn1nk  toodd  be  red  port,  claret,  brandy 

and  fuchr!ike.  '***  bread  haS  bKn  b“ikd" 
As  an  habityal  loofnefs  is  often  owing  to  an  ob- 
ftruaed  perfpi  ration,  perfons  affefted  with  it  ought 
^ keep  their  feet  warm,  to  wear  flannel  next  “heir 
and  take  every  other  method  to  promote  the 
perfpiration.  Further  direftions  with  regard  to  the 

attid 'kLofiftfil  COmpla'nt  wiU  f°un4under  the 
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chan8e  both  the  quantity 
f the  urlne>  that  «'  is  verv  difficult 
i?  lay  down  any  determined  rules  for  judging  of 

cither. 
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either*.  Dr.  Cheyene  fays,  the  urine  ought  to  be 
equal  to  three-fourths  of  the  liquid  part  of  our  ali- 
ment. But  fuppofe  any  one  were  to  take  the  trouble 
of  meafuring  both,  he  would  find  that  every  thing 
Avhich  altered  the  degree  of  perfpiration,  would  alter 
this  proportion,  and  likewife  that  different  kinds  of 
aliment  would  afford  very  different  quantities  of 
urine.  Though  for  thefe,  and  other  reafons,  no  rule 
can  be  given  for  judging  of  the  precife  quantity  of 
urine  which  ought  to  be  difcharged,  yet  a perfon  of 
common  fenfe  will  feldom  be  at  a lofs  to  know  when 
it  is  in  either  extreme. 

As  a free  difcharge  of  urine  not  only  prevents  but 
actually  cures  many  difeafes,,  it  ought  by  all  means 
to  be  promoted  ; and  every  thing  that  may  oburuft 
it  fli quid  be  carefully  avoided.  Both  the  secretion 
and  difcharge  of  urine  are  leffened  by  a fedentary 
life,  fleeping  on  beds  that  are  too  foft  and  warm, 
food  of  a dry  and  heating  quality,  liquors  which  are 

aftringent  and  heating,  as  red  PorJ’  cla!f  ’ , • 

like  Thofe  who  have  reafon  to  fufpecl  that  their 

urine  is  in  too  fmall  quantity,  or  who  have  any 

* Tr  lias  lone  been  an  obfervation  among  phyficians,  that  the 
n has  long  Mxn  f very  uncemin,  and  very  little  to  be 
appearances  of  the  urine  a e >'  d , j who  confiders  hew 

depended  on.  have  it.  appear- 

many  L The  paffions,  the  ftate  of  the  atmofphere,  thequan- 
ance  ahere  • P exercife,  the  clothing,  the  ftate 

ti,y  and  quaht, - of  *= Sftolhercaufes.iefuffipient 

of  the  other  evacuatio.,  , Quantity  or  appearance  of  the 

to  induce  a chan6eh«,th*'  ds  t0  thqis>  W-Jhc  aftoniftied  at  the  im- 
urtne.  Any  one  who  at  who  pretend  to  find  out  difeafes, 

pudence  of  thofe  dar  ng  q infpeftion  of  their  urine. 

Ld  preferibe  to  patterns  tke  fa„  over  Brirain,  and 

Thefe  impoftors,  however,  . ^noulace  many  of  them  arnafs 
by  the  amazing  credulity  0 P P ^ ' • j;ies  which  pre- 

confiderable  fortunet.  Of^l  rte  medjca  P ^ ^ 

-fte'cemmoTpeople  have  if  Ml 

Hbh  or  any  other  amma,.  front 

that  of  a man. 


fymptoms 
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fymptoms  of  the  gravel,  ought  not  only  to  avoid 
thefe  things,  but  whatever  elfe  they  find  has  a ten- 
dency to  leflen  the  quantity  of  their  urine. 

When  the  urune  is  too  long  retained,  it  is  not  only 
reforbed,  or  taken  up  again  into  the  mafs  of  fluids, 
but  by  ftagnating  in  the  bladder  it  becomes  thicker, 
the  more  watry  parts  flying  of  firfl,  and  the  more 
grofs  and  earthy  remaining  behind.  By  the  conftanc 
tendency  which  thefe  have  to  concrete,  the  formation 
of  ftones  and  gravel  in  the  bladder  is  promoted. 
Hence  it  comes  to  pafs  that  indolent  and  fedentary 
people  are  much  more  liable  to  thefe  difeafes,  than 
perfons  of  a more  adlive  life 

Many  perfons  have  loft  their  lives,  and  others 
have  brought  on  very  tedious,  and  even  incurable 
diforders  by  retaining  their  urine  too  long,  from  a 
falle  delicacy.  When  the  bladder 'has  been  over- 
diftended,  it  often  lofes  its  power  of  action  altogether, 
or  becomes  paralytic,  by  which  means  it  is  rendered 
unable  either  to  retain  the  urine,  or  expel  it  properly. 
The  calls  of  nature  ought  never  to  be  poftponed. 
Delicacy  is  doubtlefs  a virtue,  but  that  can  never  be 
reckoned  true  delicacy,  which  induces  any  one  to 
rifle  his  health  or  hazard  his  life. 


but  the  urine  may  be  in  too  great  as  well  as  toe 
;ma  a quantity  . This  may  be  occafioned  by  drink 
ing  large  quantities  of  weak  watery  liquors,  by  the 
exceflive  life  of  alkaline  falts,  or  any  thing  that  ftimu- 
Jates  the  kidnies,  dilutes  the  blood,  &c.  This  dif- 
order  very  foon  weakens  the  body,  and  induces  a 
onfumption  It  is  difficult  to  cure,  but  may  be 

r?TKby  ftren8tlien,ng  diet  and  aftringent  medi- 
ines,  luch  as  are  recommended  under  the  article 
Diabetes,  or  exceffive  difehatge  of  urine.  ■ 


Of  the  P erfpiration. 

^"tdlTall' 'ifuT  iS  fecneral,y  reckonet1  th( 

o eatelt  of  all  the  dilcharges  from  the  human  bodv 

J 
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It  is  of  fo  great  importance  to  health,  that  few  diff 
eafes  attack  us  while  it  goes  properly  on  * but  when 
it  is  obftru&ed,  the  whole  frame  is  foon  difordered. 
This  di (charge  however,  being  lefs  perceptible  than 
any  of  the  reft,  is  cofifequently  lefs  attended  to. 
Hence  it  is,  that  acute  fevers,  rheumatifms,  agues, 
&c.  often  proceed  from  obftrufted  perfpiration  be- 
fore we  are  aware  of  its  having  taken  place. 

On  examining  patients,  we  find  moft  of  them  im- 
pute their  difeafes  either  to  violent  colds  which  they 
had  cauo-ht,  or  to  flight  ones  which  had  been  neg- 
le£ted.  *For  this  reafon  inftead  of  a critical  in- 
quiry *into  the  nature  of  the  perfpiration,  its  differ- 
ence in  different  feafons,  climates,  conftitutions,  &c. 
we  (hall  endeavour  to  point  out  the  caufes  whieh 
moft  commonly  obftrudit,  and  to  (hew  how  far  they 
may  be  either  avoided,  or  have  their  influence  coun- 
teracted by  timely  care.  The  want  of  a due  atten* 
tion  to  thefe,  cofts  Britain  annually  lome  thoufand? 

of  ufeful  lives. 


Changes  in  the  Aimofphere. 

One  of  the  moft  common  caufes  of  obftruftcd  per-' 
fniration  or  catching  cold,  in  this  country  is  the 
changeablenefs  of  the  weather,  or  ft  ate  of  the  atmo- 
fphere.  There  is  no  place  where  fuch  changes  hap- 
pen more  frequently  than  in  Great  Britain.  With 
It  the  decrees  of.  heat  and  cold  are  not  only  very 
different  in  the  different  feafons  of  the  year,  but  often 
change  almoftfrom  one  extreme  to  another  in  a few 
days  and  fometimes  even  in  the  courfe  of  one  day. 
That’  fuch  changes  muft  affeft  the  ftate  of  the  perfpi- 
ration is  obvious  to  every  one'  . 


* I never  knew  a more  remarkable  tnftance^  of  ffe  uncej  ^7 

of  the  weather  in  this  country,  t an  1783,  the  thermo- 

ing  thefe  notes.  Thts  morning.  J gu^  a vCry 

weter  in  the  (hade  was  down  at  hfqMhree  •» 
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The  beft  method  of  fortifying  the  body  againft 
the  changes  of  the  weather,  is  to  be  abroad  every 
day.  Thofe  who  keep  moft  within  doors  are  mod 
liable  to  catch  cold.  Such  perfons  generally  ren- 
dei  themfelves  lo  delicate  as  to  feel  even  the  fli^hteft 
changes  in  the  atmofphere,  and  by  their  pains, 
coughs,  and  oppreffions  of  the  breaft,  &c.  they  be- 
come a kind  of  living  barometers. 


Wet  Cbthes. 

Wet  clothes  not  only  by  their  coldnefs  obftru# 
the  perfpiration,  but  their  moifture,  by  bein^ 
abforbed,  or  taken  up  into  the  body,  greatly  in- 
creafes  the  danger.  The  moft  robuft  conftitu- 
tion  is  not  proof  againft  the  danger  arifino-  from 
wet  clothes  ; they  daily  occafion  fevers,  rhuema- 

tifms,  and  other  fatal  diforders,  even  in  the  youmr 
and  healthy.  J ° 

It  is  impoffible  for  people  who  go  frequently 
abroad  to  avoid  fometimes  being  wet.  But  the 
danger  might  generally  be  leifened,  if  not  wholly 
prevented,  by  changing  their  clothes  foon;  when 
this  cannot  be  done,  they  fhould  keep  in  motion  till 
they  be  dry.  So  far  are  many  from  taking  this  pre- 

~ that  theY  often  fit  or  lie  down  in  the  fields 
th  their  clothes  wet,  and  frequently  fleep  even 
whole  nights  in  this  condition.  The  frequent  in- 
ftances  which  we  have  of  the  fatal  effete  of  this  con- 
duft,  ought  certainly  to  deter  all  from  being  guil. 

Wet  Feet . 

chdiTin’T  feCt  -0ften  °ccaf,on  fatal  difeafts.  The 

the  Uc  rZmmT,  °f  ‘he  breaft  and  of  the 

hac  paflion,  cholera  morbus , &c.  are  often  occa- 

greaf  and fudden°cLnb0Ve-eigh  ty’  N/-°  °nC  who  refle£ls  on  fucf» 

Ind  colds  ’ I “h?  i8^  m thC  LatmofPherc,  will  be  furprifed  to 
bowel,,  aff'aion!  0f  Ihe  broa* 


fioned 
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fioned  by  wet  feet.  Habit  will,  no  doubt,  rendei 
this  lefs  dangerous  *,  but  it  ought,  as  far  as  poffible, 
to  be  avoided.  The  delicate,  and  thofe  who  are  not 
accuftomed  to  have  their  clothes  or  feet  wet,  Ihould 
be  peculiarly  careful  in  this  refpeCs.. 

A Tight  Air. 

The  perfpiration  is  often  obftru&ed  by  night  air  ; 
even  in  fummer,  this  ought  to  be  avoided.  The 
dews  whichfall  plentifully  alter  the  hotted  day,  make 
the  niaht  more  dangerous  man  when  the  weather 
is  coof.  Hence,  in  warm  countries,  the  evening 
dews  are  more  hurtful  than  where  the  climate  is 

more  temperate.  , 

It  is>  very  agreeable  after  a warm  day  to  be 
abroad  in  a cool  evening-,  but  this  is  a pleafure  to 
be  avoided  by  all  who  value  their  health.  1 he  el- 
fed  of  evening- dews  are  gradual  indeed,  and  almo 
imperceptible  -,  but  they  are  not  the  lefs  .to  be  dread- 
ed: we  would  therefore  advile  travellers,  labourers, 
and  all  who  are  much  heated  by  day,  carefully  to 
avoid  them.  When  the  perfpiration  has  oeen  great, 
thefe  become  dangerous  in  proportion.  By  not  at- 
tending to  this,  in  flat  marfhy  countries,  where  he 
exhalauons  and  dews  are  copious,  labourers  are  o te 
feized  with  intermitting  fevers,  quinfeys,  and  other 
dangerous  difeafes. 

Damp  Beds. 

Beds  becomes  damp,  either  from  their  not  being 
ufed  £tandin»  in  damp  houfes,  or  in  looms  wit  on 
fire  or  from  the  linen  not  being  dry  when  l«d  on 

t-  riiK  s — r,v, 

£ U »"•  £ TZ  L. 

good  fire,  warm  diluting  q » b t jnto 
have  the  perfpiration  reftored  but  it  he  be  p 
a cold  room,  and  laid  in  a damp  bed,  it  wiU* 
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more  obftru&ed,  and-  the  word:  confequences  will 
enfue.  Travellers  fhould  avoid  inns  which  are 
noted  for  damp  beds,  as  they  would  a houfe  infedted 
with  the  plague,  as  no  man  however  robuft,  is  proof 
againft  the  danger  arifing  from  them. 

But  inns  are  not  the  only  places  where  damp  beds 
are  to  be  met  with.  Beds  kept  in  private  families 
for  the  reception  of  Grangers  are  often  equally  dan- 
gerous. All  kinds  of  linen  and  bedding,  when  not 
frequently  ufed,  become  damp.  How  th?n  is  it  pof- 
hbie  that  beds,  which  are  not  flept  in  above  two  or 
three  times  a year,  fhould  be  fafe  P Nothing  is  more 
common  than  to  hear  people  complain  of  having 
caught  cold  by  changing  their  bed.  The  reafon  is 
obvious  : were  they  careful  never  to  deep  in  a bed 
but  what  was  frequently  ufed,  they  would  feldom 
nncl  any  ill  confequences  from  a chancre. 

Nothing  is  more  to  be  dreaded  by  a delicate  per- 
' f0n.when  on  a V]^  than  being  Laid  in  a bed  which 
is  kept  on  purpole  for  ftrangers.  That  ill-iudged 
piece  of  complaifance  becomes  a real  injury.  All 
! e ad  conf'quences  from  this  quarter  might  eafilv 
be  prevented-  in  private  families,  by  caufing  their 
fervants  to  deep  in  the  fpare  beds,  and  refigf  them 
to  ftrangers  when  they  come.  In  inns,  where  the 
beds  are  uled  almoft  every  night,  nothing  elfe  is 
necedary  than  to  keep  the  rooms  well  fealoned  by 
frequent  fires,  and  the  linen  dry.  Y 

. 1 hat : baneful  cuftom  faid  to  be  prattifed  in  mnnv 

inns,  of  damping  fheets,  and  p reding  them  in  order 
to  ave  wafhmg,and  afterwards  laymg  them  on  the 

.1-  uZti  ztn  to  1 puni!hc/ whh 

der  and I will  often  prove' as  faui  as  pdfoVor  gut 

$&&&**&>& 

Wi0"  lrfs  ntce®*rjr  folhti'walhcd  In  '{£nZ', 

^ provided 
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provided  it  has  lain  by  for  any  length  of  time. 
This  caution  is  the  more  needful,  as  gentlemen  are 
often  exceedingly  attentive  to  what  they  eat  or  drink 
at  an  inn,  yet  pay  no  regard  to  a circumftance 
much  more  importance*. 

T)amp  Houfes. 

Damp  houfes  frequently  produce  the  like  ill  con- 
fi  auences  • for  this  reafon  thufe  who  build  (hould 
be^lreKd  to  chafe  a dry  luuation.  A hou  e wh,ch 
ftands  on  a damp  marlhy  fod  or  deep  clay, 
never  be  thoroughly  dry.  All  houfes,  unlefs  where 
the  ground  is  exceeding  dry,  (hould  have  the  r 
floor  a little  raifed.  Servants  and  others,  who  are 
obliged  to  live  in  cellars  and  tunk  (tones,  feldo 
contmue  Iona  in  health:  mailers  ought  furely  to  pay 
forfie  regards  the  health  of  their  fervants,  as  well 

“SolhtgTs  more  common  than  for  people,  merely 

to  avoid  feme  trifling  inconventency  to  hazard  them 

f°Tooms  are  often  rendered  damp  by  an  unfeafon- 
pany  is  put  into  them.  Molt  peopi 

. If  a perfon  fnfpeas  that  hit  bed 
tionof  talcing  oft  the  <heets  an  £ 8,  aU  ,he  danger.  I have 
or  moft  of  his  clothes  on,  wi  P been  hurt  by  damp 

-• is  p,oofa£ai“11  lhc,r 

* baneful  influence. 
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they  fit  but  a very  fhort  time  in  a room  that  has 
been  lately  wafhed ; the  delicate  ought  carefully  to 
avoid  fuch  a fituacion,  and  even  the  robuft  are  not 
always  proof  againft  its  influence*. 


Sudden  Tr unfit  ions  from  Heat  to  Cold. 

The  perfpiration  is  commonly  obftrudted  by  sud-. 
»en  transitions  from  heat  to  cold.  Colds  are 
feldom  caught,  unlefs  when  people  have  been  too 
much  heated.  Heat  ratifies  the  blood,  quickens 
the  circulation  and  increafes  the  per fpi ratlin  ; but 

mhefTKheKre/reTfuddenly  checked’  the  confequences 
muft  be  bad.  It  is  indeed  impoflible  for  labourers 
not  to  be  too  hot  upon  fome  occafions ; but  it  is  ee 
nerally  m their  power  to  let  themfelves  cool  oradu- 
ally,  to  put  on  their  clothes  when  they  leave  ofwork 
to  make  choice  of  a dry  place  to  reft  themfelves  in,’ 
and  to  avoid  fleeping  in  the  open  fields.  Thefe  eafy 

rules  d obferved,  would  often  prevent  fevers  and 
other  fatal  diforders.  ana 

fid; is  7ry  “mmon  for  people.  When  hot,  to  drink 
f eely  of  cold  water,  or  Imall  liquors.  This  con- 

i be'aSreXr  t y Y r°- S>  Thirft  indeed  « hard 

CO  Dear,  and  the  inclination  to  gratify  tint  or,™, 
me  frequently  gets  the  better  of  reafon,  and  makes 
us  do  what  our  judgment  difapproves.  Every  pea 
fant  however,  knows,  if  his  horfe  be  perm  it  fed  to 

ct  and  bee,yfUl  ^ -lent  exer! 

lea;  n be  lmmediateJy  P«  into  the  liable,  or 
Hint  red  to  remain  at  reft,  that  it  will  kill  him 

wdiS  ‘if7  ‘“kC  thC  Utmolt  care  t0  Prevent.  It  were 
fafely.  ‘hcy  WCre  at[entive  to  their  own 

it  has  been  waled'  that"  thmeS d mad'  a r00m  after 

,but  ""T  give*  me  leaveto  fa, IlhTrtT ""‘"S  "a  ! 
da,;ger-  The  evaporation  excited  hv  a ,ncrea<es  the 
and  renders  the  damp  more  attive  7 * generatcs  co,d* 

K 2 
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Third  may  be  quenched  mapy  ways  without  fwaN 
lowing,  large  quantities  of  cold  liquor.  the  fields 
afford  variety  of  acid  fruits  and  plants,  the  very 
chewing  of  which  would  abate  third.  \Vatei  Kept  in 
the  mouth  for  fome  time,  and  fpit  out  again,  if  fre- 
quently repeated,  will  have  the  fame  effect.  II 
bit  of  bread  be  eaten  along  with  a few  mouthfuls  of 
ivater,  it  will  both  quench  third  more  effectually,, 
and  make  the  danger  lefs.  When  a perfon  is  ex- 
tremely hot,  a mouthful  of  brandy,  or  other  fpints, 
if  it  can  be  obtained,  ought  to  be  preferred  to  any 
thin^  elfe.  But  if  any  one  has  been  io  foolilh,  when 
hot,°as  to  drink  freely  of  cold  liquor,  he  ought  to 
continue  his  exercife  at  lead  till  what  he  dramt  be 
thoroughly  warmed  upon  his  domach.  , r 

It  would  be  tedious  to  enumerate  ad  the  bad  el- 
feds  which  Bow  from  drinking  cold  liquors  when 
the  body  is  hot.  Sometimes  this  has  occauoned 
immediate  death.  Hoarfenefs,  quinfeys,  and  levers 
of  various  kinds,  are  its  common  confequences.. 
Neither  is  it  fafe  when  warm  to  eat  freely  ot  raw 
fruits,  falads,  or  the  like.  Thele  indeed  have  not 
fo  fudden  an  effaft  on  the  body  as  cold  liquors  but 
they  are  notwithftanding  dangerous,  and  ought  to  b. 

aV<Sittin»  in  a warm  room,  and  drinking  hot  liquors 
till  the  pores  are  quite  open,. and  immediately  going 
into  the  cold  air,  is  extremely  dangerous.  Cold 
coughs,  and  inflammations  of  the  bread,  are  tl 
ufual  effefts  of  this  conduft  ; yet  nothing 5 is  m > 
common  than  for  people  after  tney  have  drank 
warm  liquors  for  feverai  hours,  to  walk  or  tide  a 
number  of  miles  in  the  coldeft  night,  or  to  ramble, 
about  in  the  ftreets*.  p |e 

. The  tap-rooms  in  London  and  other  great_  towns,  where 

fach  numbers  of  people  fpeud  then'  eve... Pa 
cious.  i f e breath  of  a number  of  people  crow  « l*™Tmcati 
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People  are  very  apt,  when  a room  is  hot,  to  throw 
©pen  a window,  and  to  fit  near  it.  This  is  a moft 
dangerous  practice.  Any  perfon  had  betrer  fit  with- 
out doors  than  in  fuch  a fituation,  as  the  current  of 
air  is  directed  againftone  particular  part  of  the  body. 
Inflammatory  fevers  and  confumptions  have  often 
been  occafioned  by  fitting  or  ftanding  thinly  clothed 
near  an  open  window.  Nor  is  fleeping  with  open 
windows  lets  to  be  dreaded.  That  ought. never  to 
be  done,  even  in  the  hotteft  feafbfl,  unlefs  the 
window  s at  a diftance.  I have  known  mechanics 
itequcntly  contrail  fatal  difeafes,  by  working  ftript 

at  an  open  window,  and  would  advife  aii  of  them 
to  beware  of  luch  a practice. 

Few  things  expofe  people  more  to  catch  cold  than 
peeping  tneir  own  houfes  too  warm  : fuch  perfons 
may  be  faid  to  live  in  a lort  of  hot-houfes ; they  can 
Urd.y  (hr  abroad  to  vific  a neighbour  but  at  the 
hazard  of  the,,  lives.  Were  there  no  other  reafon 
mr  keeping  houfes  moderately  cool,  that  alone  is 
fuffic.ient : but  no  houfe  that  is  too  hot  can  be  whole- 
fome;  heat  deftroys  the  fpring  and  elaftictty  of  the 
an,  and  renders  it  lefs  fit  for  expanding  the  limits 
and  the  other  purpofes  of  refpiration.  Hence  s 
that  confumptions  and  other  difeafc  of  the  lungs 

prove  fo  rata  to  people  who  work  ih  forges,  glafl 
boufes,  and  the  like.  & s 

Some  are  even  fo  fool-hardy,  as  to  pluno-e  them 
felveo  when  not  in  cold  water.  Notoniy  fevers' 
but  madnels  itfelf,  has  frequently  been  the^ffeft  of 
this  condua.  Indeed  it  looks  too  like  the 

of  a madman  to  deferve  a ferioua  confideration.  & 

^ ne  relult  of  all  thefe  obfervations  is  rlvir 
one  ought  to  avoid,  with  the  utmoft  attention,  all 

iLVTcnd,cs;  ,hcrm°ke°f  - 

Jt  hurtful  to  continue  in  fuch  Dur  ‘ ’ C fnu  4 110t  on,y  render 
them  into  a cold  and  chilly  atmolphe’re.^  danSerous  t0  go  out  of 
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fudden  tranfitions  from  heat  to  cold,  and  to  keep 
the  body  in  as  uniform  a temperature  as  poflible* 
or  where  that  cannot  be  done,  to  take  care  to  let  it 
cool  gradually. 

People  may  imagine  that  too  ftrift  an  attention 
to  thefe  things  would  tend  to  render  them  delicate. 
So  far  however  is  this  from  being  my  defign,  that  the 
very  firft  rule  propofed  for  preventing  colds,  is  to 
harden  the  body,  by  enuring  it  daily  to  the  open  air. 

I {hall  put  an  end  to  what  relates  to  this  part  of 
my  fubiedt,  by  giving  an  abftradt  of  the  juftly-cele- 
brated  advice  of  Celfus,  with  refpedt  to  the  prefer- 
vation  of  health.  “ A man,”  lays  he,  « who  is 
« blefled  with  good  health,  Ihould  confine  himlelt 
“ to  no  particular  rules,  either  with  refpeft  to  regi- 
“ men  or  medicine.  He  ought  frequently  to  diver- 
“ fify  his  manner  of  living  •,  to  be  fometimes  in 
“ town,  fometimes  in  the  country,  to  hunt,  fail, 
“ indulge  himfelf  in  reft,  but  more  frequently  to 
« ufe  exercife.  He  ought  to  refufe  no  kind  or  food 
««  that  is  commonly  ufed,  but  fometimes  to  eat  more 
« and  fometime  lefs  •,  fometimes  to  make  one 
« at  an  entertainment,  and  fometimes  to  forbear  it ; 
« to  make  rather  two  meals  a-day  than  one,  and 
« always  to  eat  heartily,  provided  he  can  digeft  it. 

He  ought  neither  too  eagerly  to  purfue,  nor  too 
« fcrupuluofly  to  avoid,  intercourfe  with  the  fair 
“ fex  : pleafures  of  this  kind,  rarely  indulged,  ren- 
«<  der  the  body  alert  and  a&ive  •,  but  when  too  ire- 
“ quently  repeated,  weak  and  languid.  He  Ihould 
« be  careful  in  time  of  health  not  to  deftroy,  by 
“ cxcefles  of  any  kind,  that  vigour  of  conftitution 
ft  which  Ihould  fupport  him  under  ficknels, 
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CHAP.  XII. 

OF  THE  KNOWLEDGE  AND  CURE  OF  DISEASES. 

THE  cure  of  difeafes  does  not  depend  fo 
much  upon  fcientific  principles  as  many  ima- 
gine. It  is  chiefly  the  refult  of  experience  and 
observation  By  attending  the  flck,  and  carefully 
oblerving  the  various  occurrences  in  difeafes  a 
great  degree  of  accuracy  may  be  acquired,  both  in 
difhnguifhing  their  iymptoms,  and  in  the  application 
of  medicines.  Hence  fenfible  nurfes,  and  other 
perfons  who  wait  upon  the  fick,  often  forefee  the 
patients  fate  fooner  than  thofe  who  have  been  bred 

. ^e,do  not  however  mean  to  infinuate 
a medical  education  is  of  no  ufe  : it  is  doubtlefs 

^ grea'd ^fJmPortance  ; but  it  never  can  fupply 
the  place  of  oblervation  and  experience.  YV  7 

Every  difeafe  may  be  confidered  as  an  affem- 
blage  of  fymptom.,  and  muft  be  dillinguifhed  by 
Lhp°^e  wk,ch  are  ni?ft  obvious  and  permanent.  In- 
Bead  therefore  of  giving  a claffical  arrangement 

-af  be  i:cc7d,nS  thc  k 

nature  m ■ ln  a performance  of  this 

«ch  p “S  ml  t f S d1ndPti0nh  * 

”7  ° fy-Proms  of  one°difeafe  have'  a"near 

h t ciKom^  ,h°fe  f “lee  notice  of 

that  crcumftanct,  and  at  the  fame  time  to  point 
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out  the  peculiar  or  characfteriftic  fymptoms  by  which 
it  may  be  diftinguifhed.  By  a due  attention  to  theie, 
the  inveftigation  of  difeafes  will  be  found  to  be  a 
lefs  difficult  matter  than  moft  people  would  at  fir  ft 
be  ready  to  imagine. 

A proper  attention  to  the  patients  age,  fex,  tem- 
per of  mind,  conftitution,  and  manner  of  life,  will 
likewife  greatly  affift,  both  in  the  inveftigation  and 
treatment  of  difeafes. 

In  childhood  the  fibres  are  lax  and  foft,  the  nerves 
extremely  irritable,  and  the  fluids  thin ; whereas 
in  old  age  the  fibres  are  rigid,  the  nerves  become 
almoft  infenfible,  and  many  of  the  veffels  impervi- 
able.  Thefe  and  other  peculiarities  render  the 
difeafes  of  the  young  and  aged  very  different,  and. 
of  courfe  they  muft  require  a different  method  of 

treatment.  _ 

Females  are  liable  to  many  dileafes  wnich  do  not 
afflid  the  Other  fex  : befides,  the  nervous  iyftem 
being  more  irritable  in  them  than  in  men,  their  dif- 
eafes require  to  be  treated  with  greater  caution. 
They  are  lefs  able  to  bear  large  evacuations-,  and 
all  ftimulating  medicines  ought  to  be  adminiftered 

to  them  with  a fparing  hand.  . 

Particular  conftitutions  not  only  difpofe  perions 
to  peculiar  difeafes,  but  likewife  render  it  neceflaiy 
to  treat  thefe  difeafes  in  a peculiar  manner.  A de- 
licate perfon,  for  example,  with  weak  nerves,  who 
lives  moftly  within  doors,  muft  not  be  treated,  under 
any  difeafe,  precifely  in  the  fame  manner  as  one  who 
is  hardy  and  robuft,  and  who  is  much  expofed  to 

the  open  air.  r „ . 

The  temper  of  mind  ought  to  be  carefully  at- 
tended to  in  difeafes.  Fear,  anx.ety,  and  a fretful 
temper,  both  occafion  and  aggravate  difeaies.  n 
vain  do  we  apply  medicines  to  the  body  to  ^ re- 
move maladies  which  proceed  from  the  mind 
When  it  is  affefted,  the  beft  medicine  is  to  foothe 
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the  paftions,  to  divert  the  mind  from  anxious 
thought,  and  to  keep  the  patient  as  eafy  and 
cheerful  as  poffible. 

Attention  ought  likewife  to  be  paid  to  the  cli- 
mate, or  place  where  the  patient  lives,  the  air  he 
breathes,  his  diet,  &c.  Such  as  live  in  low  marfhy 
fituations  are  fubjed  to  many  dileafes  which  are 
unknown  to  the  inhabitants  of  high  countries. 
Thofe  who  breathe  the  impure  air  of  cities,  have 
many  maladies  to  which  the  more  happy  ruftics  are 
entire  Grangers.  Perfons  who  feed  'grofsly,  and 
indulge  in  ftrong  liquors,  are  liable  to  difeafes 
which  do  not  effed  the  temperate  and  abftemi- 
ous,  &c. 


It  has  already  been  obferved,  that  the  different 
occupations  and  fituations  in  life  difpofe  men  to 
peculiar  dileafes.  It  is  therefore  neceffary  to  in- 
quire into  the  patient’s  occupation,  manner  of  life 
&c.  1 his  will  not  only  affift  us  in  finding  out  the 

ciieaie,  but  will  likewife  dired  us  in  the  treatment 
of  it.  It  would  be  very  imprudent  to  treat  the 
laborious  and  the  fedencary  precifely  in  the  fame 

manner  even  fuppofing  them  to  labour  under  the 
lame  difeafe. 

rJt,7llrl  !’kewir'  be. proper  to  inquire,  whether 
t..e  difeafe  be  conftitutional  or  accidental ; whether 
It  has  been  or  long  or  fhort  duration  ; whether  it 
proceeds  from  any  great  and  hidden  alteration  in 
the  diet  manner  of  life,  &e.  The  ftate  of  the 

pat, en,  s body,  and  of  the  other  evacuations,  ouoht 
alfo  to  be  inquired  into;  and  likewife  whether  he 
can  with  eafe  perform  all  the  vital  and  animal  func 
tions,  as  breathing,  digeftion,  &c.  - 

the  oat Int'LTf  “ P™Puer  “ inquire  what  rfireafes 
°ng  averhon  to  any  particular  drug,  &c. 


- As 
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As  many  of  the  indications  of  cure  may  be  aji- 
fwered  by  diet  alone,  it  is  always  the  firft  thing  to 
be  attended  to  in  the  treatment  of  difeafes.  Thofc 
who  know  no  better,  imagine  that  every  thing  which 
goes  by  the  name  of  a medicine  pofTefles  fome 
wonderful  power  or  fecret  charm,  and  think,  if  the 
patient  fwallows  enough  of  drugs,  that  he  muft  do 
well.  This  miftake  has  many  ill  confequences ; it 
makes  people  truft  to  drugs,  and  negled  their  own 
endeavours;  befides,  it  dilcourages  all  attempts  to 
relieve  the  fick  where  medicines  cannot  be.  ob- 
tained. 

Medicines  are  no  doubt  ufeful  in  their  places ; 
and,  when  adminiftered  with  prudence,  they  may 
do  much  good;  but  when  they  are  put  in  place 
of  every  thing  elfe,  or  adminftered  at  random, 
which  is  not  ieldom  the  cafe,  they  muft  do  mifchief. 
We  would  therefore  wifh  to  call  the  attention  of 
mankind  from  the  purfuit  of  fecret  medicines,  to 
fuch  things  as  they  are  acquainted  with.  The  pro- 
per regulation  of  thefe  may  often  do  much  good, 
and  there  is  little  danger  of  their  ever  doing  hurt. 

Every  difeafe  weakens  the  digeftive  powers.  The 
diet  ought  therefore,  in  all  difeafes  to  be  light  and 
of  eafy  digeftion.  It  would  be  as  prudent  for  a per- 
son with  a broken  leg  to  attempt  to  walk,  as  for  one 
to  a fever  to  eat  the  fame  kind  of  food,  and  m the 
fame  quantity,  as  when  he  was  in  perieft  hea  1 . 
Even  abftinence  alone  will  often  cure  a fever,  efpe- 
dally  when  it  has  been  occafioned  by  excefs  m eat- 
ing or  drinking.  . , 

In  all  fevers  attended  with  inflammation,  as  pleu- 
rifles,  peripneumonies,  &c.  thin  gruels,  wheys, 
watery  infufion  of  mucilaginous  p ants,  roots  & • 
are  not  only  proper  for  the  patient  s food,  but  they 
arc  likewile  the  bell  medicines  which  can  be  ad- 
nainlftered. 
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In  fevers  of  a flow,  nervous,  or  putrid  kind,  where 
there  are  no  fymptoms  of  inflammation,  and  where 
the  patient  muft  be  fupporred  with  cordials,  that  in- 
tention can  always  be  more  effectually  anfwered  by 
nourifhing  diet  and  generous  wines,  than  by  any  me- 
dicines yet  known. 

Nor  is  a proper  attention  to  diet  of  lefs  import- 
ance in  chronic  than  in  acute  difeafes.  Ferfons  af- 
flicted with  low  fpirits,  wind,  weak  nerves,  and 
other  hypochondriacal  affeCtions,  generally  find 
more  benefit  from  the  ufe  of  lolid  food  and  ge- 
nerous  liquors,  than  from  all  the  cordial  and  car- 

minitive  medicines  which  can  be  adminiftered  to 
them. 


The  feurvy,  that  molt  obflinate  malady,  will  foon- 
er  yeilcj  to  a proper  vegetable  diet,  than  to  all  the 
ooaited  antifcorbutic  remedies  of  the  fhops. 

In  consumptions,  when  the  humours  are  vitiated 
and  the  ftomach  fo  much  weakened  as  to  be  unable 
to  digeft  the  folid  fibres  of  animals,  or  even  to  afli- 
mdate  the  juices  of  vegetables,  a diet  confiftinc* 
Cheifly of  mlk  will  not  only  fupport  the  patient” 

dicine'has^faned0^  CTe*  °'her  - 

Nor  is  an  attention  to  other  things  of  lefs  import- 
ance  than  to  diet.  The  Itrange  infatuation  ih.ch 
has  long  induced  people  to  (hut  up  the  tick  from  aU 
communication  with  the  external  air  has  done  oreat 
naifch.ef.  Not  only  ,n  fevers,  but  in  many  other 
d.ieafes,  the  patient  will  receive  more  benefit 
from  having  the  freih  air  prudently  admitted  into 

begten  him  r°”  ,U  lhe  medicincs  can 

dered'as'a  rTf  cafes  be  confi- 

ba  k for  exam  I1"6’  0r  ridi"g  °"  horfe- 

cure  7 ' ^ Wl11  kc  or  more  fervice  in  the 

than  anv  n M Pt'°nS’  Slandular  obftruflions,  &c. 
Y n.edicine  yet  known,  In  difeafes  -which 

proceed 
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proceed  from  a relaxed  ftate  of  the  folids,  the  cold 
bath,  and  other  parts  of  the  gymnaftic  regimen,  will 
'be  four\d  equally  beneficial. 

Few  things  are  of  greater  importance  in  the  cure 
of  difeafes  than  cleanlinefs.  When  a patient  is  fuf- 
fered  to  lie  in  dirty  clothes,  whatever  perfpires  from 
bis  body  is  again  reforbed,  or  taken  up  into  it,  which 
ferves  to  nourifh  the  difeaie  and  increale  the  danger. 
Many  difeafes  may  be  cured  by  cleanlinefs  alone  ; 
mo  ft  of  them  may  be  mitigated  by  it,  and  in  all  of 
them  it  is  highly  'necefiary  both  tor  the  patient  and 
thofe  who  attend  him. 

Many  other  obfervations,  were  it  necefiary,  might 
“be  adduced  to  prove  the  importance  of  a proper  re- 
crimen  in  difeafes.  Regimen  will  otten  cure  difeafes 
without  medicine,  but  medicine  will  feldom  fucceed 
where  a proper  regimen  is  neglected.  For  this  rea- 
fon,  in  the  treatment  of  difeafes,  we  have  always 
criven  the  firft  place  to  regimen.  Thole  who  are 
ignorant  of  medicine  may  confine  themfe  Wes  to  ic 
<Milv.  For  others  who  have  more  knowledge,  we 
have  recommended  fome  of  the  moft  fimple  butap- 
proved  forms  of  medicine  in  every  difeafe.  itie  e 
however  are  never  to  be  adminiftered  but  by  people 
of  better  underftanding  •,  nor  even  by  them  without 
the  greateft  precaution. 
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'wholefome  air , violent  emotions  of  the  mind , excefs  or 
fuppr effon  of  ufual  evacuations , external  or  internal 
injuries , and  extreme  degrees  of  heat  or  cold.  As 
nioft  of  thefe  have  already  been  treated  of  at  con- 
siderable length,  and  their  effeds  Ihewn,  we  fhall  noc 
now  refume  the  conlideration  of  them,  but  fhali 
only  recommend  it  to  all,  as  they  would  wifii  to  avoid 
fevers  and  other  fatal  dileafes,  to  pay  the  moft  Dunc- 
tual  attention  to  thefe  articles. 

Fevers  are  not  only  the  moll  frequent  of  all  dif- 
eafes,  but  they  are  likewife  the  moft  complex.  In 
the  moft  fimple  fpecies  of  fever  there  is  always  a 
combination  of  feveral  different  fymptoms.  The 
diftingui filing,  fymptoms  of  fever  are,  increafed  heat , 
frequency  of  pufe , lofs  of  appetite , general  debility , 
^°fn  in  the  head , and  a difficulty  in  performing  fome 
of  the  vital  or  animal  functions.  The  other  Yymp- 
toms  ufually  attendant  on  fevers  are,  naufta,  thirft 
anxiety,  delirium,  wearinefs,  waftincr  of  the  flefh* 

want  of  fleep,  or  the  deep  difturbed  and  not  re- 
irefhing. 


When  the  fever  comes  on  gradually,  the  patient 
generally  complains  frrft  of  languor  or  liftleffnefs* 
forenefs  of  the  flefii,  or  the  bones,  as  the  count™ 
people  exprefs  it,  heavinefs  of  the  head,,  lofs  of  appe- 
tite, ficknefs,  with  clamminefs  of  the  mouth  • after 

ST 0,1  exceffive  heat’  violent’thi^ 

When  the  fever  attacks  fuddenly,  it  always  be- 
gms  witn  an  uneafy  fenfation  of  exceflive  cold  ac- 
companied with  debility  and  lofs  of  appetite  • ’fre- 
quently the  cold  is  attended  with  IhiverinV  op- 

preflion  about  the  heart,  and  ficknefs  at  ft0°mach  ■ 
or  vomitino-  U11UU1? 

O' 


fevers  are  divided  into  continual,  remitting  in- 
termitting, and  fuch  as  are  attended  with  cut  „ 
ous  eruptton  or  topical  inflammation,  as  the  Imill- 
* e.  i ipc.as,  &c.  By  a continual  fever  is  m-.oinc 


thac 
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that  which  never  leaves  the  patient  during  the  whole 
courfe  of  the  difeafe,  or  which  fhews  no  remarkable 
increafe  or  abatement  in  the  fymptoms.  This  kind 
of  fever  is  likewife  divided  into  acute,  flow,  and 
malignant.  The  fever  is  called  acute  when  its  pro- 
ofs is  quick,  and  the  fymptoms  violent  •,  but  when 
thefe  are  more  gentle,  it  is  generally  denominated 
(low.  When  livid  or  petechial  fpots  ihew  a putrid 
Rate  of  the  humours,  the  fever  is  called  malignant , 


putrid , or  petechial. 

A remitting  fever  differs  from  a continual  only 
in  a decree.  It  has  frequent  increaies  and  decreales, 
or  exacerbations  and  remiffions,  but  never  wholly 
leaves  the  patient  during  the  courfe  of  the  d.leafe. 
Intermitting  fevers  or  agues  are  th°fe  «h'ch,  du- 
rino  the  time  that  the  patient  may  be  laid  to  be  ill, 
have  evident  intervals  or  remiffions  of  the  lymp- 


As  a fever  is  only  an  effort  of  Nature  to  free  her- 
felf  from  an  offending  caufe,  it  is  the  bufin.fi. rf 
thofc  who  have  , he  care  of  the  fick  » obfave  »h 
diligence  which  way  Nature  points,  and  to  en 
vour  to  affift  her  operations.  Our  bodies  are  fo 
framed,  as  to  have  a conftanc  tendency  to  expt 
throw  off  whatever  is  injurious  to  health.  This  l. 
generally  done  by  urine,  fweat,  ftool,  expe&oration, 

~ erSeve,  If  the  efforts  of 

attended  Vo  and' ^prnmot^it “wouid  Veidom  con- 
tinue lornr-  but  when  her  attempts  are  either ; neg- 
tinue  long , oul  wonder  if  the 

lefled  or  counter aftet , - inftances 

difeafe  proves  fa  a . 1 .tot a e ^ ^ 

of  Ptrlons  7^d'“nn““  fever  > but  by  keeping 
(ymptoms  of  a b „ , iquors  bathing  them 

warm,  drinking  d o ^ fymptoms  in  a few 
feet  in  warm  water’  & rP  is  prevented, 

hours  difappear,  and  When 
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When  fevers  of  a putrid  kind  threaten,  the  bell 
method  of  obviating  their  effects  is  by  repeated 
vomits.  r 

. ^ur  ^efign  is  not  to  enter  into  a critical  enquiry 
into  the  nature  and  immediate  caufes  of  fevers, 
u£  to  mark  their  mod  obvious  fymptoms,  and  to 
point  out  the  proper  treatment  of  the  patient  with 
rdped  to  his  diet,  drink,  air,  &c.  in  the  different 
ages  of  the  difeafe.  In  thele  articles  the  inclina- 
tions of  the  patient  will  in  a great  meafure  direct 
our  condud. 

■ ever7  perfon  in  a fever  complains  of  great 

hird,  and  calls  out  for  drink,  efpeciallv  of  a coo J- 
* *ng  nature.  This  at  once  points  out'  the  ufe  of 
water  and  other  cooling  liquors.  What  is  fo  likely 

7 7ate  ‘7  huT’  attenuare  the  humours,  remove 

creS  rhnd  0bllrua‘?ns’  promote  perfpiration,  in- 
create  the  quantity  of  urine,  and  in  (hort  produce 

few  in.an  ardcnt  or  inflammatory 

or  dnnk'ng  plencifuiiy  of  water,  thin  gruel, 

h r 7 Weak  liquor’  of  which  water  if  the 

olrSbv  tI7  °f  dL‘lutinS  li<luors  is  Pointed 

y the  dry  tongue,  the  parched  (kin,  and  the 
Of  The  padenr.25  “ by  the  un<3ue"nhable  thirft 
Many  cooling  liquors,  which  are  extremely  grate- 
ta°,  S,n  a/eW’  mSV  be  P-pared'from 

whiv’  “ 7 fnS  0f  caiT>arinds,  apple  tea,  oranoe 

alfoyhe  1 the,bke-  Mucilaginous  liquors  mio-ht 

Zt  rcr \ r rrfli  r/11™  ^ 

liquors  ' efuecPdlvd  'rt'getal>l«.  Theft 

agreeable  to  h y " 8cidu,a"d-  are  highly 
denied  him  Pat'tnt’  and  ftould  never  be 

patient  gene- 

has  no  inclination  tl  move  Thi7  *7r,"efs>  and 
the  propriety  nf  h • 8 evidently  (hews 

popnety  of  keeping  him  ealy,  and  if  poffible 
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in  bed.  Lying  in  bed  relaxes  the  fpafms,  abates 
the  violence  of  the  circulation,  and  gives  Nature 
an  oportunity  of  exerting  ail  her  force  to  over- 
come the  diieafe.  The  bed  alone  would  often  re- 
move a fever  at  the  beginning-,  but-  when  the  pa- 
tient ffruggles  with  the  difeafe,  inftead  of  driving 
it  off,  he  only  fixes  it  the  deeper;  and  renders  it 
more  dangerous.  d his  obfervation  is  too  often 
verified  in  travellers,  who  happen  when  on  a journey 
to  be  feized  with  a fever.  Their  anxiety  to  get 
home  induces  them  to  travel  with  the  fever  upon 
them,  which  conduct  feldom  fails  to  rendei  it 

In  fevers  the  mind  as  well  as  the  body  fhould  be 
kept  eafy.  Company  is  feldom  agreeable  to  the 
Tick  Indeed  every  thing  that  difturbs  the  imagi- 
nation increafes  the  difeafe  ; for  which  reafon  every 
perfon  in  a fever  ought  to  be  kept  perfectly  quiet, 
and  neither  allowed  to  fee  nor  hear  any  thing  that 
may  in  the  leaft  a ffedt  or  difcompofe  his  mind.  _ 

Though  the  patient  in  a fever  has  the  greateit  in- 
clinationDfor  drink,  yet  he  feldom  has  any  appetite 
for  folid  food:  hence  the  impropriety  of  urging 

him  to  take  viduals  is  evident.  Much  folid  rood 
in  a fever  is  every  way  hurtful.  It  oppreflfes  nature, 
and,  inftead  of  nourifhing  the  patient,  lerves  only 
to  feed  the  difeale.  What  food  the  patient  takes 
Should  be  in  fmall  quantity,  lights  and  oi  eafy 
digeftion.  It  ought  to  be  chiefly  of  the  vege- 
table kind,  as  panada,  roafted  apples,  gruels,  and 

Poor  people,  when  any  of  their  family  are  taken 
ill  run  direftly  to  their  rich  neighbour  tor  cor- 
dia's  and  pour  wine,  fpirits,  &c.  into  the  patient, 
who* perhaps  never  had  been  accuftomed  to  tafte 
fuch  liquors  when  in  health*  If  there  be  any  e- 
oree  of  fever,  this  condud  muff  increaie  it,  and  it 
there  be  none’,  this  is  the  ready  way  to  ra*  on. 
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Stuffing  the  patient  with  fweatmeats  and  other  de- 
licacies is  hkewife  very  pernicious.  Thefe  are  al- 
ways harder  to  digeltthan  common  food,  and  can- 
not rail  to  hurt. 


Nothing  is  more  defired  by  a patient  in  a fever 
ian  frelh  air.  It  not  only  removes  his  anxiety, 
1 ut  cools  the  blood,  revives  the  fpirits,  and  proves 

nerF  bene? ciai*  ^any  Patients  are  in  a man- 
r ftifled  to  death  in  fevers  for  want  of  frelh  air; 

}et  luch  is  the  unaccountable  infatuation  of  moll 

fevTr  e,r!that-  the  mo™nt  they  think  a perfon  in  a 
rcver  they  ,magine  he  ffiould  be  kept  in  a clofe 

muft  ber’rl,nt°  Jhicrh  "oc  one  Partic,eP  of  freffi  air 
a mitted.  Inftead  of  this,  there  ought  to  be 

chamblrV  ftrCam  ,°f  freftl  air  int0  a flck  Perfon’s 
its  dear!’  f°f  aS  10  u"ep  Jt  moderatfcly  cool.  Indeed 
its  degree  of  warmth  ought  never  to  be  greater  than 

IS  aJreeLablc  to  one  in  petfed:  health.  & 

or  hm-c  lp°ilS  tbe  air  °P  a Plck  PerP°n’s  chamber, 
b , rh  C ?aU6nt  more’  than  a number  of  people 

the  mZ  " When  the  bl00d  15  -flamed,  or 
he  humours  in  a putrid  Hate,  air  that  has  been 

Such  ^ repearfly  wil'  §reatJy  increafe  the  difeafe 
Such  air  not  only  Jofes  its  fpring,  and  becomes  uni 

noxious  qualftyPwhich^entrk0"1  ^ a 

fonous  to  the  flck.  3 manner  poi- 

depreffed^he  Pat*ent>s  Spirits  are  low  and 

dials  hi  r 1 y t0  be  Supported  with  cor- 

^ ’ins  ™hdod  T* b cakcn  to  ch- 

«al,  when  they  S3  Sk  , a niiftaken 

of  Flaring  his  mirfl  k dan§er»  inftead 

tioijs  of  reliaion  fr;  iTL-  t ^ hopes  and  confola- 
and  damnation?*  l Z T the.views  of  hell 
dwell  upon  the  im  ^ °-U  be  unfuicable  here  to 

ouences  of  this  cand^a"'^  ^ danger°us  coafe- 
“ condua  s it  often  hurts  the  body, 

*nd 
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and  there  is  reafon  to  believe  feldom  benefits  the 

Amon<J  common  people,  the  very  name  of  a 
fever  generally  fuggefts  the  neceflky  of  bleeding. 
This  notion  feems  to  have  taken  ns  rife  from  molt 
fevers  in  this  country  having  been  formerly  of  an 
inflammatory  nature;  but  true  inflammatory  fevers 
are  now  feldom  to  be  met  with.  Sedentary  occu- 
pations, and  a different  manner  of  living,  have  lo 
changed  the  Rate  of  difeafes  in  Britain,  that  there 
is  now  hardly  one  fever  in  ten  where  the  lancet  is 
necefiary.  In  moll  low,  nervous,  and  putrid  fevers, 
which  are  now  fo  common,  bleeding  is  really  nu.tful, 
as  it  weakens  the  patient,  finks  his  (pints,  &c.  « 

would  recommend  this  general  rule,  never  to  bleed 
at  the  beeining  of  a fever,  unlefs  there  be  evident 
firms  of  Inflammation.  Bleeding  is  an  excellent 
medicine  when  neceffary,  but  Ihould  never  be  wan- 

tC"l'ty  iseiikewhfe’a  common  notion,  that  Seating  « 
always  neceflfary  in  the  beginning  of  a fever.  W hen 
the  fever  proceeds  from  an  obftrufted  perforation, 
rtis  notion  is  not  ill-founded.  If  the  patient  only 
lies  in  bed,  bathes  his  feet  and  kgs  in  warm  water, 
and  drinks  freely  of  warm  water-gruel,  or  any  other 
weak  diluting  liquor,  he  will  feldom  fail  to  Fr,Plre 
freely  The®  warmth  of  the  bed,  and  the  diluting 
drink  will  relax  the  trniverfal  fpafm,  which  generally 
affefe  Th  lldn  at  the  beginning  of  a fever;  ,t  will 
ooen  the  pores,  and  promote  the  perforation,  by 
means  of  which  the  fever  may  "Reamed  oj 
But  in  (lead  of  this,  the  common  practice  is  to  n p 
clothes  upon  the  p*ie„,  and  to  give  him  lungs  of 

tS  proper  attention  flrouldabe  paid^to 

the  patient’s  longings.  1 heie  are  turCj 
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ture,  and  often  point  out  what  may  be  of  real  ufe. 
Patieats  are  not  indeed  to  be  indulged  in  every  thing 
that  the  fickly  appetite  may  crave;  but  it  is  generally 
fight  to  let  them  have  a little  of  what  they  eagerly 
defire,  though  it  may  not  feem  altogether  proper. 
What  the  patient  longs  for,  his  ftomach  will  ge- 
nerally digeft ; and  fuch  things  have  fometimes  a 
very  happy  effedl. 

When  a patient  is  recovering  from  a fever,  great 
care  is  neceflary  to  prevent  a relapfe.  Many  ^er- 
fons,  by  too  foon  imagining  themfelves  well,  have 
loft  their  lives,  or  contracted  other  difeafes  of  an 
obftinate  nature.  As  the  body  after  a fever  is  weak 
and  delicate,  it  is  neceflary  to  guard  againft  catching 
cold.  Moderate  exercife  in  the  open  air  will  be  of 
ufe,  but  great  fatigue  is  by  all  means  to  be  avoided  ; 
agreeable  company  will  alfo  have  a good  effeCt.  The 
diet  muft  be  light  but  nouriftfmg.  It  ftiould  be 
taken  frequently,  but  in  fmall  quantities.  It  is 
dangerous,  at  fuch  a time  to  eat  as  much  as  the  fto- 
mach may  crave. 


CHAP.  XIV. 

OF  INTERMITTING  FEVERS.  OR 

AGUES. 


INTERMITTING  fevers  afford  the  bed  dppor. 
1 tumty  both  of  obferving  the  nature  of  a fever 
and  alfo  the  effefls  of  medicine.  No  perfon  can 

«e°r  lLd'ftinSUilh  “ fever  from 

aim  a - rdu  the  proper  medicine  for  it  is  now 
fllmoft  univerfally  known. 

L 2 
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The  feveral  kinds  of  intermitting  fevers  take  their 
names  from  the  period  in  which  the  fit  returns,  as 
quotidian,  tertian,  quartan,  &c. 

CAUSES. —Agues  are  occafioned  by  efflu- 

via from'  putrid  ftagnating  water.  This  is  evident 
from  their  abounding  in  rainy  feafons,  and  being 
mod  frequent  in  countries  where  the  foil  is  marffly, 
as  in  Holland,  the  Fens  of  Cambridgefflire,  the 
Hundreds  of  Efiex,  &c.  This  difeafe  may  alio 
be  occafioned  by  eating  too  much  Hone  ftuit,  by 
a poor  watery  diet,  damp  houfes,  evening  dews, 
lying  upon  the  damp  ground,  watching,  fatigue, 
deprefling  paffions,  and  the  like.  When  the  inha- 
bitants of  a high  country  remove  to  a low  one,  they 
are  generally  leized  with  intermitting  fevers,  and 
to  fuch  the  difeafe  is  moft  apt  to  prove  _ fatal. 
In  a word,  ■ whatever  relaxes  the  folids,  diminilhes 
the  perforation,  or  obftruds  the  circulation  m 
the  capillary  or  ftnall  veffels,  difpofes  the  body  to 

^SYMPTOMS. An  intermitting  fever  gene- 

rally begins  with  a pain  of  the  head  and  loins,  wea- 
ri,  efs  of  the  limbs,  coldnefs  of  the  extremities 
ftretching,  yawning,  with  fometimes  great 
and  vomiting to  which  iucceed  ttiivenng  and  vio- 
lent ihaking.  Afterwards  the  fkin  becomes  moi  , 
and  a profile  fweat  breaks  out,  which  generally  ter- 
minate! the  fit  or  paroxyfm.  Sometimes  indeed  the 
difeafe  comes  on  fuddenly,  when  the  perlon  thinks 
himfelf  in  perfedt  health  5 but  it  is  more  comtno  y 
preceded  by/liftlcffocfs,  lofs  of  appetite,  and  the 

lvmptoms  mentioned  above.  > . 

y tjfGIMEN -While  the  fit  continues,  the 

natient  ouoht  to  drink  freely  of  water-gruel,  orangev 
!hey,  weak  camomile  tea-,  or,  if  his  ^Pirits  e °^J. 
ftnall  wine-whey,  fharpened  with  the  ]u 
lemon.  All  his  drink  fhould  be  warm,  as  that 
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will  aflift  in  bringing  on  the  fweat,  and  confequently 
shorten  the  paroxyfm  *. 

Between  the  paroxyfms  the  patient  muft  be  fup- 
ported  with  food  that  is  nourifhing,  but  light  and 
ealy  of  digeition,  as  veal  or  chicken  broths,  fago 
gmel  with  a little  wine,  light  puddings,  and  fuch 
like.  Hrs  drink  may  be  fmall  negus,  acidulated 
witn  the  juice  of  lemon  or  oranges,  and  fometimes 
a little  weak  punch.  He  may  likewife  drink  infu- 
I0ns  bitter  herbs,  as  camomile,  wormwood,  or 
water- trefo1!,  and  may  now  and  then  take  a glafs 
o mall  wine,  in  which  gentian  root,  centaury,  or 
iome  other  bitter,  has  oeen  infufed. 

As  the  chief  intentions  of  cure  in  an  acme  are  to 

bye  thc  ,foli,:ls’  “d  promote  perfpiration,  the  pa- 
ought  to  take  as  much  exercife  between  the 
hts  as  he  Can  bear.  If  he  be  able  to  go  abroad. 

J lno  on.  horleback,  or  in  a carriage,  will  be  of 

fxtrc^he’  BhUC  ^ ^ Cr°nGt  bear  that  kind  of 
XT  L-ght  t0  take  fuch  as  his  length  will 
P mit.  Nothing  tends  more  to  prolong  an  inter- 

pofitiol  than  indul°in-S  a hzY  mdolpnc  dif- 

JZITT  f7rS’  underaPK>P"  regimen,  will 

eafe  Ugm,l  f • th<Wt  meaic'nci  and  wjten  the  dif- 
mild,  in  an  open  dry  country,  there  is  fel- 

bur1  *7  danger  froni  lowing  it  to  take  its  courfe  • 
^ut  when  the  patient’s  ilrength  feems  to  ^ 

danger  [°  VJ0,en*  **  his  i « 

nilWd’  TNCine , ou§ht  mimed  lately  to  be  adrni- 

tiii  1'  h°Wever  ftould  never  be  done 

difeaie  be  properly  formed,  that  is  to  fay, 

■put  into*  a cup  ?■  7enfy-fi ve  droP»  of  laudanum 

hour  after  theco Siven  about  ha,f  ™ 
Shortens  the  fit,  relieves  X ! ^ fit>  Promotes  the  fweat, 

difeafe.  th  heada  and  tends  greatly  to  remov.e 
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till  the  patient  has  had  feveral  nts  of  (haking  and 

fweating.  . , , 

MEDICINE. The  firft  thing  to  be  done  in 

the  core  of  an  intermitting  fever,  is  to  cleanie  the 
ftomach  and  bowels.  This  not  only  renders  the 
application  of  other  medicines  more  fafe,  but  like- 
wife  more  efficacious.  In  this  difeafe,  the  ftomach 
is  Generally  loaded  with  cold  vifcid  phlegm,  and 
frequently  great  quantities  of  bile  are  dilchargc 
by^vomit  i which  plainly  points  out  the  necefiity 
of  fuch  evacuations.  Vomits  are  therefore  to  be 
adminiftered  before  the  patient  takes  any  other 
medicine.  A dofe  of  ipecacuanha  will  gene”'^f 
anfwer  this  purpofe  very  well.  A fcruple  or  h 
a dram  of  the  powder  will  be  fufficient  for  an  adt air, 
and  for  a younger  perfon  the  dofe  mull  be ^lefs _ 
proportion.  After  the  vomit  begins  to  operate, 
?he  Went  ought  to  drink  plentifully  of  weak  ca- 
The  vomit  <h\uld  be  taken  two  or 

three  hours  before  the  return  of  the  fit,  and  may  b 
repeated  at  the  diftance  of  two  or  three  days. 
Vomits  not  only  cleanfe  the  ftomach,  but  increale 
the  perfpiration,  and  all  the  other  fecretions  wuci 
render  them  of  fuch  importance,  that  th^y  often  cure 
intermitting  fevers  without  the  affiftance  of  any  other 

^Purgincr  medicines  are  likewife  ufeful  and  often 
neceffa?y  In  intermitting  fevers.  A fmart  purge 
has  been  known  to  cure  an  obftinate  ague,  after ^the 
Peruvian  bark  and  other  medicines  had  been  uf  g 
in  vain.  Vomits  however  are  more  fuitable  in  th 
difeafe,  and  render  purging  lefs  necelfary  i 

narient  be  afraid  to  take  a vomit,  he  ought  in 
Ibis  Pcafe  to  Cleanfe  the  bowels  by  a dofe  or  two  of 
Glauber’s  fait,  jalap,  or  rhubarb. 

1 Bleeding  may  fometimes  be  proper  . ~ - 

,ing  of  aSu  intermitting  fever,  when  exceffive  heat. 
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# delirium.  See.  give  reafon  to  fufpedl  an  inflam- 
mation; but  as  the  blood  is  feldom  in  an  inflam- 
matory Rate  in  intermitting  fevers,  this  operation 
is  rarely  necefiary.  When  frequently  repeated,  it 
tend*  to  prolong  the  difeafe. 

After  proper  evacuations  the  patient  may  fafely 
life  the  Peruvian  bark,  which  may  be  taken  in  any 
way  what  is  molt  agreeable  to  him.  No  prepa- 
ration of  the  bark  feems  to  anfwer  better  than  the 
v molt  Ample  form  in  which  it  can  be  given,  viz.  in 
powder. 

Two  ounces  of  the  belt  Peruvian  bark,  finely- 
powdered,  may  be  divided  into  twenty-four  dofes. 
Thefe  may  either  be  made  into  bolufles  as  they  are 
uled,  wifh  a little  fyrup  of  lemon,  or  mixed  in  a 
glafs  of  red  wine,  a cup  of  camomile  tea,  water- 
gruel,  or  any  other  drink  that  is  more  agreeable  to 
the  patient*. 

In  an  ague  which  returns  every  day,  one  of  the 
above  dofes  may  taken  every  two  hours  during 
the  interval  of  the  fits.  By  this  method  the  pati- 
ent will  be  able  to  take  five  or  fix  dofes  between 
each  paroxyim.  In  a tertian  or  third-day  ague  it 
will  be  Efficient  to  take  a dole  every  third  hour  du- 
ring the  interval,  and  in  a quartan  every  fourth. 
If  the  patient  cannot  take  fo  large  a dofe  of  the 
bark,  he  may  divide  each  of  the  powders  into  tv/o 
parts,  and  take  one  every  hour,  & c.  For  a youn°- 
perfon  a fmaller  quantity  of  this  medicine  will  b? 
fufficient,  and  the  dofe  mull  be  adapted  to  the  age 
conltitution,  and  violence  of  the  fymptpms  f . 


tha; the  rcd  barlu.  more  powerful 

uated  wi.h  .he  „Scal  £' *** 

k neceffar^to1  throS  ^ever®  °^arJ  obftinate  nature,  I have  found 
fi  necellary  to  throw  in  the  bark  much  fatter.  Indeed  the  be- 

; 4 Befit# 
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The  above  quantity  of  bark  will  frequently  cure 
an  ague;  the  patient,  however,  ought  not  to  leave 
off  taking  the  medicine  as  fcon  as>  the  paroxfmys 
are  flopped,  but  fhould  continue  to  ufe  it  till  there 
is  reafon  to  believe  the  difeafe  is  entirely  overcome. 
Mod  of  the  failures  in  the  cure  of  this  difeafe  are 
owing  to  patients  not  continuing  to  ufe  the  medicine 
long  enough.  They  are  generally  diredled  to  take 
it  till  the  fits  are  (lopped,  then  to  leave  it  off,  and 
begin  again  at  fome  diftance  of  time ; by  which 
means  the  difeafe  gathers  llrength,  and  often  returns 
with  as  much  violence  as  before.  A relapfe  may 
always  be  prevented  by  the  patient’s  continuing  to 
take  fmall  dofes  of  the  medicine  for  fome  time  after 
the  fymptoms  difappear.  This  is  both  the  molt  lafe 
and  effectual  method  of  cure. 

An  ounce  of  gentian  root,  calamus  aromaticus, 
and  orange-peel,  of  each  half  an  ounce,  with  three 
or  four  handfuls  of  camomile-flowers,  and  an  hand- 
ful of  coriander-feed,  all  bruifed  together  in  a mor- 
tar, may  be  ufed  in  form  of  infufion  or  tea.  About 
half  an  handful  of  thefe  ingredients  may  be  put  into 
a tea-pot,  and  an  Englifh  pint  of  boiling  water 
poured  on  them.  A cup  of  this  infufion  drank  three 
or  four  times  a day  will  greatly  promote  the  cure. 
Such  patients  as  cannot  drink  the  watery  infufion, 
may  put  two  handfuls  of  the  fame  ingredients  into  a 
bottle  of  white  wine,  and  take  a glafs  of  it  twice  or 
thrice  a day.  If  patients  drink  freely  of  the  above, 
or  any  other  proper  infufiion  of  bitters,  a fmalhr 

nefits  arifing  from  this  medicine  depend  chiefly  upon  a large  quan- 
tity of  it  being  adminiftered  in  a fhort  time.  Several  ounces  of 
bark  g ven  in  a few  days  will  do  more  than  as  many  pounds 
taken  :n  the  courfe  of  fome  weeks.  When  this  medicine  is  in- 
tended cither  to  flop  a mortification,  or  cqre  an  obllinate  ague, 
it  ought  to  be  thrown  in  as  faft  as  the  ftomach  can  poflibly  bear 
it.  Inattention  to  this  circumftance  has  hurt  the  reputation  of 
pae  qf  the  belt  medicines  of  which  we  are  in  pofleflion. 

quantity 
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quantity  of  bark  than  is  generally  ufcd  will  be  fuf- 
ficient  to  cure  an  ague*. 

Thoie  who  cannot  fwallow  the  bark  in  fubffance, 
may  take  it  in  decoftion  or  infufion.  An  ounce  of 
bark  in  powder  may  be  infufed  in  a bottle  of  white 
wine  tor  tour  or  five  days,  frequently  (baking  the 
bottle,  afterwards  let  the  powder  fubfide,  and  pour 

01  tar  ^ear  I'quor.  A wine  glafs  may  be  drank 
three  or  four  times  a day,  or  oftener,  as  there  is  oc- 
cafion.  Jfadecocffion  be  more  agreeable,  an  ounce 
ot  the  bark,  and  two  drams  of  fnake-root  bruifed 
with  an  equal  quantity  of  fait  of  wormwood, 
may  be  boiled,  in  a quart  of  water,  to  an  Emdifo 
pint.  To  the  drained  liquor  may  'be  added  an 

equal  quantity  of  red  wine,  and  a glafs  of  it  taken 
frequently. 

mr!rp°^inate  ^ the  bark  will  be  found  much 
more  efficacious  when  affiffed  by  brandy,  or  other 

warm  cordials  than  taken  alone.  This!  have  had 
. recluentlF  occafion  to  oblerve  in  r country  where 
intermittent  fevers  were  endemical.  The  ' bark  fel 
dom  funded  unlefs  affiffed  by  ffu«e-root,  oj^er 

tliffi  t ’ °r  f?mC  °ther  Warm  aromatic-  Vhen 

the  fever  Tfrln^  and  VIolent’  >n  which  cafe 

nature  it  f'li  h lpP-r<?aCh"S  t.owards  an  inflammatory 

and  rnJL  f , \ fafcr  t0  keeP  out  the  aromatics^ 

and  to  add  fait  of  tartar  in  their  (lead.  Rut  in  an 

mate  terrain  or  quartan,  in  the  end  of  autumn 

bark  , which  a r e e r y0 1 1 e r ^ J ^ °f  °Ur  °Wn  P]ants  or 
cure  of  intermittent  fevers.  efpfcJly^enTa^  h™**  " 'he 
JBuc  as  the  Peruvian  bark  has  lw  / " affi(ted  by  aromatics, 

this  difeafe,  and  is  now  to  be  , n.  on§  aPPr0Ved  in  the  cure  of 
iti-  ofkf,  mp  r ;“To  ?card  » r 31  * rear°'‘ab!'  ">«. 

" t r»T med,c:“  • w« «»»« 

adulterated,  and  that  , ■ the/eruv^n  bark  is  very  often 

tween  the  genuine  and  tKTfe“" Th'"'’1'  T'  ‘° 

very  caution,  of  whom  they  pn«hVeT£  °°e  ‘°  °“k<!  W" 

cr 
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or  beginning  of  winter,  warm  and  cordial  medicines 
are  abfolutely  neceffary*. 

As  autumnal  and  winter  agues  generally  prove 
much  more  obftinate  than  thoft  which  attack  the 
patient  in  fpring  or  fummer,  ic  will  be  necdiary  to 
continue  the  ute  of  medicines  longer  in  the  former 
than  in  the  latter.  A perfon  who  is  ieized  with  an 
intermitting  fever  in  the  beginning  of  wmtei,  ought 
frequently,  if  the  feafon  proves  rainy,  to  ta*e  a Iitt.e 
medicine,  although  the  difeafe  may  feem  to  be 
cured,  to  prevent  a relapfe,  till  the  return  of  the 
warm  feafon.  He  ought  likew.fe  to  take  care  not 
to  be  much  abroad  in  wet  weather,  Specially  in  cold 

Ca  When  agues  are  not  properly  cured,  they  often 
degenerate  into  obftinate  chronical  difeafes,  as  the 
droufy,  jaundice,  &c.  For  this  reafon  all  poffible 
care  fhould  be  taken  to  have  them  radically  cured, 
before  the  conftitution  has  been  too  much  weakened. 

Though  nothing  is  more  rational  than  t e met  o 
of  treating  intermitting  fevers,  yet,  by  feme  ftrange 
inflmatiol  more  charms  and  whimf.cal  remedies 
are  daily  ufed  for  removing  this  than  any  other 
difeafe  There  is  hardly  an  old  woman  who  is  not 
to  p offeffion  of  a noftrum  for  Hopping  an  ague  i 
h ;r  ic  amazin®  with  what  readmefs  their  preten 
?nd  Upieived  Thofe  in  diftrefs  eagerly  grafp 
fl°nS  hint  that  promifes  fudden  relief,  but  the 
way  is  not  always  the  beft  in  the  treatment 
S d feafes  The  only  method  to  obtain  a fafe  ana 
is  gradually  to  aflift  Nature  m remov. 

ing  the  caufe  of  the  diforder. 

. I„  obftinate  agues.  ^ 

Virginian  fnakc-root,  q the  fymptoms  are  of  an  mflam- 

other  warm  ar0D?at‘C  ; U e 0f  fait  of  wormwood  or  fait  of 

Some 
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Some  indeed  try  bold,  or  rather  fool-hardy  expe- 
riments to  cure  agues,  as  drinking  great  quantities 
of  ftrong  liquors,  jumping  into  a river,  taking  arfe- 
nic,  &c.  Thefe  may  fometimes  have  the  defired 
efled,  but  muft  always  be  attended  with  danger*. 
When  there  is  any  degree  of  inflammation,  or  the 
Jeafl;  tendency  to  it,  fuch  experiments  may  prove  fatal. 
The  only  patient  whom  I remember  to  have  loft  in  an 
intermitting  fever,  evidently  killed  himfrlf  by  drink- 
ing ftrong  liquor,  which  lome  perlon  had  periuaded 
him  would  prove  an  infallible  remedy. 

Many  dirty  things  are  extolled  for  the  cure  of  in- 
termitting revers,  as  ipiders,  cobwebs,  fnuffings  of 
candies,  &c.  Though  thefe  may  fometimes  fucceed, 
yet  their  very  naftinefs  is  fufficient  to  fet  them  afide, 
elpecially  when  cleanly  medicines  willanlwer  thepur- 
pofe  better.  The  only  medicine  that  can  be  depend- 
ed upon  for  thoroughly  curing  an  intermittent  fever, 
is  the  Peruvian  bark.  It  may  always  be  ufed  with 
lafety  : and  lean  honeftly  declare,  ffiat  in  all  my  prac- 
tice I never  knew  it  fail,  when  combined  with  the 
medicines  mentioned  above,  and  duly  perfifted  in 
Where  agues  are  endemical,  everf  children  are 
often  affixed  wtth  chat  difeafe.  Such  patients  are 
very  difficult  to  cure,  as  they  can  feldom  be  prevailed 
upon  to  take  the  bark,  or  any  other  difagreeable  me- 
dicine. One  method  of  rendering  this  medicine 
more  palataoie,  is  to  make  it  into  a mixture  with  dif- 
tilled  waters  and  fyrup,  and  afterwards  to.give  it  an 
agreeable  iharpnefs  with  the  elixir  or  fpirit  of  vitriol 

naufeobi»htlftPr°rS  medicine>  and  off  the 

admiXreHe'fhInrC,afa  where  the  bal*  cannot  'be 
aaminiftered,  the  falme  mixture  may  be  given  with 

advantage  to  childremf.  * ° 

tnedy^in^th'^a^ue^but6! ^CCn  iTC°im  3S  an  infa,,ibIe  re- 

under  the  eye  of  a’ phyfician.U  * ^ ^ “ fllCuJd  be  uled  only 
t Appendix,  Saline  Mixture, 


Wine- 
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Wine-whey  is  a very  proper  drink  for  a child  in 
an  ague*,  to  half  an  Englifh  pint  of  which  may  be 
put  a tea  fpoonful  of  the  fpirit  of  hartfhorn.  Exer- 
cife  is  likewife  of  confiderable  fervice  ; and  when 
the  difeafe  proves  obftinate,  the  child  ought,  if  pol- 
fible,  to  be  removed  to  a warm  dry  air.  The  food 
ought  to  be  nourifhing,  and  fometimes  a little  gene- 
rous wine  fhould  be  allowed. 

To  children,  and  fuch  as  cannot  fwallow  the  bark, 
or  when  the  ftomach  will  not  bear  it,  it  may  be  given 
by  clyfter.  Idalf  an  ounce  of  the  extradt  of  baik, 
diffolved  in  four  ounces  of  warm  water,  with  the 
additon  of  half  an  ounce  of  tweet  oil,  and  fix  or 
ei^ht  drops  of  laudanum,  is  the  form  recommended 
by  Dr.  Lind  for  an  adult,  and  this  to  be  repeated 
every  fourth  hour,  or  oftener,  as  the  occafion  ffiall 
require.  For  children  the  quantity  ot  extract  and 
laudanum  mud  be  proportion  ably  leffened.  Childien 
have  been  cured  of  agues  by  making  them  wear  a ^ 
waiftcoat  with  powdered  bark  quilted  between  the 
folds  of  it;  by  bathing  them  frequently  m a ftrong 
decoftion  of  the  bark,  and  by  rubbing  the  fpuue 
with  ftrong  fpirits,  or  with  a mixture  or  equal  parts 
of  laudanum  and  the  faponaceous  liniment 

We  have  been  the  more  full  upon  this  difeafe,  be- 
caufe  it  is  very  common,  and  becaufe  few  patients  in 
an  acute  apply  to  phyficians  unlefs  in  extremities. 
There  are,  however,  many  cafes  in  which  the  dik 
cafe  it  is  very  irregular,  being  complicated  with  other 
dileafes,  or  attended  with  fymptoms  which  are  both 
very  dangerous  and  very  difficult  to  underftand. 
A]/  thefe  we  have  purpofely  paffed  over,  as  the/ 
would  only  bewilder  the  generality  of  readers.  Whu 
the  difeafe  is  very  irregular,  or  the  fymptoms  « 
ous,  the  patient  ought  immediately  to  apply  to  a 

1 V • fl-ridlv  to  follow  his  advice. 

phfoC;%et  gies,yp'  op!e  nruft  endeavour  to  avoid 

their  cafes.  Thefe  have  been  already  pointed  0^ 
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In  the  beginning  of  this  fe&ion : we  (hall  therefore 
only  add  one  preventive  medicine,  which  may  be  of 
ufe  to  fuch  as  are  obliged  to  live  in  low  marfhy  coun- 
tries, or  who  are  liable  to  frequent  attacks  of  this 
difeafe. 

Take  an  ounce  of  the  beft  Peruvian  bark  ; Vir- 
ginian fnake-root,  and  orange  peel,  of  each  half  an 
ounce;  bruife  them  all  together,  and  infufe  for  five 
or  fix  days  in  a bottle  of  brandy,  Holland  gsn,  or 
any  good  fpirit;  afterwards  pour  off  the  clear  liquor; 
and  take  a wine  glafs  of  it  twice  or  thrice  a day. 
This  indeed  is  recommending  a dram  ; but  the  bet- 

lngr^dlcnts  j1}  * great  meafure  take  off  the  ill 
effects  of  the  fpirit.  Thofe  who  do  not  chufe  k in 
oranay,  may  infufe  it  in  wine  ; and  fuch  as  can  bring 
them! elves  to  chew  the  bark,  will  find  that  method 
iucceed  very  well.  Gentian  root,  or  calamus  aro- 
mancps,  may  alfo  be  chewed  by  turns  for  the  purpofe. 
All  bitters  feem  to  be  antidotes  to  agues,  efpecially 
thole  that  are  warm  and  aftringent. 


CHAP.  XV. 

OF  AN  ACUTE  CONTINUAL  FEVER. 

THIS  fever  is  denominated  acute,  ardent,  or 
inflammatory.  It  molt  commonly  attacks  the 
young  or  perfons  about  the  prime  and  vioourof  life 

fuch  " 'ire  abound  with  blood  and 
Who  e fiores  are  ftrong  and  elaftic.  It  frizes  people 
at  all  feafons  of  the  year;  but  is  molt  frequent  in  tile 
p ng  and  beginning  of  fummer. 

bva„v,hf‘mAn  ardf ' ftVCr  mar  be  occaGoned 

piethora,  a!  vloleT  e'erci^'fl^'n’, 7n  ZZfZ 

SfsteSrs  « ft 

‘“■I  * «'”«•«  -ir; 

ivincr 

• O 
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lying  on  the  damp  ground,  drinking  cold  liquor  whetf 
the  body  is  hor,  night  watching,  or  the  like. 

SYMPTOMS. — -A  rigour  or  chillineis  generally 
timers  in  this  fever,  which  is  foon  fuccceded  by  great 
heat,  a frequent  and  full  pffife*  pain  of  the  head,  dry 
fkin,  rednefs  of  the  eyes,  a florid  countenance,  pains 
in  the  back,  loins,  &c;  To  thefe  fucceed  difficulty  of 
breathing,  ficknefs,  with  ah  inclination  to  vomit. 
The  patient  complains  of  great  thirft,  has  no  appetite 
for  folid  food,’  is  reftlefs,  and  his  tongue  genera. ly 
apears  black  and  rough. 

P A delirium,  exceffive  reflleffnefs,  .gWtowto 
of  the  bread,  with  laborms  refpiration,  fl;arnn& 
the  teri'dons,  hiccup,  cold  clammy  fweats,  and  an  in- 
voluntary difcharge  of  urine,  are  very  dangerous 

fyAPs°this  difeafe  is  always  attended  with  danger; 
the  bell  medical  Sffiftance  ought  to  be  procured  as 
foon  as  poffible.  A phyfician  may  be  of  ufe  at 
beginning,  but  his  (kill  is  often  of  no  aval  after- 
Nothin^  can  be  more  unacountable  than 
1C  condud  of  Lfe  who  have  it  in  their  power,  at 
rh-  beeinning  of  a fever,  to  procure  the  bed  med 

ss&  tfi 

the  ftrength  of  the  patient,  it  is  vain  to  hope 
relief  irons'  medicine^  Phyf.cians  may  mde;d  dfc 

Nature  ; but  th^.t  attempts  nuft  P „hh 

lefs,  when  fhe  is  no  longer  aoie  r 

theREGI MEN.- -From  the  fymptoms  of  this  dif- 

}.  • "Ap nr  that  the  blood  and  other  humours 

eafe,  it  is  evident,  that  tne  o.  perforation, 

require  ,°  be L^Uhe^ « her  ecr  r.ons!  are  in  too 

,ve  rif iri, 

calculated  to  dilute 
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the  blood,  correct  the  acrimony  of  the  humours* 
allay  the  exceffive  hear,  remove,  the  fpafmodic  ftric- 
ture  of  the  velfels,  and  promote  the  fecretions. 

Thefe  important  purpofes  may  be  greatly  pro- 
fnoted  by  drinking  plentifully  ol  diluting  liquors; 
as  water-gruel,  or  oatmeal-tea,  clear-whey,  barleys 
water,  balm-tea,  apple-tea,  &c.  Thefe  may  be 
fharpened  with  juice  of  orange,  jelly  of  currants* 
ralpberries,  and  fuch  like  : orange-  whey  is  likewile 
an  excellent  cooling  drink.  It  is  made  bv  boilino- 
among  milk  and  water  a bitter  orange  Diced,  till 
the  cutd  feperates.  If  no  orange  can  be  had,  a le- 
mon, a little  cream  of  tartar,  or  a few  fpoofuls  of 
vinegar,  will  have  the  fame  effetf:.'  Two  or  three 
-poonfuls  of  white  wine  may  occafionally  be  added 
to  the  liquor  when  boilino'. 

If  the  patient  be  coftive,  an  ounce  of  tamarinds* 

with  two  ounces  of  ftoned  raifins  of  the  fun,  and  a 

couple  or  Hgs*  may  be  boiled  in  three  Englifh  puns 
o water  t°  a quart  This  makes  a very  pleafanc 
dr^nk,  ana  may  be  uled  at  difcretion.  The  common 
^eCo6ljon  15  hkewife  a very  proper  drink  in 
f hlj  dlleafe‘  A tea-cupful  of  it  may  be  taken  every 

b^yg^tL  ’ if  the  P3*nt's  heat  *"d  'Writ 

The  above  liquid#  muft  all  be  drank  a little  warm 
ey  may  be  u!cd  in  (mailer  quantities  at  the  beoin- 
nmg  of  a fever,  but  more  freely  afterwards  .Voider 
o alnllm  carrying  off  the  difeafe  by  promoting  the 
d fferent  excret.ons.  We  have  mentioned  a vfrie tv 

chu  fe’thof'  ‘ rP,atieht  ma>'  have  if  i"  his  power 

when  Ted'oroir'p11  arc(  moft  «gK*»bl«,  and  that 
en  c,red  ol  one  he  may  have  recourfeto  ano'her 

All  (orTlTltlZt  anr" 

-0  be  avoided. 

* ? See  Appendix,  Pe&ral  D<coffim 


panadp, 
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panado,  or  light  bread  boiled  in  water  *,  to  which 
may  be  added  a few  grains  of  common  fait,  and  a 
little  fugar,  which  will  render  it  more  palatable.  He 
may  eat  roafled  apples  with  a little  fugar,  toafled 
bread  with  jelly  of  currants,  boiled  prunes,  & c. 

It  will  greatly  relieve  the  patient,  efpecially  in 
an  hot  feafon  to  have  freih  air  frequently  let  into 
his  chamber.  This,  however,  muft  always  be  done 
in  fuch  a manner  as  not  to  endanger  his  catching 
cold. 

It  is  too  common  in  fevers  to  load  the  patient 
with  bed  clothes,  under  the  pretence  of  making  him 
fweat,  or  defending  him  from  the  cold,  i his  cuf- 
tom  has  many  ill  effedts.  It  encreafes  the  heat  of  the 
body,  fatigues  the  patient,  and  retards,  inilead  of  pro- 
moting, the  perfpiration. 

Sitting  upright  in  bed,  if  the  patient  is  able  to 
bear  it^will  often  have  a good  effedt.  It  relieves 
the  head,  by  retarding  the  motion  of  the  blood  to 
the  brain.  But  this  poflure  ought  never  to  be  con- 
tinued too  long:  and  if  the  patient  is  inclined  to 
fweat,  it  will  be  more  fafe  to  let  him  lie,  only  raif- 
ing  his  head  a little  with  pillows.  _ 

Sprinkling  the  chamber  with  vinegar,  juice  of 
lemon,  or  vinegar  and  role  water,  with  a little  nitre 
diffolved  in  it,  will  greatly  refrefh  the  patient. 
This  ought  to  be  done  frequently,  eipecially  it  the 

weather  is  hot.  , . , 

The  patient’s  mouth  fhould  be  ofcen  walked  with 

a mixture  of  water  and  honey,  to  which  a little  vi- 
negar may  be  added,  or  with  a decodtion  of  figs 
in  barley-water.  His  feet  and  hands  ought  likewife 
frequently  to  be  bathed  in  lukewarm  water ; elpecially 

if  the  head  is  affedted.  . , 

The  patient  fhould  be  kept  as  quiet  and  eafy  as 
pofiible.  Company,  noife,  and  every  thing  that 
dilturbs  the  mind,  is  hurtful.  Even  too  much 

light,  or  any  thing  that  aflcfis  the  fenfcs,  oug 
o ' 10 
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to  be  avoided.  His  atcendauts  fhould  be  as  few  as 
poflible,  and  they  ought  not  to  be  too  often  changed. 
His  inclinations  ought  rather  to  be  Toothed  than  con- 
tradicted ; even  the  promifeof  what  he  craves  will  often 
fatisfy  him  as  much  as  its  reality. 

MEDICINE. In  this  and  all  other  fevers, 

attended  with  a hard,  full,  quick  pulfe,  bleeding 
is  of  the  greateft  importance.  This  operation  ought 
always  to  be  performed  as  foon  as  the  fymptoms  of  an 
inflammatory  fever  appear.  The  quantity  of  blood 
to  be  taken  away,  however,  mult  be  in  proportion 
to  the  ftrength  of  the  patient  and  the  violence  of  the 
^ ifeafe.  It  after  the  firft  bleeding  the  fever  fhould 
increafe,  and  the  pulfe  become  more  frequent  and 
ard,  theie  will  be  a neceffity  for  repeating  it  a fe- 
cond  and  perhaps  a third,  or  even  a fourth  time, 
*v  1Cbl  may  done  at  the  diftance  of  twelve,  eighteen, 
©r  twenty  four  hours  from  each  Other,  as  the  fymp- 
°ius  require.  If  the  pulle  continues  foft,  and  the 
patient  is  tolerably  eafy  after  the  firfl:  bleeding  it 
®ught  not  to  be  repeated.  ° 

if  the  heat  and  fever  be  very  great,  forty  or  fifty 
^ r ops  of  the  dulcified  or  fweet  fpirit  of  nitre  may 
ue  made  into  a draught,  with  an  ounce  of  role- water, 
two  ounces  of  common  water,  and  half  an  ounce  of 

mTvPhVVrUP’  °r  f blt  °f  loaf“fllgar*  This  draught 

whLb^STn  t0.thc  p,atlent  every  three°r  four  hours 

fiv  hn  ^ feTfru  'S  Vi°lc,lt  s afte™ards  once  in  five  or 
^•lx  hours  will  be  fufficient. 

rli!,!,ithe  paticnt  be  afflia«*  with  ‘•caching,  or  an  in- 

VTl’ i£  T11  be  ri?ht  to  a™ 

lukewarm  Lrtto drink™  Ca!Bom,le-tca>  or 

with ,!S,  b°Unf'  a of  milk  and  water, 

frefh  butter  5 * -C*  ^ J*  Ppoon^u^  °f  fweet  oil  or 
Shrv.ilH  rMo  " l’  oug^t:  daily  to  be  adminiftered. 


ShAuM  fine  V & uai,y  to  ue  admin  tered. 

ha7b:  '**  a tea-fpoon- 

aida,  or  cream  of  tartar,  may  be 

frequently 


M 
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Frequently  put  into  his  drink.  He  may  likewife  eat 
tamarinds,  boiled  prunes,  roafted  apples,  and.  the 
like. 

If  about  the  tenth,  eleventh,  or  twelfth  day,  the 
pulfe  become  more  foft,  the  tongue  moifter,  and 
the  urine  begins  to  let  fall  a reddiffi  fediment, 
there  is  reafon  to  exped  a favourable  iffue  to  the 
difeafe.  But  if,  inftead  of  thefe  fymtoms,  the  pa- 
tient’s fpirits  grow  languid,  his  pulfe  finks,  and  his 
breathing  becomes  difficult  *,  with  a ftupor,  trerru 
bling  of  the  nerves,  ftarting  of  the  tendons,  &c. 
there  is  reafon  to  fear  that  the  confequences  will  be 
fatal.  In  this  cafe  bliftering  plafters  muft  be  ap- 
plied to  the  head,  ancles,  infide  of  the  legs  or 
thighs,  as  there  may  be  occafion  j poultices  or 
wheat-bread,  muftard,  and  vinegar,  may  likewife 
be  applied  to  the  foies  of  the  feet,  and  the  patient 
muft  be  fupportcd  with  cordials,  as  ftrong  wine- 
whey,  negus,  fago-gruel  with,  wine  in  it,  and  fuclv 

like* 

A proper  regimen  is  not  only  necefiary  during 
the  fever,  but  likewife  after  the  patient  begins  to 
recover.  By  negleding  this,  many  relapfe,  or  fall 
into  other  difeafes,  and  continue  valetudinary  dor 
life.  Though  the  body  is  weak  after  a fever,  yet 
the  diet  for  fome  time  ought  to  be  rathei  lig  t 
than  of  too  nouriffiing  a nature.  Too  much  mod, 
drink,  exercife,  company,  &c.  are  care.ully  o 
be  avoided.  The  mind  ought  likewife  to  be 
kept  eafy,  and  the  patient  ffiould  not  attempt  to 
purfue  ftudy,  or  any  bufinels  that  requires  intenfe 

thljf  the  digeftion  is  bad,  or  the  patient  is  feized 
at  times  with  feveriffi  heats,  an  infufion  of  Peruvian 
bark  in  Told  water  will  be  of  ufe.  It  will  ftrengthen 
the  ftomach,  and  help  to  fubdue  .the  remains  of  the- 

fever.  When 


i 
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v„r!?C"  the  ?**«*•,  ftrenSth  is  Prerty  well  reco- 
vered, he  ought  to  take  feme  gentle  laxative.  An 

ounce  of  tamarinds  and  a dram  of  fena  may  be 

boiled  for  a few  minutes  in  an  Ertglifh  pint  of 

coflTo’n  °Te  °f  manna  difoIved  in  ‘he  de- 

cuHul  d aiterWardsL  “ m*y  ^ drained,  and  a tea- 
cupful drank  evey  hour  till  it  operates.  This  dot 

may  be  repeated  twice  or  thrice.  Hit  or  fix  day* 
intervening.  x aays 

Thofe  who  follow  laborious  employments  mtohr 

Z V;Tr  ,00n  '°  their  'aboJrr  a ,e8v 

are  thel>  *“8*  and  fpirita 


chap.  xvr. 

OF  THE  PLEURISY. 

'T<  HE  ‘rue  pleurify  is  an  inflammation  of  that 

Jde  ofT "breCaftCd  the 

moift  and  dry.  In  the  former  the’’ parte^Y ^ 

SUM  iiST-Jt  si*  v 5* 

<h e/purim  or  bajiardfkuriiy,  inYwcl^tethe 
more  external,  and  chieflv  Iff  a Y ™ h pain  ,s 
«een  the  ribs.’  The  pSy^t  i,  * ""'ft  ^ 
mg  people  efneirslm  4 l H d s arr>ong  labour- 

•■a  - of  a & ^rkrout^- 

qoent  in  the  fpring  fealon,  1 15  moft  lre- 

bY  whatever  ob If ru Li ' tK^ 1 ^ **  occafion'd 

northerly  winds ; drinking  co^r"'10"  ! a‘  cold 
body  is  hot;  fleepinv  „ic|®ut  Hoo'qUOrS  Thcn  the 

6‘0U«d;  wet  cfe  XSV 

2 „ ,, 

cold 
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cold  water,  or  expofing  it  to  the  cold  air,  when 
covered  with  fweat,  &c.  It  may  likewiie  be  oc- 
cafioned  by  drinking  ftrong  liquors-,  by  the  ftop- 
pao-e  of  ufual  evacuations-,  as  old  ulcers,  iffues, 
fweating  of  the  feet  or  hands,  &c.  the  fudden  ftnk- 
ina  in  of  any  eruption,  as  the  itch,  the  mealies,  or 
the  fmall-pox*  Thofe  who  have  been  accuftomed 
to  bleed  at  a certain  feafon  of  the  year  are  apt,  it 
thev  negiedt  it,  to  be  feized  with  a pleurify.  Keep- 
ing the  body  too  warm  by  means  of  fire,  clothes, 
&c.  renders  it  more  liable  to  this  diieafe.  A pleu- 
rifv  may  likewise  be  occafioned  by  violent  exercne, 
as  running,  wreftling,  leaping,  or  Dy  ^PP0^ 
great  weight,  blows  on  the  brealt,  See.  A a 
formation  of  the  body  renders  perfons  more  liable 
to  this  difeafe,  as  a narrow  cheft,  a hraitneis  ol  tne 

arteries  of  the  pleura,  &c. 

SYMPTOMS.— This,  like  mo  ft  other  fevers, 
eenerally  begins  with  chillnefs  and  Shivering  which 
ge  followed"  by  heat,  third,  and  reftleffnefs  To 

rhefe  fuceeds  a violent  pricking  pain  in  one  of  the 
fides  among  the  ribs.  Sometimes  the  P^m  extends 
Inwards  the  back-bone,  fometimes  towards  the  tom- 
fan  of  the  bread,  and  at  other  times  towards  the 
fooulder-blades.  The  pain  is  generally  mod  violent 

W^rr^^r^mtmly^cV^ 

i f-SWa-S 

bl°REGIMEN.— Nature  generally  ^eavours 
m carry  off  this  difeafe  by  a critical  difcharge : or 
Mood  from  lbme  part  of  the  body,  by  expefto- 

SS  tk=  (•«'  "1 ,1; 
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vefiels,  diluting  the  humours,  and  promoting  ex- 
pectoration. 

For  thefe  purpofes  the  diet,  as  in  the  former  dif- 
eafe,  ought  to  be  cool,  /lender,  and  diluting.  The 
patient  muft  avoid  all  food  that  is  vifcid,  hard  of 
digeftion,  or  that  afford  much  nourifhment;  as 
fiefli,  butter,  cheefe,  eggs,  milk,  and  alfo  every 
thing  that  is  of  a heating  nature.  His  drink  may 
be  whey,  or  an  infufion  of  peCtoral  and  balfamie 
vegetables*. 

Barley-water,  with  a little  honey  or  jelly  of  cur- 
rants mixed  with  it,  is  li  tee  wife  a very  proper 
drink  in  this  difeafe.  It  is  made  by  boihno-  an 
ounce  of  pearl-barley  in  three  Englifh  pints  of 
water  to  two,  which  muft  afterwards  be  ftrained. 
The^  decoClion  of  figs,  raifins,  barlev,  recom- 
mended in  the  preceding  difeafe,  is  here  likewife 
very  proper.  Thefe  and  other  diluting  liquors  are 
not  to  be  drank  in  large  quantities  at  a time  ; but 
the  patient  ought  to  keep  continually  fipping  them, 
fo  as  to  render  his  mouth  and  throat  always  moift. 

All  his  food  and  drink  fboiild  be  taken  a little 
warm. 


The  patient  Ihouid  be  kept  quiet,  cool,  and 
every  way  eafy,  as  direfled  under  the  foregoing 
difeafe.  H.s  feet  and  hands  ought  daily  to  b? 
bathed  in  lukewarm  water;  and  he  may  fomecimes 

hLtad.  f0''  8 ft°rt  fpaCe> in  °rd"  10  relieve 

MEDICINE.  Almofl:  every  perfon  knows 
When  a fever  is  attended  with  a violent  pain  of  the 

eedffi,rvnd  Wh  f "f  PUlfe’  ‘hat  bkeding  is  ne~ 

celiary.  When  thefe  fymptoms  come  on,  the  fooner 

■this  operation  is  performed  the  better-  and  the 


* See  Appendix,  Peroral  infufwt. 
M 3 
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blood  let  once,  in  the  beginning  of  a pleurify, 
has  a much  better  effect  than  repeated  fmall  bleed- 
ings. A man  may  lofe  twelve  or  fourteen  ounces 
of  blood  as  foon  as  it  is  certainly  known  that  he  is, 
feized  with  a pleurify.  For  a younger  perfon,  or 
one  of  a delicate  conftitution,  the  quantity  mud: 
be  Ms. 

If,  after  the  firft  bleeding,  the  flitch,  with  the 
other  violent  fymptoms,  fhould  flill  continue,  it 
will  be  ne.efiary,  at  the  diltance  of  twelve  or 
eighteen  hours,  to  let  eight  or  nine  ounces  more. 
If  the  fymptoms  do  not  then  abate,  and  the  blood 
fhews  a ftrong  buffy  coat,  a third  or  even  a fourth 
bleeding  may  be  requifite.  If  the  pain  of  the  fide 
abates,  the  pulfe  becomes  fofter,  or  the  patient  be- 
gins to  fpit  Ireely,  bleeding  ought  not  to  be  re- 
peated. This  operation  is  ieldom  neceflary  after 
the  third  or  fourth  day  of  the  fever,  and  ought 
not  then  to  be  performed,  unlefs  in  the  moft  urgent 
circumftances. 

The  blood  may  be  many  ways  attenuated  with- 
out bleeding.  There  are  likewife  many  things  that 
may  be  done  to  eafe  the  pain  of  the  fide  without 
,this  operation,  as  fomenting,  blifiering,  &c.  Fo- 
mentations may  be  made  by  boiling  a handful  of 
the  flowers  of  elder,  camomile,  and  common  mal- 
lows, or  any  other  iott  vegetables  in  a proper 
quantity  of  water.  The  herbs  may  be  either  put 
into  a flannel  bag,  and  applied  warm  to  the  fide, 
or  flannels  may  be  dipped  in  the  decodtion,  after- 
wards wrung  out,  and  applied  to  the  part  aftedted, 
with  as  much  warmth  as  the  patient  can  eafily  bear. 
As  the  clothes  grow  cool,  they  muft  be  changed, 
and  great  care  taken  that  the  patient  do  not  catch 
cold.0  A bladder  may  be  filled  with  warm  milk  and 
water,  and  applied  to  the  fide,  if  the  above  me- 
thod of  fomenting  be  found  inconvenient.  Fo- 
mentations not  only  eafe  the  pain,  but  relax  the 

vefiels 
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vefiels,  and  prevent  the  ftagnation  of  the  blood 
and  other  humours.  The  fide  may  likewife  be  fre- 
quently rubbed  with  a little  of  the  volatile  lini- 
ment*. 

Topical  bleeding  has  often  a very  good  effedt  in 
.this  difeafe.  It  may  either  be  performed  by  ap- 
plying a number  of  leeches  to  the  part  affedted,  or 
by  cupping,  which  is  both  a more  terrain  and  ex- 
peditious method  than  the  other. 

Leaves  of  various  plants  might  likewife  be  ap- 
pled  to  the  patient’s  fide  with  advantage.  I have 
often  feen  great  benefit  from  young  cabbage- leaves 
applied  warm  to  the  fide  in  a pleurify.  Thefe  not 
only  relax  the  parts,  but  likewife  draw  off  a little 
moifture,  and  may  prevent  the  necefiity  of  blifter- 
ing-plafters  •,  which  however,  when  other  things 
fail,  mull  be  applied. 

If  the  ftirch  continues  after  repeated  bleedings, 
fomentations,  &c.  a bliflering-plafter  muft  be  ap- 
plied over  the  part  affixSled,  and  fuffered  to  remain 
tor  two  days.  This  not  only  procures  a difcharge 
from  the  fide,  but  takes  off  the  fpafm,  and  by  that 
means  alfifts  in  removing  the  caufe  of  the  difeafe. 
To  prevent  a ftranguary  when  the  bliftering-plafter 
is  on,  the  patient  may  drink  freely  of  the  Arabic 
emulfion-j-. 

If  the  patient  is  cofiive,  a cl y Her  of  thin  water- 
gruel,  or  of  barley-water,  in  which  a handful  of 
mallows,  or  any  other  emollient  vegetable  has  been 
boiled,  may  be  daily  adminiftered  This  will  not 
only  empty  the  bowels,  but  have  the  efFeft  of  a 
warm  fomentation  applied  to  the  inferior  vifcera 

which  will  help  to  make  a derivation  from  the 
breaft. 

The  expectoration  may  be  promoted  bv  fharp, 
Pily,  and  mucilaginous  medicines.  For  this  pur- 

* See  Appendix,  Volatile  liniment. 
t Sce  Appendix,  Arabic  tmulfion. 
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pofe  an  ounce  of  the  oxymel,  or  the  vinegar  of 
fquills,  may  be  added  to  fix  ounces  of  the  pedtoral 
decodtion,  and  two  table-fpoontuls  of  it  taken 
every  two  hours. 

Should  the  fquill  difagree  with  the  ftomach,  the 
oily  emulfion  may  be  adminiftered  *,  or,  in  pla^e 
of  it,  two  ounces  of  the  oil  of  fweet  alroond>,  or  oil 
of  olives,  and  two  ounces  of  the  fyrup  of  violets 
may  be  mixed  with  as  much  fugar-candy  powdered, 
as  will  make  an  eledtuary  of  the  confidence  ot 
honey*.  The  patient  may  take  a tea-fpoonful  of  this 
frequently,  when  the  cough  is  troublefome.  Should 
oily  medicines  prove  naufeous,  which  is  . fometimes 
the  cafe,  two  table-fpoonfuls  of  the  folution  of  gum 
ammoniac  in  barley-water  may  be  given  three  or  lour 

times  a-day-f . , , 

If  the  patient  does  not  perfpire,  but  has  a burn- 
ing heat  upon  his  fkin,  and  paffes  very  little  water, 
feme  fmall  dofes  of  purified  nitre  and  camphire 
will  be  of  ufe.  Two  drams  of  the  former  may  be 
rubbed  with  five  or  fix  grains  of  the  latter  in  a mor- 
tar, and  the  whole  divided  into  fix  dofes,  one  or 
which  may  be  taken  every  five  or  fix  hours,  m a little 

of  the  patient’s  ordinary  drink. 

We  fhall  onlv  mention  one  medicine  more,  wmen 
fome  reckon  almoft  a fpecific  in  the  pleunfy,  vtz. 
the  decoftion  of  the  feneka  rattle-lnake  rooq,. 
After  bleeding  and  other  evacuations  have  bien 
premifed,  the  patient  may  take  two,  three,  or 
Four  table-fpoonfuls  of  this  decodhon,  according 
as  his  ftomach  will  bear  it,  three  or  foor  tmel 


a-dav  If  it  ihould  occafion  vomiting,  two  or 
three  ounces  of  Ample  cinnamon  water  may  be 

rmxed  with  the  quantity  of  decofl.on  here  dir  . 

or  it  may  be  taken  in  fmaller  dofes.  As  this  me 


\.  I 


* See  Appendix,  Oily  emulfion. 

+ See  Appendix,  Solution  of  gum  ammoniac . 
•£  See  Appendix,  Dcccflion  of  feneka  root. 
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dicing  promotes  pelfpiration  and  urine,  and  likewife 
keeps  the  body  eafy,  it  may  be  of  lome  fervice  in  a 
pleurisy,  or  any  other  inflammation  of  the  bread. 

No  one  will  imagine  that  thefe  medicines  are  all 
,to  be  tiled  at  the  fame  time.  We  have  mentioned 
different  things,  on  purpofe  that  people  may  have 
it  in  their  power  to  chufe;  and  likewife,  that  when 
one  cannot  be  obtained,  they  may  make  ufe  of  an- 
other. Different  medicines  are  no  doubt  neceffary 
in  the  different  periods  of  a dilorderj  and  where 
one  fails  of  fuccefs,  or  difagrees  with  the  patient, 
it  w:ll  be  proper  to  try  another. 

What  is  called  the  crifis,  or  height  of  the  fever, 
is  fometimes  attended  with  very  alarming  fyrnp- 
toms,  as  difficulty  of  breathing,  an  irregular  pulfe, 
conyulfive  motions,  &c.  Thele  are  apt  to  frighten 
the  attendants,  and  induce  them  to  do  improper 
things,  as  bleeding  the  patient,  giving  him  ftrong 
Circulating  medicines,  or  the  like.  But  they  are 
only  the  druggies  of  Nature  to  overcome  the  dif- 
eafe,  in  which  fhe  ought  to  be  affided  by  plenty  of 
diluting  drink,  which  is  then  peculiarly  neceffary. 
If  the  patient’s  drength  however  be  much  exhauded 
by  the  difeafe,  it  will  be  neceffary  at  this  time  to 
fupport  him  with  frequent  fmali  draughts  of  wine- 
whey,  negus,  or  the  like 

When  the  pain  and  fever  are  gone,  it  will  be  pro- 
per, after  cne  patient  has  recovered  fufficie.it  ftrength 
o give  hinj.fome  gentle  purges,  as  thofe  direded 
towards  the  end  of  an  acute  continual  fever.  He 

andh'h - 'ke w ' t0  ufc  a light  diet,  of  cafy  digeftion, 

other  rhi  f bc  butter-mi>k>  whey,  and 

other  tnings  of  a cleanfing  nature. 

Of  the  BASTARD  PLEURISY. 

nr  r'imeS  °f  f eur,'y  which  is  called  the  haftard 
or  famous,  generally  goes  off  by  keeping  warm  tor 

a few 
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a few  days,  drinking  plenty  of  diluting  liquors,  and 
obferving  a cooling  regimen.  ' 

It  is  known  by  a dry  cough,  a quick  pulfe,  and  a 
difficulty  of  lying  on  the  affedted  fide,  which  laft 
does  not  always  happen  in  the  true  pleurify.  Some- 
times indeed  this  difeafe  proves  obftinate,  and  re- 
quires bleeding,  with  cupping,  and  Ratifications  of 
the  part  affedted.  Thefe,  together  with  the  ufe  ot 
nitrous  and  other  cooling  medicines,  feldom  fail  to 
effedt  a cure. 

Of  the  P A R A P H R E N I T I S. 

The  paraphrenias , or  inflammation  of  the  dia- 
phragm, is  fo  nearly  Connedted  with  the  pleunly, 
g,nd  refembles  it  fo  much  in  the  manner  ot_  treat- 
ment, that  it  is  fcarce  neceflary  to  confider  it  as  a 

feparate  difeale.  _ , 

It  is  attended  with  a very  acute  fever,  and  an  ex- 
treme pain  in  the  part  affected,  which  is  genera  y 
augmented  by  'coughing,  freezing,  drawing  m the 
breath',  taking  food,  going  to  (tool,  making  » 
&c.  Hence  the  patient  breathes  quick,  anc Idra 
in  his  bowels  to  prevent  the  motion  of  the  dia- 
phragm ; is  reftlefs,  anxious,  has  a dry  coug  , 
hiccup,  and  often  a delirium.  A convuffive  frugh, 
or  rather  a kind  of  involuntary  grin,  is  no  uncom- 

prevent  a Op- 

p-4  is  '"po  The 

Treb  al/refpetts  the  fame  as  in  the  pleurify^  We 
(l,all  only  add,  that  in  this  difeafe,  emollient  clylters 
ale  peculiaily  ufeful,  as  they  relax  the  bo«U . and 
by  that  means  make  a denvation  i , P • 

affedted. 


CHAP. 
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OF  A PERIPNEUMONY,  OR  INFL^MMA- 
TION  OF  THE  LUNGS. 


AS  this  djfeafe  affedts  an  organ  which  js  abfolutely 
neceifary  to  life,  it  muft  always  be  attended  with 
Cla/lg.er-  ierlons  who  abound  with  thick  blood, 
whole  fibres  are  tenfe  and  rigid,  who  feed  upon  grofs 
merit,  an  drink  ftrong  vilcid  liquors,  are  moft 

K c fu  I PeriPneurnony  It  is  generally  fatal  to 
thofe  who  have  a flat  breaft,  or  narrow  chert,  and  to 

dedinehT.f1^  With  a"  ^P«uily  in  the 

t0  " ?f.  I,te-  Sometimes  the  inflammation  reaches 

whole  f0htof  lhc  lun§5  on|y.  « other  times  the 
whole  o.  the  organ  is  affected  ; in  which  cafe  the 

d.feafc  can  hardly  tail  to  prove  fatal. 

Yi!*  l"cafc  Procetds  from  a vifeid  pituitous 
matter  obft.  uSing  the  vdfcls  of  the  lungs,  it  is  cab- 
led a /furious  or  b/iard  psripnmmny.  When  it 
y-fes  from  a thin  acrid  defluxion  on  the  lungs  it  ! 
denominated  a catarrhal  peripwmony,  &c.  8'’ 

/iU''tLS  - An  inflammation  of  the  June™  is 
iometimes  a primary  difeafe,  and  fometimes  it  is  the 
conlequence  of  other  d.ieafes,  as  a quinsy,  a pleuf 

nJ’  t Ic  proCee‘is  ,rom  the  fame  caules  the 
wet  ct'heT'  an  Petfpiration  from  cold 

the  blood  h & T fr0m  3"  lncrea*ed  circulation  of 
^ebi  ?ir^,VSn^r£  of  fpiceries^ 

^TdpSisnLneTlXTpliC3t^ ^ 

pl-ri“ikew“Sa«e^f ! a 

only  in  the  latter  ih  "inflammation  of  the  lungs  j 
/ n the  latter  the  pulfe  ,s  more  fbft.  and  the  pain 

lefs 
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lefs  acute  *,  but  the  difficulty  of  beathing,  and  op- 
preffion  of  the  breaft,  are  generally  greater. 
r REGIMEN. — • — —As  the  regimen  and  medicine 
are  in  all  refpefts  the  fame  in  the  true  peripneupnony 
as  in  the  pleurify,  we  ffiall  not  here  repeat  them,  but 
refer  the  reader  to  the  treatment  ot  that  dneale.  It 
may  not  however  be  improper  to  add,  that  the  ali- 
ment ought  to  be  more  (lender  and  thin  in  this  than 
in-  anv  other  inflammatory  difeafe.  The  learned  Dr. 
Arbuthnot  afferts,  that  even  common  whey  is  luffi- 
cient  to  fupport  the  patient,  and  that  deco&ions  o 
barley  and  infuflons  of  fennel  roors  in  warm  water 
with  milk,  are  the  mold  proper  both  (or  drink  an 
nourifliment.  He  likewife  recommends  the  fteam 
of  warm  water  taken  in  by  the  breath,  which  fc.v 
as  a kind  of  internal  fomentation,  .and  helps  to  at- 
tenuate  the  impafted  humours.  It  the  pat.ent  has 
loofe  (loots,  but  is  not  weakened  by  them,  they 
not  to  be  (topped,  but  rather  promoted  by  the  ule  of 

e‘Tt  has'aSr'been  obfcrved,  that  the  (furious  or 
talard  peripneumony  is  occafioned  by  a vtfctd  p««- 

tous  matter  obftruaing  the  veffels  of  the  lungs  « 

commonly  attacks  the  old,  infirm,  and  phlegmatic, 

"beginning;,  cold  and  hot  by 

.urns  has  a fmall  quick  pulfe,  feels  a fenfe  of  weight 
turns,  has  blreathes  with  difficulty,  and  (ome- 

UP°"  com  Drains  of  a pain  and  giddinels  of  his  head. 
Ws  uTe'L  ufclly  pale,  and  his  colour  very  little 

STbt  ' may°ben6th-m  waietgruel 

1‘weetened  with  honey  o. -a  decoaion  of  the^roo^  <>f 

ftW ‘be  boiled  fn  three  Engliffi  pi»» 
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of  water  to  a quart,  and  fharpened  with  a little  cur- 
rant-jelly, or  the  like. 

Bleeding  and  purging  are  generally  proper  at  the 
beginning  of  this  difeafe ; but  if  the  patient’s  fpitcle 
is  pretty  thick,  or  well  concodted,  neither  of  them 
are  necefiary.  It  will  be  fufficient  to  afFift  the  ex- 
pectoration by  fome  of  the  fharp  medicines  recom- 
mended  for  that  purpofe  in  the  pleurify,  as  the  folu- 
tion  of  gum-ammoniac  with  oxymel  of  fquiils,  &c. 
Bliftering  plafters  have  generally  a good  efTed,  and 
ought  to  be  applied  pretty  early. 

If  the  patient  does  not  fpit,  he  mull  be  bled  ac- 
cording as  his  ftrength  will  permit,  and  have  a 
gentle  purge  adminiftered.  Afterwards  his  body 
may  be  kept  open  by  clyfters,  and  the  expectoration 
- promoted,  by  taking  every  four  hours  two  table- 
Ipoonfuls  of  the  lolution  mentioned  above. 

WJieti  an  inflammation  of  the  breaft  does  not 
yield  to  bleeding,  bliftering,  and  other  evacuations 
it  commonly  ends  in  a fuppuration,  which  is  more 
or  lets  dangerous,  according  to  the  part  where  it  is 
ijtuated.  When  this  happens  in  the  pleura,  it  fome 
times  breaks  outwardly,  and  the  matter  is  difcharo-ed 
by  the  wound.  ° 

When  the  fuppuration  happens  within  the  fub- 
ltance  or  body  of  the  lungs,  the  matter  may  be  dif- 
charged  by  expectoration  ; but  if  the  matter  floats  in 
ne  CAV1}Y  of  the  breafl,  between  the  pleura  and  the 

betwixt 'the  bs!^.  ^ by  inC,fion  madc 

If  the  patient’s  ftrength  does  not  return  after  the 
inflammation  ,s  to  all  appearance  removed  if  1 s 

difficoirandT  Vf  ‘f°uU8h  roft*  his  breathing 

•inres  h s cheX'fluk'  r T “l"  “ 

? 3 «.uccK.s  tlnmed,  his  lios  drv  • and  if  h* 

2 “,°'  '«*  and  ’want  of  appLite,  there  i! 

to  fear  a fuppuration,  and  that  a phthifis  or 

conlumption 
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confumption  of  the  lungs  will  emue*  We  fhall 
therelore  next  proceed  to  confiaer  the  proper  treat- 
ment of  that  dileafe.  • 


CHAP.  XVIII. 
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OF  CONSUMPTIONS. 

A CONSUMPTION  is  a wafting  or  decay  of 
the  whole  body  from  an  ulcer,  tubercles,  or 
concretions  of  the  lungs,  an  empyema,  a nervous 

atrophy,  or  cachexy.  . 

Dr.  Arbuthnot  obferves,  that  in  his  time  con- 
ftimptions  made  up  above  one-tenth  part  of  the 
bills  of  mortality  in  and  about  London.  There  is 
reafon  to  believe  they  have  rather  increaled  fince  ; 
and  we  know  from  experience,  that  they  are  not 
lefs  fatal  in  feme  other  towns  of  England  than  in 

L Young  perfons,  between  the  age  of  fifteen  and 
thirty,  of  a (lender  make,  Jong  neck,  high  fhoulders, 
and  flat  breafts,  are  molt  liable  to  this  difeafe. 

Cot  fumptions  prevail  more  in  England  than  in 
anv  other  part  of  the  world,  owing  perhaps  to  the 
areat  ufe  of  animal  food  and  malt  liquors,  the  gene- 
ral aoplication  to  fedentary  employments,  and  the 
oreat  quantity  of  pit-coal  which  is  there  burnt;  to 
which  we  may  add  the  perpetual  changes  in  the  at- 
mofohere,  or  variablenefs  of  the  weather. 

CAUSES It  has  already  been  obferved,  that 

an  inflammation  of  the  bread:  often  ends  in  an  im- 
noft  hume  * confequently  whatever  difpoles  people 
fo  thh  difeafe,  muft  likewife  be  confidered  as  a caufe 

of  confumption.  Other 
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Other  difeafes,  by  vitiating  the  habit,  may  like- 
wife  occafion  confumptions ; as  the  j'curvy,  the  fcro- 
phiiJa,  or  king’s  evil,  the  venereal  difeafe,  the  afth- 
ma,  1 mall-pox,  mealies,  &c. 

As  this  difeafe  is  feldom  cured,  we  {hall  endea 
vour  the  more  particularly  to  point  out  its  caufes 

The!  are  ^ Pe°Ple  “ay  be  efTabled  t0  avoid  *• 

r~Confined  or  unwholefome  air.  When  this 
flmd  is  impregnated  with  the  fumes  of  metals  or 
minerals,  it  proves  extremely  hurtful  to  the  lun«s 

organ ^en  C°rr°deS  the  £ender  veffels  of  that  neceffaV 

minT~  IrlTef  3 eX£rti°ns’  or  aff<^ons  of  the 

1 ,7  * .as  difappomtment,*  anxiety  or  clnfr 

application  to  the  iludy  of  abftrufe  arts  o^ciences 
f ureat  evacuations;  as  fweating,  diarrhoea-; 

d ?Seeofem:e  Ven7’  the  fluor  *'&.  "2 

fong,  &c.. ' 0t  ‘he  menftrt'al  0UX’  §;-"g  fuck  too 
lately  fa'w  tUh?fvd°ne  ‘°  t ,unSs’  “’culi,  See.  I 

a XtRS  TROn1  ^ 

very  cold  clinfate  It"  "t"0"  fr0m  a hot  to  * 

greatly  leffens  the’petfpimtio^.  JPPare1,  °r  whatever 
wathingf ' randttlteft'rffiV%debaucheries-  Late 

rally  go°toeetr  r7!  i?',f:ll‘Juors-  "hid,  gme- 

Hence  the°<h>»  ’ " ,ard  f Ul1  to  deftroy  the  lungs, 

this  difeafe.  y panon  generally  falls  a facrifice  to 


Infection, 
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c 

Infe&ion.  Confumptions  are  likewife  caught 

by  deeping  with  the  difeafed;  for  which  reafon  this 
fhould  be  carefully  avoided  It  cannot  be  of  great 
benefit  to  the  fick,  and  mud  hurt  thofe  in  health. 

-Occupations  in  life.  T,  hofe  artificers  who 

fit  much,  and  are  conftantly  leaning  forward,  or  pref-w 
fine  upon  the  ftorriach  and  bread,  as  cutlers,  taylors, 
(hoe-makers,  feamdredes,  &c.  often  die  of  confump- 
tions. They  likewife  prove  fatal  to  fingers,  and  all 
who  have  occadon  to  make  frequent  and  violent  ex- 
ertions of  the  lungs.  . , , 

Cold.  More  confumptive  patients  date  the 

beginning  of  their  diforders  from  wet  feet  damp 
beds,  night  air,  wet  clothes,  or  catching  cold  a ter 
the  body  had  been  heated,  than  from  all  other  cattles. 

Sharp,  (aline,  and  aromatic  aliments,  which  hea 
and  inflame  the  blood,  are  likewife  frequently  the 

CaWe°L“ino?lTdd"S'that  this  difeafe  is  dfmn  owing 
to  an  hereditary  taint,  or  a fcrophulous  habit; 
which  cafe  it  is  generally  incurable.  , . w 

SYMPTOMS. This  dileafe  generally  begin 

with  a dry  cough,  which  olten  continues  tor  (ome 
months.  V a difpofition  to  vomit  alter  eating  be 
S by  there  is  dill  greater  reaton  to  fear  an 
aDDroachtng  confumption.  The  patient  aompbms 
ofPa  more  than  ufual  degree  of  heat,  a pain  and  op- 
crefllon  of  the  bread,  efpecially  after  motion  -,  his 
fpittle  is  of  a faltifh  tade,  and  fometimes,  muted  with 
blood  He  is  apt  to  be  fad  ; his  appetite  is  bid, 

1 r-c  rhirfi-  preat.  There  is  generally  a quick* 
V'-naH  nuKc-  though  fometimes  the  pulle  is 
S-et’cyntU,  Thefe  ate  the  common 

nCTdsa  ^KK%1«  a greeniflt, 

by  the  hectic  rever,  an  1 . , ne  t0ward$ 

mutually  fuccecd  one  another,  nz.  the  mght) 
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night,  and  the  other  in  the  morning.  A Ioofenefs, 
and  an  exceffive  difcharge  of  urine,  are  often  trou- 
blelome  fymtoms  at  this  time,  and  greatly  weaken 
the  patient.  There  is  a burning  heat  in  the  palms 
of  the  hands,  and  the  face  generally  fluffies  after  eat- 
ing; the  fingers  become  remarkably  fmall,  the  nails 
are  bent  inwards,  and  the  hairs  fall  qff. 

At  laft  the  lwelling  of  the  feet  and  legs,  the  total 
lofs  of  ftrength,  the  finking  of  the  eyes,  the  difficulty 
of  fwallowmg,  and  the  coldnefs  of  the  extremities, 
ffiew  the  immediate  approach  of  death,  which  how- 
ever the  patient  feldom  believes  to  be  fo  near. 
Such  is  the  ufual  progrefs  of  this  fatal  difeafe,  which* 
d not  early  checked,  commonly  fees  all  medicine  at 
defiance. 

Ivfc,GlMEN. On  the  firfi:  appearance  of  a 

confumption,  if  the  patient  lives  in  a large  town,  or 
any  place  where  the  air  is  confined,  he  ought  im- 
mediately to  quit  it,  and  to  make  choice  of  a fitua- 
tion  in  the  country,  where  the  air  is  pure  and  free. 
Here  he  muff  not  remain  inactive,  but  take  every 
day  as  much  exercife  as  he  can  bear.  7 

The  beft  method  of  taking  exercife  is  to  ride  on 
feorfeback,  as  this  gives  the  body  a great  deal  of  mo- 
tion without  much  fatigue.  Such  as  cannot  bear  this 
kind  of  exercife,  muff  make  ufe  of  a carriage.  A 
iOng  journey,  as  it  amufes  the  mind  by  a continual 
change  of  objedb,  is  greatly  preferable  to  riding  the 
ame  ground  over  and  over  Care  however  muft  be 
taken  to  avoid  catching  cold  from  wet  clothes,  damp 
e s,  or  the  like.  1 ,he  patient  ought  always  to  finLffi 
us  nde  m the  morning,  or  at  leaft  before  dinner; 
other  wife  it  will  ofeener  do  harm  than  good. 

IS  ry;h°rc  who  attcnd  che  tick  feldom  re- 
commend  nding  ln  chis  difcafe#  till  the  patient  jg 

' |Unapbleto  bcar«.  mahdy  has  become  in- 

thtrrr  e:  Patients  are  hkewife  apt  to  trifle  with  every 

1S  in  dleir  own  power.  They  cannot  fee 

N flOW 
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how  one  of  the  common  actions  of  life  fhould  prove 
a remedy  in  an  obftinate  diteafe,  and  therefore  they 
rejeft  ic,  while  they 'greedily  hunt  after  relief  from 
medicine,  merely  becaule  they  do  not  underhand  it.- 
Thofe  who  have  ftrength  and  courage  to  under- 
take a pretty  long  voyage,  may  expedt  great  advan- 
tage from  it.  I his,  to  my  knowledge,  has  frequent- 
ly cured  a confumption  after  the  patient  was,  to  all 
appearance,  far  advanced  in  that  difeale,  and  where 
medicine  had  proved  ineffe&ual.  Hence  it  is 
reafonable  to  conclude,  that  if  a voyage  were  under- 
taken in  due  time,  it  would  feldom  fail  to  perform 
a cure*. 

Such  as  try  this  method  of  cure  ought  to  carry  as 
much  frefh  provifions  along  with  them  as  will  iervc 
for  the  whole  time  they  are  at  fea.  As  milk  is  not 
eafily  obtained  in  this  fituation,  they  ought  to  live 
upon  f ruits,  and  the  broth  of  chickens,  or  other  young 

animals  which  can  be  kept  alive  on  board.  It  isfcarce 

neceflary  to  add,  that  fuch  voyages  fhould  be  under- 
taken, if  poffible,  in  the  mildeft  feaion,  and  that 
they  ought  to  be  towards  a warmer  climatef-. 

Thofe  who  have  not  courage  for  a long  voyage 
may  travel  into  a more  fouthern  climate,  as  the 
fouth  of  France,  Spain,  or  Portugal  ; and  if  they 
find  the  air  of  thefe  countries  agree  with  them,  they 
fhould  continue  there  at  leak  till  their  health  be 

confirmed. 


* Two  things  chiefly  operate  to  prevent  the  benefits  which 
would  arife  from  failing.  The  one  is  that  phyfic.ans  Seldom 
order  it  till  the  difeafe  is  too  far  advanced  ; and  the  other  is,  that 
ihey  feldom  order  a voyage  of  a futheient  length.  A patient  may 
receive  nb  benefit  by  croffing  the  channel,  who,  fhould  lie  croft 
the  Atlantic,  might  be  completely  cured.  Indeed  we  have  rea-. 
fon  to  believe,  that  a voyage  of  this  k.md,  if  taken  in  due  time, 

would  feldom  fail  to  cure  a confumption.  . „ „ 

•1-  Though  l do  not  remember  to  have  feen  one  inflance  o 

a genuine  confumprion  of  the  lung,  cured  ye  I 

have  known  a Wclt-India  voyage  weak  wonder,  u that 
aiforder.-  . Next 
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ISFext  to  proper  air  and  exercife,  we  would  re- 
commend a due  attention  to  diet.  The  patient 
inould  eat  nothing  that  is  either  heating  or  hard  of 
digeltion,  and  his  drink  muft  be  of  a foft  and  cool- 
mg  nature.  All  the  diet  ought  to  be  calculated  to 
leilen  the  acrimony  of  the  humours,  and  to  nourifh 
and  Jupport  the  patient.  For  this  purpofe  he  mull 
keep  chiefly  to  the  ufe  of  vegetables  and  milk.  Milk 
alone  is  of  more  value  in  this  difeafe  than  the  whole 
materia  medic  a. 

Afles  milk  is  commonly  reckoned  preferable  to 
any  other;  but  it  cannot  always  be  obtained;  be- 
fldes,  it  is  generally  taken  in  a very  fmall  quantity* 

rnnerHaS’ w pr0ducrany  effe<5ls’  ic  ought  to  make  a 
confiderabie.part  of  the  patient’s  diet.  It  is  hardly 

to  be  expelled,  that  a gill  or  two  of  afies  milk,  drank 

in  the  fpace  of  twenty-four  hours,  fhould  be  able  to 

an°addUder  /0nuflderable  in  the  humours  of 

foon  rh  * a?drw,hen  PeoPle  do  not  perceive  its  effedts 
loon,  they  lofe  hope,  and  fo  leave  it  off.  Hence  ic 

appens  that  this  medicine,  however  valuable,  very 
feldom  performs  a cure.  The  reafon  is  obvious  k 

titiesTd"  7 Ufed,T  late’  is  taken  in  t0°  fmaIl  quan- 
tines  and  is  not  duly  perfifted  in, 

milktr  Kn°Wrt  Very  cxtraordinary  effete  from  affes 
m Ik  ,n  obftinate  coughs,  which  ihreatened  a 

fumptmn  of  the  lungs  ; and  do  verily  believe,  if  ufed 

Xlaved^lT  ’ T " W°Uld  fcld0m  if  it  1* 

the  cafe  hn  31  11  c.er, 1S  f°rmed,  which  is  generally 

aSs ; 7 CT‘  be  exPcaed  to  r 1 

tural  warmlh  Ztbv  a *"**  * P0™e’  !"  itS 

tity  of  half  in  F in  grown  perlon,  in  the  quan- 
taking this  qufntfiv  Pr  V time'  “ 

**  to  make  1°, a* kindof  S.  ^ 3l°"g  Wi‘h  “*  fo 

s * " . if 
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•If- the  milk  (hould  happen  to  purge,  it  may  be 
mixed  with  old  conferve  of  rofes.  When  tliat  can- 
not be  obtained,  the  powder  of  crabs  claws  may  be 
ufed  in  its  dead.  Afifes  milk  is  ufually  ordered  to 
be  drank  warm  in  bed  * but  as  it  generally  throws 
the  p'atient  in  a fweat  when  taken  in  this  way,  it 
would  perhaps  be  better  to  give  it  after  he  rifes. 

Some  extraordinary  cures  in  confumptive  caies 
have  been  performed  by  women’s  milk.  Could  this 
be  obtained  in  fufficient  quantity,  we  would  recom- 
mend it  in  preference  to  any  other.  It  is  better  it 
the  patient  can  luck  it  from  the  bread,  than  to 
drink  it  afterwards.  I knew  a man  who  was  reduced 
to  fuch  a degree  of  weaknefs  in  a confumpnon,  as 
not  to  be  able  to  turn  himielf  in  bed.  _ His  wife  was 
at  that  time  giving  fuck,  and  the  child  happening 
to  die,  he  fucked  her  breads,  not  with  a view  to 
reap  any  advantage  from  the  milk,  but  to  make  her 
eafy.  Finding  himfelf  however  greatly  benefited  by 
it,  he  continued  to  fuck  her  till  he  became  perfettly 
well,  and  is  at  prefent  a drong  and  healthy  man. 

• Some  prefer  butter-milk  to  any  other,  and  it 
indeed  a very  valuable  medicine,  if  the  domach  be 
able  to  bear  it.  It  does  not  agree  with  every  per. 
ion  at  firft-,  and  is  therefore  often  laid  afide  with- 
out a fufficienc  trial.  It  fhould  at  hrd  . e ta en 
fnaringly  and  the  quantity  gradually  increaie  , 
until  it  comes  to  be  aimed  the  foie  food.  I never 
knew  it  lucceed  unlels  where  the  patient  almoft 

IlVCowsmilk  is  moft  readily  obtained  of  any,  arid 
though  it  be  not  fo  eafily  digefted  as  that  ot  affes 
or  mares,  it  may  be  rendered  lighter  by  adding  to 
it  an  equal  quantity  of  barley-water,  or  allowing  h 
to  (land  for  feme  hours,  anti  afterwards  taking 
the  cream.  It'  it  Ihould,  notwithftanding,  prove 
heavy  on  ihe  ftomach,  a (mall  quantity  of  brandy 
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or  rum  wjfh  a little  lilgar,  may  be  added,  which 
will  render  it  both  more  light  and  nourilhing. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered,  that  milk  Ihould  for 
lome  time  dilagree  with  a ftomach  that  has  not  been 
accuftomed  to  digeft  any  thing  but  flelh  and  ftjong 
liquors,  which  is  the  cafe  with  many  of  thole  who 
fall  into  confumptions.  We  do  not  however  advife 
thole  who  have  been  accuftomed  to  animal  food  and 
itrong  liquors  to  leave  them  off  all  at  once.  This 
might  be  dangerous.  It  will  be  neceffary  for  fuch 
to  eat  a little  once  a-day  of  the  fleftiof  fome  young 
animal,  or  rather  to  ufe  the  broth  made  of  chickens® 

dr4  'r Lr:  ch  ^ They  °ushc  * 

drink  a little  wine  made  into  negus,  or  diluted 
ith  twice  or  thrice  its  quantity  of  water  and  to 

"cogelher  y WCaker  d11  ‘lley  Can  ,eave  « °ff 

. 111 only  as  preparatives  to  a diet 

conf^ng  chiefly  of  milk  and  vegetables,  which  tU 

PT‘  CZ  b<i  bmu^  to  I*",  the  belter? 

ce  and  milk,  or  barley  and  milk,  boiled  with  a 
. L uSar5  ts  very  proper  food.  Ripe  fruits  roafted 
baked,  or  boded,  are  likewife  proper  as  too f t 
currant  berry  tarts,  apples  roaft/d,  cl  boiledln  milk 
Te / Hies,  conferees,  and  prefrrves  of 
T U,?ac,df  ought  to  be  eaten  plentiful!?  ? 

lift^g°chtefl?  thleT?  TfC|re’  3nd  3 d‘Ct  COn- 
the  L°  c urt  w!  17^'? 

fumPtiaonsPaT]v°eUrSy  ^ “■* 

f very  common,  1 have  frequently  feci, 

* Sheffield. 

n3 
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confumptive  patients,  who  had  been  fent  to  the 
country  with  orders  to  ride  and  live,  upon  milk  and 
vegetables,  return  in  a few  months  quite-  plump,  and 
free  from  any  complaint.  This  is  indeed  was  not  a - 
ways  the  cafe,  efpeciatly  when  the  difeafe  was  here- 
ditary, or  far  advanced  •,  but  it  was  the  only  method 
jn  which  fuccefs  was  to  be  expected  : where  it  tailed, 

I never  knew  medicine  fucceed.  _ 

If  the  patient’s  ftrength  and  fpints  flag,  he  mu 
be  fupported  by  ftrong  broths,  jellies,  and  luck 
like.  Some  recommend  fhell-fifti  in  this  diloidet  , 
and  with  fome  reafon,  as  they  are  nourifhing  and 
reftorative*.  All  the  food  and  dnnk  ought  ho 
ever  to  be  taken  in  fmall  quantities,  left  an  over 
charge  of  frefh  chyle  Ihould  oppress  _ the  lungs 
and  too  much  accelerate  the  circulation  ot  the 

The  patient’s  mind  ought  to  be  kept  as  eafy  and 
cheerful  as  poflible.  Confumptions  : are  often  occa- 

fioned,  and  always  aggravated,  j cheerful 

call  of  mind  5 for  which  reafon  mufic,  cbeert  I 
company,  and  every  thing  that  infpires  mirth  are 
highly  beneficial.  The  patient  ought  feldom  to  be 
left  alone,  as  brooding  over  his  calamities  1 

16  MED IC IN E - Though  the  cure  of  this  difeafe 

depends  chifley  upon  regimen  and  the  patient  s own 
endeavours,  ylt  l a ew  ^.ngs  w ,ch 

may  be  of  fervice  m relieving  fome  ot  the  more  v 

^tffiTftage  of  a confurnption  the  cough 

may  fometimes  be  appeafed  by  bleedir^  , 
ew  Defloration  may  be  promoted  by  the  following 
"S.  Take"  freflr  fquills,  gurn-ammonrac, 

. I have  often  known  perfens  "'’“Xlk-  t*"* 
the  fymptoms  were  not  v oient,  reap  g k lfae  jUlcc 

of  oyfters.  They  generally  ate  them,  raw,  ana 

along  with  them.  j.  and 
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and  powdered  cardamum  feeds,  of  each  a quarter 
of  an  ounce ; beat  them  together  in  a mortar,  and 
if  the  mafs  proves  too  hard  for  pills,  a little  of  any 
kind  of  fyrup  may  be  added  to  it.  This  may  be 
formed  into  pills  of  a moderate  fize,  anddour  or  five 
of  them  taken  twice  or  thrice  a-day,  according  as 
the  patient’s  ftomach  will  bear  them. 

1 he  lac  ammoniacum , or  milk  of  gum-ammoniac9 
as  it  is  called,  is  likewife  a proper  medicine  in  this 
ft^ge  of  the  difeafe.  It  may  be  ufed  as  dire&ed  in 
the  pleurify. 

A mixture  made  of  equal  parts  of  lemon  juice, 
fine  honey,  and  fyrup  of  poppies,  may  likewife  be 
ufed.  Four  ounces  of  each  of  thefe  may  be  fim- 
mered  together  in  a fauce-pan,  over  a gentle  fire, 
and  a table- fpoonful  of  it  taken  at  any  time  when 
the  cough  is  t.oublefome. 

It  is  common  in  this  ftage  of  the  difeafe  to  load 
the  patient’s  ftomach  with  oily  and  balfamic  medi- 
cines, Thefe,  inftead  of  removing  the  caufe  of  the 
dileafe,  tend  rather  to  increafe  it  by  heating  the 
blood,  while  they  pall  the  appetite,  relax  the  folids, 
3nd  prove  every  way  hurtful  to  the  patient.  What- 
ever is  ufed  for  removing  the  cough,  befides  riding 
and  other  proper  regimen,  ought  to  be  medicines 
or  a (harp  and  cleanfing  nature  j as  oxym&L  fvruD 
of  lemon,  &c.  ' r 


Aads  feem  to  have  peculiarly  good  effects  in  this 
1 <:ale’  they  both  tend  to  quench  the  patient’s  third; 
and  to  cool  the  blood,  The  vegetable  acids,  as 
apples,  oranges,  lemons,  &c.  appear  to  be  the  mod 
proper.  I have  known  patients  fuck  the  juice  of 

A ,T°ns  every  day  with  manifeft  advantage, 
an  would  for  this  reafon  recommend  acid  vege- 

willbear^hem60  M qUant‘Cy  as  the  ftomacil 

*7  parent’s  drink,  we  would  recommend 
Kilulions  of  the  bitter  plants,  as  ground-ivy,  the 

N 4 Wer 
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leffer  centaury,  camomile  flowers,  or  water-trefoil 
Thefe  infufions  may  be  drank  at  pleafure.  They 
ftrengthen  the  ftomach,  promote  digeftion,  and 
at  the  fame  time  anfwer  all  the  purpoles  ot  di- 
lution, and  quench  third  much  better  than  things 
that  are  lufcious  or  fweet.  But  if  the  patient 
{pits  blood,  he  ought  to  ufe,  for  his  ordinary 
drink,  infufions  or  decoctions  of  the  vulnerary 

r°ThePre  are  many  other  mucilaginous  plants  and 
fpeds,  of  a healing  and  agglutinating  nature,  from 
which  deco&ions  or  infufions  may  be^  prepared 
with  the  fame  intention  ; as  the  orches^  t e ^,nJj  ^ 
feed  coltsfoot,  **  £ 

thefe  may  be  prepared.  Simple  infufioo  ot  boiling 
5 M thk  is  neceffary,  and  the  dole  may  oe  at 

d‘ The°conferve  of  rofes  is  here  peculiarly  proper. 
It  ^nay  either  be  put  into  the  decoftion  above  pre- 

knew  it  0 y r j dailv  for  a confiderable 

tirrie n^hi^ way  l" have  feen  it  produce  very  happy 
eflfefts,  and  would  recommend  it  wherever  there  ■ - 

d‘ Whehl  the'fpitti n g°u p of  groff  matter,  oppreffion 
of  the  bread,  and  re- 

impoflhume  is  form  . jr  being  the  only 

commend  the  Peruvian  bark,  that  being  / 

drug  which  has  any  chance  to  cou"'e™\ 
neral  tendency  which  the  humours  then  have  to 

t • 

taken 


1 S?e  Appendix,  Vulnerary  de:o£tion. 
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Liken  every  three  hours  Through  the  day,  in  a little 
lyrupj.or  a cup  of  horehound  tea. 

l!  .the  bark  fhould  happen  to  purge,  it  may  be 
made  into  an  eie&uary,  with  the  conserve  of  roles, 
thus  ; Take  old  conferve  of  rofes  a quarter  of  a 
pouqd,  Peruvian  bark  in  powder  an  ounce,  fyrup 
of  orange  or  lemon,  as  much  as  will  make  it  of 
the  confidence  of  honey.  This  quantity  will  ferve 
the  patient  four  or  five  days,  and  may  be  repeated  as 
there  is  occafion. 

Such  as  cannot  take  the  bark  in  fubftance,  may 
•nfufe  it  in  cold  water.  This  feems  to  be  the  belt 
menftruum  for  extracting  the  virtues  of  that  dru<*. 
Jhalf  an  ounce  of  bark  in  powder  may  be  infuicd 
for  twenty-four  hours  in  half  an  Engl i Hi  pint  of 
water.  Afterwards  let  it  be  paffed  through  a fine 
drainer,  and  an  ordinary  tea-cupful  of  it  taken  three 
or  four  times  a-day. 

We  would  not  recommend  the  bark  while  there 
are  any  iymptoms  of  an  inflammation  of  the  bread:  - 
but  when  it  is  certainly  known  that  matter  is  colled- 
ed  there,  it  is  one  of  the  bed  medicines  which  can  be 
uled.  Few  patients  indeed  have  refolution  enough 
give  the  bark  a fair  trial  at  this  period  of  the 
diiea.fe,  otherwjfe  we  have  reafon  to  believe  that 
fome  benefit  might  be  reaped  from  it. 

•Whe"  Vs  e,vkLent  that  there  is  an  impofthumc 

in  the  breaft>  and  the  matter  can  neither  be  foie  no 
nor  carried  off  by  abforption,  the  patient  mu  ft  en- 

&X  t0  mf  iC  break  inwkrd,y-  bx  drawing  in 

brtath  Tnncf  T"  0r  Vinegar  ">ch 

L Vh  g aUgh'"g’  or  bawlinB  alond, 

he'  Jt,  'C  hlPPensJt0  bllrft  wit|d"  tfe  lungs 
the  matter  may  be  difcharged  by  the  moudi 

Sometimes  indeed  the  burftini?  of  rL  moucii- 
fa(]„ne  J.  , ouriting  or  the  vomica  oc~ 

canons  immedtate  death,  by  fuffocating  the  patient 
When  the  quantity  of  matter  is  great  and  the  pat 

tiejat’s 
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tienPs  ftrength  exhaufted,  this  is  commonly  the 
cafe.  At  any  rate  the  patient  is  ready  to  fall  into 
a fwoon,  and  fhould  have  volatile  falts  or  fpirits  held 
to  his  nofe. 

If  the  matter  difcharged  be  thick,  and  the  cough 
and  breathing  become  eafier,  there  may  be  fome 
hopes  of  a cure.  The  diet  at  this  time  ought  to  be 
]*ght,  but  reftorative,  as  chicken-broths,  fago-r 
gruel,  rice-milk,  &c.  the  drink,  butter-milk  or 
w hey,  fweetened  with  honey,  d his  is  likewife  a 
proper  time  for  ufing  the  Peruvian  bark,  which  may 
be  taken  as  directed  above. 

If  the  vomica  or  impofthume  flioiild  difcharge 
itfelf  into  the  cavity  of  the  breaft,  between  the 
pleura  and  the  lungs,  there  is  no  way  of  getting 
the  matter  out  but  by  an  incifion,  as  has  already 
been  obferved,  As  this  operation  muft  always  be 
performed  by  a furgeon,  it  is  not  neceffary  here  to 
defcribe  it.  We  fhall  only  add,  that  it  is  not  fo 
dreadful  as  people  are  apt  to  imagine,  and  that  it 
is  the  only  chance  the  patient  in  this  cafe  has  ior  his 

life. 

A NERVOUS  CONSUMPTION  is  a wafting 
or  decay  of  the  whole  body,  without  any  confidei- 
able  decree  of  fever,  cough,  or  difficulty  of  breath- 
ing. It  is  attended  with  indigeftion,  weaknels,  and 

want  of  appetite,  &c.  . . . 

Thofe  who  are  of  a fretful  temper,  who  indulge 

in  fpirituous  liquors,  or  who  breathe  an  unwhole- 
some air,  are  mod  liable  to  this  difeafe. 

We  would  chiefly  recommend,  for  the  cure  of  a 
nervous  confumption,  a light  and  nourilhing  diet 
plenty  of  exercife  in  a free  open  air,  and  the  ufe  of 
fuch  bitters  as  brace  and  ftrengthen  the  ftomach  j 
as  the  Peruvian  bark,  gentian  root,  camomile,  horn- 
hound,  &c.  Thefe  may  be  infufed  in  water  or  wine 
and  a glafs  of  it  drank  frequently. 
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It  will  greatly  a (Tift  the  (Tgeftion,  and  promote 
the  cure  of  this  difeafe,  to  take  twice  a-day  twenty 
or  thirty  drops  of  the  elixir  of  vitriol  in  a glafs  of 
wine  or  water.  The  chalybeate  wine  is  likewife  an 
excellent  medicine  in  this  cafe.  It  ftrengthens  the. 
folids,  and  powerfully  affifts-  Nature  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  good  blood*. 

Agreeable  amufements,  cheerful  company,  and 
riding  about,  are  however  preferable  to  all  medi- 
cines in  this  difeafe.  For  which  reafon,  when  the 
patient  can  afford  it,  we  would  recommend  a long 
journey  of  pleafure,  as  the  molt  likely  means  to 
reftore  his  health. 

What  is  called  a fymptomatic  confumptiou  cannot 
'be  cured  without  firft  removing  the. difeafe  by  which 
it  is  occafioned.  d hus,  when  a confumptiou  pro- 
ceeds from  the  fcrophula,  or  king’s  evil,  from  the 
fcurvy,  the  afthma,  the  venereal  difeafe,  &c.  a due 
attention  mud  be  pkid  to  the  malady  from  whence 

it  aiifes,  and  the  regimen  and  medicine  directed 
accordingly. 

When  exceffive  evacuations  of  any  kind  occafion 
a confumption,  they  muft  not  only  be  reftrained, 
but  the  patient  s ftrength  muft  be  reftored  by  gentle 
exercife,  nourifhing  diet,  and  generous  cordials. 
Foung  and  delicate  mothers  often  fall  into  con- 
iumptions,  by  giving  fuck  too  long.  As  foon  as 
they  perceive  their  ftrength  and  appetite  begin  to 
iail,  they  ought  immediately  to  wean  the  child  or 
provide  another  nurfe,  otherwife  they  cannot  expert  a 


before  ye.  quit  this  fubjert,  we  would  carneftly 
recommend  it  to  all,  as  they  wifti  to  avoid  con- 

ii:T10nS’  t0  take  as  much  exercife>  without  doors 
a they  can  to  avoid  unwholefome  air,  and  to  ftudy 

.ooriery.  Confumptions  owe  their  prefect  increaie 


See  Appendix,  Chalybeate  wine. 
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not  a little  to  the  fafhion  of  fitting  up  late,  eating 
hot  fuppers,  and  fpending  every  evening  over  a 
bowl  ot  hot  punch  or  other  ltrong  liquors.  Thefe 
liquors,  when  too  freely  ufed,  not  only  hurt  the 
digeftion,  and  fpoil  the  appetite,  but  heat  and 
inflame  the  blood,  and  fet  the  wjiole  conftitution 
on  fire. 


T 


CHAP.  XIX. 

OF  THE  SCOW  OR  NERVOUS  FEVER. 

'ERVOUS  fevers  have  increafed  greatly  of 
. ^ late  years  in  this  ifland,  owing  doubtlefs  to  our 
different  manner  of  living,  and  the  increafe  of  fe- 
dentary  employments*,  as  they  commonly  attach 
perfons  of  a weak  relaxed  habit,  who  neglebl  exerciie, 
eat  little  folid  food,  fiudy  hard,  or  indulge  i^n  fpiricu- 
ous  liquors. 

CAUSES.- -Nervous  fevers  may  be  occalioneq 

by  whatever*  depreffes  the  fpirits,  or  impoverilhes 
the  blood;  as  grief,  fear,  anxiety,  want  of  fleep, 
inteofe  thought,  living  on  poor  watery  diet,  unripe 
fruits,  cucumbers,  melons,  mufhroons,  &c.  1 hey 

may  likewife  be  occafioned  by  damp,  confined,  or 
unwholefome  air.  Hence  they  are  very  common  m 
rainy  feafons,  and  prove  molt  fatal,  to  thole  who  live 
in  dirty  low  houfes,  crowded  ftreets,  hoipitals,  jails, 
or  fuch-like- places. 

Perfons  whofe  conftitutions  have  been  broken  by 
excefiive  venery,  frequent  falivations,  too  tree  an 
ufe  of  purgative  medicines,  or  any  other  excefiive 
evacuations,  are  mod  liable  to  this  difeafe. 

Keeping  on  wet  clothes,  lying  on  the  <Jamp 
"round,  excefiive  latigue,  and  whatever  obftrufis 
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the  perfbiration,  or  caufes  a fpafmodic  ftiidure  of 
the  folios,  may  likewife  occafion  nervous  fevers. 
We  (hall  only  add,  frequent  and  great  irregula- 
rities in  diet.  Too  great  abftinence,  as/  weTl  as 
excefs,  is  hurtful.  Nothing  tends  fo  much  to  pre- 
ferve  the  body  in  a found  (fate  as  a regular  diet; 
nor  can  any  thing  contribute  more  to  occafion 
fevers  of  the  word  kind  than  its  oppofite. 

. SYMPTOiV]S. - Low  fpirits,  want  of  appe- 

tite, weaknefs,  wearinefs  after  motion,  watchful- 
nefs,  deep  fighing,  and  dejeftion  of  mind,  am  ge- 
nerally the  forerunners  of 'this  difeafe.  Thefe  are 
lucceeded  by  a quick  low  pulfc,  a dry  tongue  with- 
out any  confiderable  third,  chillnefs  and  flufliimr 
in  turns,  &c.  ° 

After  feme  time  the  patient  complains  of  a erf d- 

reac'hinaf  T"  °f-  ■'*  head’  h'1S  3 naufca>  with 
reachmgs  and  vom,tlngi  the  pulfe  is  quick,  and 

lomeumes  intermitting ; the  urine  pale,  rhem- 

bang  dead  Imall-beer,  and  the  breathing  is  diffi- 

MoST*  °f  thC  breal1-  3nd  ali-. 

If  cowards  the  ninth,  tenth,  or  twelfth  day  the 
tin  °UCa  beco",es  more  mo.lt,  with  a plenrifu/  lpir- 

ftin’’  gC,nt  e Pur?inS’  or  ;1  mo i ft u re  upon  the 
: or  ,lf  a Inppuratian  happens  in  one  or  bo-h 
?'?’  or  large  puftules  break  out  about  the  lios 
2t  the«  is  -fen  - hope  for  a 

fw®“  ^ ^ TeffiVe  lo°fc™<s,  or  waiting 

Xn  ’out  n Sequent  fanring  fits-,  if  the  ton<rue° 

. n Pruc  ouf,  trembles  exceiTivelv  and  rh.  * 
mities  feel  cold  with  . A,-culveiy,  and  the  extre- 

pulfe ; if  there  -,  T p Cte!ing  °r  flow  <^eping 
mod  total  lofs  of  ° • the  tendons»  an  al- 

tary  difehame  bv  (tool  ^ heannS’  an  involun- 

- L is  sreat  rca,on 
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REGIMEN. It  is  very  necefiary  in  this  dif- 

eafe  to  keep  the  patient  cool  and  quiet.  The  leaft 
motion  would  fatigue  him,  and  will  be  apt  to  oc- 
calion  wearinefs,  and  even  faintings.  His  mind 
ought  not  only  to  be  kept  eafy,  but  foothed  and 
comforted  with  the  hopes  of  a fpeedy  recovery. 
Nothing  is  more  hurtful  in  low  fevers  of  this  kind 
than  prefenting  to  the  patient’s  imagination  gloomy 
or  frightful  ideas.  Thefe  of  themfelves  often  oc- 
cafion  nervous  fevers,  and  it  is  not  to  be  doubted 
but  they  will  likewife  aggravate  them. 

The  patient  muft  not  be  kept  too  low.  His 
ftrength  and  fpirits  ought  to  be  fupported  by  nou~ 
rifhing  diet  and  generous  cordials.  For  this  pur- 
pofe  his  gruel,  panado,  or  whatever  food  he  tatces,, 
muft  be  mixed  with  wine  according  as  the  l'ymp- 
toms  may  require.  Pretty  ftrong  wine-whey,  or 
fmall  negus,  fharpened  with  the  juice  of  orange  or 
lemon,  will  be  proper  for  nis  ordinary  diink.  Muf- 
tard-whey  is  likewife  a very  proper  drink  in  this 
fever,  and  may  be  rendered  an  excellent  coidial 
medicine  by  the  addition  of  a proper  quantity  of 
white-wine5*. 

Wine  in  this  difeafe,  if  it  could  be  obtained 
genuine,  is  almoft  the  only  medicine  that  would 
be  neteffary.  Good  wine  poffefles  all  the  virtues  of 
the  cordial  medicines,  while  it  is  free  from  many 
of  their  bad  qualities.  I fay  good  wine*,  for  how- 
ever common  this  article  of  luxury  is  now  become* 
it  is  rarely  to  be  obtained  genuine,  efpecially  by  the 
poor,  who  are  obliged  to  purchafe  it  in  fmall  quan- 

£U Thave  often  feen  patients  in  low  nervous  fevers 
where  the  pulfe  could  hardly  be  felt,  with  a con- 
ftant  delirium,  coldneis  of  the  extremities,  and  al* 

* See  Appendix,  Muflard-vity* 

moft 
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friofl  every  other  mortal  fymptom,  recover  by  ufing 
in  whey,  gruel,  and  negus,  a bottle  or  two  of  fl;rong 
wine  every  day.  Good  old  found  claret  is  the  bed, 
and  may  be  made  into  negus,  or  given  by  itfelf,  as 
circum dances  require. 

In  a word,  the  great  aim  in  this  difeafe  is  to  fup- 
port  the  patient’s  ftrengtb,  by  giving  him  frequently 
Imall  quantities  of  the  above,  or  other  drinks  of  a 
warm  and  cordial  nature.  He  is  not  however 
to  be  over-heated  either  with  liquor  or  clothes ; 
and  his  food  ought  to  be  light,  and  given  in  fmall 


-Where  a naufea,  load,  and 


quantities. 

MEDICINE. vvucre  a nauiea,  load,  and 

leknefs  ftomach,  prevail  at  the  beginning  of  the 
fever,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  give  the  patient  a gentle 
vomit.  Fifteen  or  twenty  grains  of  ipecacuanna 
in  hne  powder,  or  a few  fpoonfuls  of  the  vomitino- 
julep  , will  generally  anfwer  this  purpofe  very  well! 

his  may  be  repeated  any  time  before  the  third  or 
rourth  day,  if  the  above  fymptoms  continue.  Vo- 
nuts  not  only  clean  the  ftomach,  but,  by  the  o-e. 
nerai  (hock  which  they  give,  promote  the  perfpiTa- 
tion,  and  have  many  other  excellent  effe&s  in  flow- 
evers,  where  there  are  no  figns  of  inflammation,  and 
nature  wants  roufing. 

Such  as  dare  not  venture  upon  a vomit  may  clean 
he  bowels  by  a fmall  dole  of  Turkey  rhubarb,  or  an 
mfufion  of  fenna  and  manna. 

In  all  fevers,  the  great  point  is  to  'regulate  the 
lymptoms,  f0  as  to  prevent  them  from  got"  0 en 

Lenrd“,  WS>  -’  ^rsofthe&mmato^ 

o k I ' ,eJ0rC/  ot  th=  circulation  is  too  great, 

b ?d  ,denfe>  and  tha  fibres  too  ?ioid 
ing  and  other  evacuations  are  oeceflarv  Hor 

WooTis^vaDid"8’  iWhere  natl're  aass>  wl“’re  the 

vapid  and  poor,  and  the  lolids  relaxed, 

* See  Appendix,  Vomiting  Julep. 
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Che  lancet  muft  be  fpared,  and  wine,  with  other 
‘cordials,  plentifully  adminiftered. 

It  is  the  more  neceffary  to  caution  people  againit 
bleeding  in  this  difeafe,  as  there  is  generally  at  the 
beginning  an  univerfal  ftri&ure  upon  the  veflels* 
and  fometimes  an  oppreffion  and  difficulty  of  breath- 
ing which  fuggeft  the  idea  of  a plethora,  or  too 
trreat  a quantity  of  blood.  I have  known  even  fome 
of  the  faculty  deceived  by  their  own  feelings  in  this 
refpeft,  fo  far  as  to  infill  upon  being  bled,  when  it 
was  evident  from  the  confequences  that  the  operation 

was  improper.  . * .>  « 

Though  bleeding  is  generally  improper  in  this 

difeafe,  yet  bliftering  is  highly  neceffary.  bliher- 
ing-plafters  may  be  applied  at  all  times  of  the  fever 
wkh  great  advantage.  If  the  patient  is  delirious, 
he  ought  co  be  blitlered  on  the  neck  or  head , and 
it  will  be  the  fafeft  courfe,  when  the  infenfibility 
continues,  as  ioon  as  the  difcharge  occa  lone  y 
one  bliftering-plafter  abates,  to  apply  another  to 
fome  other  part  of  the  body,  and  by  that  means 
keep  up  a continual  fucceffion  of  them  till  he  be  ouc 

I^have'  been  more  fenfible  of  the  ad  vantage  of 
bliftering  in  this  than  in  any  other  difeafe.  Enfter 
inn- platters  not  only  ftimulate  the  foltds  to  adion. 
but  likewife  occafton  a cotmaual  d.fcharge  wh.ch 
may  in  fome  meafure  fupply  the  want  ot  crmcal 

difeafe,  it  will  be  of  mUk’and 

g-ng  him  be  added 

water,  with  a little  i 0 » a fp00nful 
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a fpoonful  of  common  fait,  if  the  above  does  not 
operate. 

Should  a violent  loofenefs  come  on,  it  may  be 
checked  by  fmall  quantities  of  Venice  treacle,  or 
giving  the  patient  for  his  ordinary  drink  the  white 
deco&ion*. 

A miliary  eruption  fometimes  breaks  out  about 
the  ninth  or  tenth  day.  As  eruptions  are  often  cri- 
tical, great  care  Ihould  be  taken  not  to  retard  Na- 
ture’s operation  "in  this  particular.  The  eruption 
ought  neither  to  be  checked  by  bleeding  nor  other 
evacuations*  nor  pufhed  out  by  a hot  regimen  ; but 
the  patient  /hould  be  fupported  by  gentle  cordials, 
as  wine-whey,  fmall  negus,  fago-gruel  with  a little 
wine  in  it,  and  fuch  like.  He  ought  not  to  be  kept 

too  warm  ; yet  a kindly  breathing  fweat  fhould  by  no 
means  be  checked. 

Though  bliftering  and  the  ufe  of  cordial  liquors 
are  the  chief  things  to  be  depended  on  in  this  kind 
or  lever-,  yet  for  thofe  who  may  chufe  to  ufe  them, 
we  lhall  mention  one  or  two  of  the  forms  of  medicine 
which  are  commonly  preferred  in  itf. 

In  defperate  cafes,  where  the  hiccup  and  ftarting 
or  the  tendons  have  already  come  on,  we  have 
fometimes  feen  extraordinary  effedts  from  large 
dofes  of  mufk  frequently  repeated.  Mufk  is  doubt- 
lefs  an  antifpafmodic,  and  may  be  given  to  the 
quantity  of  a fcruple  three  or  four  times  a day,  or 

* See  Appendix,  Whitt  Decoaion. 

roo\rndethfLTouant>  '°r  ’ gra''nS  °f  VirgInIan  fnake- 
of  Ruffian  caftor  all  in fiL f COatrayerva-n>ot,  with  five  grains 
with  a little  of  the  eorrU  1 T ^ made  ,nto  a bolus 

of  °nc 

Take  wild  V a 1 en an-rct>t' - ufed  W!th  the  intention: 

each  four  grains.  Mix  'theffTr^  °n,e,fVuPle>  faffron  and  caltor 

xnortar,and  give  one  ^ a cu!  ’ ’?g  the"  t0Sether  in  3 

»-day.  UP  wine. whey,  three  or  four  times 

Q oftener 
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of  terser  if  neceffary.  Sometimes  it  may  be  propf 
to  add  to  the  mufk  a few  grains  of  carpphire,  and 
fait  of  hartfhorn,  as  thele  tend  to  promote  perlpi- 
ration  and  the  difi barge  of  urine  Thus  fifteen 
grains  of  mufk,  with  three  grains  of  ca'mphire,  and 
fix  grains  of  fait  of  hartfhorn,  may  be  made  into  a 
bolus  with  a little  fyrup,  and  given  as  above 

If  the  fever  fhould  happen  to  intermit,  which  it 
frequently  does  towards  the  decline,  or  if  the  pa- 
tient’s ftrength  fhould  be  wafted  with  colliquative 
fweats,  &c  it  will  be  neceftary  to  give  him  the  Pe- 
ruvian bark.  Half  a drachm,  or  a whole  drachm, 
if  the  ftomach  will  bear  it,  of  the  bark  in  fine 
powder,  may  be  given  four  or  five  times  a-day  in  a 
glafs  of  red  port  or  claret.  Should  the  bark  in 
fubftance  not  fit  eafy  on  the  ftomach,  an  ounce  of 
it  in  powder  may  be  infufed  in  a bottle  of  Lifbon 
or  Rhenilh  wine  for  two  or  three  days,  after- 
wards it  may  be  ftrained,  and  a glals  ot  it  takes 
frequently*. 

Some  give  the  bark  in  this  and  other  fevers,  where 
there  are  no  fymptoms  of  inflammation,  without 
any  Regard  to  the  remiflion  or  intermiflion  of  the 
fever.  How  far  future  obfervations  may  tend  to 
eftablifh  this  pradlice,  we  will  not  pretend  to  lay 
but  we  have  reafon  to  believe  that  the  bark  is  a very 
univerfal  febrifuge,  and  that  it  may  be  adminiftered 
with  advantage  in  moft  fevers  where  bleeding  is  not 
neceftary,  or  where  there  are  no  iymptoms  of  topical 

inflamation. 


* The  bark  maylikewife  be  very  properly  adminiftered,  along. 
,1th  other  cordial  , in  the  following  manner  : Take  an  ounce  o 

’eruvian  ba-k,  orange-peel  half  an  ounce,  V,rginian  fnake  root 
rdTachrns,  faffron  one-drachm.  Let  all  of  them  be  powdered, 
nd  infufed  in  an  Euglifh  pint  of  the  belt  brandy  for  three  or  t u 
if,erw.rd.  U».  liquor  may  be  *n 

poonful  of  it  given  three  or  four  times  a-day  in  a g 

/ine  or  negus. 
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C H A P.  XX. 

OF  THE  MALIGNANT,  PUTRID  OR 
SPOTTED  FEVER. 

T"!3  iT12y  be  called  the  pejlilmtial  fever  of  En 
roPe>  as  m many  of  its  Amptoms  Z hL 

lVfc;foTalrCV°K  tha£  dreadful  pl  gue3 

watching,  hard  labour,  exreffive  vene,  / f"S  f ft,> 

-e  moft  liable  to  R **"**“- 

air,  frotn  a number  If  h °CCafioned  bY  foul 

narrow  place,  not  propeSy  v' ntdated  ■ ? 

ammal  and  vegetable  effluvia  &c  dL  f pUtnd 
vails  in  camps,  jails  hafniral-’’  a'  • ^ence  ,t:  pre- 
cially  where  fnrh  J P * and  lnfirmaries,  efpe- 

cleJiiJfi  JjgJST  "*  t0°  ,I1UCh  Cr0wdcd= 

A dole  constitution  67  the  air  wbh  i 
°r  foggy  weather,  likewife  occafions 

l X°fZri (lTd  rgreaV  inur;dat,onsP  i„  low 

proper' mSix:“7t»Tblesanral  "Moot  a 

that  has  been  kept  to?1onl  ’ R(h  or 

cafion  this  kindPof  fever  pT  hkefW,fe  aPc  t0  oc- 
v©yages,  and  the  inhabitant  HJn/;er  failofs  on  long 

VeCornftethafhed  Z'"l‘  P“rid  dtieS*  *re 

fons,  or  long  keepinl"  fnT>Y  by  rainy  fea- 

Putrid  byftagnatL°&c  d W!  f-,Wh!ch  has  b«»mc 
fever.  * * may  likewiie  occafion  this 

I ° 2 ' Dead 
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Dead  carcafes  tainting  the  air,  efpecially  in  hot 
feafons,  are  very  apt  to  occafion  putrid  difeales., 
Hence  this  kind  of  fever  often  prevails  in  countries 
•which  are  the  fcenes  of  war  and  bloodfhed.  This 
fhews  the  propriety  of  removing  burying-grourvds, 
flaugfrter-houfcs,  &r.  at  a proper  diftance  from  great 


towns. 

Want  of  cleanlinefs  is  a very  general  caufe  of  pu- 
trid fevers.  Hence  they  prevail  amongft  the  poor 
inhabitants  of  large  towns,  who  breathe  a confined 
•unwholefome  air,  and  negled  cleanlinefs.  Such  me- 
chanics as  carry  on  dirty  employments,  and  are  con- 
ilantly  confined  within  doors,  are  likewile  very  liable 


to  this  difeafe. 

We  (hall  only  add,  that  putrid,  malignant,  or 
fpotted  fevers,  are  highly  infedious,  and  are  there- 
fore often  communicated  by  contagion,  tor  which 
rcafon  all  perfons  ought  to  keep  at  a t enhance  from 
thofe  affeded  with  fuch  difeafes,  unlefs  their  attend-* 

ance  is  abfolutely  neceffary. 

SYMPTOMS.  -- -The  malignant  fever  is  ge- 

Derail y preceded  by  a remarkable  weakneft  or  loft 
of  ftrength,  without  any  apparent  cattle.  1 l.is  13 
iometimes  lo  great,  that  the  patient  can  Icarce  walk, 
or  even  fit  upright,  without  being  m danger  01 
fain'intr  away.  His  mind  too  is  gieatly  de- 

jXdr  ^ fighs,  and  is  full  of  dreadful  apptc- 

^ There  is  a naufea,  and  fometimes  a vomiting  of 
bile ; a violent  pain  of  the  head,  with  a itreng  pul- 
fat, on  or  throbbing  of  the  temporal  arteries ; the 
eyes  often  appear  red  and  inflamed,  with  a pa, mac, 
the  bottom  of  the  orbit;  there  is  a nolle  in  the  ears,, 
the  breathing  is  laborious,  and  often  >n«rr«PteJ 
with  a fljfh ; the  patient  complains  ofapam 
the  region  of  the  ftomach,  and  in , his  back  , ana 
loins;  his  tongue  is  at  firft  white,  but  afterwards  it 
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appears  black  and  chaped ; and  his  teeth  are  co- 
vered with  a black  cruft.  He  fometiriies  paffes 
worms  both  upwards  and  downward.,  is  affe&ed 
with  tremors  or  {baking,  and  otren  becomes  de- 
lirious. 


If  blood  is  let,  it  appears  diffilved,  or  with  a 
very  fmall  degree  of  cohefion,  and  foon  becomes 
putrid;  the  .{tools  fmell  extremely  foetid,  and  are 
lometimes  of  a greenifh,  black/  or  reddifh  caft. 
Spots  of  a pale  purple,  dun,  or  black  colour,  often 
appear  upon  the  {kin,  and  lometimes  there  are  vio- 
lent haemorrhages  or  difeharges  of  blood  from  the 
piouth,  eyes,  no fe,  &c. 


Putrid  fevers  may  be  diftinguiffied  from  the  in- 
flammatory by  the  fmallnefs  of  the  pulfe,  the  ^reac 
dejedion  of  mind,  the  diffolved  {late  of  the  bfood 
the  petechite,  or  purple  fpots,  and  the  putrid  fmell 
ol  the  excrements.  They  may  likewjfe  be  diftin- 
guifhed  trom  the  low  or  nervous  fever,  by  the  heat 
and  third  being  greater,  the  urine  of  a higher  co- 
lour  and  the  I°IS  of  ftrength,  dejeftion  of  nTind,  and 
alJ  die  other  fymptoms  more  violent. 

Jc  lometimes  happens,  however,  that  the  inflam- 
matory, nervous,  and  putrid  fymptoms  are  fo  blend- 
ed together,  as  to  render  it  very  difficult  to  deter 
mine  to  which  clafs  the  fever  belongs.  In  this  cafe 
the  greateft  caunon  and  {kill  are  requiftfe  P rrenrin 
mult  be  paid I to  thofe  fymptoms  whth  ar'e  tTprT 

to  them."  regimen  and  raedicines 


•**  Pr0l0n^d  five  or*  nxdweefcs.her  S do! 

° 3 ration 
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ration  depends  greatly  upon  the  conftitution  of  the 
patient,  and  the  manner  of  treating  the  difeafe. 

The  rnoft  favourable  fymptoms  are,  a gentle  loofe- 
nefs  after  the  fourth  or  fifth  day,  with  a warm  mild 
fweat.  Thefe,  when  continued  for'  a confiderable 
time,  often  carry  off  the  fever,  and  fhould  never  be 
imprudently  flopped.  Small  miliary  puftules  ap- 
pearing between  the  petechias  or  purple  fpots  are 
like  wife  favourable,  as  alio  hot  fcabby  eruption? 
about  the  mouth  and  nofe.  It  is  a good  fign  when 
the  pulfe  rifes  upon  the  ufe  of  wine,  or  other  cor- 
dials, and  the  nervous  fymptoms  abate  •,  : deafnefs 
coming' on  towards  the'  decline  of  the  fever,  is 
likewiie  often  a favourable  fymptom*,  as  are  ab- 
fceflls  in  the  groin  or  parotid  glands. 

Among  the  unfavourable  fymptoms  may  be 
reckoned  an  exceflive  luofcnefs,  with  a hard  lwelied 
belly  ; large  black  or  livid  blotches  breaking  out 
upon  the  fkin  •,  apthte  in  the  mouth  ; cold  clammy 
fweats ; blindnefs;  change  of  the  voice-,  a wild 
flaring  of  the  eyes;  difficulty  of  fwallowing;  in- 
ability to  put  out  the  tongue  ; and  a conflant  in- 
clination to  uncover  the  bjeaft.  When  the  fweat 
and  faliva  are  tinged  with  blood,  and  the  urine  is 
black,  or  depofus  a black  footy  fediment,  the  pa- 
tient is  in  great  danger.  Starting  of  the  tendons, 
and  foetid,  ichorous,  involuntary  ftools,  attended 
with  coldnefs  of  the  extremeties,  are  generally  the 
forerunners  of  death. 

RE.GIMEN. In  the  treatment  of  this  difeafe 

we  ought  to  endeavour  as  far  as  poffible  to  coun- 
teract the  putrid  tendency  of  the  humours ; to 
fupport  the  patient’s  ftrength  and  fpirits ; and  to 
affift  Nature  in  expelling  the  caufe  of  this  difeafe, 

* Deafnefs  is  not  always  a favourable  fymptom  in  this  difeafe. 
Perhaps  it  is  only  fo  when  occafioned  by  abfcefles  formed  within 
the  ears. 
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f)v  gently  promoting  perfpiraion  and  the  other  eva- 
cuations. 

It  lias  been  ohferved,  that  putrid  fevers  are  often 
occasioned  by  unwholefome  air,  and  of  courfe  they 
niuft  be  aggravated  by  .it.  Care  fhbuld  therefore 
£>r  taken  to  prevent  the  air  from  ftagnating  in  the 
pa  tent  chamber,  to  keep  it  cool,  and  renew  it 
frequently,  by  opening  the  doors  or  windows  of 
.e  adjacent  apartment  The  breath  and  perfpi- 
rauon  or  perlons  in  perr'eft  health  foon  render  the 
a>r  oi  a fmall  apartment  noxious-,  but  this  will 
jooner  happ  n from  the  perfpiration  and  breath  of 

a per  ion  whofe  whole  naafs  of  humours  are  in  a 
putrid  (late. 

Bcfides  the  frequent  adnsiffion  of  freih  air,  we 
wou  e recommend  the  ufe  of  vinegar,  verjuice 
juice  lemon,  Seville  orange,  or  any  kind  or  ve-- 
^able  ac.d  that  can  be  raoft  readily  obtained. 

flnt  HUglt/rCC!Uently  Cu  be  ^nkled  upon  the 
!rmv’  ,fhe,bcd'  and  evci7  P;5rt  of  the  room.  They 
may  alfo  be  evaporated  with  a hot  iron,  or  by  boil- 

’ ,c;  frdh  fking  of  lemons  or  o an  tes 

room'  l'k7f  t0^e  laid  b diffeicnc  pans  of  the 
oom,  and  they  fliould  be  frequently  held  to  the 

Cm  nVofei  The  ufe  of  this  “ 

not!onjy  .prove  very  refr.-fhing  to  the  patten- 
fro  nW°f;J  J'kfWifc  *"d  “ P-4  the  in^&on’ 

StronaRe  c inf  r°ng  thnfe  wh°  attend  him. 

woo^&c  ‘m  hCmS’  as-rf’  tanry.  tofcmary,  worm- 
the  ha  f 7 i?k-w,!e  be  laid  Jn  diff  r nt  parts  of 
the  patient.  a“d  fmelkd  t0  bX  ***  *ho  S>  "ear 

mru(l  not  on,y  b':  kept  coo',  hot  like. 

his 

him  faint.  R w,a  be  »P£  tu  ™ "ke 

«aff  th  in^T<r  t ar<>  °f  Sreat,'r  'mPorrance  in  this  dif- 
eafc  than  acds,  winch  ought  to  be  nuxcd  with  all 

4 the 
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the  patient’s  food  as  well  as  drink.  Orange,  lemon; 
or  vinegar  whey,  are  all  very  proper,  and  may  be 
drank  by  turns,  according  to  the  patient’s  inclina- 
tion. They  may  be  rendered  cordial  by  the  addi- 
tion of  wine  in  fuch  quantity  as  the  patient’s  ftrength 
feems  to  require.  When  he  is  very  low,  he  may 
drink  negus,  with  only  one  half  water,  and  fharp- 
ened  with  the  juice  of  orange  or  lemon.  In  fome 
cafes  a glafs  of  wine  may  now  and  then  be  al- 
lowed. The  moft  proper  wine  is  Rhenifh  ; but  if 
the  body  be  open,  red  port  or  claret  is  to  be  pre- 
ferred. 

When  the  body  is  bound,  a tea-fpoonful  of  the 
cream  of  tartar  may  be  put  into  a cup  of  the  pa- 
tient’s drink,  as  there  is  occafion  ; or  he  may  drink 
a decodtion  of  tamarinds,  which  will  both  quench 


'his  third,  and  promote  a difeharge  by  ftool. 

If  camomile-tea  will  fit  upon  his  ftomach,  it  is 
a very  proper  drink  in  this  difeafe.  It  may  be  fharp- 
cned  by  adding  to  every  cup  of  the  tea  ten  or  fifteen 

drops  of  the  elixir  of  vitriol. 

The  food  rr.uft  be  light,  as  panado  or  groat  gruel, 
to  which  a little  wine  may  be  added,  if  the  patient 
be  weak  and  low;  and  they  ought  all  to  be  fharp- 
ened  with  the  juice  of  orange,  the  jelly  of  currants, 
or  the  like.  The  patient  ought  likewife  to  eat  freely 
of  ripe  fruits,  as  roafted  apples,  currant  or  goofeberry 
tarts,  preferved  cherries,  or  plums,  &c. 

Taking  a little  food  or  drink  frequently,  not  only 
fupports  the  fpirits,  but  counteracts  the  putrid  ten- 
dency of  the  humours;  for  which  realon  the  patient 
ouerht  frequently  to  be  fipping  fmall  quantities  of 
fome  of  the  acid  liquors  mentioned  above,  or  any 
that  may  be  more  agreeable  to  his  palate,  or  more 
readily  obtained. 

If  he  is  delirious,  his  feet  and  hands  ought  to  be 
frequently  fomented  with  a ftrong  infufion  of  camo- 
mile  flowers.  This,  or  an  infufion  of  she 
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'fitch  as  can  afford  it,  cannot  fail  to  have  a good 
effebt.  Fomentations  of  this  kind  not  only  relieve 
the  head,  by  relaxing  the  veffels  in  the  extremities, 
but  as  their  contents  are  abforbed,  and  taken  into 
the  fyftem,  they  may  aftift  in  preventing  the  pu- 
trefcency  of  the  humours. 

MbDICINE If  a vomit  be  given  at  the 

beginning  of  this  fever,  it  will  hardly  fail  to  have 
a good  effeff  ; but  if  the  fever  has  gone  on  for  fome 
days,  and  the  fymptoms  are  violenr,  vomits  are 
not  quire  fo  fate.  The  body  however  is  always 
to  be  kept  gently  open  by  clyfters,  or  mild  laxative 
medicines. 

Bleeding  is  fcldom  neceffary  in  putrid  fevers;  If 
there  be  figns  of  an  inflammation,  it  may  fometimes 
be  permitted  at  the  firft  onfetj.  but  the  repetition  of 
it  generally  proves  hurtful. 

Bliftering  plafters  are  never  to  be  tifed  unlefs  in 
the  greateft  extremities.  If  the  petechise  or  fpots 
flaould  fuddenly  difappear,  the  patient’s  pulfe/fmk 
remarkably,  and  a delirium,  with  other  bad  fymp— 
toms,  come  on,  bliftering  may  be  permitted.  Jn 
■ s cafe  the  bliftering  plafters  are  to  be  applied  to 
the  head,  and  infide  of  the  legs  or  thighs./  But  as 
they  are  fometimes  apt  to  occafion  a gangrene  we 
would  rather  recommend  warm  catapJafms^or  poul- 
tices of  muftard  and  vinegar  to  he  applied  to  the 
feet,  having  recourfe  to  blifters  only  in  the  utmoft 
extremities, 


h common  .in  the  beginning  of  this  fever  to 
give  the  emetic  tartar  in  fmall  dofes,  repeated  every 
lecond  or  third  hour,  till  it  fliali  either  vomit,  puro/ 
or  throw  the  patient  into  a Iweat.  This  praftice^is 

very  proper,  provided  it  be  not  pufhed  fo  far  as  to 
weaken  the  patient. 

A rery  Vd-ulous  notion  has  long  prevailed,  of 
fxpelhng  the  poilonous  matter  of  malignant  dift 

C b?  tnflinS  doles  of  cordial  or  alexipharmic 


medi- 
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medicine*.  In  confequence  of  this  notion,  the 
contrayerva-root^  the  cordial  confeftion,  rhe  mi* 
thridate,  &c.  have  been  extolled  as  in  fallible  re- 
medies i here  is  reaion  however  to  believe,  that 
thefe  f 1 'om  do  much  good.  Where  cordials  are 
neceffary,  we  know  none  'hat  is  fuperior  to  good 
v/ine;  and  therefore  again  recommend  it  both  as 
the  laftif  and  bcft.  Wine,  with  acids  and  an ti- 
feptics,  are  the  only  things  to  be  relied  on  in  the 
cure  of  malignant  fevers. 

In  the  myft  dangerous  fpecies  of  this,  difeafe, 
"when  it  is  -attended  with  purple,  livid,  or  blade 
ip-'ts,  the  Peruvian  bilk  mult  be  administered.  J 
have  re  n ir,  when  j oi-ne  1 with  acids,  prove  fuc- 
celsfel,  even  in  cafes  where  the  petechias  h ;d  the 
moft  threatening  afped  But,  to  a fwer  this  pur- 
pofe,  it  mult  not  ordy  be  given  in  large  defes,  but 
duly  perfifted  in. 

The  heft  method  of  adminiftering  the  bark  is 
certainly  in  fubflance.  An  ounce  of  if  in  powder 
may  be  mixed  with  half  an  bnglifh  pint  of  water, 
and  the  fame  quantity  of  red  wine,  and  fharpen  d 
with  the  elixir  or  the  ipirir  of  vitriol,  which  will 
both  make  it  lit  eaficr  on  the  (tomach,  and  render 
it  more  bench, ial.  Two  or  three  ounces  of  the 

fvrup  of  Lmon  may  be  added,  and  two  table- 
fpoonfuls  of  the  mixture  taken  every  two  hours,  or 
oftener,  if  the  ftomach  is  able  to  bear  it. 

Thofe  who  cannot  take  the  bark  in  fubftance  may 
infufe  it  in  wine,  as  recommended  in  the  preceeding 
difeafe. 

If  there  be  a violent  loofenefs,  the  bark  rrruft  be 
boiled  in  red  wine  with  a little  cinnamon,  and  fharp- 
ened  with  the  elixir  of  vitriol,  as  above.  Nothing 
can  be  more  beneficial  in  this  kind  of  loofenels  than 
plenty  of  acids,  and  fuch  things  as  promote  a gentle 
perfpiration. 


If 
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Ifthe  patienfte  troubled  with  vomiting  a dram 
of  he  fait  of  wormwood,  diffused  in  an  o°unCe  and 
J.alt  of  frefh  lemon-juice,  and  made  into  a dratoV 
v/.:h  an  ounce  of  fimple  cinnamon  water,  and  a°bic 

hnX^  S'Ven  “d  repe3tCd 

vonf  arr 

t.cea,  ripening  cataplafmsf&c.  And  as  fo0n  a^b 
;s  anf  appearance  of  matter  in  then  they  o i CrC 
be  la,d  open,  and  the  pouitices  continued  " °Ught  '° 

vario^art™?  *«.  bj“k 

fever  of  a iiviri  b d>’  in  the  feline  of  this 

pumd  p^lrs;01 yhT:?a7’,ri* 

and  the  patient  recovered'  bv  the^  ; ' Ul-  V. 

Peruvian  bark  and  wine  / T^u  ufe  of 

of  vitriol.  ^ '■  5 ibarpened  with  the  fpirits 

"ou,d  — - 

fufficient  exercife  in  the  onJ*  ’ a,  dr^  biruat;ion; 
and  a moderate  ufe.  of  trenernn^r  whoJelome  food, 
ought  above  all  things-m  be  T, Il?fcaiori 
tution  is  proof  3 be  ^°,ded.  No  confti. 

feized  with  a putrid  fever  h ^7°  known  P^rfons 
Vifit  to  a patieT  n o’the^°h  7 2 ^ 

lodging  for  one  night  io\  town  C.aUght  “ b7 

and  fome  by  attending  rhe  f , ler.e  IC  prevailed  ; 
of  it  •.  7 dlng  the  fune Mis  of  fuch  as  died 

The  late  Sir  Tohn  PrJntvT 

cautl0ns  ihould  prevent  people e ^prelTed  a concern  led  thefe 
rejauons  when  afflifted  with  putrid f mendlTnS  the»>  fiends  or 
°nl\ to  difeourage  unnee^  ^’  1 loId  him  I mea,„ 

number  of  mftances  where  rdance'  and  mentioned  a 

Perfons  who  were  rather  ^cd  - 

^^aci°us  phyfician  agreed  wirH  beneficial  to  the  fic< 
doflor  and  a careful  nurle  W(fe  me’  .,n  inking  that  a got  et 
and  that  all  others  not  only  j °*ly  attendant 

y* by  thc,r  fo,ici^  tL.£e“; 

Whcu 
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When  a putrid  fever  feizes  any  peifon  in  a family, 
the  greateft  attention  is  neceflary  to  prevent  the  dif- 
cafe  from  fpreading.  The  Tick  ought  to  be  placed 
in  a large  apartment,  as  remote  from  the  reft  of  the 
family  as  poffible  •,  he  ought  likewife  to  be  kept  ex- 
tremely clean,  and  fhould  have  frefli  air  frequently 
Jet  into  his  chamber;  whatever  comes  from  him 
jfhould  be  immediately  removed,  his  linen  fhould 
be  frequently  changed,  and  thofe  in  health  ought  to 
avoid  ail  unneceffary  communication  with  him. 

Any  one  who  is  apprehenffve  of  having  caught 
the  infedion,  ought  immediately  to  take  a vomir, 
and  to  work  it  off  by  drinking  plentiiully  of  camo- 
mile tea.  This  may  be  repeated  in  a day  or  two, 
if  the  apprehenffons  ftill  continue,  or  any  unfavor- 


able fymptoms  appear. 

The  perfon  ought  likewife  to  take  an  infuiion  or 
the  bark  and  camomile  flowers  for  his  ordinary  drink; 
and  before  he  goes  to  bed,  he  may  drink  an  Enghfh 
pine  of  pretty  ftrong  negus,  or  a tew  glafles  or 
generous  wine.  I have  been  frequently  obliged  to 
follow  this  courfe,  when  malignant  fevers  prevailed, 
and  have  likewife  recommended  it  to  others  witn 
conftant  fucceis. 

People  generally  fly  to  bleeding  and  purging  as 
antidotes  againft  infedion;  but  thefe  are  fo  far 
from  fecuring  them,  that  they  often,  by  debilitating 

the  body,  increafe  the  danger. 

Thofe  who  wait  upon  the  Tick  in  putrid  fevers, 
ought  always  to  have  a piece  of  fpunge  or  a hand- 
kerchief dipt  in  vinegar,  or  juice  of  lemon  to  fmeU 
to  while  near  the  patient.  They  ought  likewife  t 
v/afh  their  hands,  and,  if  poffible,  to  change  their 
clothes,  before  they  go  into  company. 


CHAP, 
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CHAP.  XXL 

OF  THE  MILIARY  FEVER; 

THIS  fever  takes  its  name  from  the  fmall  puftules 
or  bladders  which  appear  on  the  fkin,  refem- 
biing,  in  fhape  and  fize,  the  feeds  of  millet.  The 
puftules  are  either  red  or  white,  and  fometimes  both 
are  mixed  together. 

The  whole  body  is  fometimes  covered  with  puf- 
tules; but  they  are  generally  more  numerous  where 
the  lweat  is  moft  abundant,  as  on  the  bread,  the 
back,  &rc.  A gentle  fweat,  or  moifture  on  the  fkin, 
greatly  promotes  the  eruption  ; bur,  when  the  fkiti 

is  dry,  the  eruption  is  both  more  painful  and  dan- 
gerous. 

Sometimes  this  is  a primary  difeafe;  but  it  is 
much  oftener  only  a fymptom  of  fome  other  malady, 
as  the  lmall-pox,  meaftes,  ardent,  putrid,  or  nervous 

?C‘  Lln  aI1  thefe  cales  ic  is  generally  the 
crtect  or  too  hot  a regimen  or  medicines. 

Ihe  miliary  fever  chiefly  attacks  the  idle  and  the 
phlegmatic,  or  perfons  of  a relaxed  habit.  The 
young  and  the  aged  are  more  liable  to  it  than  thole 
in  the  vigour  and  prime  of  life.  It  is  hkewife  more 

lnHdT  “ j°,“n  ,hfn  men>  Specially  the  delicate 

oontinnIu’nd0  int’ 7h°’  neSleainS  ekercife,  keep 
oontmually  w,thm  doors,  and  live  upon  weak  watery 

with  rhit  ftT  aru  ?xtreme'y  liable  '0  be  feized 
lives  by  I ’n  Chlldbcd’  and  oft“  ibfe  their 

OCcafioned^b'J  miliary  fever  is  fometimes 

mhf,  ™ y V^lent  Pallu,ns  or  affections  of  the 
m md  • as  exceffive  gnef,  anxiety,  thoughtful,^ 

T l,Wc  be  °«afioned  by°  exceffive 
b>  grcac  evacuations,  a weak  watery  diet, 

rainy 
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ramy  feafons,  eating  too  freely  of  cold,  crude,  unrip# 
Iru-ts,  as  plums,  cherries,  cucumbers,  melons;  &c. 
impure  waters,  or  provifions  which  have  been  ipoil- 
ed.by  rainy  feafons,  long  keeping,  &c  may  likewife' 
caule  miliary  fevers.  They  may  alfo  be  orcafioned 
by  the  ftoppage  of  any  cuftomary  evacuation,  as 
i liues,  letons,  ulcers,  the  bleed, ng  piles  in  men,  or  the 
menlfrual  flux  in  women,  & c. 

This  dileale  in  childbed-women  is  fometimes  the 
effect  of  great  coftivenefs  during  pregnancy  ; it  may 
like  wife  be  occafioned  by  their  exceffive  ufe  of  green 
tiafh,  and  other  unwholefome  things,  in  which 
pregnant  women  are  too  apt  to  indulge.  But  its 
molt  general  -caufe  is  indolence1.  Such  women  as 
lead  a iedentary  life,  efpecially.  during  pregnancy, 
and  at  the  fame  time  live  grofsly,  can  hardly  efcape 
this  difeafe  in  childbed.  Hence  it  proves  extremely 
fatal  to  women  of  fafhion,  and  likewife  to  thofe 
women  in  manufacturing  towns,  who  in  order  to 
aflift  their  hufbahds  ; fit  clofe  within  doors  fbr  almofl 
the  whole  of  their  time.  But  among  women  who 
are  active  and  laborious,  who  live  in  the  country, 
and  take  fufficieht  exercife  without  doors;  this  difeafe 
is  very  little  known. 

SYMPTOMS. — —When  this  is  a primary  dif- 
eafe, it  makes  its  attack,  like  moft  other  eruptive 
fevers,  with  a flight  fhivering,  which  is  fuebeeded 
by  heat,  lofs  of  flrength,  faintiffinefs,  fighing,  a 
low  quick  pulfe,  difficulty  of  breathing,  with  great 
anxiety  and  oppreffion  of  the  breaft.  The  patient 
is  reftlefs,  and  fometimes  delirious  -,  the  tongue 
appears  white,  and  the  hands  ffiake,  with  often  a 
burning  beat  in  the  palms  ; and  in  childbed-women 
the  milk  generally  goes  away,  and  the  other  dif-’ 
charges  flop. 

The  patient  feels  an  itching  or  pricking  pain  un- 
der the  fkin,  after  which  innumerable  fmall  puftules 
of  a red  or  white  colour  begin  tp  appear.  Upon 

this 
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this  the  fymptoms  generally  abate,  the  pulfe  becomes 
more  full  and  foft  the  fkin  grows  moifter,  and  the 
Iweat,  as  the  difeafe  advances,  begins  to  have  a pe- 
culiar foetid  imell;  the  great  load  on  the  bread  -?nd 

“Xnirv  °f  ‘he  f?iritS’  gef 1 iily  g0  off>  3nd  the 
cuaomary  evacuations  gradually  return.  About 

the  hath  or  I wench  dry  from  the  eruption,  the  puf- 

tc  v'difT  t0MdrVnd.f-"  off’  whl3h  occafions  a 
erj  difagreeable  itching  in  the  fldn. 

the  n ft  '',1,p0irin,e  af'  er'ain  the  exaft  time  when 
the  pun Ulcs  Will  either  appear  or  go  off'.  They  oe- 

neially  come  out  on  the  third  or  fourth  day,  when 
tire  eruption  ,s  critical ; but,  when  fymptomatkd 
tUy  may  appear  at  any  time  of  thedifeale.  P 

Wh,01"?™  'he  pullules  appearand  vanifh  by  turns 
When  that  ,S  the  cafe,  there  is  always  dan  Jr  S 

a*  n (h?  f°  *"  °f  * ,Uddei’’  a^d  d°  appear 
the  danger  ;s  verv  areat.  ** 

In  childbed- women  Hip  rmOnLe  - , 

firif  filled  with  clem  wareLaf!  t™"?"10”  y at 

yellowifh.  Sometimes  they’  are  i'me'f  grow 

pullules  of  a red  colour.  When  thefe  onlv  W'tb 

Vtr  ,lg°S  by  the  "*">*  of  a 4:  y PPCar 

eveAnd  ,1  dT!nal'  CrUPdvc  f^rs  of  what- 
ever  k nd,  the  chief  point  is  to  preve,  t the  fndrJ 

“IE,  * ■(*£!** 

kerv-  ;n  r l tn  S PurPoie  the  patient  muff  he 

to  -- 

dZk  ^ thereforPrfo 

neither  firong  nor‘  ' 4 

a ::4  “ H r T°ld  ^ 

«H,  the  mini  Z? ? w,th, clothes.  Above 

thing  foceitainly  m-vt an 7 “•'Ul  clleerfu'-  No- 

or  the  apprehtnfion  of  danger.rUpU°n  8°  ln  aS  fcar> 

Hie 
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The  food  mud  be  weak  chicken-broth  with  bread* 
panado,  fago,  or  groat-gruel,  &c.  to  a gill  of  which 
may  be  added  a fpoonful  or  two  of  wine,  as  the 
patient’s  ftrength  requires,  with  a few  grains  of  falc 
and  a little  fugar.  Good  apples  roafted  or  boiled, 
■with  other  ripe  fruits  of  an  opening  cooling  nature, 
may  be  eaten. 

The  drink  may  be  fuited  to  the  ftate  of  the  patient’s 
ftrength  and  fpirits.  If  thele  be  pretty  high,  the 
drink  ought  to  be  weak',  as  water-gruel,  baim-tea, 
or  the  decodion  mentioned  below  *. 

When  the  patient’s  fpirits  are  low,  and  the  erup- 
tion does  not  rife  fufficiently,  his  drink  muft  be  a 
little  more  generous  as  wine-whey,  or  fmall  negus, 
fharpened  with  the  juice  of  orange  or  lemon,  and 
made  ftronger  or  weaker  as  ciicijmftances  may 

require.  „ , , 

Sometimes  the  miliary  fever  approaches  towards  a 

putrid  nature,  in  which  cafe  the  patient’s  ftrength 
muft  be  fupported  with  generous  cordials,  joined 
with  acids i and,  if  the  degree  of  putrefcence  be 
great  the  Peruvian  bark  muft  be  admimitered. 
If  the  head  be  much  affeded,  the  body  muft  be 
kept  open  by  emollient  clyfters  j.  MEDI- 

* Take  two  ounce0  of  the  fhavings  of  hartfhorn,  and  the  fame 
quantity  of'Arf.parilk,  boil  them  io  two  Knglilh  quarts  of  water. 
To  theVained  decotfion  add  a little  white  lugar,  and  let  the 
oatient  take  it  for  his  ordinary  drink. 

P f U the  commeroum  lifer arium  for  the  year  1 7*5.  K 

h {lory  of  an  epidemical  miliary  fever,  which  raged  at  Strafburgh 
in  the  months  of  November,  December,  and  January  ; from 
which  we  learn  the  neceffity  of  a temperate  regimen  in  this  ma- 
Tady,  and  Hkewife  that  pbyficUn.  are 

A Station.,  and  all 
terrible  havocK  ev  b in  an  lnltant  with 

„edic  ne  proved  in  ^ the  back>  luCCeeded 

(hivemig.  yawning,  l e c there  was  a great  lot* 

b.y  » m0‘  n "Z  tmuc  Oa  'the  fe tenth  a.  ninth  day  .be  miliary 
at  tliength  and  appetno.  eruption* 
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MEDICINE. If  the  food  and  drink  be  pro- 

perly regulated,  there  will  be  little  occafion  for  me- 
dicine in  this  difeafe.  Should  the  eruption  however 
not  rife,  or  the  fpirits  flag,  it  will  not  only  be  necef- 
fary  to  fupport  the  patient  with  cordials,  but  like- 
wife  to  apply  bliftering  plaftcrs.  The  moll  proper 
cordial,  in  this  caie,  is  good  wine,  w'hich  may  either 
be  taken  in  the  patient’s  food  or  drink;  and  if  there 
be  figns  of  putrefccnce,  the  bark  and  acids  may  be 
mixed  with  wine,  as  directed  in  the  putrid  fever. 

Some  recommend  bliftering  through  the  whole 
courle  of  this  difeafe;  and  where  Nature  flags,  and 
the  eiuption  comes  and  goes,  it  may  be  neceflary 
to  keep  up  a ftimulus,  by  a continual  fucceflion  of 
Email  bliftering  plafters;  but  we  would  not  recom- 
mend above  one  at  a time.  If  however  the  pulfe 
iliould  fink  remarkably,  the  puftu.les  fall  in,  and 
the  head  be  aftedted,  it  will  be  neceftaty  to  apply 
leveral  bliftering  plafters  to  the  moft  fenftble  parts, 
9S  the  infide  of  the  legs  and  thighs,  &c. 

Bleeding  is  feldom  neceftary  in  this  difeafe,  and 
r.ometimes  it  does  much  hurt,  as  it  weakens  the  pa- 


tienr,  and  depreftes  his  fpirits.  It  is  therefore 
to  be  attempted  unlefs  by  the  advice  of  a phyi 
VVe  mention  this,  hermit  it-  u.  -../d 


inflammatory.  But  this  pradice  £ genVraUy  vdy' 


P 
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unfafe.  Patients  in  this  fituation  bear  evacuations 
very  ill.  And  indeed  the  difeafe  Teems  often  to  be 
more  of  a putrid  than  of  an  inflammatory  nature. 

Though  this  fever  is  often  occafioned  in  child- 
bed-women by  too  hot  a regimen,  yet  it  would  be 
dangerous  to  leave  that  off  all  of  a fudden,  and  have 
recourfe  to  a very  cool  regimen,  and  large  evacua- 
tions. We  have  reafon  to  believe,  that  fupportiag 
the  patient’s  fpirits,  and  promoting  the  natural  eva- 
cuations, is  here  much  fafer  than  to  have  recoutfe 
to  artificial  ones,  as  thtffe,  by  finking  the  fpirits, 


feldom  fail  to  increafe  the  danger. 

If  the  difeafe  proves  tedious,  or  the  recovery  flow, 
we  would  recommend  the  Peruvian  bark,  which  may 
either  be  taken  in  fubftance,  orinfufed  in  wine  or 
water,  as  the  patient  inclines.  _ 

The  miliary  fever,  like  other  eruptive  difeafes, 
requires  gentle  purging,  which  fiiould  not  be  neg- 
lected, as  foon  as  the  fever  is  gone  utt,  and  tne 

patient’s  ftrength  will  permit.  «-  • 

F To  prevent  this  difeafe,  a pure  dry  air,  fufficient 

exercife,  and  wholefome  food,  are  neceffary.  I teg- 
nant  women  ffiould  guard  agaihft  coftivenefs,  and 
lake  daily  as  much  exercife  as  they  can  bear,  avow- 
ing all  green  tralhy  fruits,  and  other  unwholefome 
things ; and  when  in  ch.ld-bed,  they  ought  ftrialy 
to  obferve  a cool  regimen. 


CHAP.  XXII. 

OF  THE  REMITTING  FEVER. 

THIS  fever  takes  its  name  from  a remiffion  of 
rHd  e fymptoms,  which  happens  fometimes  fooner 
ind  omeCes  latir,  but  generally  before  the  «gteh 
fay  The  remiffion  is  commonly  preceded  by  • 
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gentle  fweat,  after  which  the  patient  feems  greatly 
relieved,  but  in  a few  hours  the  fever  returns. ^Thefe 
re  mi  (lions  return  at  very  irregular  periods,  and  are 
iometimes  of  longer,  fometimes  of  (horter  duration  • 
the  nearer  however  that  the  fever  approaches  to  a 
regular  intermittent,  the  danger  is  the  kfs. 

CAUSES. Remitting  fevers  prevail  in  low 

tnarfhy  countries  abounding  with  wood  and  ftagnat- 
ing  water;  but  they  pro.ve.mofl:  fatal  in  places  where 
great  heat  and  moi  Aure  are  combined,  as  in  fome 
parts  ot  Africa,  .the  province  of  Bengal  in  the  Eaft 
Indies  , &c.  where  remitting  fevers  are  generally  of 
J *Dutnd  k;md* and  Prdve  very  fatal.  They  are  moft 
requent  in  clofe  calm  weather,  efepecially  after 
rainy  feafons,  great  inundations,  or  the  like.  No 
age,  lex,  or  conftitution,  is  exempted  from  the  at- 
tack  of  this  fever  i but  ir  chiefly  Seizes  perfons  of  a 

LVh  'C’  wh°llve  ,n  low  dirty  habitations, 
breathe  an  impure  ftagnatmg  air.  take  little  exercife, 
and  ufe  unwholefome  diet 

SYMPTOMS The  firfl  fymptoms  of  this 

■ " are  generally  yawning  (t  retch  mg,  pain  and 

Sd  ioM  '"so  rhead’,W,th  alt-naKSfi?sofheat 

ml  co,  d.  Sometimes  the  patient  is  affected  with  a 
delirium  at  the  very  firfl  attack.  There  is  a nain 
and  fometimes  a fwelling,  about  the  region  of  the 
ftomach,  the  tongue  is  white,  the  eyes  and  fkin  fre- 
quently  appear  yellow,  and  the  patient  is  often 

afflicted  with  bilious  vomitings  The  null',  r 
ttmes  a little  hard,  but  felS  fuTl  afd  h "btod" 

borne  pl’tie”^  ^ oVinflamma^; 

arc  affluTed  * u™  exceedlng1y  coBive,  and  others 
It  £ 1*  rt  3 VCry  ^“^fome  loofenefY 
this  difeafcPas7he  ^ dcd'crih^al1  tbe  fymptoms  of 

the  feafon  of  the  mr  "and^h^11^  k°  ^ 1ituacioTV 
patient  The,  } f’i  d the  confbtution  of  the 

the  method  / may  lkewde  be  greatly  changed  by 
the  method  of  treatment,  and  by  many  other  cir- 

P 2 cum  dances 
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cumflances  too  tedious  to  mention.  Sometimes 
the*  bilious  fymptoms  predominate,  fometimes  the 
nervous,  and  at  other  times  the  putrid.  Nor  is  it 
at  all  uncommon  to  find  a fucceffion  of  each  of  thele, 
or  even  a complication  of  them  at  the  fame  time,  in 
the  fame  perfon. 

REGIMEN. The  regimen  mud  be  adapted 

to  the  prevailing  fymptoms.  When  there  are  any 
figns  of  inflammation,  the  diet  mull  be  ilender,  and 
the  drink  weak  and  diluting.  But  when  nervous  or 
putrid  fymptoms  prevail,  it  will  be  net  diary  to  lup- 
port  the  patient  v\ith  food  and  liquors  of  a more 
o-enerous  nature,  fuch  as  are  recommended  in  the 
immediately  preceding  fevers.  We  mult  however 
be  very  cautious  in  the  ufe  ot  things  of  a heating 
quality,  as  this  fever  is  frequently  changed  into  a 
continual  by  an  hot  regimen,  and  improper  medi- 
cines. 

Whatever  the  fymptoms  are,  the  patient  ought  to 
be  kept  cool,  quiet,  and  clean.  His  apartment,  if 
poiTible,  fiiould  be  large,  and  frequently  ventilated 
by  letting  Irelh  air  at  the  doors  and  windows.  It 
ought  likewife  to  be  fprinkled  with  vinegar,  juice  of 
lemon,  or  the  like.  His  linen,  bed-ciothes,  &c. 
fhould  be  frequently  changed,  and  all  his  excrements 
immediately  removed.  Though  theft  things  have 
been  recommended  before,  we  think  it  necelfary  to 
repeat  them  here,  as  they  are  of  more  importance  to 
the  fick  than  practitioners  are  apt  to  imagine*  ; 


* The  ingenious  Dr.  Lind,  of  Windfor,  in  his  inaugural  dif- 
fertation  concerning  the  putrid  remitting  fever  of  Bengal,  has 
the  following  obfrvation  : “ Indufia,  Indices,  acftragula,,  aep 

mSf.  .con  exponent  , faces  fordefqce  quan,  prmum 
.emovepdte  oportel  ebam  ut.loca  quibus  nsgrt  decumbent  Ont 
SI  « ace.d  conlperfa , denique  ut  segris  cuts ■ q»»“ 
mofpieiatur  Ccmpeitum  ego  habeo,  medicum  haei 
Jbfefvantcm,  qu  que  a exequi  poteft,  multo  mag»  *g* J P,n  „ 
tu.um,  quitn  medi.uni  penciorem  lufTe  commcdis.,  del  ^ 
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MEDICINE. — -In  order  to  cure  this  fever,  we 
muff  endeavour  to  bring  it  to  a regular  incermiffion. 
This  intention  may  be  promoted  by  bleeding,  if 
there  be  any  figns  of  inflammation  ; but  when  that- 
is  not  the  cafe,  bleeding  ought  by  no  means  to  be 
attempted,  as  it  will  weaken  the  patient  and  pro- 
long the  difeafe.  \ vomit  however  will  feldom  be 
improper,  and  is  generally  of  great  fervice.  Twenty 
or  thirty  grains  of  ipecacuanha  will  anfwer  this  pur- 
pofe  very  well;  but,  where  it  can  be  obtained,  we 
would  rather  recommend  a grain  or  two  of  tartar 
emetic,  with  five  or  fix  grains  of  ipecacuanha,  to  be 
made  into  a draught  and  given  for  a vomit.  This 
may  be  repeated  once  or  twice  at  proper  intervals, 
if  the  ficknels  or  naufea  continues. 

The  body  ought  to  be  kept  open  either  by  clyfiers 
or  gentle  laxatives,  as  weak  infufions  of  fenna  and 
manna,  fimall  dofes  ol  the  lenitive  eledtuary,  cream 
of  tartar,  tamarinds.  Hewed  prunes,  or  the  like; 
but  all  flrong  or  draftic  purgatives  are  to  be  care- 
fully avoided. 

By  this  courfe  the  fever  in  a few  days  may  gene- 
rally be  brought  to  a pretty  regular  ordiftintft  inter- 
miflion,  in  which  cafe  the  Peruvian  bark  may  be 
adminiftered,  and  it  will  feldom  fail  to  perfedt  the 
cure.  It  is  needlefs  here  to  repeat  the  methods  of 
giving  the  bark,  as  we  have  already  had  occafion 
frequently  to  mention  therm 

The  moft  likely  way  to  avoid  this  fever  is  to  ufe 
a wholefome  and  nourifhing  diet,  to  pay  the  moft 
fcrupulous  attention  to  cleanlinefs,  to  keep  the  body 

TUc  patient’s  fhirt,  bed-clothes,  and  bedding,  ought  fre- 
quently to  be  changed,  and  expofed  to  the  air,  and  all  his  excre- 
ments immediately  removed  ; the  bed-chamber  ffiould  be  well 
ventilated,  and  frequently  fprinkled  wuh  vinegar;  in  Ihort,  (.very 
attention  ffiould  be  paid  to  the  patient.  I can  affirm,  that  a phv»- 
liciaji  who  puts  thefe  in  pradticc  will  much  oftener  iucceod  ihan 
one  who  is  even  more  flcilfyl*  but  has  not  opportunity  of  ufing 
thefe  means.”  6 

P 3 warm. 
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■warm,  to  take  fufficient  exercife,  and  in  hot  coun- 
tries to  avoid  damp  fituations,  night  air,  evening 
dews,  and  the  like.  In  countries  where  it  is  ende- 
mical,  the  bfcft  preventive  medicine  which  we  can 
recommend,  is  the  Peruvian  bark,  which  may  ei- 
ther be  chewed,  or  infufed  in  brandy  or  wine,  &c. 
Some  recommend  fmoaking  tobacco  as  very  benefi- 
cial in  marfhy  countries,  both  for  the  prevention  of 
this  and  intermitting  fevers. 


CHAP.  XXIII. 

OF  T FI  E SMALL-POX. 

HIS  difeafe,  which  originally  came  from 


Arabia,  is  now  become  fo  general,  that  very 
few  efcape  it  at  one  time  of  life  or  another.  It  is  a 
mod  contagious  malady  ; and  has  for  many  years 
proved  the  icourge  of  Europe. 

The  fmall-pox  generally  appear  towards  the 
fpring.  They  are  very  frequent  in  fummer,  lefs  fo 
in  autumn,  and  leaf!  of  all  in  winter.  Children  are 
mod  liable  to  this  difeafe  ; and  thofe  whofe  food  is 
unwholefome,  who  want  proper  exercife,  and 
abound  with  grofs  humours,  run  the  greatefi:  ha- 
zard from  it.  1 

The  difeafe  is  diftinguifhed  into  the  diftindt  and 
confluent  kind  ; the  latter  of  which  is  always  at- 
tended with  danger.  There  are  likewile  other 
diftinftions  of  the  fmall  pox  ; as  the  cryftalline,  the 
bloody,  &c. 

CAUSES.— The  fmall-pox  is  commonly  caught 
by  infettion.  Since  the  difeafe  was  firlt  brought 
into  Europe,  the  infection  has  never  been  wholly 
extinguished,  nor  have  any  proper  methods,  as  lar 
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as  I know,  been  taken  for  that  purpofe ; fo  that- 
now  it  has  become  in  a manner  conflitutional. 
Children  who  have  over-heated  themfelves  by  run- 
ning, wreftling,  &c.  or  adults  after  a debauch, 
are  moft  apt  to  be  feized  with  the  1 mall-pox. 

SYMPTOMS. This  difeafe  is  fo  generally 

known,  that  a minute  defcription  of  it  is  unne- 
ceflary.  Children  commonly  look  a little  dull, 
feem  liftlefs  and  drowfy  fora  few  days  before  the 
more  violent  fymptoms  of  the  fmall-pox  appear. 
T hey  are  Jikewife  more  inclined  to  drink  than  ufual, 
have  little  appetite  for  folid  food,  complain  of 
wearinefs,  and,  upon  taking  exercife,  are  apt  to 
fweat.  Thefe  are  fucceeded  by  flight  fits  of  cold 
and  heat  in  turns,  which,  as  the  time  of  the  erup- 
tion approaches,  become  more  violent,  and  are  ac- 
companied with  pains  of  the  head  and  loins,  vo- 
miting, &c.  The  pulfe  is  quick,  with  a great 
heat  of  the  fkin,  and  reftlefFnefs.  When  the  pa- 
tient drops  afleep,  he  wakes  in  a kind  of  horror, 
with  a fudden  dart,  which  is  a very  common  fymp- 
tom  of  the  approaching  eruption  ; as  are  alfo  con- 
vulfion-fits  in  very  young  children. 

About  the  third  or  fourth  day  from  the  time  of 
fickcning,  the  fmall-pox  generally  begin  to  appear; 
fometimes  indeed  they  appear  fooner,  but  that  is  no 
favourable  fymptom.  At  firft  they  very  nearly  re  - 
femble  flea-bites,  and  are  fooneft  difcovered  on  the 
face,  ai  ms,  and  bread. 

The  moft  favourable  fymptoms  are  a flow  erup- 
tion, and  an  abatement  of  the  fever  as  foon  as  the 
puftules  appear.  In  a mild  diflindt  kind  of  fmall- 
pox  the  puftules  feldom  appear  before  the  fourth 
day  from  the  time  of  fickening,  and  they  generally 
keep  coming  out  gradually  for  federal  days  after. 
Puftules  which  arc  diftindt,  with  a florid  red  bafis, 
and  which  fill  with  thick  purulent  matter,  firft  of  a 

P 4 whitifh. 
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whitifh,  and  afterwards  of  a yellowifh  colour,  are 
the  beft. 

A livid  brown  Colour  of  the  puftules  is  an  un- 
favourable fymptom ; as  alfo  when  they  are  fmali 
and  flat,  with  black  fpecks  in  the  middle.  Puftules 
which  contain  a thin  watery  ichor  are  very  bad.  A 
great  number  of  pox  on  the  face  is  always  attended 
with  danger.  It  is  likewife  a very  bad  lign  when 
they  run  into  one  another. 

It  is  a moft  unfavourable  fymptom  when  petechiae, 
ox  purple,  brown,  or  black  fpots  are  interfperfed 
among  the  puflules.  Thefe  are  figns  of  a putrid 
diffolution  of  the  blood,  and  ftiew  the  danger  to 
be  very  great.  Bloody  ftools  or  urine,  with  a 
fwelled  belly,  are  bad  fymptoms  ; as  is  alfo  a con- 
tinual ftrangury.  Pale  urine  and  a violent  throb- 
bing of  the  arteries  of  the  neck  are  figns  of  an  ap- 
proaching delirium,  or  of  convulfion-fits.  When 
the  face  does  notfwell,  or  falls  before  the  pox  come 
to  maturity,  it  is  very  unfavourable.  If  the  face 
begins  to  fall  about  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  day,  and 
at  the  fame  time  the  hands  and  feet  begin  to  fwell, 
the  patient  generally  does  well  ; but  when  thefe  do 
not  fucceed  to  each  other,  there  is  reafon  to  appre- 
hend danger.  When  the  tongue  is  covered  with  a 
brown  cruft,  it  is  an  unfavourable  fymptom.  Cold 
fhivering  fits  coming  on  at  the  height  of  the  dit- 
eafe  are  likewife  unfavourable.  Grinding  of  the 
teeth,  when  it  proceeds  from  an  affedtion  of  the 
nervous  fyftern,  is  a bad  fign  ; but  fometimes  it 
is  occalioned  by  worms,  or  a difordcred  fto- 
mach. 

REGIMEN. When  the  firft  fymptoms  of  the 

i’mall-j^ox  appear,  people  are  ready  to  be  alarmed, 
and  often  fly  to  the  ufe  of  medicine,  to  the  great 
danger  of  the  patient’s  life.  I have  known  chil- 
dren, to  appeale  the  anxiety  of  their  parents,  bled, 

bliftered. 
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bliflered,  and  purged,  during  the  fever  which  pre- 
ceded the  eruption  of  the  fmall-pox,  to  fuch  a de- 
gree, that  Nature  was  not  only  dilturbed  in  her 
operation,  but  rendered  unable  to  fupport  the 
puftules  .after  they  were  out ; fo  that  the  patient, 
exhaufied  by  mere  evacuations,  funk  under  the 
difeafe. 


When  eonvulfions  appear,  they  give  a dreadful 
alarm.  ^ immediately  fome  noftrum  is  applied,  as 
if  this  were  a primary  difeafe ; whereas  it  is  only  a 
Fymptom,  and  far  from  being  an  unfavourable  one, 
of  the  approaching  eruption.  As  the  fits  generally 
go  off  before  the  adual  appearance  of  the  fmall- 
pox,  it  is  attributed  to  the  medicine,  which  by 
this  means  acquires  a reputation  without  any 
merit*.  } 


All  that  is,  generally  fpeaking,  neceffary  during 
the  eruptiue  fever,  is  to  keep  the  patient  cool  and 
cafy,  allowing  him  to  drink  freelyoffome  weak 
1 uting  liquors;  as  balm-tea,  barley-water,  clear 
^ ic),  gruels,  &c.  He  fhould  not  be  confined  to 
bed,  but  fhould  fit  up  as  much  as  he  is  able,  and 
fhould  have  his  feet  and  legs  frequently  bathed  in 
lukewarm  water.  His  food  ought  to  be  very  lio-hr  - 

a”pohffibk°Uld  ^ ^ IkdC  diflurb^wich  company 


Much  mifchiefis  done  at  this  period  by  confining 
the  patient  too  foon  to  his  bed,  and  plying  him  with 

thwhe  7dialS®1’  nUdorific  me^icines.  E^ery  thing 
ver  ahnH  ^ mflTeS  the  bJood  increafes  the  fe? 
> pulh.es  out  the  puftules  prematurely.  This 

arc  often  faktaryf^  Thev°fel°Uf 1 alan?'n£>  but  their  effea» 

of  by  Nature  fo/breakinv  the  f°  b*  °r  * the  means  made  ufe 
obferverl  the  fever  abatcd^anrl  /°rCe.ofa  fever*  1 have  always 
one  or  more  convuIfion-fitY removed,  after 

fions  being  a favourable  fvm  J accounts  for  convu!~ 

eruption  of  the  fmall  ymptom  10  the  fever  which  precedes  the 

fever  lefTens  the  cn^tion.0**  “ thin*  tha‘ 


has 
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has  numbcrlefs  ill  effedts.  It  not  only  increafcs  the 
number  of  puflules,  but  likewife  tends  to  make 
them  run  into  one  another;  and  when  they  have 
been  pufhed  out  with  too  great  violence,  they  gene- 
rally fall  in  before  they  come  to  maturity. 

The  good  women,  as  foon  as  they  fee  the  fmall- 
pox  begin  to  appear,  commonly  ply  their  tender 
charge  wijth  cordials,  faffron,  and  marigold-teas, 
wine,  punch,  and  even  brandy  itfelf.  All  thefe 
are  given  with  a view,  as  they  term  it,  to  throw  out 
the  eruption  from  the  heart.  This,  like  moft  other 
popular  miftakes,  is  the  abufe  of  a very  juft  ob- 
fervation,  that  when  there  is  a tnoifure  on  the  Jkin , 
the  pox  rife  better , and  the  patient  is  eafier , than  when 
it  continues  dry  and  parched.  But  that  is  no  reafon 
for  forcing  the  patient  into  a fvveat.  Sweating 
never  relieves  unlefs  where  it  comes  fpontaneofiy, 
or  is  the  effeeft  of  drinking  weak  diluting  liquors. 

Children  are  often  fo  peevifh,  that  they  will  not 
lie  a-bed  without  a nurfe  conftantly  by  them.  In- 
dulging them  in  this,  we  have  reafon  to  believe, 
has'many  bad  efieefts  both  upon  the  nurfe  and  child. 
Even  the  natural  heat  of  the  nurfe  cannot  fail  to 
augment  the  fever  of  the  child;  but  if  fhe  too 
proves  feverilh,  which  is  often  the  cale,  the  danger 

mull  be  increafed*. 

Laying  feveral  children  who  have  the  fmall-pox 
in  the  fame  bed  has  many  ill  conlequences.  I hey 
ought  if  poftible  never  to  be  in  the  fame  chamber, 
as  the  perfpiration,  the  heat,  the  fmell,  &c.  all 
tend  to  augment  the  fever,  and  to  heighten  the 

* I have  known  a nurfe,  who  had  the  fmall-pox  b^tore’  .f°  ' ;"*f 
f Oed  by  ly  ne  conftantly  a-bed  with  a child  in  a bad  kind  of 
r ! l nox  that  fhe  had  not  only  a great  number  of  pnllule 
fni  hP  broke  out  all  over  her  body,  but  afterwards  a malignant 
fe«r%Urf>  terminated  in  a number  oi men! 
and  from  which  (he  narrowly eicaped  wul. .er  lfJ  r of  thi, 
oon  this  to  put  ethers  upon  their  guard  agawlt  the  g 

virulent  infection.  el ifeclfc. 


J 
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difeafe.  It  is  common  among  the  poor  to  fee  two 
or  three  children  lying  in  the  fame  ‘bed,  with  fuch 
a load  of  puflules  that  even  their  fkins  (lick  to- 
gether. One  can  hardly  view  a fcene  of  this  kind 
without  being  fickened  by  the  light.  But  how  mull 
the  effluvia  ailed  the  poor  patients,  many  of  whom 
perifh  by  this  ufage*. 

A very  dirty  cullom  prevails  among  the  lower 
clafs  of  people,  of  allowing  children  in  the  fmall- 
pox  to  keep  on  the  fame  linen  duringthe  whole  pe- 
riod of  that  loathfome  difeafe.  This  is  done  left 
they  fhould  catch  cold  ; but  it  has  many  ill  confe- 
quences.  The  linen  becomes  hard  by  the  moifture 
which  it  abforbs,  and  frets  the  tender  fkin.  it 
likewife  occafionsa  bad  fmell,  which  is  very  perni- 
cious both  to  the  patient  and  thofe  about  him  • be- 
ndes,  the  filth  and  fordes  which  adhere  to  the  linen 
being  reforbed,  or  taken  up  again  into  the  body, 
greatly  augment  the  difeafe. 

A patient  fnould  not  be  buffered  to  be  dirty  in 
an  internal  difeafe,  far  lefs  in  the  fmall-pox.  Cu- 
taneous di borders  are  often  occafioned  by  naflinefs 
alone,  and  are  always  increafed  by  it.  Were  the 
patient’s  linen  to  be  changed  every  day,  it  would 
gready  refrefh  him.  Care  indeed  is  to  be  taken 
that  the  linen  be  thoroughly  dry.  It  ought  like- 

cool  t0'  PUt  0n  When  thc  “is  molt 


ho’d,  ,ikT!f,:«”ic*bk  « W-l.. 

pov  ?t  the  Time  tim  ^1?  °f  cJlldren  happen  to  have  the  finall- 

any  of  UiotVE,  U • 'be,wh,y  >>>'/  had  thi  diftaf i,  withont 
on  be  at  a Toft  to ,« ft"'  “ b,'ath'  ""  &eth  air.  No  one 
to  be  a ru'e  not  on',  „ 'mProPr“!V  °f  Inch  cond.a.  It  on,*, 
wife  f.r  n±rPmh  f °'  tfe  fW..H-pox,  but  bite. 
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So  (Prong  is  the  vulgar  prejudice  in  this  country, 
notwithfPanding  all  that  has  been  Laid  againlP  the 
hot  regimen  in  the  fmall-pox,  that  numbers  (Pili 
fall  a facrifice  to  that  error.  I have  feen  poof 
women  travelling  in  the  depth  of  winter,  and  car- 
rying their  children  along  with  them  in  the  fmalb 
pox,°  and  have  frequently  obferved  others  begging 
by  the  way  Tide,  with  infants  in  their  arms  covered 
with  the  pufPules  ; yet  I could  never  learn  that  one 
of  thefe  children  died  by  this  fort  of  treatment. 
This  is  certainly  a fufficient  proof  of  the  lafety  at 
]ea(P,  of  expofing  patients  in  ihe  fmall-pox  to  the 
open  air.  There  can  be  no  reafon  however  tor  ex- 
' noting  them  to  public  view.  It  is  now  very  com- 
mon in  the  environs  of  great  towns  to  meet  patients 
in  the  fmall  pox  on  the  public  walks.  This  prac- 
tice however  well  it  may  fuit  the  purpofes  ot 
boafting  inoculators,  is  dangerous  to  the  citizens 
and  contrary  to  the  laws  of  humanity  and  found 

P°The  food  in  this  difeafe  ought  to  be  very  light, 
and  of  a cooling  nature,  as  panado,  or  brea 
boiled  with  equal  quantities  of  milk  and  wat  , 
good  apples  roafted  or  boiled  with  milk,  and  facet 
ened  with  a little  fugar,  or  fuch  like. 

The  drink  may  be  equal  parts  of  milk  and  wat. 
clear  fweet  whey,  barley-water,  or  thin  g™el> 
Aftcrthe  pox  are  full,  butter-milk,  being  of  an 
opening  and  cleanfing  nature,  is  a very  pi  ope 

^MEDICINE. This  difeafe  is  generally^ 

vided  into  four  different  periods,  v,z.  the i fever 

which  precedes  the  eruption,  the  eruption  itfelf  he 

fuppuration,  or  maturation  of  the  puftules,  and  the 

fecondary  fever.  , f 1 i ttle  more  is 

It  has  already  been  obferved,  that 
neceffary  during  the  primary  fever  than  to  keep  the 
patient  cool  and  quiet,  allowing  him  to  dnnk^ 
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luting  liquors,  and  bathing  his  feet  frequently  in 
warm  water.  Though  this  be  generally  the  fafeft 
cqurfe  that  can  be  taken  with  infants,  yet  aduks  of 
a ltrong  conftitution  and  plethoric  habit  fometimes 
require  bleeding.  When  a full  pulfe,  a dry  fkin, 
and  other  fymproms  of  inflammation  render  this 
operation  neceffary,  it  ought  to  be  performed  ; but, 
unlefs  thefe  fymptoms  are  urgent,  it  is  fafer  to  let 
it  alone ; if  the  body  is  bound,  emollient  clyftcrs 
. may  be  thrown  in. 

If  ihere  is  a great  naufea  or  inclination  to  vomit, 
weak  camomile  tea,  or  lukewarm  water  may  be 
drank,  in  order  to  cleanfe  the  ftomach.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  a fever.  Nature  generally  attempts  a 
difcharge,  either  upwards  or  downwards,  which,  if 
promoted  by  gentle  means,  would  tend  greatly  to 
abate  the  violence  of  the  difeafe. 

Though  every  method  is  to  be  taken  during  the 
primary  fever,  by  a cool  regimen,  &c.  to  prevent 
too  great  an  irruption  ; yet  after  the  puftules  have, 
made  their  appearance,  our  bufinefs  is  to  promote 
the  fuppuration,  by  diluting  drink,  light  food,  and, 
if  Nature  feems  to  flag,  by  generous  cordials. 
When  a low,  creeping  pulfe,  faintifhnefs,  and  great 
lofs  of  ftrength,  render  cordials  neceffary,  we  would 
recommend  good  wine,  which  may  be  made  into 
negus,  with  an  equal  quantity  of  water,  and  {harp- 
ened  with  the  juice  of  orange,  the  jelly  of  cur- 
rants, or  the  like.'  Wine-whev,  lharpened  as 
above,  is  likewife  a proper  drink  in  this  cafe  ; 
great  care  however  muft  be  taken  not  to  over- 
heat the  patient  by  any  of  thefe  things.  This, 

inftead  of  promoting,  would  retard  the  erup- 
tion. v , r 

, rifing  of  the  fmall-pox  is  often  prevented 

by  the  violence  of  the  fever  ; in  this  cafe  the  cool 
regimen  is  ftri&ly  to  be  obferved.  The  patient’s 
fhamber  *nuft  not  only  be  kept  cool,  but  he  ought 

likewife 


I 
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likew'ife  frequently  to  be  taken  out  of  bed,  and  to 
be  lightly  covered  with  clothes  while  in  it. 

ExcePive  rePlePhefs  often  prevents  the  riling  and 
filling  of  the  fmall-pox,  When  this  happens, 
gentle  opiates  are  neceflary.  Thefe  however  ought 
always  to  be  adminillered  with  a fparing  hand.  To 
an  infant,  a tea  fpopnful  of  the  fyrup  of  poppies  may 
be  given  every  five  or  fix  hours  till  it  has  the  defired 
elTed.  An  adult  will  require  a table-fpoonful  in 
order  to  anfwer  the  fame  purpofe. 

If  the  patient  be  troubled  with  a Prangury,  or 
fupprePion  of  urine,  which  often  happens  in  the 
fmall-pox,  he  fhould  be  frequently  taken  out  of 
bed,  and,  if  he  be  able,  fhould  walk  acrois  the 
room  with  his  feet  bare.  When  he  cannot  do  this, 
he  may  be  frequently  fet  on  his  knees  in  bed,  and 
lhould  endeavour  to  pafs  his  urine  as  often  as  he 
can.  When  thefe  do  not  Succeed,  a tea-lpoonful  of 
the  fweet  fpirits  of  nitre  may  be  occalionally  mixer! 
with  his  drink.  Nothing  more  certainly  relieves 
the  patient,  or  is  more  beneficial  in  the  fmall-pox, 
than  a plentiful  difeharge  of  urine. 

If  the  mouth  be  foul,  and  the  tongue  dry  and 
chapped,  it  ought  frequently  to  be  wafted,  and  the 
throat  gargled  with  water  and  honey,  fharpened 
with  a little  vinegar  or  currant  jelly. 

During  the  riling  of  the  fmall-pox,  it  frequently 
happens  that  the  patient  is  eight  or  ten  days  with- 
out a Pool.  This  not  only  tends  to  heat  and  in- 
flame the  blood,  but  the  faeces,  by  lodging  fo  long 
in  the  body,  become  acrid,  and  even  putrid  ; from 
whence  bad  confequenccs  muP  enfue.  It  will 
therefore  be  proper,  when  the  body  is  bound,  to 
throw  an  emollient  clyPer  every  fecond  or  third 
day,  through  the  whole  courfe  of  the  difeafe.  This 
will  greatly  cool  and  relieve  the  patient. 

When  petechiae,  or  purple,  black,  or  livid  fp  'ts 
appear  among  the  fmall-pox,  the  Peruvian  bark: 
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mud  immediately  he  adminiftered  in  a,s  large  jdofes 
as  the  patient’s  ftomach  can  bear.  For  a child,  two 
drachms  of  the  bark  in  powder  may  be  mixed  in 
three  ounces  of  common  water,  one  ounce  of  Ample 
cinnamon  water,  and  two  ounces  of  the  fyrup  of 
orange  or  lemon.  This  may  be  (harpened  with  the 
ipirits  of  vitriol,  and  a table-fpoonful  of  it  given 
every  hour.  If  it  be  given  to  an  adult  in  the  fame 
form,  he  may  take  at  lead:  three  or  four  fpoonfuls 
every  hour.  This  medicine  ought  not  to  be  trifled 
with,  but  muft  be  adminiftered  as  frequently  as 
theflomach  can  bear  it;  in  which  cafe  it  will  often 
produce  very  happy  effe&s.  I have  frequently  feen 
the  petechiae  disappear,  and  the  fmall-pox,  which 
had  a very  threatening  afpecl,  rife  and  fill  with 
laudable  matter,  by  the  ufe  of  the  bark  and 
acids. 

The  patient’s  drink  ought  likewife  in  this  cafe 
to  be  generous,  as  wine  or  ilrong  negus  acidulated 
with  Ipirits  of  vitriol,  vinegar,  the  juice  of  lemon, 
jelly  of  currants,  or  fuch  dike.  His  food  muft 
confift  of  apples,  roafted  or  boiled,  p.referved 
cherries,  plums,  and  other  fruits  of  an  acid 
nature. 

The  bark  and  acids  are  not  only  neceflary  when 
the  petechias  or  putrid  fymptoms  appear,  but  like- 
wife in  the  lymphatic  or  cryftalline  fmall-pox, 
where  the  matter  is  thin,  and  nor  duly  prepared.’ 
The  Peruvian  bark  feems  to  poftefs  a Angular 
power  of  afliftjng  Nature  in  preparing  laudable 
* /.  . j . -jOod  matter;  confequently 

it  mult  be  beneficial  both  in  this  and  other  difeafes, 
where  the  crilis  depends  on  a fuppuration.  I have 
often  obferved  where  the  fmall-pox  were  flat,  and 
the  matter  contained  in  them  quite  clear  and  trans- 
parent^ and  where  at  firft  they  had  the  appearance 
of  running  int0  one  another,  that  the  Peruvian  bark, 
acidulated  as  above,  changed  the  colour  and  con- 

lift  ence 
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fiftenceof  the  matter,  and  produced  the  moft  happy 
cffe&s. 

When  the  eruption  fubfides  fuddenly,  or,  as  the 
good  women  term  it,  when  the  fmall-pox  jirikc 
before  they  have  arrived  at  maturity,  the  danger  is 
very  great.  In  this  cafe  bliftering  p! afters  muft  be 
immediately  applied  to  the  wrifts  and  ancles,  and 
the  patient’s  fpirits  fupported  with  cordials. 

Sometimes  bleeding  has  a furpriting  eflecft  in 
railing  the  pullules  after  they  have  fubfidcd  ; but  it, 
requires  fkill  to  know  when  this  is’ proper,  or  to 
•what  length  the  patient  can  bear  it.  'Sharp  cara-' 
plafms  however  may  be  applied  to  tije  feet  and 
hands,  as  they  rend  to  promote  thefvvelfing  of  thefe 
parts,  and  by  that  means  to  draw  the  humours  to- 
wards the  extremities. 

The  molt  dangerous  period  of  this  difeafe  is 
what  we  call  the  fecondary  fever.  This  generally' 
comes  on  when  the  fmall-pox  begins  to  blacken,  or 
turn  on  the  face ; and  moll  of  thofe  w ho  die  of  the, 
fmall-pox  are  carried  oft  by  this  fever. 

Nafti'r^  generally  attempts,  at  the  turn  of  the 
fmaU-ptJx,  to  relieve  the  patient  by  loofe  ftools.' 
Her  endeavours  this  way  are  by  no  means  to  be 
counteracted,  but  promoted,  and  the  patient  at  the 
fame  time  fuppo^d  by  food  and  drink  of  anou- 
rifhing  and-cordial  nature. 

If.  at  the  approach  of  the  fecondary  fever,  the 
pulfe  be  very  quick,  hard,  and  ltrong,  the  heat 
intenfe,  and  the  breathing  laborious,  with  other, 
fyrnptoms  of  an  inflammation  of  the  breaft,  the 
patient  muft  immediately  be  bled.  The  quantity 
of  blood  to  be  let  muft  be  regulated  by  the  patient’s^ 
ftrength,  age,  and  the  urgency  of  the  fymp- 

torns.  . 

Bur,  in  the  fecondary  fever,  if  the  patient  be 

faimifh,  the  pullules  become  fuddenly_  pale,  and. 

there  be  great  coldnefs  of  the  extremities,  blitter* 

■ •”  ••  . ■*  mg 
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ing  plafters  mud  be  applied,  and  the  patient  mull 
be  Supported  with  generous  cordials.,  Wine  and 
even  Spirits  have  fometimes  been  given  in  fuch  cafes 
with  amazing  fuccefs. 

As  the  fecondary  fever  is  in  great  meafure,  if  not 
who  ly  ow-ing  to  the  abforption  of  the  matter,  it 
would  feem  highly  confonant  to  reafon,  that  the 
puitules,  as  foon  as  they  come  to  maturity,  Should 
be  opened.  This  is  -every  day  pra&ifed  in  other 
p egmons  which  tend  to  fuppuration  •,  and  there 
leems  to  be  no  caufe  why  it  Should  be  lefs  proper 

f,ere*  W1  the  co”trary,  we  have  reafon  to  believe 
that  by  this  means  the  fecondary  fever  might  always 
lefiened,  and  often  wholly  prevented. 

The  puStules  Should  be  opened  when  they  begin 
to  aim  of  a yellow  colour.  Very  little  art  is  ne- 
ceSTary  for  this  operation.  They  may  either  be 

Xorbed  lf  a,Ian,CetJ  °r  a needie>  and  the  matter 
absorbed  by  a little  dry  lint.  As  the  puStules  are 

generally  firSt  ripe  on  the  face,  it  will  be  proper  to 

as  !hevWh  °pemn?  thefe’  and  the  others  in  courfe  ' 
rlPc-  The  puftules  genially  fill 

cfufe’thef  n0nd  " eVen  a third  dme:  for  which 
caule  the  operation  muft  be  repeated  or  rather 

continued  as  long  as  there  is  any  (onfiderable  ap 

pearance  of  matter  in  the  puftules.  P 

ration; ,haVereaf™  to  helieve  that  this  operation 

of  XkL'ten’i  a%beenneglcaed  from  a Pi°« 

that  i m i!  tendcrnefs  >n  parents.  They  believe 
thelefore guat  rP*in  t0  the  Poor  child  ; and 
“d  Th  mherlfe  " die  than  ha«  it  thus 
foundation  ^ howev,er  ls  entirely  without 
when  the  patient  HH  frequ,entlf  °Pe.ned  the  puftules 

in  the  leaft  fcnfible  of  n 7 77  WHh°ut  his  bdnS 
tended  with  a little  ’ vbut.  fuPP°r<:  it  were  at- 
rifnn  t-r,  th.  _ j...  Painj  that  ,s  nothing  in  compa- 


rifon  tu  . cnac  is  nothing 

r the  advantagcs  which  arife  from 


<2 


it. 
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Opening  the  puftules  not  only  prevents  the  re- 
forption  of  the  matter  into  the  blood,  but  hkewife 
takes  off  the  tettfion  of  the  fkin,  and  by  that 
means  greatly  relieves  the  patient.  It  likewiie 
tends  to  prevent  the  pitting,  which  is  a^mat-er  ot 
no  final  1 importance.  Acrid  matter,  oy  1^dS1”b 
long  in  the  puftules,  cannot  fail  to  corrode  the 
tender  fkin  ; by  which  many  a handfome  face  be- 
comes fo  deformed  as  hardly  to  bear  a refemblance 

to  the  human  figure*. 

It  is  generally  neceffary,  after  the gmall-pox  aie 
(rone  off  to  purge  the  patient.  If  however  th 
body  has  been  open  through  the  whole  courfe  of 
thedifeafe,  or  if  butter-milk  and  other  things  of 
\n  opening  nature  have  been  drank  freely  after 

l e Xight  of  the  fmalk-pox,  purging  Incomes 
jtf,  neceffary , but  it  ought  never  wholly  to  be 

nfFofeve'ry  young  children,  an  infufion  of  fente 
j Y \v\th  a little  rhubarb,  may  be  fweet- 

hnht  and  the  fame  quantity  of  jalap  in  powder 

^*0  » . This  may  be  wrought  olr  with 

frelh  broth' or"  wtner-grueh  and  mayV  repeated 

Ireln  brotn  ° • fi°e  or  flx  days  intervening  be- 

Iwetrich  dofe.  ’ For  children  further  advanced. 

' . Though  this  operation  pan  fo  hat.,  yet  it  b^only 

,"8fs 

' circulating  humour/ 
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and  adults,  the  dofe  muft:  be  increafed  in  propor- 
tion to  the  age  and  conftitution*. 


When  impofthumes  happen  after  the  fmall-pox 
which  is  not  feldom  the  cafe,  they  muft  be  brought 
to  fuppuration  as  foon  as  poftible,  by  means  of  ri- 
pening poultices  ; and  when  they  have  been  opened 
01  have  broke  of  their  own  accord,  the  patient  muft 
hepurpd  The  Peruvian  bark  and  a milk  diet 
will  hke wife  be  ufeful  in  this  cafe. 

_ When  a cough,  a difficulty  of  breathing,  or  other 
ymptoms  of  aconfnmption,  fucceed  to  the  fmall- 
pox,  the  patient  mult  be  fent  to  a place  where  the 

wiiA  Su°d’  c pUt  upon  a courie  of  affes  milk, 

with  fuch  exercife  as  he  can  bear.  For  further  di- 

Sw!°nS  ln  th'S  Cafe’  fce  the  article  Cwfimp- 


OF  INOCULATION. 

Though  ro  difeafe,  after  it  is  formed,  baffles  the 
powers  of  medicine  more  effectuallv  than  the  fm  OU 
pox,  yet  more  may  be  done  before-hand  to  re" d er 

• »taoP  aM  etheaH0Urablr  tha"  “y  ' « e kno  “t 

Sa?L  Thnger  f°m  11  may  be  Rented  by 

insulation.  1 his  falutary  invention  has  boon 

known  in  Europe  above  half  a century  but  like 

moft  other  ufeful  difeoveries  it  has  Vi  i I f i 

?n“le|b“t  progrefs.  It  Jft  itve  " be  a c 
know  edged,  to  the  honour  of  this  count™ 

ST,1-  >"«  with  a more  ffivouraKe ct 

Tdil]  rr0?8  a" r, °f  °Ur  ncighbours.  ?t 

have  reafon  to  fear  wiu'be  7|!'g  general  which  we 
praaice  continues  in  the  hands^th^facu^ 

•M.  the  fnt>H-fox,  to  give 

age  of  the  patient,  over  niohf  *„!  °f  calo“e!»  according  to  the 
wnh  a fuitable  dofe  of  jahn  ’ oAf*  ■WJ>rk  U ?ft  next  morning 
B,"‘i  »-d  gives  b the  mo°nJ“'aP  a"d  Cllo‘"cl  ”>aT 

® 2 ■ No 
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No  difcovery  can  be  of  general  utility,  while  tnd 
practice  of  it  is  kept  in  the  hands  of  a few.  Hdd 
the  inoculation  of  the  frnall-pox  been  introduced  as 
a fafhion,  and  not  as  a medical  difcovery,  or  hr  ' it 
been  pradtifcd  by  the  fame  kind  of  operator?  1 re,  as 
it  is  in  thofe  countries  from  whence  we  learned  it,  it 
had  long  ago  been  univerfal.  The  fears,  the  jea- 
loafies,  the  prejudices,  and  the  oppofite  interefts  o 
the  faculty,  are,  and  ever  will  be,  the  moil  effectual 
obftacles  to  the  progrefs  of  any  falutary  difcovery. 
Kence  it  is  that  the  pradtice  of  inoculation  never  be- 
came in  any  meafure  general,  even  in  England  till 
taken  up  by  men  not  bred  to  phyfic.  1 hefe  have 
not  only  rendered  the  practice  more  extenhve  but 
like  wife  more  fafe,  and  by  aftlng  under  lels  re- 
ftraint  than  the  regular  pradhtioners,  have  taught 
them  that  the  patient’s  greateft  danger  arofe,  not 
from  the  want  of  care,  but  from  the  excels  oi  it. 

They  know  very  little  of  the  matter,  who  impu  e 
the  fuccefs  of  modern  inoculators  to  any  fupenor 
ikill,  either  in  preparing  the  patient  or  communicat- 
ing the  difeafe.  Some  of  them  indeed,  from  a fordid 
be  fire  of  engrofling  the  whole  pradice  to  themfelves, 
pretend  to  have  extraordinary  fccretsor  noft rums  for 
preparing  perfons  for  inoculation,  which  never  fail 
of  fuccefs.  But  this  is  only  a pretence  calculated  to 
blind  the  ignorant  and  inattentive.  Common  fenie 
and  prudence  alone  are  fufficient  both  in  the  choice 
of  the  fubje£t  and  management  of  the  operation. 
Whoever  is  poiTelfed  of  thefe  may  perform  this 
office  for  his  children  whenever  he  finds  it  conveni- 
ent provided  they  be  in  a good  Bate  of  health. 

This  fentiment  is  not  the  refult  of  theory,  but  of 
obfervation.  Though  few  phyficians  have  hadmo 
opportunities  of  trying  inoculation  m al  its  differen^ 
forms,  fo  little  appears  to  me  to  depend  o 
generally  reckoned  important  cncumltances.o  P 

the  body,  communicating  the  »&&«** 
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this  or  the  other  method,  See.  that  for  feveral  years 
part  I have  perfuaded  the  parents  or  nurfes  to  per- 
form the  whole  themfelves,  and  have  found  thap 
method  followed  with  equal  fuccefs,  while  it  is  free 
from  many  inconveniences  that  attend  the  other*. 

The  fmall-pox  may  be  communicated  In  a great 
variety  of  ways  with  nearly  the  fame  degree  offafery 
and  fuccefs.  In  Turkey,  from  whence  we  learned 
the  practice,  the  women  communicate  the  difeafe  to 
children,  by  opening  a bit  of  the  fkin  with  a needle, 
and  putting  into  the  wound  a little  matter  taken 
from  a ripe  puftule.  On  the  coaft  of  Barbary  they 
pafs  a thread  wet  with  the  matter  through  the  fkin 
between  the  thumb  and  fore-finger ; and  in  fome  of 
the  hates  of  Barbary,  inoculation  is  performed  by 
rubbing  in  the  variolous  matter  between  the  thumb 
qnd  fore-finger,  or  on  other  parts  of  the  body. 
The  practice  of  communicating  the  fmall-pox,  by 
rubbing  the  variolous  matter  upon  the  fkin,  has 
been  long  known  in  many  parts  of  Alia  and  Europe 
as  well  as  in  Barbary,  and  has  generally  gone  by 
the  name  of  buying  the  fmall-pox. 

A critical  fituation,  too  often  to  be  met  with,  firft  put  me 
upon  trying  this  method.  A gentleman  who  had  loft  all  his  , 
cmJdren  except  one  fon  hy  the  natural  fmall-pox,  was  determined 
to  have  him  inoculated.  He  told  me  his  intention,  and  defired 
would  perfuade  the  mother  and  grandmother,  &c.  of  its  pro- 
p.iety.  But  that  was  impoflible.  They  were  not  to  be  per- 
suaded, and  either  could  not  get  the  better  of  their  fears,  or 
were  determined  agamft  convidtion.  Jt  was  always  a point  with 
me  not  to  perform  the  operation  without  the  confent  of  the 
parties  concerned.  I therefore  advifed  the  father,  after  giving- 

" 3 d°fe  or  two  ^ rhubarb,  to  go  to  a patient  who  lyid  the 
t iin'P0X  °!  3 2ood  kmd’  to  °Pen  two  or  three  of  the  puftules, 
taking  up  the  matter  with  a little  cotton,  and  as  foon  as  he  came 
home  to  take  h»  fon  apart,  and  give  his  arm  a flight  fcratch 
take  nnPfn’  ffterW3.rds  to  rub  the  place  well  with  the  cotton,  and 

luLT  U 7 "0t'Ce  °/  U‘  A“  this  he  ounduallv  performed: 
ana  at  the  ufual  period  the  fmall-pox  made  their  appearance, 

confilT'l  an  good  k-„d;  and  fo  mild".,  not  ,0 

knew  B , ,cb°J.3nrh°cUr  t0  his  bed-  None  of  the  ocher  relations 
Wat;  wed  1 ° dl  ea^e  bad  ceme  in  tbe  natural  way,  till  the  boy 
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The  prefent  method  of  inoculating  in  Britain  is  to 
make  two  or  three  Banting  incifions  in  the  arm,  fo 
fuperficial  as  not  to  pierce  quite  through  the  fkin, 
with  a lancet  wet  with  frefli  matter  taken  from  a ripe 
puftule  ; afterwards  the  wounds  are  clofed  up,  and 
left  without  any  dreBing.  Some  make  ufe  of  a lan- 
cet covered  with  the  dry  matter ; but  tnis  is  lefs  cei- 
tain,  and  ought  never  to  be  ufed  unlefs  where  frelly 
matter  cannot  be  obtained:  when  this  is  the  cafe, 
the  matter  ought  to  be  moiBened  by  holding  the 
lancet  for  fome  time  in  the  Beam  of  warm  water*. 

Indeed  if  frefh  matter  be  applied  long  enough 
to  the  fkin,  there  is  no  occafion  for  any  wound  at 
all.  Let  a bit  of  thread,  about  half  an  inch  long, 
wet  with  the  matter,  be  immediately  applied  to  the 
arm,  midway  between  the  Btoulder  and  the  elbow, 
and  covered  with  a piece  ot  the  common  Bicking 
plaBer,  and  kept  on  for  eight  or  ten  days.  This 
will  feldom  fail  to  communicate  the  dileafe.  vv  e 
mention  this  method,  beeaufe  many  people  aie 
afraid  of  a wound  ; and  doubtlefs  the  more  eahly  the 
operation  can  be  performed,  it  has  the.  greater 
chance  to  become  general.  Some  people  imagine, 
that  the  difcharge  from  a wound  leliens  the  erup- 
tion; but  there  is  no  great  Brefs  to  be  laid  upon 
this  notion ; befides,  deep  wounds  often  ulcerate, 

and  become  troublefome.  • 

We  do  not  find  that  inoculation  is  at  all  conliderea 
as  a medical  operation  in  thofe  countries  from. whence 
we  learned  it.  In  Turkey  it  is  performed  by  the 
women,  and  in  the  EaB  Indies  by  the  Brachmins  or 
prieBs.  In  this  country  the  cuBom  is  Bill  in  its 
infancy;  we  make  no  doubt,  however,  but  it  will 


* Mr.  Tronchi  n communicates  this  difeafe  by  a little  bit  of 
thread  dipt  in  the  matter,  which  he  covers  with  afmall  bhftering- 
chlter.  This' method  niay  no  doubt  be  ufed  with  advantage  m 
thofe  cafes  where  the  patient  is  very  much  alarmed  at  tie  ig 
of  any  cutting  inftrument.  foon 
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foon  become  fo  familiar,  that  parents  will  think  no 
more  of  inoculating  their  children,  than  at  prefent 
they  do  of  gi$ ing  them  a purge. 

No  fet  of  men  have  it  fo  much  in  their  power  to 
render  the  practice  of  inoculation  general  as  the 
clergy,  the  greateft  oppofition  to  it  dill  arifing  from 
feme  fcruples  of  confcience,  which  they  alone  can 
remove.  I would  recommend  it  to  them  not  only 
to  endeavour  to  remove  the  religious  objections 
which  weak  minds  may  have  to  this  fal,utary  prac- 
tice, but  to  enjoin  it  as  a duty,  and  to  point  out  the 
danger  of  neglecting  to  make  ufe  of  a mean  which 
Providence  has  put  in  our  power  for  faving  the  lives 
of  our  offspring.  Surely  fuch  parents  as  wilfully  neg- 
lect the  means  of  faving  their  children’s  lives,  are 
as  guilty  as  thofe  who  put  them  to  death.  I with 
this  matter  were  duly  weighed.  No  one -is  more 
ready  to  make  allowance  for  human  weaknefs  and 
Jeligious  prejudices  ; yet  I cannot  help  recommend- 
ing  it,  in  the  warmed  manner,  to  parents,  to  con- 
nder  how'  great  an  injury  they  do  their  children,  by 
neglecting  to  give  them  this  difeafe  in  the  early 
period  of  life. 

The  numerous  advantages  aridng  from  the  inocu- 
lation of  the  fmall-pox  have  been  pretty  fully 
pointed  out  by  the  learned  Dr.  M‘ICenzie,  in  his 
Hidory  of  Health*.  To  thofe  mentioned  by  the 

DoCtor 

* “ Many  and  great,”  fays  this  humane  author,  “ are  the  dan- 
gers attending  the  natural  inf'eftion,  from  all  which  the  inoculation 
is  quite  fecure.  The  natural  infetfion  may  invade  weak  nr  diflem- 
pered  bodies,  by  no  means  difpofed  for  its  kindly  reception,  (t 
njay  attack  them  at  a feafon  of  the  year  either  violently  .hot  or 
intenlely  cold.  It  may  be  communicated  from  a fort  of  fmall-pox 
impregnated  with  the  utmoft  virulence.  It  may  lay  hold  upon 
p^op  e un. xpeftedly,  when  a dangerous  fort  is  imprudently  im- 
ported into  a maritime  place.  It  may  furprife  us  foon  after 
excelfes  committed  in  luxury,  intemperance,  or  lewdnefs.  It  may 
likewife  feize  on  the  innocent  after  indifpenfably  watchings,  hard 

Q_4  iaboujy 
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Doctor  we  fhall  only  add,  that  fuch  as  have  not  had 
the  fmall-pox  in  the  early  period  of  life,  are  not 
only  rendered  unhappy,  but  like\vife/  in  a great 
meafure  unfit  for  fuftaining  many  of  the  moft  ufe- 
ful  and  important  offices.  Few  people  would  chufe 
even  to  hire  a fervant  who  had  not  had  the  fmall 
pox,  far  lefs  to  purchafe  a Have,  who  had  the  chance 
of  dying  of  this  difeafe.  How  could  a phyfician  or 
a furgeon,  who  had  never  had  the  fmall-pox  himfelf, 
attend  others  under  that  malady  ? How  deplorable 
is  the  fituation  of  females,  who  arrive  at  mature  age 
without  having  had  the  fmall-pox  ! A woman  with 
child  feldom  l'urvives  this  difeafe  : and  if  an  infant 
happen  to  be  feized  with  the  fmall-pox  upon  the 


labour,  or  necsffary  journies  And  5?  it  a trivial  advantage,  that 
all  thefe  unhappy  circumftances  can  be  prevented  by  inoculation  . 
By  inoculation  numbers  are  laved  from  deformity  as  well  as  from 
death.  In  the  natural  fmall-pox,  how  often  are  tn?  hnef  f^atures» 
and  the  mod  beautiful  complexions,  mderably  disfigure.  • Where 
inoculation  rarely  leaves  any  ugly  marks  or  fears,  even  wJere 
number  of  pu Rules  on  the  face  has  been  very  conuderable,  and 
the  fymptoms  by  no  means  favourable.  And  many  o.hergnev  ua 
ComplTints^  that  are  frequently  fubfequent  to  the  natural  fort 
feldom  follow  the  artificial.  Does  not  inoculation  alfo  pre  ent 
thofe  inexpreflible  terrors  that  perpetually  harafs  perfons  whone 
ver  had  this  difeafe,  infomuch  that  when  the  imdl-pox  epide- 
jnical,  entire  villages  are  depopulated,  markets  rained,  and  he 
face  of  diftrefs  fpread  over  the.  whole  country  ? From  this  terror 

it  arifes,  that  juftice  is  frequently  poftponed  or  “ 

frflions  or  affixes  where  the  fmall-pox  rages.  Wnneites  ana 
juries  dare  not  appear;  and  by  realen  of  the  neceffary  abf le”ce  ®_- 
fome  eentlemen,  our  honourable  and  ufetul  judges  .are  n < 
tendeef  w th  that  reverence  and  fplendour  due  to  their  office r and 

■nmr:t  Does  not  inoculation,  in  like  manner,  prevent  our  • 

fai’ors  from  being  feized  with  this  diftemper  on  ftupboard,  where 
th.v'muft  quick"?  Spread  the  InfeSion  .m.»g  f.ch  of  .he  erw 
Lho  » « w it  before,  end  where  .hey  h-e  farce  any  chance 
to  cleave,  being  half  Rifled  with  the  clofenefs  of  their  cabin  , 
and  bVt  very  indifferently  nurfed  ? ‘Uftly,  with  regard  to  the 
m-Z,  the  mifertes  attending  thefe  poor  creatures u when«- 
tacked  by  the  fmall-pox  on  a march,  are  incor.ceiva  * 
attendance,  without  lodgings,  without  any  accommodation , 
{hat  one  of  three  ^omnjon  y 


mother’s 
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mother’s  bread,  who  has  not  had  the  difeafe  herfelf, 
the  fcene  mud  be  didrefiing!  IF  die  continue  to 
fuckle  the  child,  it  is  at  the  peril  of  her  own  life  ; 
and  if  fhe  wean  it,  in  all  probability  it  will  perifii. 
How  often  is  the  afFecdionate  mother  forced  to  leave 
her  houfe,  and  abandon  her  children,  at  the  very 
time  when  her  care  is  mod  necefiary  ? Yet  fhould 
parental  affecdion  get  the  better  of  her  fears,  the 
confequences  would  often  prove  fatal.  I have 
known  the  tender  mother  and  her  fucking  infant 
laid  in  the  fame  grave,  both  untimely  victims  to 
this  dreadful  malady.  But’  thefe  are  fcenes  too 
fhocking  even  to  mention.  Let  parents  who  run 
away  with  their  children  to  avoid  the  fmall-pox,  or 
who  refufe  to  inoculate  them  in  infancy,  condder  to 
what  deplorable  dtuations  they  may  be  reduced  by 
this  midaken  rendernefs  ! 

As  the  fmall-pox  is  now  become  an  epidemical 
difeafe  in  mod  parts  of  the  known  world,  no  other 
choice  remains  but  to  render  the  malady  as  mild  as 
poldble.  This  is  the  only  manner  of  extirpation 
now  left  in  our  power ; and  though  it  may  feem 
paradoxical,  the  artificial  method  of  communicat- 
ing the  difeafe,  could  it  be  rendered  univerfal, 
would  amount  to  nearly  the  fame  thing  as  rooting 
it  out.  It  is  a matter  of  fmall  confequence,  whether 
a difeafe  be  entirely  extirpated,  or  rendered  fo  mild 
as  neither  to  dedroy  life  nor  hurt  the  conditution  ; 
but  that  this  may  be  done  by  inoculation,  does  not 
now  admit  of  a doubt.  The  numbers  who  die  un- 
der inoculation  hardly  deferve  to  be  named.  In  the 
natural  way,  one  in  four  or  five  generally  dies ; but 
by  inoculation  not  one  of  a thouland.  Nay,  fome 
can  boad  of  having  inoculated  ten  thoufand  without 
the  lofs  of  a fingle  patient. 

I have  often  wifiied  to  fee  fome  plan  edabliffied 
ior  rendering  this  falutary  practice  univerfal ; but 
qrn  airaid  I flia.ll  never  be  fp  happy.  The  diffi- 
culties 
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culties  indeed  are  many  ; yet  the  thing  is  by  no 
means  impracticable.  The  aim  is  great : no  lefs 
than  faving  the  lives  of  one-fourth  part  of  man- 
kind. What  ought  not  to  be  attempted  in  order 
to  accomplifh  fo  definable  an  end  ? 

The  firft  ftep  towards  rendering  the  pra&ice  uni- 
verfal,  rnufl  be  to  remove  the  religious  prejudices 
againft  it.  This,  as  already  obferved,  can  only  be 
done  by  the  clergy.  They  muft  not  only  recom- 
mend it  as  a duty  to  others,  but  likevvife  piaiTife 
it  on  their  own  children.  Example  will  ever  have 


more  influence  than  precept. 

The  next  thing  requifite  is  to  put  it  in  the  power 
of  all.  For  this  purpofe  we  would  recommend  it  to 
the  Faculty  to  inoculate  the  children  of  the  pool 
gratis.  It  is  hard  that  fo  ufeful  a part  of  mankind 
fhould,  by  their  poverty,  be  excluded  from  mch  a 

benefit.  . , - 

Should  this  fail,  it  is  furely  in  the  power  of  any 

State  to  render  the  practice  general,  at  leaft  as  tar 
as  their  dominion  extends.  We  do  not  mean  that  it 
ought  to  be  enforced  by  a law.  The  beft  way  to 
promote  it  would  be  to  employ  a fufficient  numbei 
of  operators  at  the  public  expence  tp  inoculate  the 
children  of  the  poor.  This  would  only  be  ne- 
ceffary  till  the  practice  became  general ; afterwards 
cuftom,  the  ftrongeft  of  all  laws,  would  oblige 
every  individual  to  inoculate  his  children  to  pre- 
vent reflections.  . 

it  may  be  objected  to  this  fcheme,  that  the  poor 
would  refufe  to  employ  the  inoculators  : this  diffi- 
culty  is  eafily  removed.  A ima  1 premium  to  en- 
able mothers  to  attend  their  children  while  under 

the  difeafe,  would  be  a fufficient  inducement  ;be- 

fidcs,  the  fuccefs  attending  the  operation  w ould  loon 
ban  id,  ail  objeffions  to  it.  Even  coniidera  ion  of 
profit  would  induce  the  poor  to  embrace  this  plan. 
They  often  bring  up  their  children  to  the  age  often 
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or  twelve,  and  when  they  come  to  be  ufeful,  they 
are  fnatched  away  by  this  malady,  to  the  great  lols 
of  their  parents,  and  detriment  of  the  public. 

The  Britilh  legidature  has  of  late  years  fliewi* 
great  attention  to  the  prefervation  of  infant-lives, 
by  fupporting  the  foundling-hofpital,  &c.  But  we 
will  venture  to  fay,  if  one-tenth  part  of  the  fums 
aid  out  in  fupporting  that  initiation,  had  been 
benowed  towards  promoting  the  pra&ice  of  inocu- 
lation of  the  final  1-pox  among  the  poor,  that  not 
only  moie  ufeful  lives  had  been  faved,  but  the 
pradtice  ere  now,  rendered  quite  univerfal  in  this 
iiland.  It  is  not  to  be  imagined  what  effed  ex- 
ample and  a little  money  will  have  upon  the  poor- 
yet,  if  lei t to  themfelves,  they  would  go  on  for 
ever  in  the  old  way,  without  thinking  of  any  im- 
provement We  only  mean  this  as  a hint  to  the 
humane  and  public-fpirited.  Should  fuch  a fcheme 
be  approved  a proper  plan  might  eafily  be  laid 
down  for  the  execution  of  it. 

But  as  public  plans  are  very  difficult  to  bring 
about  and  often,  by  the  felfilh  views  and  mifcon- 
duft  of  tnofe  entrufted  with  the  execution  of  them 
fad  of  anfwermg  the  noble  purpofe  for  which  thel 
were  defigned  , we  dull  therefore  point  out  fome 
other  method  by  which  the  benefits  of  inoculation 
may  be  extended  to  the  poor.  C 

Ihere  is  no  doubt  but  inoculators  will  daily  be- 
come more  numerous.  We  would  therefore  ^lave 

MnTaffelSvf ' Bntam  1°  all°W  °nC  °f  thcm  a fmaI1 

Darifh  7 f lnoculatlng  the  children  of  the 
V y tr  ffin/Z"  age-  tThiS  m‘Sht  be  d°-  «t  * 

one7  m g and  IC  wouId  enable  every 

one  to  enjoy  the  benefit  of  this  falutary  inveZ 

grcfsWof  inocffiationflyThPerate  Z°  prevcnt  thc  Pr°- 

,vil  day  as  far  off  fhke,  one  ls  a wilh  to  put  the 
? a ay  as  lar  off  as  poffible.  This  is  a principle 

in 
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in  our  nature;  and  as  inoculation  Teems  rather 
be  anticipating  a future  evil,  it  is  no  wonder  man-? 
kind  are  To  averfe  to  it.  But  this  objection  is  fuffir 
ciently  anfwered  by  the  fuccefs.  Who  in  his  fenfes 
would  not  prefer  a leffer  evil  to-day  to  a greater 
to-morrow,  provided  they  were  equally  certain  ? 

The  other  obftacle  is  the  fear  of  reflexions. 
This  has  a very  great  weight  with  the  bulk  of  man- 
kind. Should  the  child  die,  they  think  the  world 
would  blame  them.  This  they  cannot>bear.  Here 
lies  the  difficulty;  and  till  that  be  removed,  inocu- 
lation will  make  but  fmall  progrefs.  Nothing 
however  can  remove  it  but  cuftom.  Make  the 
pradiice  fafhionable,  and  all  objections  will  Toon 
vanifh.  It  is  fafhion  alone  that  has  led  the  multi- 
tude fince  the  beginning  of  the  world,  and  will 
lead  them  to  the  end.  We  muff:  therefore  call  upon 
the  to  ore  enlightened  part  of  mankind  to  fet  a pat- 
tern to  the  reft.  Their  example,  though  it  may  for 
fome  time  meet  with  oppofition,  will  at  length 

I arr\  aware  of  an  objedlion  to  this  pradtice  from 
the  expence  with  which  it  may  be  attended;:  this 
is  eafily  obviated.  W e do  not  mean  that  every 
parifh  ought  to  employ  a Sutton  or  a Dimfdale  as 
inoculators.  Thefe  have  by  their  fuccefs  already 
recommended  themfelves  to  crowned  heads,  and 
are  beyond  the  vulgar  reach  ; but  have  not  others 
an  equal  chance  to  fuceeed  ? They  certainly  have. 
Let  them  make  the  fame  trial,  and  the  difficulties 
will  foon  vanifh.  There  is  not  a parifh,  and  hardly 
a village  in  Britain,  deftitqte  of  fome  perfon  who, 
can  bleed.  But  this  is  a far  m°re  difficult  ope- 
ration, and  requires  both  more  fkill  and  dexterity 
than  inoculation. 

The  perfons  to  whom  we  would  chiefly  recoin  - 
mend  the  performance  of  this  operation  are  ne 
clergy.  Moft  of  them  know  fomethmg  of  priedi- 
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tine.  Almoft  all  of  them  bleed,  and  can  order  a 
purge,  which  are  all  the  qualifications  necefTary 
for  the  pra£tice  of  inoculation.  The  priefts  among 
the  lefs  enlightened  Indians  perform  this  office,  and 
why  fhould  a Chriftian  teacher  think  himfelf  above 
it  ? Surely  the  bodies  of  men,  as  well  as  their  fouls, 
merit  a part  of  the  paftor’s  care  ; at  leaf:  thegreateft 
Teacher  who  ever  appeared  among  men,  feems  to 
have  thought  fo. 

Should  all  other  methods  fail,  we  would  recom» 
mend  it  to  parents  to  perform  the  operation  them- 
felves.  Let  them  take  any  method  of  communi- 
cating the  difeafe  they  pleafe ; provided  the  fub- 
jedls  be  healthy,  and  of  a proper  age,  they  will 
feldom  fail  to  fucceed  to  their  wifli.  I have  known 
many  inftances  even  of  mothers  performing  the 
operation,  and  never  fo  much  as  heard  of  one  bad 
confequence.  A planter  in  one  of  the  Weft  India 
iflands  is  faid  to  have  inoculated,  with  his  own 
hand,  in  one  year,  three  hundred  of  his  {laves, 
who,  notwithftanding  the  warmth  of  the  climate, 
and  other  unfavourable  circumftances,  all  did  well. 
Common  mechanics  have  often,  to  my  know- 
ledge, performed  the  operation  with  as  good  fuc- 
cefs  as  phyficians.  ’We  do  not  however  mean  to 
difcourage  thofe  who  have  it  in  their  power,  from 
employing  people  of  fkill  to  inoculate  t;heir  chil- 
dren, and  attend  them  while  under  the  difeafe; 
but  only  to  ftiew,  that,  where  fuch  cannot  be  had, 
the  operatiou  ought  not  upon  that  account  to  be 
negledled. 

Inftead  of  multiplying  arguments  to  recommend 
this  practice,  I fhall  juft  beg  leave  to  mention  the 
method  which  I took  with  my  own  fon,  then  an 
only  child.  After  giving  him  two  gentle  purges, 
I ordered  the  nurfe  to  take  a bit  of  thread  which 
had  been  previoufly  wet  with  frefh  matter  from  a 
pock,  and  to  lay  it  upon  his  arm,  covering  it  with 

a piece 
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a piece  of  fticking-plafter.  This  remained  on  fix  or 
feven  days,  till  it  was  rubbed  ofi'  by  accident.  At 
the  ufual  time  the  fmall-ppx  made  their  appear- 
ance, and  were  exceedingly  favourable.  Surely 
this,  which  is  all  that  is  generally  neceffary,  may 
be  done  without  any  fkill  in  medicine. 

We  have  been  the  more  full  on  this  fubjedi  be- 
caufe  the  benefits  of  inoculation  cannot  be  extended 
to  fociety  by  any  other  means  than  making  the 
practice  general.  While  it  is  confined  to  a few,  it 
mull  prove  hurtful  to  the  whole.  By  means  of  it 
the  contagion  is  fpread,  and  is  communicated  to 
many  who  might  otherwife  never  have  had  the  dif- 
eafe.  Accordingly  it  is  lound  that  nearly  the  fame 
number  die  of  the  fmall-pox  now  as  before  inocu- 
lation was  introduced  ; and  this  important  difeo” 
very,  by  which  alone  more  lives  might  be  laved 
than  by  all  the  endeavours  oi  the  Faculty,  is  in  a 
great  meafure  loft  by  its  benefits  not  being  extended 

to  the  whole  community*.  . 

The  fpring  and  autumn  have  been  ulually 
reckoned  the°moft  proper  feafons  for  inoculation, 
on  account  of  the  weather  being  then  moft  tem- 
perate ; but  it  ought  to  be  confidered  that  thefe  are 
generally  the  moft  unhealthy  feafons  of  the  whole 
year.  Undoubtedly  the  beft  preparation  for  the 
difeafe  is  a previous  good  ftate  of  health.  I have 
always  obferved  that  children  in  particular  are  more 
fickly  towards  the  end  of  Ipring  and  autumn  than 
at  any  other  time  of  the  year.  On  this  account,  as 
well  as  for  the  advantage  of  cool  air  l would  pro- 
pofe  winter  as  the  moft  proper  feafon  formocu- 
Fation  ; though,  on  every  other  confutation, 
fpring  would  feem  to  be  preferable. 


* RV  a well-laid  plan  for  extfifding  inoculation,  more  Hv« 
an  amazing  fum.  The 
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The  moft  proper  age  for  inoculation  is  between 
three  and  five.  Many  approve  of  inoculating  on 
the  breaft,  and  where  no  circurnftances  forbid  this 
practice,  I have  no  objection  to  it.  Children,  how- 
ever, are  more  liable  to  convulfions  at  this  time 
than  afterwards;  befides,  the  anxiety  of  the  mo- 
ther or  nurfe,  Ihould  the  child  be  in  danger,  would 
not  fail  to  heighten  it  by  fpoiling  the  milk. 

Children  who  have  conftitutional  difeafes,  mull 
neverthelefs  be  inoculated.  It  will  often  mend 
the  habit  of  body  ; but  ought  to  be  performed  at 
a time  when  they  are  moft  healthy.  Accidental 
difeales  Ihould  always  be  removed  before  inocu- 
lation. 

. It;  generally  thought  neceftary  to  regulate  the 
diet  for  lome  time  belore  the  difeafe  be  commu- 
nicated. In  children,  however,  great  alteration 
in  diet  js  feldom  necelfary,  their  food  being  com- 
monly of  the  moft  fimple  and  wholefome  kind,  as 
milk,  water  pap,  weak  broths,  bread,  light  pud- 
ding, mild  roots,  and  white  meats. 

But  children  who  have  been  accuftomed  to  a 
ncher  diet,  who  are  of  a grofs  habit,  or  abound 
with  bad  humours,  ought  to  be  put  upon  a fpare 
diet  before  they  are  inoculated.  Their  food  ihould 
be  of  a light  cooling  nature,  and  their  drink  whey, 

butter-milk,  and  fuch  like. 

We  would  recommend  no  other  medicinal  pre- 
paration but  two  or  three  mild  purges,  which  ought 

t0-thc  age  and  ftrenSth  of  the  patient. 
Abe  iuccefs  of  inoculators  does  not  depend  on  the 

Fnenr  raf10»?  0i  their  Patients*  but  on  their  manage- 
ment  of  thcm  while  under  the  difeafe.  Their  cbn- 

jn\l  1S  1°  keeP  them  cool,  and  their  bodies 
g y open,  by  which  means  the  fever  is  kept 

a"  , 5he  eruPcio n greatly  leffened.  The  dan- 
gei  is  lcldom  great  when  the  puftulcs  are  few  ; and 
-heir  number  is  generally  in  proportion  to  the  fever 

which 
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which  precedes  and  attends  the  eruption.  Hence 
the  chief  fecret  of  inoculation  confifts  in  regulating 
the  eruptive  fever,  which  generally  may  be  kept 
fufficiently  low  by  the  methods  mentioned  above. 

The  regimen  during  the  difeafe  is  in  all  refpeifts 
the  fame  as  under  the  natural  fmall-pox.  The  pa- 
tient muft  be  kept  cool,  his  diet  fhould  be  light, 
and  his  drink  weak  and  diluting,  &c.  Should  any 
bad  fymptoms  appear,  which  is  feldom  the  cafe, 
they  muft  be  treated  in  the  fame  way  as  directed  in 
the  natural  fmall-pox.  Purging  is  not  lefs  ne- 
ceftary  after  the  fmall-pox  by  inoculation  than  in 
the  natural  way,  and  ought  by  no  means  to  be 
$tegle<fted. 

i 


CHAP.  XXIV. 

- \ 

OF  THE  MEASLES. 

THE  mealies  appeared  in  Europe  about  the  fame 
time  with  the  lmall-pox,  and  have  a great 
affinity  to  that  difeafe.  They  both  came  from  the 
fame  quarter  of  the  world,  are  both  infeeftious, 
and  feldom  attack  the  fame  perfon  more  than  once. 
The  mealies  are  moft  common  in  the  fpring  feafon, 
and  generally  difappear  in  fummer.  The  dileafe 
itfelf,  when  properly  managed,  feldom  proves  fatal; 
but  its  confequences  are  often  very  troublefome. 

CAUSE. This  difeafe,  like  the  fmall-pox, 

proceeds  from  infedlion,  and  is  more  or  lefs  dan- 
gerous according  to  the  conftitution  of  the  patient, 
the  feafon  of  the  year,  the  climate,  &c. 

SYMPTOMS. The  mealies,  like  other  fe- 

vers, are  preceded  by  alternate  fits  of  heat  and 

cold’  with  ficknefs,  and  lofs  of  appetite.  The 

tongue 
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tongue  is  white,  but  generally  moift.  There  is  a 
fhort  cough,  a heavinefs  of  the  head  and  eyes, 
drowfinefs,  and  a running  at  the  nofe.  Some- 
times indeed  the  cough  does  not  come  before  the 
eruption  has  appeared.  There  is  an  inflammation 
and  heat  in  the  eyes,  accompanied  with  a defluxion 
ot  iharp  rheum,  and  great  acutenefs  of  fenfation, 
io  that  they  cannot  bear  the  light  without  pain. 
The  eye-lids  frequently  fwell  fo  as  to  occafion 
olindne.s.  The  patient  generally  complains  of  his 
throat ; and  a vomiting  or  loofenefs  often  precedes 
the  eruption.  The  ftools  in  children  are  commonly 
gieeniih;  they  complain  of  an  itching  of  the  fkin 
and  are  remarkably  peevifh.  Bleeding  at  the  nofe 
^s.^JPmon^  both  before  and  in  the  progrefs  of  the 


the  f°Urtn  day’  fma11  fPots>  feremblino- 

I?  5 appear>  firft  upon  the  face>  then  upon 
the  bread t,  and  afterwards  on  the  extremities  : thefe 

may  be  diftinguilhed  from  the  fmall-pox  by  their 

^nTfmr,f!ng  t.Ve  the  lkin-  The  fever,  cou^h 
and  difficulty  of  oreathing,  inftead  of  being  ?e- 

moved  by  the  eruption,  as  in  the  fmall-pox,  are 

About^hf^  ih  Ut  rb£  vomiting generally  ceafes. 
About  the  fixth  or  feventh  day  from  the  time  of 

lrtenT’fthe  meafles  begin  to  turn  pale  on  the 
ninthadd  a/uCrWards  ypon  the  b°dy  ; fo  that  by  the 
ever  and  en[lrely  ^ppear.  The  fever,  how- 
efpeciallv  ifrl  CU  C^- ° breathing,  often  continue, 
a reC  m n p JT™  ^ ^ kept  UPon  to°  hot 

wife^bT  occa fio^ied^b^this  errorf  ^ 

_An  Vlolrnt  loofenefs  fometimes  fucceeds  the 
meafles  ; in  which  cafe  the  patient’s*  HfeTs  in  im 
minent  danger.  h me  1S  In  im~ 

Such  as  die  of  the  meafles  generally  expire  abonr 
the  ninth  day  from  the  invafioi,  and  a're  commo^y 

P carried 
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carried  off  by  a peripneumony,  or  inflammation  of 

the  lungs.  , 

The  moft  favourable  fymptoms  are  a moderate 

loofenefs,  a moift  ikin,  and  a plentiful  difcharge  or 

urine.  , , 

When  the  eruption  fuddenly  falls  in,  and  tne 

patient  is  feized  with  a delirium,  he  is  in  the  greateft 
dancer.  If  the  meafles  turn  too  foon  of  a pale  co- 
lour! it  is  an  unfavourable  fymptom,  as  are  ado 
great  weaknefs,  vomiting,  reftleffnefs,  and  difficulty 
of  {wallowing.  Purple  or  black  fpots  appearing 

among  the  meafles  are  very  unfavourable.  When 
a continual  cough,  with  hoarfenefs,  fucceeds  the 
difeafe,  there  is  reafon  to  fufpeift  an  approaching 

^Our^bufinefJ in^M^difeafe is  to  affift  Nature,  by 
croper  cordials,  in  throwing  out  the  eruption,  it 
hedefforts  be  too  languid  ; but  when  they  are  too 

violent  they  muft  be  retrained  by  evac“'‘°"s>“ 
cool  diluting  liquors,  &c.  We  ought  likewile  to 
endeavour  to  appeafe  the  moft  urgent  fymptoms, 
as  the  cough,  reftleffnefs,  and  difficulty  ot  breath- 

111  REGIMEN. The  cool  regimen  is  neceffary 

here  as  well  as  in  the  fmall-pox.  The  food  too  muft 
be  light,  and  the  drink  diluting.  Acids  however 
do  not  anfwcr  fo  well  in  the  meafles  as  ,n  the 
fmall-pox,  as  they  tend  to  exafperate  tne  cougn. 
Small-beer  likewife,  though  a good  drink  in  the 
■fmall-pox,  is  here  improper.  The  moft  fuitab  e 

mallow  roots^an^ffi^fai^rilla^n^ftrmsdniitffied 

i;  ” s.  » — ■ medi- 
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MEDICINE. The  meafles  being  an  inflam- 

matory difeafe,  without  any  critical  difcharge  of 
matter,  as  in  the  fmall-pox,  bleeding  is  commonly 
neceffary,  efpecialiy  when  the  fever  runs  high,  with 
difficulty  of  breathing,  and  great  oppreffion  of  the 
breaff.  But  if  the  difeafe  be  of  a mild  kind,  bleed- 
ing may  be  omitted*. 

Barhing  the  feet  and  legs  frequently  in  lukewarm 
water  both  tends  to ’abate  the  violence  of  the  fever, 
and  to  promote  the  eruption. 

The  patient  is  often  greatly  relieved  by  vomit- 
ing. When  there  is  a tendency  this  way,  it  ought 
to  be  piomoted  by  drinking  lukewarm  water,  or 
weak  camomile- tea. 

M hen  the  cough  is  very  troublefome,  with  dry- 
ncfs  ol  the  throat,  and  difficulty  of  breathin0-,  the 
patient  may  hold  his  head  over  the  fleam  of  warm 
water,  and  draw  the  fleam  into  his  lungs. 

He  may  likewife  lick  a little  fperma-ceti  and 
iugar-candy  pounded  together;  or  take  now  and 
then  a fpoonful  of  the  oil  of  fweet  almonds,  with 
lugar-candy  diffiolved  in  it.  Thefe  will  foften  the 
throat,  and  relieve  the  tickling  cough. 

If  at  the  turn  of  the  difeafe  the  fever  afliimes 
new  vigour,  and  there  appears  great  danger  of 
suffocation,  the  patient  muff  be  bled  according  to 
his  flrength,  and  bliflering-plaflers  applied,  with 
a view  to  prevent  the  load  from  being  thrown  on 
the  lungs,  where  if  an  inflammation  ihould  fix  it- 
iclt  the  patient’s  life  will  be  in  imminent  danger. 

«ill'Lafe  1?  mCanCS  fl'0U,d  iuddenly  d, fappear,  it 
‘ L rary  t0  pyfue  the  rame  method  which 
^ t have  recommended  when  the  fmall-pox  recede. 

bf  Supported  with  wine  and  cor- 
dials.  Bliftenng  plaflers  mult  be  applied  to  the 

than  i n t h7Le  afl  « “ c fpe  d a I fy  whe"^ more  nccefrar>r 
1 hav.  always  found  it  .eLvu  the  pattu  ^ ^ 

^ 2 'legs 
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legs  and  arms,  and  the  body  rubbed  all  over  with 
warm  flannels.  Warm  poultices  may  likewife  be 
applied  to  the  feet  and  palms  of  the  hands.  . } 

When  purple  or  black  fpots  appear,  the  patient  s 
drink  fliould  be  ftiarpened  with  fpirits  of  vitriol ; 
and  if  the  putrid  fymptoms  increafe,  the  Peruvian 
bark  mud  be  adminiftered  in  the  fame  manner  as 

directed  in  the  fmall-pox.  A , 

Opiates  are  fometimes  neceflary,  but  ^uld 
never  be  o-iven  except  in  cafes  of  extreme  reftlcll- 
nefs,  a violent  loofenefs,  or  when  the  cough  is  very 
troublefome.  For  children,  the  fyrup  ot  poppies 
is  fufficient.  A tea-fpoonful  or  two  may  be  occa- 
fionally  given,  according  to  the  patient’s  age,  or 

the  violence  of  the  fymptoms.  . , „ 

After  the  meafles  are  gone  off,  the  patient  ought 
to  be  purged.  This  may  be  conduced  in  the  lame 

manner  as  direded  in  the  fmall-pox 

If  a violent  loofenefs  fucceeds  the  meafles,  it 
may  be  checked  by  taking  for  fome  days  a gentle 
dofe  of  rhubarb  in  the  morning,  and  an  opiate  over 
night  j but  if  thefe  do  not  remove  it,  bleeding  will 

feldom  fail  lo  have  that  eftecl.  , , , 

Patients  recovering  after  the  meafles  lb  • 
careful  what  they  eat  or  drink.  Their  food  for 
fome  time  ought  to  be  light,  and  m fmall  quanti- 
ties and  their  drink  diluting,  and  rather  of  an 
opening  nature,,  as  butter-milk,  whey,  and  fuel 
like  They  ought  alfo  to  beware  of  expofing 
hemfelvesytoo  foon  to  the  cold  air,  left  a Iso- 
lating catarrh,  an  afthma,  or  a coniumption  ot  the 

IUllouM™colgh,Civith  difficulty  of  breathing,  and 
other  fymptoms  of  a confumption,  remain  after  th 
mealies  fmall  quantities  of  blood  may  be  fre- 
mfentlv’  let  at  proper  Intervals,  as  the  patient  s 
ftrengthand  conftitution  w ill  permit.  H e ought  h he- 
K drink  affes  milk,  to  remove  to  a free  an,  rf 
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in  a large  town,  and  to  ride  daily  on  horfeback. 
He  mult  keep  clofe  to  a diet  confining  of  milk  and 
vegetables  ; and  laftly,  if  thefe  do  not  fucceed,  let 
him  remove  to  a warmer  climate*. 


OF  THE  SCARLET  FEVER. 

The  Scarlet  fever  is  fo  called  from  the  colour  of 
the  patient’s  fkin,  which  appears  as  if  it  were  tinged 
with  red  wine.  It  happens  at  any  feafon  of  the 
year,  but  is  mod  common  towards  the  end  of 
lummer  j at  which  time  it  often  feizes  whole  fami- 
lies ; children  and  young  perfons  are  moll  fubiedt 

to  it.  J 


It  begins  hke  other  fevers,  with  coldnefs  and  fhi- 
venng,  without  any  violent  ficknefs.  Afterwards 
thelkims  covered  with  red  fpots,  which  are  broad- 
er more  florid,  and  lefs  uniform  than  the  meafles. 

C°£tlnui .*7°  ?r  three  day§>  and  then  difap- 
pezr;  after  which  the  cuticle,  or  fcarf-ikin,  falls 


Ji.  t .^pfihn"i.7y”:„tu,,rrdicate  th^ meanes' as 

but  in  time  the  practice  map  fucceed  Dr  ItomT  f'ltc  k°U*ul 
favs.  he  communicated  the'  S L j'  °f  Mmburgh 

.tied  thi.  method,  and  have  no.  fucS'  ? t?? 

the  difeafe  would  be  more  certainly  ..  * Some  think 

the  {kin  of  a patient  who  has  the  me  _ ° 71  ni un >ca ted  by  rubbing 

wtrds  applying  ,&  Iton^  "'otd  ^nTcY"  n ^ 
while  others  recommend  a hwnfflo  i , • ,n,  fmall-pox; 

to  the  patient’s  {kin,  all  the  time  of^he difeafe  ^ bbec"  applied 
laid  upon  the  arm  or  W nf  ri,»  r ai,ea,e»  -O  be  afterwards 

to  be  communicated.  ThJek infeftlon  » 
as  the  fmall-pox,  may  be  cnmmn  i blU  thlS  difeafe>  as  well 
probable,  however,  if  either  from"^^  vari°us  Ways  » the  moil 
as  mentioned  .boJe,  or  by  intZ  ^ ^ UP0n  the 
tnour  which  diftils  from  the  eyJof  the  ,t'-,e°?the  ^arp  hu* 
It  is  agreed  on  all  hands  that  furh  ? patient  into  the  blood, 
lated  had  the  difeafe  very  mildlv  P asc  have  been  inocu- 

tice  were  more  general  asfhe'm  7 h W£i  thercPorc  the  prac- 
fatal.  L ’ 35  the  meafles  have  ot  late  become  very 

R ? 


There 
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There  is  feldom  any  occafion  for  medicine  m 
this  difeafe.  The  patient  ought  however  to  keep 
within  doors,  to  abfiain  from  flefh,  firong  liquors, 
and  cordials,  and  to  drink  freely  of  cool  diluting 
liquors.  If  the  fever  runs  high,  the  body  mult  be 
kept  o-ently  open  by  emollient  clyfters,  or  fma 
doles  of  nitre  and  rhubarb.  A fcruple  of  the  formei, 
with  five  grains  of  the  latter,  may  be  taken  thrice 

a-day,  or  oftener,  if  necefiary.  . . i 

Children  aqd  young  perfons  are  fometimes  fejzed 
at  the  beginning  of  this  difeafe  with  a kind  ot 
fiupor  and  epileptic  fits.  In  this  cafe  the  feet  and 
legs  fhould  be  bathed  in  warm  water,  a large  blit- 
tering-pUfter  applied  to  the  neck,  and  a dofe  ot 
the  fyrup  of  poppies  given  every  night  till  the  p - 

tient  recovers*.  . . nf.r„ 

The  fcarlet  fever  however  is  not  always  P 
mild  a nature.  It  is  fometimes  attended  > wtopu, 
trid  or  malignant  fymptoms,  m which  cafe  it  s 
ways  dangerous.  In  the  malignant  fcarlet te 
the  patient  is  not  only  affefled  with  coldnefs  and 
Ihivering,  but  with  languor,  hekneis,  and  g - 
onorefTion  • to  thefe  fucceed  exceffive  heat,  naufea 
afd  vomiting,  with  a forenefs  of  the  throat  > the 
Sue  U extremely  quick,  but  fmall  and  depreffed  ; 
the  breathing  frequent  and  laborious , the  ton , hot 
but  not  quite  dry;  the  tongue  moiH,  and  covered 
with  a whitifh  mucus  ; the  tonfils  inflamed  and  u - 
cerated.  When  the  eruption  appears,  it  bungs 
S'  on  the  contrary,  the  fymptoms  generally 
grow  worfe,  and  frefh  ones  come  on,  as  puigmg, 

dCWhcrnn’  to  difeafe  is  miftakeu  for  a Ample  in- 
flammation, and  treated  with  repeated  b ceding  . 
purging  and  cooling  medicines,  it  genera  y p 
fatal  The  only  medicines  that  can  e P _ 
on  in  this  cafe  are  cordials  and  antifeptics,  as  the 


* Sy&r.feam, 
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Peruvian  bark,  wine,  fnake-root,  and  the  like. 
The  treatment  muft  be  in  general  limilar  to  that  of 
the  putrid  fever,  or  of  the  malignant  ulcerous  fore 
throat*. 


OF  THE  BILIOUS  FEVER. 

When  a continual,  remitting,  or  intermitting  fe- 
ver is  accompanied  with  a frequent  or  copious  eva- 
cuation of  bile,  either -by  vomit  or  ftool,  the  fever 
is  denominated  bilious.  In  Britain  the  bilious  fe- 
ver generally  makes  its  appearance  about  the  end 
of  fummer,  and  ceafes  towards  the  approach  of 
winter.  It  is  moft  frequent  and  fatal  in  warm 
countries,  efpecially  where  the  foil  is  marfhy,  and 
when  great  rains  are  fucceeded  by  fultry  heats. 
Perfons  who  work  without  doors,  lie  in  camps,  or 
who  are  expofed  to  the  night  air,  are  moft  liable  to 
this  kind  of  fever. 

If  there  are  fymptoms  of  inflammation  at  the 
beginning  or  this  fever,  it  will  be  neceflary  to 
bleed,  and  to  put  the  patient  upon  the  cool  di- 
luting regimen  recommended  in  the  inflammatory 
fever.  The  faline  draught  may  likewife  be  fre- 
quently adminiftered,  and  the  patient’s  body  kept 
open  by  clyfters  or  mild  purgatives.  But  if  the 
fever  fhould  remit  or  intermit,  bleeding  will  feldom 
be  neceflary.  In  this  cafe  a vomit  may  be  admi- 
nifterec I,  and,  if  the  body  be  bound,  a gentle  pur--e  • 

afar  which  the  Peruvian  bark  will  generally  coml 
plete  the  cure.  & 1 

„ f 

feve/ pretailed'in7^,-  t'lT bad  fPecies  of  this 

DeoDleP  Thl  Edinburgh.  It  raged  chiefly  among  young; 

fey  nd  the in flam' ""r  generaIIy  accomPa"’ed  witn  a quin! 
I/'  ; .j  lnflammatory  fymptoms  were  fo  blended  with  others 

d as  Mar’fa;:°  ^ Ae 

aimcuJt.  Many  of  the  patients,  towards  the  decline  of  the  fever 

:r  f ,au  V?  Iargc  of 'he  iubmaxillary  i|aods  a„d 

4im  a few  had  a fupparation  in  one  or  both  ears.  *•  ’ 
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In  cafe  of  a violent  loofenefs,  the  patient  muft 
be  fupported  with  chicken  broth,  jellies  of  hartf- 
horn,  and  the  like;  and  he  may  ufe  the  white  de~ 
coZhon  for  his  ordinary  drink*.  If  a bloody  flux 
lhould  accompany  this  fever,  it  muft  be  treated  in 
the  manner  recommended  under  the  aticle  Dyfen- 
tery. 

When  there  is  a burning  heat,  and  the  patient 
does  not  fweat,  that  evacuation  may  be  promoted 
by  giving  him,  three  or  four  times  a-day,  a table- 
fpoonful  of  Mindererus’s  fpiritf  mixed  in  a cup  of 
his  ordinary  drink. 

If  the  bilious  fever  be  attended  with  the  nervous, 
malignant,  or  putrid  fymptoms,  which  is  fome- 
times  the  cafe,  the  patient  mull  be  treated  in  the 
fame  manner  as  direded  under  thefe  difeafes. 

After  this  fever,  proper  care  is  neceflary  to  pre- 
vent a relapfe.  For  this  purpofe  the  patient,  efpe- 
cially  towards  the  end  of  autumn,  ought  to  continue 
the  ufe  of  the  Peruvian  bark  lor  fome  time  after 
he  is  well.  He  lhould  likewife  abflain  from  all 
tralhy  fruits,  new  liquors,  and  every  kind  pf  flatu- 
lent aliment. 
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rpHIS  difeafe,  'which  in  fome  parts  of  Britain  is 
A called  theroje , attacks  perfons  at  any  period  or 
life,  but  is  mod  common  between  the  age  ol  thirty 


• Sec  Appendix.  White  DtccSion. 

| See  Appendix,  Spirit  of  MirJtnrus. 
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and  forty.  Perfons  of  a fanguine  or  plethoric  habit 
are  moft  liable  to  it.  It  often  attacks  young  people, 
and  pregnant  women  ; and  fuch  as  have  once  been 
afHided  with  it  are  very  liable  to  have  it  again. 
Sometimes  it  is  a primary  difeafe,  and  at  other  times 
only  a fymptom  of  fome  other  malady.  Every  part 
of  the  body  is  liable  to  be  attacked  by  an  eryfipelas, 
but  it  molt  frequently  feizes  the  legs  or  face,  efpe- 
daily  the  latter.  It  is  mod  common  in  autumn, 
or  when  hot  weather  is  fucceeded  by  cold  and  wet. 

CAUSES The  eryfipelas  may  be  occafioned 

by  violent  pafiions  or  affetdions  of  the  mind  ; as 
fear,  anger,  &c.  When  the  body  has  been  heated 
to  a great  degree,  and  is  immediately  expofed  to 
the  cold  air,  fo  that  the  perfpiration  is  fuddenly 
checked,  an  eryfipelas  will  often  enfue*.  It  may 
alfo  be  occafioned  by  drinking  to  excefs,  by  conti- 
nuing too  long  in  a warm  bath,  or  by  any  thing 
that  overheats  the  blood.  If  any  of  the  natural 
evacuations  be  obifrudted,  or  in  too  fmall  quantity, 
it  may  caufe  an  eryfipelas.  The  fame  effedl  will 
follow  from  the  ftoppage  of  artificial  evacuations  ; 
as  iffues,  fetons,  or  the  Ijke. 

SAMPTOMS. The  eryfipelas  attacks  with 

flnvering,  third,  lofs  of  ftrengih,  pain  in  the  head 
and  back,  heat,  reftlefTnefs,  and  a quick  pulfe  j to 
which  may  be  added  vomiting,  and  fometimes  a 
delirium.  On  the  fecond,  third,  or  fourth  day, 
the  part  fwells,  becomes  red,  and  fmall  pudules  ap- 
pear j at  which  time  the  fever  generally  abates. 


_ ,,  The  “Untry  PeoPle  ,n  many  P^ts  of  Britain  call  this  difeafe 
XJ  V and  lma?ine  11  Pr(>ceedf  from  foul  air,  or  ill  wind,  as 

when1  warm  ^ lrUthJ,S"  ^ oflen  lic'  down  to  reft  them, 
fall  all eer^  &a!'  aftl£Ur£h  uPon  l*ie  damp  ground,  where  they 

ervliDelaf*  a3  l°  Calc^  C°H,  which  occafions  the 

e yupelas.  I his  drfeafe  may  indeed  proceed  from  other  caufes, 

hut  we  may  venture  to  fay,  that  nine  times  out  of  ten  it  is  occa, 
fatigued  ^ ^ ^ cau2ilt  after  the  body  has  been  greatly  heated  or 
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When  the  eryfipelas  feizes  the  foot,  the  parts 
contiguous  fwell,  the  fkin  ihines  ; and,  if  the  pain 
be  violent,  it  will  afeend  to  the  leg,  and  will  not 
bear  to  be  touched. 

When  it  attacks  the  face,  it  fwclls,  appears  led, 
and  the  fkin  is  covered  with  fmall  puftules  filled 
with  clear  water.  One  or  both  eyes  are  generally 
clofed  with  a fwelling;  and  there  is  a difficulty  of 
breathing.  If  the  mouth  and  noftrils  be  very  diy, 
and  the  patient  drowfy,  there  is  reaion  to  fufpect  an 

inflammation  of  the  brain. 

If  the  eryfipelas  affects  the  breafi,  it  fwells  and 
becomes  exceedingly  hard,  with  great  pain,  and  is 
apt  to  fuppurate.  ^ There  is  a violent  pain  in  the 
arm-pit  on  the  fide  aftedted,  where  an  abfeefs  is 

often  formed.  , _ , , , . 

If  in  a day  or  two  the  fwelling  fubfides,  the  heat 

and  pain  abate,  the  colour  of  the  part  turns  yellow, 
and  the  cuticle  breaks  and  falls  oft  in  feales,  the 

danger  is  over.  , n 

When  the  eryfipelas  is  large,  deep,  and  affects  a 
very  fenfible  part  of  the  body,  the  danger  is  great. 
If  the  red  colour  changes  into  a livid  or  black,  1 
will  end  in  a mortification.  Sometimes  the  inflam- 
mation cannot  be  difcuffied,  but  comes  to  a figu- 
ration ; in  which  cafe  fiftulas,  a gangrene,  or  mor- 


of  thefe  extremes  w 
is  always  to  be  gua 
is  mild,  it  will  be  lu 


ill  be  Efficient  to  keep  the  patient  withm 
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Boors,  without  confining  him  to  his  bed,  and  to 
promote  the  perfpiration  by  diluting  liquors,  &c. 

The  diet  ought  to  be  flender,  and  of  a moderately 
cooling  and  moiftening  quality,  as  groat-gruel,  pa- 
nado,  chicken  or  barley  broth,  with  cooling  herbs 
and  fruits,  &c.  avoiding  flefh,  filh,  firong  drink, 
fpices,  pickles,  and  all  other  things  that  may  heat 
and  inflame  the  blood  ; the  drink  may  be  barley- 
\yater,  an  infufion  of  elder-flowers,  common  whey, 
and  fuch  like 

Bui  if  the  pulfe  be  low,  and  the  fpirits  funk,  the 
patient  muft  be  fupported  with  negus,  and  other 
things  of  a cordial  nature.  His  food  may  be  fago- 
gruel,  with  a little  wine,  and  nourifhing  broths,  ta- 
jken  in  fmall  quantities,  and  often  repeated.  Great 
,care,  however,  muft  be  taken  not  to  overheat  him. 

MEDICINE. In  this  difeafe  much  mifchief 

is  often  done  by  medicine,  efpecially  by  external 
applications.  People,  when  they  fee  an  inflamma- 
tion, immediately  think  that  fomething  ought  to 
be  applied  to  it.  This  indeed  is  neceffary  in  large 
phlegmons  ; but  in  an  eryfipelas  the  fafer  courfe  is 
£0  apply  nothing.  Almoft  all  ointments,  falves,  and 
plafters,  being  of  a greafy  nature,  tend  rather  to  ob- 
IFrucft  and  repel,  than  promote  any  difcharge  from 
the  part.  At  the  beginning  of  this  difeafe  it  is 
neither  iafe  to  promote  a fuppuration,  nor  to  repel 
the  matter  too  quickly.  The  eryfipelas  in  many 
refpects  refembles  the  gout,  and  is  to  be  treated* 
with  the  greateft  caution.  Fine  wool,  or  very  foft 
flannel,  are  the  fafeft  applications  to  the  part.  Thefe 
not  only  defend  it  from  the  external  air,  but  like- 
wife  promote  the  perfpiration,  which  has  a great 
tendency  to  carry  off  the  difeafe.  In  Scotland  the 
common  people  generally  apply  a mealy  cloth  to  the 
parts  affected,  which  is  far  from  being  improper. 

It  is  common  to  bleed  in  the  eryfipelas  •,  but  thus 
like  wife  requires  caution.  If  however  the  fever  be 

• high. 
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high,  the  pulfe  hard  and  Prong,  and  the  patient 
vigorous,  it  will  be  proper  to  bleed  ; but  the  quan- 
tity muft  be  regulated  by  thefe  circumflances,  and 
the  operation  repeated  as  the  fymptoms  may  require. 
If  the  patient  has  been  accuPomed  to  Prong  liquors, 
and  the  difeafe  attacks  his  head,  bleeding  is  abfo- 
lutely  necePary. 

Bathing  the  feet  and  legs  frequently  in  lukewarm 
water,  when  the  difeafe  attacks  the  face  or  brain, 
has  an  excellent  eflfedh  It  tends  to  make  a deriva- 
tion from  the  head,  and  feldom  fails  to  relieve  the 
patient.  When  bathing  proves  ineffe&ual,  poul- 
tices, or  fharp  Bnapifms,  may  be  applied  to  the 
foies  of  the  feet,  for  the  fame  purpofe. 

In  cafes  where  bleeding  is  requiflte,  it  is  likewife 
necePary  to  keep  the  body  open.  This  may  be  ef- 
fefted  by  emollient  clyPers,  or  fmall  dofes  of  nitre 
and  rhubarb.  Some  indeed  recommend  very  large 
dofes  of  nitre  in  the  eryfipelas  ; but  nitre  feldom  fits 
eafy  on  the  Pomach  when  taken  in  large  dofes.  It 
is  however  one  of  the  beP  medicines  when  the  fever 
and  inflammation  run  high.  Half  a drachm  of  it, 
with  four  or  five  grains  of  rhubarb,  may  be  taken 
in  the  patient’s  ordinary  drink,  four  times  a day. 

When  the  eryfipelas  leaves  the  extremities,  and 
feizes  the  head  fo  as  to  occafion  a delirium  or  Pupor, 
it  is  abfolutely  necePary  to  open  the  body.  If  clyPers 
and  mild  purgatives  fail  to  have  this  efiecl,  uronger 
ones  mult  be  given.  BliPcring  plaPers  muP  like- 
wife be  applied  to  the  neck,  or  behind  the  ears,  and 
fharp  catap!afms  laid  to  the  foies  of  the  feet. 

When  the  inflammation  cannot  be  difcufled,  and 
the  part  has  a tendency  to  ulcerate,  it  will  then  be 
proper  to  promote  fuppuration,  which  may  be -done 
by  the  application  of  ripening  poultices,  with  iat- 
fron,  warm  fomentations,  and  fiich  like. 

When  the  black,  livid,  or  blue  colour  of  the  part 
ihews  a tendency  to  mortification,  the  Peruvian 
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'bark  muff  be  adminiftered.  It  may  be  taken  along 
with  acids,  as  recommended  in  the  fmall-pox,  or 
in  any  other  form  more  argeeable  to  the  patient. 
It  muft  not  however  be  trifled  with,  as  the  patient’s 
life  is  at  ftake.  A drachm  may  be  given  every  two 
hours,  if  the  fymptoms  be  threatening,  and  cloths 
dipped  in  warm  camphorated  fpirits  of  wine,  or  the 
tindlure  of  myrrh  and  aloes,  may  be  applied  to  the 
part,  and  frequently  renewed.  It  may  iikewife  be 
proper  in  this  cafe  to  apply  poultices  of  the  bark, 
or  to  foment  the  part  affedted  with  a flrong  decoc- 
tion of  it. 

In  what  is  commonly  called  the  fcorbutic  eryfipelas , 
which  continues  for  a confiderable  time,  it  will  only 
be  neceflary  to  give  gentle  laxatives,  and  fuch  things 
as  purify  the  blood  and  promote  the  perfpiration. 
Thus,  after  the  inflammation  has  been  checked  by 
opening  medicines,  the  decodtion  of  woods*  may 
be  drank,  after  which  a courfe  of  bitters,  will  be 
proper. 

Such  as  are  liable  to  frequent  attacks  of  the  ery- 
flpclas  ought  carefully  to  guard  againft  all  violent 
paflions;  to  abflain  from  ifrong  liquors,  and  all  fat, 
vifcid,  and  higMy-nourifhing  lood.  They  fhould 
Iikewife  take  fufficient  exercife,  carefully  avoiding 
the  extremes  of  heat  or  cold.  Their  food  fhould 
confift  chiefly  oi  milk,  and  fuch  fruits,  herbs,  and 
roots,  as  are  ora  cooling  quality  ; and  their  drink 
ought  to  be  fmall-beer,  whey,  butter-milk,  and 
iuch  like.  1 hey  fhould  never  lufl’er  thcmfelves  to 
e ong  coflive.  If  that  cannot  be  prevented  by 
iuitable  diet,  it  will  be  proper  to  take  frequently  a 
gentle  dofe  of  rhubarb,  cream  of  tartar,  the  lenitive 
electuary,  or  fome  other  mild  purgative. 

See  Appendix,  Decotiion  of  Woods. 
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CHAP.  XXVI. 

OF  THE  PHRENITIS,  or  INFLAMMATION 
OF  THE  BRAIN* 

THIS  is  fometimes  a primary  difeafe,  but  oftener 
only  a lymptom  ot  Tome  other  malady  ; as  the 
inflammatory,  eruptive,  or  fpotted  fever,  &c.  It 
is  very  common,  however,  as  a primary  difeafe  in 
warm  climates,  and  is  moft  incident  to  perfons 
about  the  prime  or  vigour  of  life.  The  paflionate, 
the  ftudious,  and  thofe  whofe  nervous  fyftem  is  ir- 
ritable in  a high  degree,  are  moft  liable  to  it. 

CAUSES. This  difeafe  is  often  occafioned 

by  night  watching,  efpecially  when  joined  with  hard 
ftudy  : it  may  likewife  proceed  from  hard  drinking, 
anger,  grief,  or  anxiety.  It  is  often  occafioned  by 
the  ftoppage  of  ufual  evacuations  ; as  the  bleeding 
piles  in  men,  the  cuftomary  difcharges  of  women, 
&c.  Such  as  imprudently  expofe  themfelves  to  the 
heat  of  the  fun,  efpecially  by  fleeping  without  doors, 
in  a hot  feafon,  with  their  heads  uncovered,  are  often 
fuddenly  feized  with  an  inflammation  of  the  brain, 
fo  as  to  awake  quite  delirious.  When  repellents 
are  imprudently  ufed  in  an  eryfipelas,  an  inflamma- 
tion of  the  brain  is  fometimes  the  confequence.  It 
may  likewife  be  occafioned  by  external  injuries,  as 

blows  or  bruifes  upon  the  head,  &c.  . 

SYMPTOMS. Thefymptoms  which  ufually 

precede  a true  inflammation  of  the  brain  are  pain 

of  the  head,  rednefs  of  the  eyes,  a violent  fiufhing 
of  the  face,  difturbed  fleep,  or  a total  want  of  it, 
creat  drynefs  ofthefkin,  coftivenefs,  a retention 
of  urine,  a fmall  dropping  of  blood  from  the -.no' 
iinging  of  the  ears,  and  extreme  fenfibility  of  th 

nervous  fyftem.  When 
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When  the  inflammation  is  formed,  thefymptoms 
in  general  are  fimilar  to  thofe  of  the  inflammatory 
fever.  The  pulfe  indeed  is  often  weak,  irregular, 
and  trembling  ; but  fometimes  it  is  hard  and  con- 
traded.  When  the  brain  itfelf  is  inflamed,  the 
pulfe  is  always  fo ft  and  low;  but  when  the  inflam- 
mation only  affeds  the  integuments  of  the  brain, 
viz.  the  dura  and  pia  mater,  it  is  hard.  A re- 
markable quicknefs  of  hearing  is  a common  fymp- 
tom  of  this  difeafe ; but  that  feldom  continues 
long.  Another  ufual  fymptom  is  a great  throbbing 
or  pulfation  in  the  arteries  of  the  neck  and  temples. 
Though  the  tongue  is  often  black  and  dry,  yet  the 
patient  feldom  complains  of  third,  and  even  refufes 
drink.  The  mind  chiefly  runs  upon  fuch  objedsas 
have  before  made  a deep  impreflion  on  it ; and 
fometimes,  from  a fullen  filence,  the  patient  be- 
comes all  of  a fudden  quite  outrageous. 

A conftant  trembling  and  ftarting  of  the  ten- 
dons is  an  unfavourable  fymptom,  as  are  alfo  a 
fuppreflion  of  urine  ; a total  want  of  fleep  ; a con- 
dant  fpitting ; a grinding  of  the  teeth  ; which  lad 
may  be  confide  red  as  a kind  of  convulfion.  When 
a phrenitis  fucceeds  an  inflammation  of  the  lungs, 
of  the  inteftmes,  or  of  tne  throat,  &c.  it  is  owing 
to  a tranflation  of  the  difeafe  from  thefe  parts  to 
the  brain,  and  generally  proves  fatal.  This  fliews 
The  neceflity  of  proper  evacuations,  and  the  danger 
of  repellents  in  all  inflammatory  difeafes. 

. The  favourable  fymptoms  are,  a free  perfpira- 
tion  a copious  difeharge  of  blood  from  the  nofe, 
the  bleeding  piles,  a plentiful  difeharge  of  urine, 
whmh  lets  fall  a c°pious  fediment.  Sometimes  the 
i eale  is  carried  off  by  a loofenefs,  and  in  woman 
by  an  exceflive  flew  of  the  menfes. 

. difeafe  often  proves  fatal  in  a few  days, 

it  lequires  the  moft  fpeedy  applications.  When  it 
is  prolonged,  or  improperly  treated,  it  fometimes 

ends 
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ends  in  madnefs,  or  a kind  of  ftupidity  which  con- 
tinues for  life. 

In  the  cure,  two  things  are  chiefly  to  be  attended 
to,  viz.  to  leffen  the  quantity  of  blood  in  the 
brain,  arid  to  retard  the  circulation  towards  the 
head. 

REGIMEN.- The  patient  ought  to  be  kept 

very  quiet.  Company,  noife,  and  every  thing  that 
aftedls  the  ferifes,  or  difturbs  the  imagination,  in- 
creafes  the  difeafe.  Even  too  much  light  is  hurt- 
ful : for  which  reafon  the  patient’s  chamber  ought 
to  be  a little  darkened,  and  he  fhould  neither  be 
kept  too  hot  nor  cold.  It  is  not  however  neceffary 
to  exclude  the  company  of  an  agreeable  friend,  as 
this  has  a tendency  to  footh  and  quiet  the  mind. 
Neither  ought  the  patient  to  be  kept  too  much  in 
the  dark,  left  it  fhould  occafion  a gloomy  melan- 
choly, which  is  too  often  the  confequence  of  this 

difeafe.  , , 

The  patient  muft,  as  far  as  pofiible,  be  foothea 

and  humoured  in  every  thing.  Contradiction  will 
ruffle  his  mind,  and  increafe  his  malady.  Even 
when  he  calls  for  things  which  are  not  to  be  ob- 
tained, or  which  might  prove  hurtful,  he  is  not  to 
be  poiitively  denied  them,  but  rather  put  off  with 
the  promife  of  having  them  as  foon  as  they  can  be 
obtained,  or  by  fome  other  cxcufe.  A little  o* 
any  thing  that  the  mind  is  fet  upon,  though  not 
quite  proper,  will  hurt  the  patient  lefs  than  a po- 
fitive  refufal.  In  a word,  whatever  he  was  fond  of, 
or  ufed  to  be  delighted  with,  when  m health,  may 
here  be  tried  ; as  pleafing  ftories  foft  mufic,  or 
whatever  has  a tendency  to  footh  the  paflions  and 
compofe  the  mind.  Boerhaave  propofes  leveral 
mechanical  experiments  for  this  purpofe  ; as  the 
foft  noife  of  water  drilling  by  drops  into ^a  baffln 
and  the  patient  trying  to  reckon  them, , &C.  A 7 
uniform  found,  if  low  and  continued,  has  a tend 
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(tncy  to  procure  fleep,  and  confequently  may  be  of 
lervice. 

The  aliment  ought  to  be  light,  confiding  chiefly 
of  farinaceous  fubAances  j as  panado,  and  water- 
gruel  fharpened  with  jelly  of  currants,  or  juice  of 
lemons,  ripe  fruits  roafted  or  boiled,  jellies,  pre- 
ferves,  &c.  The  drink  fmall,  diluting,  and'cool- 
fing;  as  whey,  barley-water,  or  decoaions  of  bar- 
ley and  tamarinds,  which  latter  not  only  render  the 
liquor  more  palatable,  but  likewife  more  beneficial 
as  they  are  of  an  opening  nature.  * 

MEDICINE.  In  an  inflammation  of  the 
brain,  nothing  more  certainly  relieves  the  patient 
* an  a ,free  ^ifcharge  of  blood  from  the  nofe. 
Vhen  this  comes  of  its  own  accord,  it  is  bv  no 
means  to  be  flopped,  but  rather  promoted,  by  ap« 

?vu!ng  M 0tiS  dlPP^  in  warm  water  to  the  part 
When  bleeding  at  the  nofe  does  not  happen  fpoma- 

neoufly,  it  may  be  provoked,  by  putting  a lira  w 
or  any  other  {harp  body  up  the  noftril.  * 

Bleeding  in  the  temporal  arteries  greatly  relieves 
the  head  i but  as  this  operation  cannot  always  be 
performed,  we  would  recommend  in  its  Head  bleed 
mg  in  the  jugular  veins.  When  the  patient’s  pulfe 
and  Ipirits  are  fo  low,  that  he  cannot  bear  bleeding 
wuh  the  lancet,  leeches  may  be  applied  to  the  tem? 
pics.  Thefe  not  only  draw  off  thr 
gradually,  but  by  being  applied  nearer  t 
affe&ed,  generally  give  more  immediate  relief  P 

S3S  “ S/C,"'  pit',  "7,S“t kJ™ 

has  been  flopped,  every  Method  Ift  be  trieTfo 
SS to  thepart” 

rock- fait. fuppofitories  of  honey?  aloes? 


If 
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If  the  inflammation  of  the  brain  be  occafioned 
by  the  ftoppage  of  evacuations  either  natural  or  ar- 
tiffcial,  as  the  menfes,  iftues,  fetons,  or  fuch  like, 
all  means  mufl  be  ufed  to  reftore  them  as  foon  as 
poftible,  or  to  fubftitute  others  in  their  (lead. 

The  patient’s  body  mull  be  kept  open  by  ftimu- 
lating  clyfters  or  fmart  purges  j and  fmall  quanti- 
ties of  nitre  ought  frequently  to  be  mixed  with  his 
drink.  Two  or  three  drachms,  or  more,  if  the 
cafe  be  dangerous,  may  be  ufed  in  the  fpace  of 
twenty-four  hours. 

The  head  fhould  be  fhaved  and  frequently  rub- 
bed with  vinegar  arid  rofe-water.  Cloths  dipped  in 
this  mixture  may  likewife  be  applied  to  the  temples. 
The  feet  ought  frequently  to  be  bathed  in  luke- 
warm water,  and  foft  poultices  of  biead  and  milk 
may  be  kept  conftantly  applied  to  them. 

If  the  difeafe  proves  obftinate,  and  does  not  yield 
to  thefe  medicines,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  apply  a 
bliftering-plafter  to  the  whole  head. 


CHAP.  XXVII. 


OF  THE  OPHTHALMIA,  or  INFLAM- 
MATION OF  THE  EYES. 

^rTIIS  difeafe  may  be  occafioned  by  external 
I injuries;  as  blows,  burns  bruifes  and  the 
like  It  may  likewile  proceed  from  dolt,  quick- 
lime, or  other  fubftances,  getting  into  the  eyes.  It 
is  often  caufed  by  the  ftoppage  of  cullomary  eva- 
cuations ; as  the  healing  of  old  fores,  drying  up  o 
iirues  the  fuppreffing  of  gentle  morning  iweats,  or 
of  the  lweating  of  the  feet,  &c.  Long  expo. or 
to  the  night  air,  efpecially  in  cold  northerly  w.nds, 
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or  whatever  fuddenly  checks  the  perforation,  efpe- 
cialiy  after  the  body  has  been  much  heated,  is  very 
apt  to  caufe  an  inflammation  of  the  eyes.  View- 
ing fnow  or  other  white  bodies  for  a long  time,  or 
looking  ftedfaftly  at  the  fun,  a clear  fire,  or  any 
bright  objedl,  will  likewiie  occafion  this  malady. 
A (udden  tranfition  from  darknefs  to  very  bright 
light  will  often  have  the  fame  effedt.  ■ 

. Nothing  more  certainly  occafions  an  inflamma- 
tion of  the  eyes  than  night-watching,  efpecially 
reading  or  writing  by  candle-light.  Drinking  fpi- 
rituous  liquors,  and  excefs  of  venery,  are  likewife 
very  nurtful  to  the  eyes.  The  acrid  fumes  of  me- 
tals, and  of  feveral  kinds  of  fuel,  are  alfo  perni- 
cious. Sometimes  an  inflammation  of  the  eyes 
proceeds  from  a venereal  taint,  and  often  from  a 
icrophulous  or  gouty  habit.  It  may  likewife  be  oc- 
ca  lone  . y hairs  in  the  eye-lids  turning  inwards, 
and  hurting  the  eyes.  Sometimes  the  difeafe  is 
epidemic,  efpecially  after  wet  feafons ; and  I have 
frequently  known  it  prove  infe&ious,  particularly 
to  thofe  who  lived  in  the  fame  houfe  with  the  pa- 
tient. It  may  be  occafioned  by  moift  air,  or  living 
tn  low  damp  houfes,  efpecially  in  perfons  who  are 
j accuftomed  to  fuch  fixations.  In  children  it 

bed  CeCdS  fr°m  lmPrudent]y  drying  up  of  fcab- 
bed  heads,  a running  behind  the  ears,  or  any  other 

nfrp  kind.  Inflammations  of  the  eyes 

often  fuc^d  the  fmall-pox  or  meafles,  efpecialS 
?! a fcroPhulous  habit.  P ? 

is  art  1 i inflammation  of  the  eyes 

fwe  " ThT1^  aCUte  Pa!n>  h«'«  rcdnefa.  Ini 

fces8flk?danciny  bXef  h!mf  7^’  W 'hinks  he 

wuh  . fcalding  ft*™ 

S 2 quantities. 
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quantities,  whenever  the  patient  attempts  to  look 
up.  The  pulfe  is  generally  quick  and  hard,  with 
fome  degree  of  fever.  When  the  diieafe.is  violent, 
the  neighbouring  parts  fvvell,  and  there  is  a thro 
bing  or  pulfation  in  the  temporal  arteries,  &c. 

A flight  inflammation  of  the  eyes,  elpecially 
from  an  external  caufe,  is  eafily  cured  ; but  when 


11  VJLI1  CL  11  j ~ j 

the  difeafe  is  violent,  and  continues  long, 
leaves  fpecks  upon  the  eyes,  or  dimnels  of  hg-it, 

and  fometimes  total  blindnefs.  . , 

If  the  patient  be  feized  with  a loofenefs,  it  a 
a cr0od  effeft;  and  when  the  inflammation  palles 
from  one  eye  to  another,  as  it  were  by  mfea.on  it 
is  no  unfavourable  fymptom.  But  when  the  d - 
eafe  is  accompanied  with  a violent  pain  of  the 
head,  and  continues  long,  the  patient  is  in  dangei 

°f REGIMEN!- The  diet,  unlefs  in  fcrophulous 

cafes,  can  hardly  be  too  fpare,  especially  at  I die  be 

& a sms 

eyes  fhaded  by  a cover,  fo  as ^to  ^ foould  not 

but  not  to  prefs  “P^e  ^ a^y 'luminous  objea , 

fefled  of  a remedy  for  the = cur  V ana  oint- 

remedies  generally  confift  of  eje  feent!. 
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ments,  with  other  external  applications,  which  do 
mifchief  twenty  times  for  once  they  do  good.  Peo- 
ple ought  therefore  to  be  very  cautious  how  they 
ule  luch  things,  as  even  the  preffure  upon  the  eyes 
often  increafes  the  malady. 

Bleeding,  in  a violent  inflammation  of  the  eyes 
is  always  neceflfary.  This  fhould  be  performed  as 
near  the  part  affedcd  as  poffible.  An  adult  may 
Jofe  ten  or  twelve  ounces  of  blood  from  the  jugular 
vein,  and  the  operation  may  be  repeated  according 
to  the  urgency  of  the  fymptoms.  . If  fhould  not 
be  convenient  to  bleed  in  the  neck,  the  fame  quan- 

die7  body  be  kC  fr°m  thC  arm>  °r  any  °ther  parC  of 

Leeches  are  often  applied  to  the  temples,  or  un- 
do-  <he  eyes,  w.ch  good  effeft.  The  wounds  muft 
Le  lufFered  to  bleed  for  fome  hours,  and  if  the 
b ceding  flop  foon,  it  may  be  promoted  by  the?  ap- 
plication of  cloths  dipt  in  warm  water.  In  obfti- 

^^ft^esbeneCe^  t0  rePeac  this  ope- 

m °brnnsdddil1 medicines  are  ^ n° mcans 

u oc  negie^d.  1 he  patient  may  take  a fmpll 
dole  of  Glauber’s  fairs,  a^nd  cream  carta,  eve  ' 

wiT  fenL  If  7h  r°r  ? deCQaion  tamarinds 
ac  c l * 1 * thefe  be  not  agreeable  crentle 

dofcs  of  rhubarb  and  nitre,  a little  of  the ’lenitive 

the  Tame  end  “I'j-?'1’"  mild  Purgative,  will  anfwer 

« : : ‘xr:  •* 

weak  wine-whpu  1 ° araugnt  or  very 

His  feet  and  T„Inn:;dftCrft0  P™™.0"*  P«rfpir.tiom 

'i  his  has  often  a remarkTbiy'gOod  effe£tC°ld  WaCer‘ 

Sd  If 
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If  the  inflammation  does  not  yield  to  thefe  eva- 
cuations, blifteriog-plafters  mud  be  applied  to  the 
temples,  behind  the  ears,  or  upon  the  neck,  and 
kept  open  for  fome  time  by  the  mild  bliftering- 
ointment.  I have  feldom  known  thefe,  if  long 
enough  kept  open,  fail  to  remove  the  moft  obfti- 
ii ate  inflammation  of  the  eyes ; but  for  this  pur- 
pole  it  is  often  necefiary  to  continue  the  difchargc 
for  feveral  weeks. 

When  the  difeafe  has  been  of  long  (landing,  I 
have  feen  very  extraordinary  effedts  from  a feton  in 
the  neck,  or  between  the  (houlders,  efpecially  the 
latter.  It  (hould  be  put  upwards  and  downwards, 
or  in  the  diredtion  of  the  fpine,  and  in  the  middle 
between  the  (boulder  blades.  It  may  be  dreffcd 
twice  a-day  with  yellow  bafilicon.  I have  known 
patients,  who  had  been  blind  for  a confiderable 
time,  recover  fight  by  means  of  a ieton  placed  as 
above.  When  the  feton  is  put  acrofs  the  neck, 
it  foon  wears  out,  and  is  both  more  painful  and 
troublefome  than  between  the  (houlders } befides, 
it  leaves  a difagreeable  mark,  and  does  not  difcharge 


fo  freely. 

When  the  heat  and  pain  of  the  eyes  are  very  great, 
a poultice  of  bread  and  milk,  foftened  with  fweec 
oil  or  frefh  butter,  may  be  applied  to  them,  at  lead 
all  nightj  and  they  may  be  bathed  with  lukewarm 

milk  and  water  in  the  morning. 

If  the  patient  cannot  fleep,  which  is  fometimes 
the  cafe,  he  may  take  twenty  or  thirty  drops  of 
laudanum,  or  two  fpoonfuls  of  the  fyrup  of  pop- 
pies, over  night,  more  or  lels  according  to  his  age, 

or  the  violence  of  the  fymptoms. 

After  the  inflammation  is  gone  off,  it  the  eyes 
foil  remain  weak  and  tender,  they  may  be  bathed 
every  night  and  morning  with  cold  water  and  a 
little  brandy,  fix  parts  of  the  former  to  one  of  the 
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Hatter.  A method  fhould  be  contrived  by  which 
the  eye  can  be  quite  immerfed  in  the  brandy  and 
water,  where  it  fhould  be  kept  for  Tome  time.  I 
have  generally  found  this,  or  cold  water  and  vine- 
gar, as  good  a ftrengthener  of  the  eyes  as  any  of 
the  moll  celebrated  collyriums. 

When  an  inflammation  of  the  eyes  proceeds  from 
a fcrophulous  habit,  it  generally  proves  very  obfti- 
nate.  In  this  cafe  the  patient’s  diet  mod  not  be  too 
low,  and  he  may  be  allowed  to  drink  fmall  negus, 
or  now  and  then  a glafs  of  wine.  The  molt  proper 
medicine  is  the  Peruvian  bark,  which  may  either 
be  given  in  fubftance,  or  prepared  in  the  following 
manner  : 


Take  an  ounce  of  the  bark  in  powder,  with  two 
drachms  of  Winter’s  bark,  and  boil  them  in  an 
Englifh  quart  of  water  to  a pint;  when  it  has 
boiled  nearly  long  enough,  add  half  an  ounce  of 
liquorice-root  diced.  Let  the  liquor  be  drained. 
1 wo,  three,  or  four  table-fpoonfuls,  according  to 
the  age  of  the  patient,  may  be  taken  three  or  four 
turns  a-day.  It  is  impofiible  to  fay  how  lono-  this 
medicine  fhould  be  continued,  as  the  cure  is  fooner 
performed  in  fome  than  in  others  : but  in  funeral  it 
r<jy  ^reS  a confiderable  time  to  produce  any  lafting 


f -pr:  ^^yne  { That  iEthiop’s  mineral  never 
tails  in  obftinate  inflammations  of  the  eyes,  even 
Icrophulous  ones,  if  given  in  a fufficient  dofe,  and 
duly  perfifted  in.  There  is  no  doubt  but  this  and 
o he^  preparations  of  mercury  may  be  of  Angular 

rhev^n  ln|  ^ la'm*aS  0<7  continuance,  but 
they  ought  always  to  be  adminiftered  with  the 

greateft  caution,  or  by  perfons  of  fkill  in  phy- 


It  will  be  proper  frequently 
Co  fee  if  any  hairs  be  turned 

S4 


to  look  into  the  eyes, 
inwards,  or  prefling 
upon 
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upon  them* *.  Thefe  ought  to  be  removed  by 
plucking  them  out  with  a pair  of  fmall  pincers. 

Thofe  who  are  liable  to  frequent  returns  of  this 
difeafe,  ought  conftantly  to  have  an  iflue  in  one  or 
both  arms.  Bleeding  or  purging  in  the  fpring  and 
autumn  will  be  very  beneficial  to  fuch  perfons. 
They  ought  likewife  to  live  with  the  greateft  regu- 
larity, avoiding  ftrong  liquor,  and  every  thing  of  a 
heating  quality.  Above  all,  let  them  avoid  the 
night-air  and  late  ftudiesf. 


CHAP.  XXYI1I. 

OF  THE  QUINSEY,  or  INFLAMMA- 
TION OF  THE  THROAT. 

THIS  difeafe  is  very,  common  in  Britain,  and 
is  frequently  attended  with  great  danger.  It 
prevails  in  the  winter  and  fpring,  and  is  moU  rata 
to  young  people  of  a fanguine  temperament. 

CAUSES. — r—  In  general  it  proceeds  from  the 
fame  caufes  as  other  inflammatory  diforders,  viz.  an 
obftrufted  perfpiration,  or  whatever  heats  or  inHames 
the  blood.  An  inflammation  ol  the  throat  is  often 
occafioned  by  omitting  fome  part  of  the  covering 
ufually  worn  about  the  neck,  by  drinking  co  d li- 
quor when  the  body  is  warm,  by  riding  or  walking 
againft  a cold  northerly  wind,  or  any  thing  that 

* Any  foreign  body  lodged  in  the  eye  may  be  exPed!tI0^ 
removed^ by  pacing  a fmall  hair  pencil  between  the  eye-hd  and 
S hall  of  the  eye.  in  fome  places,  the  peafants  do  th.s  very 

of  the  moft  ipp r 0 ved^fonn s°o f khi e s in  the  Appendix. 
See  Appendix,  Eye-water  and  Eye-falve.  greatly 
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greatly  cools  the  throat,  and  parts  adjacent.  It 
may  likewife  proceed  from  the  negledt  of  bleeding, 
purging,  or  any  cuflomary  evacuation. 

Singing,  fpeaking  loud  and  long,  or  whatever 
(trains  the  throat,  may  likewife  caufe  an  inflamma- 
tion of  that  organ.  I have  often  known  the  quinfey 
prove  fatal  to  jovial  companions,  who,  after  fitting 
long  in  a warm  room,  drinking  hot  liquors,  and 
flinging  with  vehemence,  were  fo  imprudent  as  to 
go  abroad  in  the  cold  night-air.  Sitting  with  wet 
feet,  or  keeping  on  wet  clothes,  are  very  apt  to 
occaflion  this  malady.  It  is  likewife  frequently 
occafioned  by  continuing  long  in  a moift  place, 
flitting  near  an  open  window,  fleeping  in  a damp 
bed,  flitting  in  a room  that  has  been  newly  plaftered, 
&c.  I k now  people  who  never  fail  to  have  a fore 
throat  if  they  fit  even  but  a fhort  time  in  a room 
that  has  been  lately  wafhed. 

Acrid  or  irritating  food  may  likewife  inflame  the 
throat,  and  occafion  a quinfey.  It  may  alfo  pro- 
ceed from  bones,  pins,  or  other  fbarp  fubftances 
flicking  in  the  throat,  or  from  the  cauftic  fumes  of 
metals  or  minerals,  as  arfenic,  antimony,  &c.  taken 
in  by  the  breath.  This  difeafe  is  flometimes  epide- 
mic and  infedlious. 

SI  MPTOMS. The  inflammation  of  the 

throat  is  evident  from  infpedtion,  the  parts  appearing 
red  and  lwelled  j befides,  the  patient  complains  of 
pain  in  fwallowing.  His  pulfe  is  quick  and  hard, 
with  other  fymptoms  of  a fever.  If  blood  be  let,  it 
is  generally  covered  with  a tough  coat  of  a whitifh 
colour,  and  the  patient  fpits  a tough  phlegm.  As 
die  fwelling  and  inflammation  increafe,  the  breath- 

5.nd  Lrwaliowing  bec°me  mor-c  difficult  ^ the  pain 
arreds  the  ears  j the  eyes  generally  appear  red  ; and 

fhe  ^a.c.e/wells-  The  patient  is  often  obliged  to  keep 
hmnfelf  in  an  eredt  pollute,  being  in  danger  of  fuiflo- 
patioDj  there  is  a conftant  naufea,  or  inclination  to 

vomit, 
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vomit,  and  the  drink,  inftead  of  palling  into  the 
ftomach,  is  often  returned  by  the  nofe.  The  patient 
is  fometimes  ftarved  at  laft,  merely  from  an  inability 
to  fvvallow  any  kind  of  food. 

When  the  breathing  is  laborious  with  ftraitnefsof 
the  breafV,  and  anxiety,  the  danger  is  great.  Though 
the  pain  in  fwallowing  be  very  great,  yet  while  the 
patient  breathes  ealy,  there  is  not  fo  much  danger. 
An  external  dwelling  is  no  unfavourable  fymptom  * 
but  if  it  fuddenly  falls,  and  the  dileafe  afdedts  the 
bread,  the  danger  is  very  great.  When  a quinfey 
is  the  confequence  of  dome  other  dideade,  which  has 
already  weakened  the  patient,  his  fituation  is  dan- 
gerous. A frothing  at  the  mouth,  with  a dwelled 
tongue,  a pale,  ghaftly  countenance,  and  coldnels 
of  the  extremities,  are  datal  fymptoms. 

REGIMEN. The  regimen  in  this  dideade  is 

in  all  refpedts  the  dame  as  in  the  pleuridy,  or  peri- 
pneumony.  The  food  muft  be  light,  and  in  lmall 
quantity,  and  the  drink  plentnul,  weak,  and  dilut- 
ing, mixed  with  acids. 

It  is  highly  neceffary  that  the  patient  be  kept  eady 
and  quiet!  Violent  affections  of  the  mind,  or  great 
efforts  of  the  body,  may  prove  fatal.  He  fliouid 
not  even  attempt  to  fpeak  but  in  a low  voice.  Such 
a degree  of  warmth  as  to  promote  a conftant, 
pentle  fweat,  is  proper.  When  the  patient  is  in 
bed,  his  head  ought  to  be  raided  a little  higher  than 

It  is  peculiarly  neceffary  that  the  neck  be  kept 
warm  for  which  purpode  deveral  folds  of  loft  flannel 
may  be  wrapt  round  it,  I hat  alone  will  often 
remove  a flight  complaint  of  the  throat,  edpecially 
if  applied  in  due  time.  We  cannot  here  omit  ob- 
fervino-  the  propriety  of  a cuftom  which  prevails 
amonp  the  peafants  of  Scotland.  When  they  feel 
any  unealinefs  of  the  throat,  they  wrap  a (locking 

about  it  all  night.  Soeffeaual  is  this  remedy,  that  m 

many 
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many  places  it  pafles  for  a charm,  and  the  docking 
is  applied  with  particular  ceremonies  : the  cuftom, 
however,  is  undoubtedly  a good  one,  and  fhould 
never  be  negleded.  When  the  throat  has  been 
thus  wrapped  up  all  night,  it  muft  not  be  expofed  to 
the  cold  air  through' the  day,  but  a handkerchief  or 
a piece  of  riannei  kept  about  it  till  the  inflammation 
be  removed. 


1 he  jelly  of  black  currants  is  a medicine  Very 
much  in  etleem  for  complaints  of  the  throat;  and 
incieed  it  is  or  home  ufe.  It  fhould  be  almoft  con- 
stantly kept  in  the  mouth,  and  fwallowed  down 
Id  I u rely.  It  may  likewife  be  mixed  in  the  patient’s 
drink,  or  taken  anv  other  way.  When  it  cannot 
be  obrained,  the  jelly  of  red  currants,  or  af  mul- 
berries may  be  ufed  in  its  dead. 

Gargles  for  the  throat  are  very  beneficial.  They 
may  be  made  of  fage-tea,  with  a little  vinegar  and 
honey,  or  by  adding  to  half  an  Englifh  pint  of  the 
pectoral  decodhon  two  or  three  fpoonfuls  of  honey 
• and  the  fame  quantity  of  currant  jelly.  This  may 
be  ufed  three  or  four  times  a-day ; and  ifthepatient 
be  troubled  with  tough  vifcid  phlegm,  the  garble 
may  be  rendered  more  fharp  and  cleanfing,  by 
adding  to  it  a tea-fpoonful  of  the  fpirit  of  fal 
ammoniac.  Some  recommend  gargles  made  of  a 
deco^on  of  the  eaves  or  bark  of  the  black  cur- 
rant-bulb  ; but  where  the  jelly  can  be  had,  thefc 
are  unneceflary.  J c 

the^WdT  difcafe  'Ihercin  the  benefit  of  bathinS 
rent  • th,r  A"  ,uk™arm  is  more  appa“ 

ieekfted  ,r  f °Ught  therefore  “ be 

gletted.  If  people  were  careful  to  keep  warm  to 
and^ens^n  ^ thr°atSwith  flanneb  to  bathe  their  feet 

wi«hdiluti„ATquoTsatat’trdh[0  ufe  a fre  dict- 

eafe  it  wm,iH  cm  ’ the  begmmng  of  this  dif- 
f * 1 would  feldom  proceed  to  a great  height  or 

be  a .ended  with  any  danger;  but  when  thde  pre- 
cautions 
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cautions  are  negle£ted,  and  the  diieafe  becomes 
violent,  more  powerful  medicines  are  necefiary. 

MEDICINE. An  inflammation  of  the  throat 

being  a moft  acute  and  dangerous  diftemper,  which 
fometimes  takes  off  the  patient  very  fuddenly,  it 
will  be  proper,  as  foon  as  the  fymptoms  appear, 
to  bleed  in  the  arm,  or  rather  in  the  jugular  vein, 
and  to  repeat  the  operation  if  circumftances  re- 
quire. 

The  body  fhould  likewife  be  kept  gently  open. 
This  may  either  be  done  by  giving  the  patient  for 
his  ordinary  drink  a decottion  of  figs  and  tamarinds, 
or  fmall  dofes  of  rhubard  and  nitre,  as  recommended 
in  the  eryfipelas.  Thefe  may  be  increafed  according 
to  the  age  of  the  patient,  and  repeated  till  they 
have  the  defired  effedt. 

I have  often  known  very  good  effeds  from  a bit 
of  ftxl  p-unel)  or  purified  nitre,  held  in  the  mouth, 
and  fwallowed  down  as  it  melted.  This  promotes 
the  difcharge  of  Jaliva , by  which  means  it  anfwers 
the  end  of  a gargle,  while  at  the  fame  time  it 
abates  the  fever,  by  promoting  the  dilcharge  of 
unne  See* 

The  throat  ought  likewife  to  be  rubbed  twice  or 
thrice  a-day  with  a little  of  the  volatile  liniment. 
This  feldorn  fails  to  produce  fome  good  effeds. 
At  the  fame  time  the  neck  ought  to  be  carefully 
covered  with  wool  or  flannel,  to  prevent  the  cold 
from  penetrating  the  fkin,  as  this  application  ren- 
ders it  very  tender.  Many  other  external  applica- 
tions are  recommended  in  this  diieafe,  as  a fwallow  s 
neft,  poultices  made  of  the  fungus  called  Jew  s ears, 
album  Graecum,  &c.  But  as  we  do  not  look  upon 
any  of  theie  to  be  preferable  to  a common  poultice 
of  bread  and  milk,  we  fhali  take  no  farther  notice 

of  them.  . r 

Some  recommend  the  gum-guaicum  as  a ipeeme 

in  this  difeafe.  Half  a drachm  of  the  gum  in  powder 
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may  be  made  into  an  elecfluary  with  the  rob  of  elder- 
berries, or  the  jelly  of  currants  for  a dofe,  and 
repeated  occafionally  *. 

Bliflering  upon  the  neck  or  behind  the  ears  in 
violent  inflammations  of  the  throat  is  very  benefi- 
cial ; and  in  bad  cafes  it  will  be  neceflary  to  lay 
a bliftering-plafter  quite  acrofs  the  throat,  fo  as  to 
reach  from  ear  to  ear.  After  the  plaflers  are  taken 
off,  the  parts  ought  to  be  kept  running  by  the  ap- 
plication of  iflue  ointment,  till  the  inflammation  is 
gone;  otherwife,  upon  their  drying  up,  the  patient 
will  be  in  danger  of  a relapfe. 

When  the  patient  has  been  treated  as  above,  a 
fuppuration  feldom  happens.  This  however  is 
fomefimes  the  cafe,  in  fpite  of  all  endeavours  to 
prevent  it.  When  the  inflammation  and  fvvelling 
continue,  and  it  is  evident  that  a fuppuration  will 
enfue,  it  ought  to  be  promoted  by  drawing  the  fleam 
of  warm  water  into  the  throat  through  a tunnel,  or 
the  like.  Soft  poultices  ought  likewife  to  be  ap- 
plied outwardly,  and  the  patient  may  keep  a roafled 
% conftantly  in  his  mouth. 


It  fometimes  happens,  before  the  tumour  breaks, 
that  the  fwelling  is  fo  great,  as  entirely  to  prevent 
any  thing  from  getting  down  into  the  ftomach.  In 
this  caie  the  patient  mull  inevitably  perifh,  unlefs 
he  can  be  fupported  in  fome  other  way.  This  can 
only  be  done  by  nourifhing  clyfters  of  broth,  or 
gruel  with  milk,  &c.  Patients  have  often  been 
iupported  by  thefe  for  feveral  days,  till  the  tumour 
has  broke } and  afterwards  they  have  recovered. 

Not  only  the  fwallowing,  but  the  breathing,’ is 
often  prevented  by  the  tumour.  In  this  cafe  no- 
thing can  faye  the  patient’s  life,  but  opening  the 
t re  ache  a or  wind-pipe.  As  that  has  been  often  done 
with  fuccefs,  no  pcrfon,  in  fuch  defperate  circum- 


* Dr.  Home, 


flances, 
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fiances,  ought  to  hefitate  a moment  about  the  ope* 
ration  ; but  as  it  can  only  be  performed  by  a fur- 
geon,  it  is  not  neceflary  here  to  give  any  dire&ions 
about  it. 

When  a difficulty  of  fwalldwing  is  not  attended 
■with  an  acute  pain  or  inflammation,  it  is  generally- 
owing  to  an  obftru£lion  of  the  glands  about  the 
throat,  and  only  requires  that  the  part  be  kept 
warm,  and  the  throat  frequently  gargled  with  fome- 
thing  that  may  gently  ftimulate  the  glands,  as  a 
deco£Uon  of  figs  with  vinegar  and  honey  ; to  which 
may  be  added  a little  mufiard,  or  a fmall  quantity 
of  fpirics.  But  this  gargle  is  never  to  be  ufed  where 
there  are  figns  of  an  inflammation.  This  fpecies 
of  angina  has  various  names  among  the  common 
people,  as  the  pap  of  the  threat,  the  falling  down 
of  the  almonds  of  the  ears , &c.  Accordingly,  to  re- 
move it,  they  lift  the  patient  up  by  the  hair  of  the 
head,  and  thrull  their  fingers  under  his  jaws,  &c. 
all  which  praftices  are  at  beft  ufelefs,  and  often, 
hurtful. 

Thofe  who  are  fubjefl  to  inflammations  of  the 
throat,  in  order  to  avoid  that  dileafe,  ought  to  live 
temperate.  Such  as  do  not  choofe  to  obferve  this 
rule,  mull  have  frequent  recourfe  to  purging  and 
other  evacuations,  to  difeharge  the  lupeifluous  hu- 
mours. They  ought  likewiie  to  beware  of  catch- 
ing cold,  and  ffiould  abllain  from  aliment  and  me- 
dicines of  an  allringent  or  flimulating  nature. 

Violent  exercife,  by  i ncreafing  the  motion  and 
force  of  the  blood,  is  apt  to  occafion  an  inflamma- 
tion of  the  throat,  efpecially  if  cold  hqnor  be 
drank  immediately  after  it,  or  the  body  iuflered 
fuddenly  to  cool.  Thofe  who  would  avoid  this 
difeafe  ought  therefore,  after  fpeaking  aloud,  fing- 
j'ng,  running,  drinking  warm  liquor,  or  doing  any 
lh>ng  that  may  flrain  the  throat,  or  increaie  the  cir- 
culation of  the  blood  towards  it,  to  take  care 
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cool  gradually,  and  to  wrap  fome  additional  co- 
vering about  their  necks. 

I have  ofren  known  perfons  who  had  been  fub- 
jedt  to  fore  throats,  entirely  freed  from  that  com- 
plaint by  only  wearing  a riband,  or  a bit  of  flannel, 
conftantly  about  their  necks,  or  by  wearing  thicker 
fhoes,  a flannel  waiftcoat,  or  the  like.  Thefe  may 
feem  trifling,  but  they  have  great  eflcdt.  There  is 
danger  indeed  in  leaving  them  off  after  perfons 
have  been  accuftomed  to  them  ; but  furely  the  in- 
conveniency  of  ufing  fuch  things  for  life,  is  not  to 
be  compared  with  the  danger  which  may  attend 
the  negled  of  them. 

Sometimes,  after  an  inflammation,  the  glands  ot 
the  throat  continue  fwelled,  and  become  hard  and 
callous.  This  complaint  is  not  eafily  removed 
and  is  often  rendered  dangerous  by  the  too  fre- 
quent application  of  ftrong  ftimulating  and  ftvptic 
meaicines.  The  beft  method  is  to  keep  it  warm 
and  to  gargle  it  twice  a-day  with  a deco&ion  or 
ngs  iharpened  & little  with  the  elixir  or  fpirit  or 
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nnJ,hls  klnd  of /Suinfey  is  but  little  known  in  the 

pafthe  it  wf  h°f  Brr  thouSh>  for  fome 
Pa.t,  _ it  has  been  fatal  in  the  more  fouthern 

counties.  Children  are  more  liable  to  k than 

adults,  females  than  males,  and  the  delicate  than 

in°»utomnarand“rdy  a,?d,robuft-  Jt  P^vails  chiefly 

oC  damp  or  Jtr"  “eath^qUCnt  afler  a ltmS 

j . 'This  is  evidently  a contagious 

tion  WhX  f geT  ra]iy  communicated  by  irfcc- 
«on.  YV  hole  families,  and  even  entire  villages, 

often 
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often  receive  the  infection  from  one  perfon.  This 
ought  to  put  people  upon  their  guard  againft  going 
near  fuch  patients  as  labour  under  thediforder;  as 
by  that  means  they  endanger  not  only  their  own 
lives,  but  likewife  thofe  of  their  friends  and  con- 
nexions. Whatever  tends  to  produce  putrid  or 
malignant  fevers,  may  likewife  occafion  the  putrid 
ulcerous  fore  throat,  as  unwholefome  air,  damaged 
provifions,  negleft  of  cleanlinefs,  &c. 

SYMPTOMS. It  begins  with  alternate  fits 

of  fhivcring  and  heat.  T he  pulfe  is  quick,  but 
low  and  unequal,  and  generally  continues-fo  through 
the  whole  courfe  of  the  difeafe.  The  patient  com* 
plains  greatly  of  weaknefs  and  oppreffion  of  the 
breaft  ; his  fpirits  are  low,  and  he  is  apt^  to  faint 
away  when  fet  upright-,  he  is  troubled  with  a nau- 
fea,  and  often  with  a vomiting  or  purging.  The 
two  latter  are  mod  common  in  children.  The  eyes 
appear  red  and  watery,  and  the  face  fwells.  The 
urine  is  at  firft  pale  and  crude;  bur,  as  the  difeafe 
advances,  it  turns  more  of  a yellowifh  colour.  The 
tongue  is  white,  and  generally  moift,  which  diftin- 
guifhes  this  from  an  inflammatory  difeafe.  Upon 
looking  into  the  throat  it  appears  fwelled  and  of 
a florid  red  colour.  Pale  or  afh-coloured  fpots, 
however,  are  here  and  there  interfperfed,  and  fome- 
times  one  broad  patch  or  fpot,  of  an  irregular 
figure,  and  pale  white  colour,  furrounded  with  florid 
red,  only  appears.  Thefe  whitifti  fpots  or  floughs 

cover  fo  many  ulcers.  < . 

An  efflorefcence,  or  eruption  upon  the  neck, 
arms,  breaft,  and  fingers,  about  the  lecond  or  third 
day,  is  a common  fymptom  of  this  difeafe.  \\  hen 
ft  appears,  the  purging  and  vomiting  generally 

CC  There  is  often  a (light  degree  of  delirium,  and 
rart,  frenuently  appears  bloated,  and  the  lnlidc 
of  the  noMb Te/an^inflanted.  The  patient^.- 
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plains  of  a difagreeable  putrid  fmel),  and  his  breath 
is  very  offenfive. 

The  putrid*  ulcerous  fore  throat  may  be  diflin- 
guifhed  rrom  the  inflammatory,  by  the  vomitino-  and 
Joofenefs  with  which  ic  is  generally  ufhered  in  ° the 
foul  ulcers  in  the  throat  covered  with  a white  or  li- 
vid coat;  and  by  the  exceffive  weaknefs  of  the 
patient;  with  other  fymptoms  of  a putrid  fever. 

. Unfavourable  lymptoms  are,  an  obflinate  purg- 
ing extreme  weaknefs,  dimnefs  of  the  fight,  a livid 
or  black  colouf  of  the  fpots,  and  frequent  fhiver- 
mgs,  with  a weak,  fluttering  pulle.  If  the  erup- 
tion upon  the  fkin  fuddenly  difappears,  or  becomes 
of  a livid  colour,  with  a difcharge  of  blood  from 
the  nofe  or  mouth,  the  danger  is  very  great. 

If  a gentle  fweat  break  out  about  the  third  or 
fourth  day,  and  continue  with  a flow,  firm,  and 
equal  pulfc  j if  the  floughs  caft  off  in  a kindly 
manner,  and  appear  clean  and  florid  at  the  bot- 

iiTV  'f  tb-e.breathing  ^ foft  and  free,  with  a 
Eve  y colour  of  the  eyes,  there  is  reafon  to  hope  for 
a lalutary  crifis.  ' • ^ 

REGIMEN.- The  patient  muft  be  kept  quiet 

and  for  the  moll  part  in  bed.  as  he  wiil  be  apt  to 
faint  when  taken  out  of  it.  His  food  muft  be  non 

ifm'e?ftrlrIfth<?rarei/S  faS°-gruel  with  red  wine, 
jellies,  (trong  broths,  &c.  His  drink  ouoht  to  he 

generous,  and  of  an  antifeptic  quality  as  red  win! 

"'MED, r,%Te  wh^> and  r-h 

be  avoided  & Cooling  ^ch,weaken  thc  P«ient,  muft 
of  cdrtar,  are  liSewhl  hurfu""^  ^ 

dials  alone  can  be  ufed^irl  °rcrfengthening  cor“ 
ought  never  to  be  negledted.  * ^ ' and  thefe 

T,  ' 


If 
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If  at  the  beginning  there  is  a great  naufea,  or 
inclination  to  vomit,  the  patient  muft  drink  an  in- 
fo fion  of  green  tea,  camomile  flowers,  or  carduus 
benediftus , in  order  to  cleanfe  the  ftomach.  If  thete 
are  not  fufficient,  he  may  take  a few  grains  of  the 
powder  of  ipecacuanha,  or  any  other  gentle  vo- 

mit.  ' . , , 

If  the  difeafe  is  mild,  the  throat  may  be  gargled 

with  an  infuflon  of  fage  and  rofe  leaves,  to  a gill  ot 
which  may  be  added  a fpoonful  or  two  ot  honey  ; 
and  as  much  vinegar  as  will  make  it  agreeably  acid ; 
but  when  the  fvmptoms  are  urgent,  the  Houghs 
large  and  thick,  and  the  breath  very  offenfive,  the 

following  gargle  may  be  uled  : 

To  fix  or  feven  ounces  of  the  pe&oral  decoftion, 
when  boiling,  add  half  an  ounce  of  contrayerva- 
root ; let  it  boil  for  fome  time,  and  afterwards 
{train  the  liquor;  to  which  add  two  ounces  of  white- 
wine  ' vinegar,  an  ounce  of  fine  honey,  and 
ounce  of  the  tinfture  of  myrrh.  1 his  ought  not 
only  to  be  ufed  as  a gargle,  but  a little  of  it  fliould 
frequently  be  injected  with  a fynnge  to  clean  the 
throat  before  the  patient  takes  any  meat  or  drink. 
This  method  is  peculiarly  neceffary  for  children, 

who  cannot  uie  a gargle.  r:ent  fre- 

It  will  be  of  great  benefit  if  the  patient  tre 

quently  receives  into  his  mouth,  through  an  in- 
verted''funnel,  the  fleams  of  warm  vinegar,  myirh, 

anBu?wl>en  the  putrid  fymptom.  run  highland  the 
difeafe  is  attended  with  danger,  the  only  median 
fhft  can  be  depended  upon  is  the  Peruvtan  bark. 

t may  be  takel  in  fublfance,  if  the  pauents  (to- 
1 , ' 11  1.  r 'ir  If  not,  an  ounce  of  bark 

mac;1.  !VVl  wdeV-cf  "with  two  drachms  of  Virginian. 

rf'foo  m v be  boiled  in  an  Englilh  pint  and  a 
{nake-root,  may  u . whirh  a tea-lpoon- 

half  of  water  to  half  a pint;  to  which  P ful 
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ful  of  the  elixir  of  vitriol  may  be  added,  and  an 
ordinary  tea-cupful  of  it  taken  every  three  or  four 
hours.  Bliftering-plafters  are  very  beneficial  in  this 
difeafe,  efpeciallv  when  the  patient’s  pulfe  and  fpi. 

l°W‘  They  may  be  aPPlicd  co  £he  throat, 
behind  the  ears,  or  upon  the  back  part  of  the 
necic.  r 

Should  the  vomiting  prove  troublefome,  it  will 
be  proper  to  give  the  patient  two  table-fpoonfuls 
of  the  i aline  julep  every  hour.  Tea  made  of  mint 
anu  a little  cinnamon  will  be  very  proper  for  his 
ordinary  drink,  efpecially  if  an  equal  quantity  of 
red- wine  be  mixed  with  it. 

In  cafe  of  a violent  ioofenefs,  the  fize  of  a nut- 
meg of  diajcordium,  or  the  japonic  confection,  may 

neceffwy.  °r  three  tim“  or  oftener  if 

thifta  difchf§e  of  blood  from  the  nofe  happens, 
the  fleams  of  warm  vinegar  may  be  received  up  the 

ened  r?UeflClyi-  and  the  drink  muft  be  Iharp- 
oned  With  fpintsof  vitriol,  or  tinfture  of  rofes.  P 

menreHafe-  °J  * ftran8'1,7.  the  belly  muft  be  fo- 
mented with  warm  water,  and  emollient  clyfters 
g*ven  three  or  four  times  a-day 

IhotMftiiThi0^^  0f  thedifeafe  is  over,  the  body 
mould  (till  be  kept  open  with  mils!  purgatives  • as 

manna,  fenna,  rhubarb,  or  the  like.  ° ' a3 

night^fweatsWewhhe^rhan^r^Cdei^'0n  °f  fPirits>  °r 

don,  Ihou  d Zrh  h fymPtoms  a confump- 

to  "end  “fthe  ut’of^heT*11  ^ ,'hc  Patlc"‘ 

elixir  of  vitriol  and  , fc™vl“  bark,  with  the 
generous  wine  ’ Theft.0  “ke  , frec)u.e"ely  a glafs  of 
and  riding  on  horfrhf  i’  °gC*cr  w,th  a milk-diet, 
for  recovering  his  ftrengthT'  ' C 010,1  llkcly  means 
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CHAP.  XXIX. 

OF  COLDS  AND  COUGHS. 

T has  already  been  obferved,  that  colds  are  the 
— effeft  of  an  obftru&ed  perfpiration  ; the  com- 
mon caufes  of  which  we  have  likewife  endeavoured 
to  point  out,  and  (hall  not  here  repeat  them.  Nei- 
ther ftiall  we  fpend  time  in  enumerating  all  the  va- 
rious fymptoms  of  colds,  as  they  are  pretty  gene- 
rally known.  It  may  not  however  be  am.fs  to 
obferve,  that  almoft  every  cold  is  a kind  of  fever, 
which  only  differs  in  degree  from  iome  of  thole  that 

have  already  been  treated  of. 

No  a°e,  lex,  or  conftuution,  is  exempted  from 

this  difeafe;  neither  is  it  in  the  power  of  any  me- 
dicine or  regimen  to  prevent  it.  The  inhabitants 
of  every  climate  are  liable  to  catch  cold  nor  can 
even  the  meateft  circumfpedtion  defend  them  at  al 
times  from  its  attacks.  Indeed,  if  the  human  body 
could  be  kept  conffantly  in  an  uniform  degree  of 
warmth  fuch  a thing  as  catching  cold  would  be 
imDoffible : but  as  that  cannot  be  effected  by  any 
means  the  perlpiration  mult  be  liable  to  many 
Xnoes.  Such  changes,  however,  when  fmall,  do 
not  affett  the  health;  bur,  when  great,  they  mult 

'"'when  opprefTion  of  the  bread,  a Fuffing  of^the 
nof"  until  oat  wearincfs,  pain  of  the  head,  tec.  „ 
"round  to  believe  that  the  perlpiration  ,s  obi  rutted, 
' in  other  words,  that  the  perfon  has  caught  col  . 
he’  ou  "lit  immediately  to  lciien  h,s  diet,  at  lead  tl« 
oh, a,  quantity  of  his  fojid  food,  gg’- 

ail  ttrong  liquors.  lnllea.l  01  , mlik 
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milk,  and  other  nourifhing  diet,  he  may  eat  light 
bread-pudding,  veal  or  chicken  broth,  panado, 
gruels,  and  fuch  like.  His  drink  may  be  water- 
gruel  fweetened  with  a little  honey;  an  infuflon  of 
balm,  or  linfeed  fharpened  with  the  juice  of  orange 
or  lemon  ; a decoftion  of  barley  and  liquorice, 
with  tamarind's,  or  any  other  cool,  diluting,  acid 
liquor. 

Above  all,  his  fupper  fhould  be  light;  as  fmall 
poflfet,  or  water-gruel  fweetened  with  honey,  and  a 
little  toalled  bread  in  it.  If  honey  fhould  difagree 
with  the  ftomach,  the  gruel  may  be  fweetened  with 
treacle  or  coarfe  fugar,  and  fharpened  with  the 
jelly  of  currants.  Thofe  who  have  been  accuf- 


tomed  to  generous  liquors  may  take  wine-whey 
inftead  of  gruel,  which  may  be  fweetened  as  above. 

The  patient  ought  to  lie  longer  than  ufual  a-bed, 
and  to  encourage  a gentle  fweat,  which  is  eafily 
brought  on  towards  morning,  by  drinking  tea,  or 
any  kind  of  warm  diluting"  liquor.  I have  often 
known  this  practice  carry  off  a cold  in  one  day, 
which  in  all  probability,  had  it  been  neglefted* 
would  have  coft  the  patient  his  life,  or  have  con- 
fined him  for  fome  months.  Would  people  facri- 
fice  a little  time  to  eafe  and  warmth,  and  praftife 
a moderate  degree  of  abflinence  when  the  firfl: 
fymptoms  of  a cold  appear,  we  have  reafon  to  be- 
lieve, that  mod:  of  the  bad  effefts  which  flow  Lorn 
an  obflr  ufted  perfpiration  might  be  prevented, 
but,  after  the  difeale  has  gathered  ftrength  by  de- 
fay,  all  attempts  to  remove  it  often  prove  vain.  A 
pleunly  a peripneumony,  or  a fatal  confumption  ’ 
of  the  lungs,  are  the  common  effefts  of  colds 

whicn  have  either  been  totally  neglefted  or  treated 
improperly. 

Many  attempt  to  cure  a cold,  by  getting  drunk : 
but  this,  to  lay  no  worfe  of  it,  is  a very  hazardous 
experiment.  No  doubt  it  may  fometimes  fucceed 
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by  fuddenly  reftoring  the  perfpiration  ; but  when 
there  is  any  degree  of  inflammation,  which  is  fre- 
quently the  cafe,  itrong  liquors,  inftead  of  remov- 
ing rhe  malady,  will  increafe  it.  By  this  means  a 
com/non  cold  may  be  converted  into  an  inflam- 
matory fever. 

V\  hen  thofe  who  labour  for  their  daily  bread 
have  the  misfortune  to  catch  cold,  they  cannot 
afford  to  lofe  a day  or  two,  in  order  to  keep  them- 
Jelves  warm,  and  take  a little  medicine  ; by  which 
means  the  diforder  is  often  fo  aggravated  as  to  con- 
fine them  for  a long  time,  or  even  to  render  them 
ever  after  unable  to  luftain  hard  labour.  But  even 
fuch  of  the  labouring  poor  as  can  afford  to  take 
care  of  themfelves,  are  often  too  hardy  to  do  it; 
they  affeft  to  defpile  colds,  and  as  long  as  they  can 
crawl  about,  fcorn  to  be  confined  by  what  they 
call  a common  cold.  Hence  it  is,  that  colds  deftroy 
fuch  numbers  of  mankind.  Like  an  enemy  defpifed, 
they  crather  ftrength  from  delay,  till  at  length  they 
become  invincible.  We  often  fee  this  verified  in 
travellers,  who,  rather  than  lofe  a day  in  the  profe- 
cunon  of  their  bufinefs,  throw  away  their  lives  by 
purfuing  their  journey,  even  in  the  fevereft  wea- 
ther, with  this  difeafe  upon  them. 

Ic  is  certain,  however,  that  colds  may  be  too 
much  indulged.  When  a perfon,  for  every  flight 
cold,  (huts  himfelf  up  in  a warm  room,  and  drinks 
great  quantities  of  warm  liquor,  it  may  occafion 
fuch  a oeneral  relaxation  of  the  folids  ax  will  not  be 
eafily  removed.  It  will  therefore  be  proper,  when 
the  dileafe  will  permit,  and  the  weather  is  mild,  tp 
ioin  to  the  regimen  mentioned  above  gentle  ejter- 
cife-  as  walking,  riding  on  horfcback,  or  in  a car- 
riaoe  &c.  An  ooftinate  cold,  which  no  medicine 
Can°  remove,  will  yield  to  gentle  exercde  and  a 
proper  regimen  of  the  diet. 

Bathing 
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Bathing  the  feet  and  legs  in  warm  water  has  a 
great  tendency  ro  reftore  the  perforation.  But  care 
muft  be  taken  that  the  water  be  not  too  warm, 
otherwife  it  will  do  hurt.  It  fhould  never  be  much 
warmer  than  the  blood,  and  the  patient  fhould  go 
immediately  to  bed  after  ufing  it  Bathing  the  feet 
in  warm  water,  lying  in  bed,  and  drinking  warm 
water-gruel,  or  other  weak  liquors,  w ill  fooner  take 
off  a fpafm,  and  reftore  the  perfpiration,  than  all 
the  hot  fudorific  medicines  in  the  world.  1 his  is 
all  that  is  neceffary  for  removing  a common  cold  ; 
and  if  this  courfe  be  taken  at  the  beginning,  it  will 
ieldom  fail. 

But  when  the  fymptoms  do  not  yield  to  abfti- 
nence,  warmth,  and  diluting  liquors,  there  is  rea- 
fon  to  fear  the  approach  of  fome  other  difeafe,  as 
an  inflammation  of  the  bread,  an  ardent  fever,  or 
the  like.  If  the  pulle  therefore  be  hard  and  fre- 
quent, the  {kin  hot  and  dry,  and  the  patient  com- 
plains of  his  head  or  bread,  it  will  be  neceffary  to 
bleed,  and  to  give  the  cooling  powders  recom- 
mended in  the  fcarlet  fever  every  three  or  four 
hours,  till  they  give  a ftool. 

It  will  likewife  be  proper  to  put  a bliftering- 
pl after  on  the  back,  to  give  two  table-fpoonfuls  of 
the  laline  mixture  every  cwo  hours,  and  in  flaort  to 
treat  the  patient  in  all  reipeffs  as  for  a flight  fever. 

I have  often  ieen  this  courle,  when  obferved  at  the 
beginning,  remove  the  complaint  in  two  or  three 
days,  when  the  patient  had  all  the  fymptoms  of  an 

approaching  ardent  fever,  or  an  inflammation  of 
the  bread. 

. rhc  c.hltf  r<?cret  °f  preventing  colds  lies  in  avoid- 
ing, as  far  as  puflible,  all  extremes  either  oT  heat 
or  cold,  and  in  taking  care,  when  the  body  is 
heated,  to  let  it  cool  gradually.  Thefe  and  other 
cncurnftances  relating  to  this  important  fubjeft, 
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are  fo  fully  treated  of  under  the  article  ObJlruEled 
Perfpiration,  that  it  is  needlefs  here  to  refume  the 
confideration  of  them. 

OF  A COMMON  COUGH. 

A cough  is  generally  the  effedt  of  a cold,  which 
has  either  been  improperly  treated,  or  entirely  ne- 
gledled.  When  it  proves  obftinate,  there  is  always 
reafon  to  fear  the  confequences,  as  this  fhews  a 
weak  ftate.of  the  lungs,  and  is  ofcen  the  forerunner 
of  a confumption. 

If  the  cough  be  violent,  and  the  patient  young 
and  Itrong,  with  a hard  quick  pulfe,  bleeding  will 
be  proper  ; but  in  weak  and  relaxed  habits,  bleed- 
ing rather  prolongs  the  difeafe.  When  the  patient 
fpfts  freely,  bleeding  is  unneceflfary,  and  fometimes 
hurtful,  as  it  tends  to  lefifen  that  difcharge. 

When  the  cough  is  not  attended  with  any  degree 
of  fever,  and  the  fpittle  is  vifcid  and  tough,  fharp 
pedtoral  medicines  are  to  be  adminiftered  as  gum- 
ammoniac,  fquills,  &c.  X wo  table- ipoonfuls  of  the 
iolution  of  gum-ammoniac  may  be  taken  three  or 
four  times  a-day,  more  or  lefs,  according  to  the 
age  and  conftitution  of  the  patient.  Squills  may  be 
civen  various  ways:  two  ounces  of  the  vinegar,  tne 
oxymel,  or  the  fyrup,  may  be  mixed  with  the  lame 
quantity  of  Ample  cinnamon-water,  to  which  may 
be  added  an  ounce  of  common  water  and  an  ounce 
of  balfamic  fyrup.  Two  table-fpoonfuls  of  this 
mixture  mayrbe  taken  three  or  four  times  a-day. 

A fyrup  made  of  equal  parts  of  lemon-juice, 
honey,  and  fugar-candy,  is  likewile  very  proper  in 
this  kind  of  cough.  A table  ipoonful  of  it  may 

be  taken  at  pleafure.  . , , . i r 

But  when  the,  defluxion  is  fharp  and  thin,  theie 

medicines  rather  do  hurt.  In  this  cafe  gentle  opiates, 
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oils,  and  mucilages,  are  more  proper.  A cup  of  an 
infufion  of  wild  poppey  leaves,  and  marfh-mallow 
roots,  or  the  flowers  of  colts-foot,  may  be  taken 
frequently}  or  a tea-fpoonful  of  the  paregoric  elixir 
may  be  put  into  the  patient’s  drink  twice  a-day. 
Fuller’s  Spanifh  infuflon  is  alfo  a very  proper  medi- 
cine in  this  cafe,  and  may  be  taken  in  the  quantity 
of  a tea-cupful  three  or  four  times  a-day*. 

When  a cough  is  occafioned  by  acrid  humours 
tickling  the  throat  and  fauces , the  patient  fliould 
keep  fome  foft  peftoral  lozenges  almoft:  conftantly 
in  his  mouth  ; as  the  Pontefradl  liquorice  cakes, 
barley-fugar,  the  common  balfamic  lozenges,  Spa- 
nifh juice,  &c.  Thefe  blunt  the  acrimony  of  the 
humours,  and  by  taking  off  their  Simulating  qua- 
lity, help  to  appeafe  the  cough  j-. 

In  obftinate  coughs,  proceeding  from  a flux  of 
humours  upon  the  lungs,  it  will  often  be  neceflary, 
befldes  expeftorating  medicines,  to  have  recourfe  to 
iflues,  fetons,  or  fome  other  drain.  In  this  cafe  I 
have  often  obferved  the  molt  happy  effefts  from  a 
Burgundy-pitch  plafter  applied  between  the  fhoul- 
ders;  I have  ordered  this  Ample  remedy  in  the  moll 
obftinate  coughs,  in  a great  number  of  cafes,  and 
in  many  different  conftitutions,  without  ever  know- 
ing ic  fail  to  give  relief,  unlefs  where  there  were 
evident  figns  of  an  ulcer  in  the  lungs. 

About  the  bulk  of  a nutmeg  of  Burgundy-pitch 
may  be  fpread  thin  upon  a piece  of  foft  leather,  about 


* bce  -Appendix,  SpaniJJ: > Infufion. 

i In  a former  edition  of  this  book  I recommended,  for  an  ob- 
1 mate  tickling  cough,  an  oily  emulfion,  made  with  the  parego- 

I'lL-I  fX,rr^  ^d!nburSh  Difpenfaiory,  in  Head  of  the  common 
■ f C bavc  fince  been  told  by  leveral  practitioners, 

t .at  they  round  it  to  be  an  excellent  medicine  in  this  diforder, 
and  every  way  oelerving  of  the  charafler  which  I had  given  it. 
.ere  t .is  e lxir  is  not  kept,  its  place  may  be  fu polled  by  adding 

f,  C C(HT1"10n  ody  emulfion,  an  adequate  proportion  of  the 
't  be  bate  ( in  ft u re,  pr  liquid  laudanum. 


the 
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the  fize  of  the  hand,  and  laid  between  the  fhoulder- 
blades.  It  may  be  taken  off  and  wiped  every  three 
or  four  days,  and  ought  to  be  renewed  once  a fort- 
night or  three  weeks.  This  is  indeed  a cheap  and 
fimple  medicine,  and  confequently  apt  to  be  de- 
fpifed  ; but  we  will  venture  to  affirm,  that  the  whole 
materia  medica  does  not  afford  an  application  more 
efficacious  in  almoft  every  kind  of  cough.  It  has 
not  indeed  always  an  immediate  effect  j but,  if  kept 
on  for  fome  time,  it  will  lucceed  where  molt  other 
medicines  fail. 

The  only  inconveniencv  attending  this  plafter  is 
the  itching  which  it  occafions  j but  furely  this  may 
be  dilpenfed  with,  confidciing  the  advantage  which 
the  patient  may  expetft  to  reap  from  the  application ; 
befides,  when  the  itching  becomes  very  uneafy 
the  plafter  may  be  taken  off,  and  the  part  rubbed 
with  a dry  cloth,  or  wafhed  with  a little  warm  milk 
and  water.  Some  caution  indeed  is  neceflary  in  dis- 
continuing the  ufe  of  fuch  a plafter  j this  however 
may  be  fafely  done  by  making  it  Smaller  by  de- 
grees, and  at  length  quitting  it  altogether  in  a warm 
Sea  Son  *. 

But  coughs  proceed  from  many  other  caufes  be- 
fides defluxions  upon  the  lungs.  In  thele  cafes  the 
cure  is  not  to  be  attempted  by  pe&oral  medicines. 
Thus,  in  a cough  proceeding  from  a foulnefs  and 
debility  of  the  ftomach,  fyrups,  oils,  mucilages, 
and  all  kinds  of  ba’famic  medicines  do  hurt.  1 he 
Jlomach  cough  may  be  known  from  one  that  is  owing 
to  a fault  in  the  lungs  by  this,  that  in  the  latter 
the  patient  coughs  whenever  he  inipires,  or  draws 

* s^ornmnlain  that  the  pitch  plafter  adheres  too  fail,  while 


ner  of  making  it.  I generally  find  it  aniwer  be 
with  a little  bers-wax,  and  fpread  as  cool  as  poliib 
hard,  tranfparent  pitch  anfwers  the  purpoie  belt. 
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in  his  breath  fully ; but  in  the  former  that  does  not 
happen. 

The  cure  of  this  cough  depends  chiefly  upon 
cleanfing  and  ftrengthening  the  ftomach  ; for  which 
purpofe  gentle  vomits  and  bitter  purgatives  are  moft 
proper.  Thus,  after  a vomii;  or  two,  the  facred 
tinfture,  as  it  is  called,  may  be  taken  fora  confider- 
able  time  in  the  dofe  of  one  or  two  table-fpoonfuls 
twice  a-day,  or  as  often  as  it  is  found  neceffary,  to 
keep  the  body  gently  open.  People  may  make  this 
tindture  themfelves,  by  infufing  an  ounce  of  hiera 
picra*  in  an  Englilh  pint  of  white  wine,  letting  it 
ftand  a few  days,  and  then  draining  it. 

In  coughs  which  proceed  from  a debility  of  the 
ftomach,  the  Peruvian  bark  is  likewife  of  confider- 
able  fervice.  It  may  either  be  chewed,  taken  in 
powder,  or  made  into  a tin&ure  along  with  other 
ltomachic  bitters. 

A nervous  cough  can  only  be  removed  by  change 
of  air  and  proper  exercife;  to  which  may  be  added 
the  ufe  of  gentle  opiates.  Inftead  of  the  fapona- 
ceous  pill,  the  paregoric  elixir.  &c.  which  are  only 
opium  difguifed,  ten,  fifteen,  twenty,  or  twenty- 
five  drops  of  liquid  laudanum,  more  or  lefs,  as  cir- 
cumftances  require,  may  be  taken  at  bed-time,  or 
when  the  cough  is  moft  troublefome.  Immerfin-g 
tne  feet  and  hands  in  warm  water  will  often  appeale 
the  violence  of  a nervous  cough. 

"VVhen  a cough  is  only  the  fymptom  of  fome  other 
malady,  it  is  in  vain  to  attempt  to  remove  it  with- 
out firft  curing  the  difeafe  from  which  it  proceeds. 

. hu*  when  a cough  is  occafioned  by  teething , keep- 
ing the  body  open,  fcarifying  the  gums,  or  whatever 
.facilitates  the  cutting  of  the  teeth,  likewife  appeals 
ne  coug  . In  like  manner,  when  worms  occafion 
a cough,  luch  medicines  as  remove  thefe  vermin 

* See  Appendix,  Hiera  Picra, 

will 
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will  generally  cure  the  cough  ; as  bitter  purgatives, 
oily  clyflers,  and  fuch  like. 

Women,  during  the  laft  months  of  pregnancy, 
are  often  greatly  affiidted  with  a cough,  which  is 
generally  relieved  by  bleeding,  and  keeping  the 
body  gently  open.  They  ought  to  avoid  all  flatu- 
lent food,  and  to  wear  a lofe  ealy  drefs. 

A cough  is  not  only  a fymptom,  but  is  often  like- 
wife  the  forerunner  of  difeafes.  Thus,  the  gout  is 
frequently  ufhered  in  by  a very  troublefome  cough, 
which  affects  the  patient  for  fome  days  before  the 
coming  on  of  the  fit.  This  cough  is  generally  re- 
moved by  a paroxyfm  of  the  gout,  which  fhould 
therefore  be  promoted,  by  keeping  the  extremities 
warm,  drinking  warm  liquors,  and  bathing  the 
feet  and  legs  frequently  in  lukewarm  water. 

OF  THE  HOOPING-COUGH,  or 
CHIN-COUGH. 

This  cough  feldom  affedts  adults,  but  proves  of- 
ten fatal  to  children.  Such  children  as  live  upon 
thin  watery  diet,  who  breathe  unwholefome  air, 
and  have  too  little  exercife,  are  moll  liable  to  this 
difeafe,  and  generally  luffer  moll  from  it. 

The  chin-cough  is  fo  well  known,  even  to  nurles, 
that  a defeription  of  it  is  unneceffary.  Whatever 
hurts  the  digeftion,  obftru&s  the  perfpiration,  or 
relaxes  the  ftflids,  difpofes  to  this  difeafe;  conle- 
quentjy  its  cure  mud  depend  upon  clean  fing  and 
ftrengthening  the  flomach,  bracing  the  l'olids,  and 
at  the  fame  time  promoting  peripiration  and  the 

different  fecretions.  ; c 

The  diet  mud  be  light,  and  of  eafy  digeftion;  for 
children,  good  bread  made  into  pap  or  pudding, 
chicken  broth,  with  other  light  ipoon-meats,  ate 
t) roper  • but  thole  who  are  farther  advanced  may  be 
allowed  fago  gruel,  and  if  the  fever  be  not  high,  a 
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little  boiled  chicken,  or  other  white  meats.  The 
drink  may  be  hyffop,  or  penny-royal  tea,  fweetened 
with  honey  or  fugar-candy,  fmall  wine-whey;  or 
if  the  patient  be  weak,  he  may  fometimes  be  allowed 
a little  negus. 

One  of  the  mod;  effedtual  remedies  in  the  chin- 
_ cough  is  change  of  air.  This  often  removes  the 
malady,  even  when  the  change  feems  to  be  from  a 
purer  to  a lefs  wholefome  air.  This  may  in  fome 
meafure  depend  on  the  patient’s  being  removed 
from  the  place  where  the  infection  prevails.  Mod: 
of  the  difeafes  of  children  are  infectious;  nor  is.it 
at  all  uncommon  to  find  the  chin-cough  prevailing 
in  one  town  or  village,  when  another,  at  a very 
fmall  diftance,  is  quite  free  from  it.  But  whatever 
be  the  caufe,  we  are  fure  of  the  faft.  No  time 
ought  therefore  to  be  loft  in  removing  the  patient 
at  l'ome  diftance  from  the  place  where  he  caught 
the  difeafe,  and,  if  poflible,  into  a more  pure  and 
warm  air*. 

When  the  difeafe  proves  violent,  and  the  patient 
is  in  danger  of  being  fuffocated  by  the  cough,  he 
ought  to  be  bled,  efpecially  if  there  be  a fever  with 
a hard  fullpulfe.  But  as  the  chief  intention  of 
bleeding  is  to  prevent  an  inflammation  of  the  lungs, 
and  to  render  it  more  fafe  to  give  vomits,  it  will  fell 
dom  be  necefiary  to  repeat  the  operation  ; yet  if 
there  are  fymptoms  of  an  inflammation  of  the  lun°s, 
a fecond  or  even  a third  bleeding  may  be  requiflte. 

,Ic  is  generally  reckoned  a favourable  fymptoni 
when  a fit  of  coughing  makes  the  patient  vomit* 
1 ins  cleanfes  the  ftomach,  and  greatly  relieves  the 


is  °Ug!,t  "0t  t0  be  chanrcl  tI!l  ths  di'eafe 

, - - • ,ne>  Jut  there  items  to  be  no  lufficient  reafon  for 

rP1T’  25  pn  ,entS  h"ve  b,:en  knowa  t0  benefit  from  a 

“ PT°,d3  °f  tbC  dife3fe-  h is  not  Efficient  to 
take  the  patient  out  daily  in  a carriage.  This  fe'Idom  anfwers 

anv  good  purpofe;  but  often  docs  hurt,  by  giving  him  cold 

cough. 
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cough.  It  will  therefore  be  proper  to  promote  this 
drlcharge,  either  by  fmall  dofes  of  ipecacuanha,  or 
the  vomiting  julep  recommended  in  the  Appen- 
dix *. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  make  children  drink  after  a 
vomit.  I have  often  feen  them  happily  deceived, 
by  infufing  a (cruph  or  half  a drachm  of  the  powder 
of  ipecacuanha  in  a tea  pot,  with  half  an  Engliffi 
pint  of  boiling  water.  If  this  be  difg'uifed  with  a 
few  drops  of  milk  and  a little  fugar,  they  will  ima- 
gine it  tea,  and  drink  it  very  greedily.  A fmall 
tea^cupful  of  this  may  be  given  every  quarter  of  an 
hour,  or  rather  every  ten  minutes,  till  it  operates. 
Whej)  the  child  begins  to  puke,  there  will  be  no 
occafion  for  drinking  any  more,  as  the  water  already 
on  the  ftomach  will  be  fufficient. 

Vomits  not  only  cleanfe  the  ftomach,  which  in 
this  difeafe  is  generally  loaded  with  vifcid  phlegm, 
but  they  likewife  promote  the  perfpiration  and  other 
fecretions,  and  ought  therefore  to  be  repeated  ac- 
cording to  the  obftinacy  of  the  difeafe.  They 
Ihould  not  however  be  ftrong;  gentle  vomits  fre- 
quently repeated  are  both  lefs  dangerous,  and  more 
beneficial  than  ftrong  one$. 

The  body  ought  to  be  kept  gently  open.  The 
belt  medicines  for  this  purpofe  are  rhubarb  and  its 
preparations,  as  the  fyrup,tin<5ture,  &c.  Of  thefe 
a tea-fpoonful  or  two  may  be  given  to  an  infant  twice 
or  thrice  a-day,  as  there  is  occafion.  To  fuch  as 
are  farther  advanced,  the  dofe  muft  be  propor- 
tionally increafed,  and  repeated  till  it  has  the  de- 
fired  effedt.  Thofe  who  cannot  be  brought  to  take 
the  bitter  tindture,  may  have  an  infufion  of  fenna 
and  prunes*  fweetened  with  manna,  coarfe  fugar, 
or  honey;  or  a few  grains  of  rhubarb  mixed  with 
a tea-fpoonful  or  two  of  fyrup,  or  currant  jelly, 

* See  Appendix,  Vomiting  Julep. 

fo 
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fo  as  to  difguife  the  tafte.  Moft  children  are  fond 
of  fyrups  and  jellies,  and  feldom  refufe  even  a dis- 
agreeable medicine  when  mixed  with  them. 

Many  people  believe  that  oily,  pedtoral,  and 
balfamic  medicines  pofiefs  wonderful  virtues  for  the 
cure  of  the  chin-c»ugh,  and  accordingly  exhibit 
them  plentifully  to  patients  of  every  age  and  confti- 
tution,  without  confidering  that  every  thing  of 
this  nature  muft  load  the  ftomach,  hurt  the°  di- 
geftion,  and  of  courfe  aggravate  the  diforder*. 

The  millepedes , or  wood-lice,  are  greatly  recom- 
mended for  the  cure  of  a chin-cough.  Thofe 
who  choofe  to  make  ufe  of  thefe  infefts,  may  infufe 
two  ounces  of  them  bruifed  in  an  Englilh  pint  of 
Small  white-wine  for  one  night.  Afterwards  the  li- 
quor may  be  drained  through  a cloth,  and  a table- 
fpoonful  of  it  given  to  the  patient  three  or  four 
times  a-day. 


Opiates  are  Sometimes  necefiary  to  allay  the  vio- 
lence of  the  cough.  For  this  purpofe  a little  of  the 
Syrup  of  poppies,  or  five,  Six,  or  Seven  drops  of 
laudanum,  according  to  the  age  of  the  patient,  may- 
be taken  in  a cup  ot  hyflop  or  penny-royal  tea,  and 
repeated  occasionally-}-. 

The  garlic  ointment  is  a well-known  remedy  in 
North- Britain  for  the  chin-cough.  It  is  made  by 
beating  in  a mortar  garlic  with  an  equal  quantity 
of  hogs  lard.  W ith  this  the  foies  of  the  feet  may 


the\°rm?UPLAN,,L  fays:.hehas  feen  manyg°od  effefts  from 
kermes  mineral  in  this  complaint,  the  cough  being  fre- 

on\  year3'  dV,ated  even  by  ^ flrft  dofe-  The  for  a clfild  of 

Honi  i r d’  V qUarCCr  °f  3 Srain  difr°lved  in  a cup  of  any 
liquid  repeated  two  or  three  times  a-day.  For  a child  of  two 

years  the  dofe  is  half  a gram  ; and  the  quantity  mull  be  thusin- 
creafed  ,n  proportion  to  the  age  of  the  patient 

f borne  recommend  the  extraft  of  hemlock  as  an  extraordi- 

abll  to  oSf  V 10  -thC  hooP,ng-couSh  J but  fo  far  as  I have  been 
able  to  obferve,  it  is  noway  luperior  to  opium,  which,  when  pro- 
perly admin, Acred,  will  often  relieve  fome  of  the  moA  trouble- 
fome  fymptoms  of  this  difordeT.  16 


be 
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be  rubbed  twice  or  thrice  a-day  ; but  the  bed  me* 
thod  is  to  fpread  it  upon  a rag,  and  apply  it  in  the 
form  of  plafter.  It  fhould  be  renewed  every  night 
and  morning  at  lead,  as  the  garlic  foon  lofes  its 
virtue.  This  is  an  exceeding  good  medicine  both 
in  the  chin-cough,  and  in  mod  other  coughs  of  an 
obdinate  nature.  It  ought  not  however  to  be  ufed 
when  the  patient  is  very  hot  or  feverifh,  led  it 
Ihould  increafe  thefe  fymptoms. 

The  feet  fhould  be  bathed  once  every  two  or 
three  days  in  lukewarm  water;  and  a Burgundy- 
pitch  plader  kept  condantly  between  the  fhoulders. 
But  when  the  difeafe  proves  very'violent,  it  will  be 
necedary,  indead  of  it,  to  apply  a blidering-pladei , 
and  to  keep  the  part  open  for  fome  time  with  idue- 


ointment. 

When  the  difeafe  is  prolonged,  and  the  patient 
is  free  from  a fever,  the  Peruvian  bark,  and  other 
bitters,  are  the  mod  proper  medicines.  The  bark 
may  either  be  taken  in  fubdance,  or  in  a deco&ion 
or  infufion,  as  is  mod  agreeable.  For  a child,  ten, 
fifteen,  or  twenty  grains,  according  to  the  age  o 
the  patient,  may  be  given  three  or  tour  times  a-day. 
For  an  adult,  half  a drachm  or  two  fcruples  will 
be  proper.  Some  give  the  extra#  of  the  bark  with 
carttharides;  but  to  manage  this  requires  a con- 
fiderable  attention.  It  is  more  fafe  to  give  a few 
grains  of  cador  along  with  the  bark,  A child  ot 
fix  or  feven  years  of  age  may  take  ieven  or  eight 
grains  of  cador,  with  fifteen  grains  of  powdered 
bark,  for  a d'ofe.  This  may  be  made  >nto  a mix- 
ture with  two  or  three  ounces  of  any  fimple  diddled 
water,  and  a little  fyrup,  and  taken  three  or  four 


times  a-day. 


* As  this  difeafe  is  evidently  fpafroodic,  I am  incline Jto  think 
that  tonic  medicines  will  in  time  be  tound  .be  mo  prep 
cure. 
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CHAP.  XXX. 

INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  STOMACH 
AND  OTHER  VISCERA. 


ALL  inflammations  of  the  bowels  are  dangerous 
and  require  the  mod  fpeedy  affiflance;  as  they 
frequently  end  in  a Suppuration,  and  iometimes  in 
a mortification,  which  is  ce’rtain  death. 

CAUSES  - An  inflammation  of  the  ftomadi 
rn„y  proceed  from  any  of  the  cubes  which  produce 
an  inflammatory  fever;  as  coid  liquor  drank  while 
the  body  is  warm,  obftru&ed  perfpiration,  or  the 
luoden  finking  in  of  any  eruption.  ]t  may  like- 
wi.e  proceed  from  the  acrimony  of  the  bile,  or  from 
acrid  and  (lunula., ng  fubftances  taken  into  the  (lo- 

v,d  “h  I°n=  Vr,tS  °r  Pur8es>  corrofive  poifons 
and  (ucil  like.  When  the  gout  has  been  repelled 

from  the  extremities,  either  by  cold  or  improoer 

applications,  it  often  occafions  an  inflammation' 0! 

im  the  r1'  T °u  lnd'g<-flible  fubftances  taken 
in  o he  llomach,  as  bones,  the  ftones  of  fruits  &c 
may  likewifc  have  that  effect  1 ac* 

'nalSYM,PfOMS- U is  “tended  with  a fixed 

pain  and  burning  heat  in  the  rtomach  ■ great  reft 

o“ « iLva  froan’  T*’  ^ 

ceffive  a’iS’,  iV;:  " and  fickners> 
culty  of  breathing  M h,  Xtrem!t)es;  diffi“ 

fornetimes  convulfiuns  an  i r C amm  - fweats  5 and 

mach  is  fwelled ^ often  T'  The  fto“ 

One  of  the  moll  rrrr  r fedsrhard  to  th^  touch. 

fenfe  of  pain  which  rh  ^ °f  thiS  difeafe  is  the 
' P«n,  which  the  patient  feels  upon  taking 
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any  kind  of  food  or  drink,  efpecially  if  it  be  either 
too  hot  or  too  cold. 

When  the  patient  vomits  every  thing  he  eats  or 
drinks,  is  extremely  reftlefs,  has  a hiccup,  with  an 
intermitting  pulfe,  and  frequent  fainting  fits,  the 
danger  is  very  great. 

REGIMEN. — —All  acrimonious,  heating,  and 
irritating  food  and  drink  are  carefully  to  be  avoided. 
The  weaknefs  of  the  patient  may  deceive  the  by- 
(landers,  and  induce  them  to  give  him  wines,  (pi- 
nts, or  other  cordials;  but  thefe  never  fail  to  in-' 
creafe  the  difeafe,  and  often  occafion  fudden  death. 
The  inclination  to  vomit  may  likewife  impofe  on 
the  attendants,  and  make  them  think  a vomit  ne- 
cefiary  ; but  that  too  is  almoft  certain  death. 

The  food  muft  be  light,  thin,  cool,  and  eafy  of 
digeftion.  It  muft  be  given  in  fmall  quantities,, 
and  fhould  neither  be  quite  cold  nor  too  hot.  Thin 
cmiel  made  of  barley  or  oatmeal,  light  toafted 
bread  diffolved  in  boiling  water,  or  very  weak 
chicken  broth,  are  the  moft  proper.  1 he  drink 
fhould  be  clear  whey,  barley-water,  water  in  which 
toafted  bread  has  been  boiled,  or  decottions  of 
emollient  vegetables;  as  liquorice  and  mai  in-mal- 
low roots,  farfaparilla,  or  the  like.  _ 

MEDICINE. Bleeding  in  this  difeale  is  ab- 

folutely  neceffary,  and  is  almoft  the  only  thing  that 
can  be  depended  on.  When  the  difeafe  proves  ob- 
ftinate,  it  will  often  be  proper  to  repeat  this  ope- 
ration feveral  times,  nor  muft  the  low  date  of  the 
pulfe  deter  us  from  doing  fo.  "1  he  pulle  indeed 
generally  rifes  upon  bleeding,  and  as  long  as  that 

is  the  cafe,  the  operation  is  fafe. 

Frequent  fomentations  with  lukewarm  water,  or 
a decocftion  of  emollient  vegetables,  are  likewile 
beneficial.  Flannel  cloths  dipped  in  thefe  muft  be 
applied  to  the  region  of  the  ftomach,  and  remove^ 
w they  grow  cool.  They  muft  neither  be  applied 
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too  warm,  nor  be  fuffered  to  continue  till  they  be- 
come quite  cold,  as  either  of  thefe  extremes  would 
aggravate  the  difeafe. 

The  feet  and  legs  ought  likewife  to  be  fre- 
quently bathed  in  lukewarm  water,  and  warm  bricks 
or  poultices  may  be  applied  to  the  foies  of  the  feet. 
The  warm  bath,  if  it  can  be  conveniently  ufed, 
will  be  of  great  fervice. 

In  this*  and  all  other  inflammations  of  the  bowels, 
an  epifpaftic,  or  bliftering-plafter,  applied  over  the 
part  affefted,  is  one  of  the  beft  remedies  I know. 

I have  often  ufed  it,  and  do  not  recoiled  one  in- 
itance  wherein  it  did  not  give  relief  to  the  pa- 
tient. r 


The  only  internal  medicines  which  we  fball  ven- 
ture to  recommend  in  this  difeafe,  are  mild  clyfters. 
Thefe  may  be  made  of  warm  water,  or  thin  water- 
gruel  and  if  the  patient  is  coftive,  a little  fweet 
oil,  honey,  or  manna,  may  be  added.  Clyfters 
anfwer  the  purpofe  of  an  internal  fomentation, 
while  they  keep  the  body  open,  and  at  the  fame 
time  nourifh  the  patient,  who  is  often  in  this  dif- 
eafe unable  to  retain  any  food  upon  his  ftomach. 
For  thele  reaions  they  muft  not  be  ne°-!e<5ted  as 
the  patient’s  life  may  depend  on  them.  & 3 


INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  INTESTINES 

This  is  one  of  the  moft  painful  and  dangerous 
difeales  that  mankind  is  liable  to.  It 

of°thl 1 ftofr°mhthe  hmlcaufes  as  ^e  inflammation 

the  ftomach  j to  which  may  be  added  coftive 

t?£s  7Z'  T"?  unrire 

« dale  tmtde’d  bee  aorSaleardr  malt  liquors’ 

n Ty  likewife  be  occafioncd’  tyT  rupture  ^by 
Icirrhous  tumours  of  y 1 upture,  py 

F°fice  fides  grow lg  by  Chdr  ^ 
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The  inflammation  of  the  inteftines  is  denomi- 
nated Iliac  pajfion , Enteritis , &c.  according  to  the 
name  of  the  parts  affedted.  The  .treatment  how- 
ever is  nearly  the  fame  whatever  part  of  the  intef- 
tinal  canal  be  the  feat  of  the  difeafe;  we  (hall  there- 
fore omit  thefe  diftinaions,  left  they  fhould  perplex 


the  reader. 

The  fy  ml  toms  here  are  nearly  the  fame  as  in  the 
foregoing  difeafe;  only  the  pain,  if  pofiible,.is 
more  acute,  and  is  fitua*td  lower.  1 he  vomiting 
is  likewife  more  violent,  and  iometimes  even  the 
excrements,  together  with  the  clyfters,  are  dif- 
charged  by  the  mouth.  The  patient  is  continually 
belching  up  wind,  and  has  often  an  obftruaion  of 

his  urine.  . . , 

While  the  pain  fhifts  and  the  vomiting  only 

returns  at  certain  intervals,  and  while  the  clyfters 
pafs  downwards,  there  is  ground  for  hope;  but  when 
the  clyfters  and  faces  are  vomited,  and  the  patient 
is  exceeding  weak,  with  a low  fluttering  pul  ft,  a 
pale  countenance,  and  a difagreeable  or  (linking 
breath,  there  is  great  realon  to  fear  that  the  con  e- 
quences  will  prove  fatal.  Clammy  fweats,  black 
foetid  (tools,  with  a fmall  intermitting  pulle,  and 
a total  ceflfation  of  pain,  are  figns  of  a mortification 
already  begun,  and  of  approaching  death. 

REGIMEN. The  regimen  in  this  difeaie  is 

in  ere neral  the  fame  as  in  an  inflammation  of  the 
ftomach.  The  patient  muft  be  kept  quiet,  avoid- 
ing cold,  and  all  violent  paflions  of  the  mind. 
H?s  food  ought  to  be  very  light,  and  given  in  fmall 
quLoddes  ; his  drink  weak  and  diluting ; as  clear 
whey,  barley-water,  and  fuch  like. 

MEDICINE. Bleeding  in  this,  as  well  as 

in  the  inflammation  of  the  ftomach,  is  of  the  gteateft 
imnortance  It  fhould  be  performed  as  foon  as  the 
fymptoms  appear,  and  molt  be  repeated  accord, ng 
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to  the  ftrength  of  the  patient,  and  the  violence  of 
the  difeafe. 

. A bliftering-plafter  is  here  like  wife  to  be  applied 
immediately  over  the  part  where  the  mod  violent 
pain  is.  This  not  only  relieves  the  pain  of  the 
bowels,  but  even  clyfters  and  purgative  medicines. 
Which  before  had  no  effeft,  will  operate  when  the 
blitter  begins  to  rife. 

Fomentations  and  laxative  clyfters  are  by  no 
means  to  be  omitted.  The  patient’s  feet  and  lem; 
ftiould  frequently  be  bathed  in  warm  water  ; and 
cloths  dipped  in  it  applied  to  his  belly.  Bladders 
filled  with  warm  water  may  likewife  be  applied  to 
the  region  of  the  navel,  and  warm  bricks,  or  bottles 
hi  ed  with  warm  water,  to  the  foies  of  the  feet. 
ie  c yfters  may  be  made  of  barley-water  or  thin 

butt  rWltTha  r5  and  1?fteried  with  fweec  oil  or  frefh 
butter  Thefe  may  be  adminiftered  every  two  or 

thrft«  hours,  or  oftener,  if  the  patient  /ond^s 

if  the  difeafe  does  not  yield  to  clyfters  and  fo 
mentations,  recourfe  muft  be  had  to  pretty  W 
purgatives j but  as  thefe,  by  irritating  the  bowels3 
often  increafe  their  contradtion,  and  by  that  means 
ruftrate  them  own  intention,  it  will  be  neceffarv 
to  join  them  with  opiates,  which,  by  allaying  the 
pam,  and  relaxing  the  lpafmodic  contractions  of 

verTwell3  is7|S„|the  pUrf°fJ  °f  °Pening  the  body 
Two  ounces  of  thefe  mav  be'ddrf  ’ ‘'altS- 

Klh  pint  of  warm  water  or  rhin  t VtdJm  an 

ful  of  it  taken  every  half  hour  fiN  ^ atea‘cuP- 
the  fame  time  fifteen  \ IC  °Perates-  Ac 

Of  laudanum  may  be  given’ dr°pS 
mint  or  fimple  cinna, non-water  V pepper" 

tation,  and  prevent  the  vom.ung,  &fP  ' ,rri- 

u 3 
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" Acids  have  often  a very  happy  e fife  ft  in  Faying 
the  vomiting,  and  appeafing  the  other  violent  fymp- 
toms  of  this  difeafe.  It  will  therefore  be  of  uie  to 
iharpen  the  patient’s  drink  with  cream  of  tartar, 
juice  of  lemon  ; or,  when  thefe  cannot  be  ob- 
tained, with  vinegar.  . ... 

But  it  often  happens  that  no  liquid  whatever  will 
flay  on  the  ftomach.  In  this  cafe  the  patient  mult 
take  purging  pills.  I have  generally  found  the 
following  antwer  very  well:  Take  jalap  in  powder, 
and  vitriolated  tartar,  of  each  half  a drachm,  opium 
one  grain,  Cafrile  foap  as  much  as  will  make  the 
trials  fit  for  pills.  Thefe  muft  be  taken  at  one 
dofe,  and  if  they  do  not  operate  in  a few  hours, 

theifda  ftoofcannot  be  procured  by  any  of  the  above 

means,  it  will  be  Th«e  tftEfen 

in  warm  water  up  to  the  bieait. 

this  fucceed  wiien  other  means  had  been  tried  in 
vafn  The  patient  muft  continue  .0  the  water  as 
lon^  as  he  can  eafily  bear  it  without  fainting,  and 

if  one  immerfion  has  not  the  defined effeft,  t m y 
, r,Tf*r\  n foon  as  the  patient  s ltrengtn  anu 

fpi,UsPat‘;  ret  ,i  d"  It  is  nfore  fafe  for  him  to  go 
■ Sentiy  into  the  bath,  than  to  continue  too  long 

* • time;  .ndf  mis 

V\t  has 1 lorn e bun e s happened,  after  all  other  means 
_*c  ” • aoui  had  been  tried  to  no  purpofe, 

«*  P'S"™*  brought  about  by  immetfing  the  pa- 
that  this  v.  as  dk>  G , , tc).  0r  making 

tient’s  lower  emtnt,  and  dafhing  his 

him  walk  upon  a P . . . : ' .er  This  method, 

legs  and  thighs  with  u is  i„ 

when  oihtrs  fail,  a . hut  a doubtful 

deed  attended  with  tome  danger,  but 

remedy  is  better  than  »°"e— mon  to  give  quick- 
In  delperate  c„tes  1 , ouantity  of  leveral 

filvcr.  This  may  be  given  to  the  q y ounces. 
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ounces,  or  even  a pound,  but  fhould  not  exceed 
that*.  When  there  is  reafon  to  fufpett  a mortifi- 
cation of  the  guts,  this  medicine  ought  not  to  be 
tried.  In  that  cafe  it  cannot  cure  the  patient,  and 
will  only  haften  his  death.  But  when  the  obftruc- 
tion  is  occafioned  by  any  caufe  that  can  be  removed 
by  force,  quickfilver  is  not  only  a proper  medi- 
cine, but  the  belt  that  can  be  adminiftered,  as  it  is 
the  fitteft  body  we  know  for  making  its  way  through 
the  inteftinal  canal.  G 

If  the  difeafe  proceeds  from  a rupture,  the  patient 
mult  be  laid  with  his  head  very  low,  and  the  in- 
teftines  returned  by  gentle  prefTure  with  the  hand" 
Jr  this,  with  fomentations  and  clyfters,  fhould  not 
lucceed,  recourfe  muft  be  had  to  a furgicai  opera- 
tion, which  may  give  the  patient  relief. 

Such  as  would  avoid  this  excruciating  and  dan- 
gerous dileale,  muft  take  care  never  to  be  too  lono- 
without  a ftool.  Some  who  have  died  of  it  have 
had  feveral  pounds  of  hard  dry  faces  taken  out  of 
their  guts.  They  fhould  hkewife  beware  of  eatine 
too  freely  of  four  or  unripe  fruits,  or  drinkinf 
itale  windy  l.quors,  &c.  J have  known  it  brought 
on  by  ltv.ng  too  much  on  baked  fruits,  which  are 
fcldom  good  It  hkewife  proceeds  frequently  from 
cold  caught  by  wet  clothes,  &c.  but  efpecially  from 
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The  colic  has  a great  refemblance  to  the  two  nre 
cedtng  difedes,  both  in  its  fymptoms  and 
or  cure.  It  is  generally  attended  with  coftivenefs 

t tj  s j"  “°  .» 

which  prerents  it  getting  ovfr  ,|te  Pylllr'oJ0"?”  k'  ll,e.llo,"achr 
“cot  fhould  be  hung  up  by  the  heeh  in  i°  Ca/e  the  Pa’ 
be  difcharggedP  b/ltb mont'  °rd"  Ih“  9^- 

' and. 
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and  acute  pain  of  the  bowels;  and  requires  di- 
luting diet,  evacuations,  fomentations,  &c. 

Colics  are  varioufly  denominated  according  to 
their  caufes,  as  the  flatulent , the  bilious,  the  hyfteric , 
the  nervous , &c.  As  each  of  tnele  requires  a par- 
ticular method  of  treatment,  we  lhall  point  out 
their  moft  general  fymptoms,  and  the  means  to  be 
ufed  fur  their  relief. 

The  flatulent , or  wind-colic,  is  generally  occa- 
lioned  by  an  indifcreet  ufe  of  unripe  fruits,  meats 
of  hard  riigeflion,  windy  vegetables,  fermenting 
liquors,  and  fuch  like.  It  may  likewife  proceed 
from  an  obftrucled  perlpiration,  or  catching  cold. 
Delicate  people,  whole  digeftive  powers  are  weak, 
are  mod  liable  to  this  kind  of  colic. 

The  flatulent  colic  may  either  a fled  the  ftomach 
or  inteftines.  It  is  attended  with  a painful  flrctch- 
ing  of  the  affeded  part.  The  patient  feels  a 
rumbling  in  his  guts,  and  is  generally  relieved  by  a 
difcharge  of  wind,  either  upwards  or  downwards. 
The  pain  is  feldorn  confined  to  any  particular  part, 
as  the  vapour  wanders  from  one  divifion  of  the 
bowels  to  another  till  it  finds  a vent. 

When  the  difeafe  proceeds  from  windy  liquor, 
green  fruit,  four  herbs,  or  the  like,  the  befl  medi- 
cine on  the  firft  appearance  of  the  fymptoms  is  a 
drarn  of  brandy,  gin,  or  any  good  Ipirits.  "I  m pa- 
tient fliould  likewife  fit  with  his  feet  upon  a warm 
hearth-ftone,  or  apply  warm  bricks  to  them;  and 
warm  cloths  may  be  applied  to  his  flomach  and 

bowels.  . . 

This  is  the  only  colic  wherein  ardent  fpirits,  ipice- 

ries,  or  any  thing  of  a hot  nature,  may  be  ven- 
tured upon.  Nor  indeed  are  they  to  be  ufed  here 
unlefs  at  the  very  beginning,  before  any  iymptoms 
of  inflammation  appear.  We  have  rcafon  to  be- 
lieve, that  a colic  occafioned  by  wind  or  flatulent 

food  might  always  be  cured  by  fpirits  and  warm 
D liquors. 
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liquors,  if  they  were  taken  immediately  upon  per- 
ceiving the  firft  uneafinefs;  but  when  the  pain  has 
continued  for  a confidcrable  time,  and  there  is  rea- 
ion  to  fear  an  inflammation  of  the  bowels  is  al- 
ready begun,  all  hot  things  are  to  be  avoided  as 
poifon,  and  the  patient  is  to  be  treated  in  the  fame 
manner  as  for  the  inflammation  of  the  inteflines. 

Several  kinds  of  food,  as  honey,  eggs,  &c.  oc- 
caflon  colics  in  fome  particular  conftitutions.  I 
have  generally  found  the  beft  method  of  cure  for 
thele  was  to  drink  plentifully  of  fmall  diluting  li- 
quors, as  water  gruel,  fmall  pofiet,  water  with 
toaitcd  bread  ibaked  in  it,  &c. 

Colics  which  proceed  from  excefs  and  indi- 
geflion  generally  cure  themfelves  by  occafioning 
vomiting  or  purging.  Thele  difcharges  are  by  no 
means  to  be  flopped,  but  promoted  by  drinking 
plentifully  of  warm  water,  or  weak  pofiet.  When 
their  violence  is  over,  the  patient  may  take  a dofe 
ol  rhubarb,  or  any  other  gentle  purge,  to  carry  off 
the  dregs  of  his  debauch. 

Colics  which  are  occafioned  by  wet  feet,  or  catch- 
ing cold,  may  generally  be  removed  at  the  begin- 
ning, by  .bathing  the  feet  and  legs  in  warm  water, 
and  drinking  fuch  warm  diluting  liquors  as  will 
promote  the  perforation,  as  weak  wine-whey,  or 
water-gruel,  with  a fmall  quantity  of  fpirits  in 

it.  * 


Ihofe  flatulent  colics,  which  prevail  fo  much 
among  country  people,  might  generally  be  pre- 
vented  were  they  careful  to  change  their  clothes 
when  they  get  wet.  They  ought  likewile  to  take  a 
tram,  or  to  drink  fome  warm  liquor  after'eatino- 
any  kino  of  green  traflm  We  do  not  mean  tS 
recommend  the  practice  of  dram-drinking,  but  in 
us  cafe  ardent  ipints  prove  a real  medicine,  and 
ndeeu  the  befl  that  can  be  adminiftered.  A glafs 
o goo  peppermint  water  will  have  nearly  the 

lame 
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fame  effeft  as  a glafs  of  brandy,  and  in  (ome  calcs 
is  rather  to  be  preferred. 

The  bilious  colic  is  attended  with  very  acute  pains 
about  the  region  of  the  navel.  The  patient  com- 
plains of  great  third,  and  is  generally  codive.  He 
vomits  a hot,  bitter,  yellow-coloured  bile,  which 
being  difcharged,  feems  to  afford  fome  relief,  but  is 
quickly  followed  by  the  fame  violent  pain  as  before. 
As  the  didemper  advances,  the  propenfity  to  vomit 
fometimes  increafes  fo  as  to  become  almod  conti- 
nual, and  the  proper  motion  of  the  inteftines  is  fo 
far  perverted,  that  there  are  all  the  fymptoms  of  an 
impending  iliac  paffion. 

If  the  patient  be  young  and  ftrong,  and  the  pulfe 
full  and  frequent,  it  will  be  proper  to  bleed,  after 
which  cly Iters  may  be  adminiliered.  Clear  whey  or 
gruel,  fharpened  with  the  juice  of  lemon,  or  cream 
of  tartar,  muft  be  drank,  freely.  Small  chicken- 
broth,  with  a little  manna  diffolved  in  it,  or  a flight 
decodion  of  tamarinds,  are  likewife  very  proper, 
or  any  other  thin,  acid,  opening  liquor. 

Befides  bleeding  and  plentiful  dilution,  it  will  be 
neceffary  to  foment  the  belly  with  cloths  dipped  in 
warm  water,  and  if  this  fhould  not  fucceed,  the  pa- 
tient muft  be  immerfed  up  to  the  bread:  in  warm 
water. 

In  the  bilious  colic  the  vomiting  is  often  very 
difficult  to  redrain.  When  this  happens,  the  patient 
may  drink  a deco&ion  of  toaded  bread,  or  an  infu- 
flon  of  garden-mint  in  boiling  water.  Should  thefe 
not  have  the  dedred  effedt,  the  ialine  draught,  with 
a few  drops  of  laudanum  in  it,  may  be  given,  and 
repeated  accoiding  to  the  urgency  of  the  fymptoms. 
A fmall  quantity  of  Venice  treacle  may  be  fpread  in 
form  of  a cataplafm,  and  applied  to  the  pit  of  the 
ftomacb.  Clydcrs,  with  a proper  quantity  of  Ve- 
nice treacle  or  liquid  laudanum  in  them,  may  like- 
wife be  frequently  adminidered. 


The 
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The  hy ft  eric  coljc  bears  a great  refemblance  to  the 
bilious.  It  is  attended  with  acute  pains  about 
the  region  of  the  ftomach,  vomiting,  What 

the  patient  vomits  in  this  cafe  is  commonly  or  a 
greenifh  colour.  There  is  a great  finking  ot  the 
fpirits,  with  deje&ion  of  mind  and  difficulty  of 
breathina,  which  are  the  charaderiftic  fymptoms  of 
this  diforder.  Sometimes  it  is  accompanied  with 
the  jaundice,  but  this  generally  goes  off  of  its  own 
accord  in  a few  days. 

In  this  colic  all  evacuations,  as  bleeding,  purg- 
ing, vomiting,  &c.  do  hurt.  Every  thing  that 
weakens  the  patient,  or  finks  the  Ipirits,  is  to  be 
avoided.  If  however  the  vomiting  ffiould  prove 
violent,  lukewarm  water,  or  lmall  poffet,  may  be 
drank  to  cleanfe  the  ftomach.  Afterwards  the  pa- 
tient may  take  fifteen,  twenty,  or  twenty-five  drops 
of  liquid  laudanum  in  a glafs  of  cinnamon-water. 
This  may  be  repeated  every  ten  or  twelve  hours  till 
the  fymptoms  abate. 

The  patient  may  likewife  take  four  or  five  of  the 
foetid  pills  every  fix  hours,  and  drink  a cup  of  pen- 
ny-royal tea  after  them.  If  afafeetida  ffiould  prove 
difagreeable,  which  is  fometimes  the  cafe,  a tea- 
fpoonful  of  the  tindure  of  caftor  in  a cup  of  penny- 
royal tea,  or  thirty  or  forty  drops  of  the  balfam  of 
Peru  dropped  upon  a bit  of  loaf-fugar,  may  be 
taken  in  its  ftead.  The  anti-hyfteric  plafter  may 
alfo  be  uled,  which  has  often  a good  effed*. 

The  nervous  colic  prevails  among  miners,  fmel- 
ters  of  lead,  plumbers,  the  manufadurers  of  white 
lead,  &c.  It  is  very  common  in  the  cyder  coun- 
ties of  England,  and  is  fuppofed  to  be  occafioned 
by  the  leaden  veffels  uled  in  preparing  that  liquor. 
It  is  likewife  a frequent  difeafe  in  the  Weft  Indies, 
where  it  is  termed  the  dry  belly-ache. 

* See  Appendix,  Anti-hyjhric  Plajltr. 

No 
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No  difeafe  of  the  bowels  is  attended  with  more 
exciuciating  pain  than  this.  Nor  is  it  foon  at  an 
end.  I have  known  it  continue  eight  or  ten  days 
with  very  little  intermiffion,  the  body  all  the  while 
continuing  bound  in  fpite  of  medicine,  yet  at  length 
yield,  and  the  patient  recover*.  It  generally  how- 
ever leaves  the  patient  weak,  and  often  ends  in  a 
palfy. 

The  general  treatment  of  this  difeale  is  fo  nearly 
the  fame  with  that  of  the  iliac  paffion,  or  inflam- 
mation of  the  guts,  that  we  fhail  not  infifl  upon  it. 
The  body  is  to  be  opened  by  mild  purgatives  given 
in  fmall  dofes,  and  frequently  repeated,  and  their 
operation  mu  ft  be  aflifted  by  foft  oily  clyllers,  fo- 
mentations, &c.  1 he  c aft o r oil  is  reckoned  pecu- 

liarly proper  in  this  difeafe.  It  may  both  be  mixed 
with  the  clyfters  and  given  by  the  mouth  f. 

The  Barbadoes  tar  is  laid  to  be  an  efficacious 
medicine  in  this  complaint.  It  may  be  taken  to  the 
quantity  of  two  drachms  three  times  a-day,  or 
oftener  if  the  ftomach  will  bear  it.  This  tar,  mixed 
with  an  equal  quantity  of  llrong  rum,  is  likewile 
proper  for  rubbing  the  lpine,  in  cafe  any  tingling, 
or  other  fymptoms  of  a pally,  are  felt.  When  the 
tar  cannot  be  obtained,  the  back  may  be  rubbed 
with  ftrong  lpirits,  or  a little  oil  of  nutmegs  or  of 
rofemary. 

If  the  patient  remains  weak  and  languid  after 
this  difeafe,  he  muff  take  exercile  on  horfeback, 
and  ufe  an  infufion  of  the  Peruvian  bark  in  wine. 
When  the  difeafe  ends 'in  a palfy,  the  Bath  waters 
are  found  to  be  extremely  proper. 

* As  the  fmoke  of  tobacto  thrown  into  the  bowels  will  often 
procure  a ftool  when  all  otner  means  have  failed,  an  apparatus 
tor  this  purpofe  ought  to  be  kept  by  every  turgeon.  It  may 
be  purchafed  at  a finall.expence,  and  will  be  of  lcrvice  in  feveral 
other  cafes,  as  the  recovery  of  drowned  perfons,  &c. 

f The  dofe  is  from  one  table-lpoonful  to  two  or  three,  if 
necefl’ary  to  open  the  body. 

I 7 To 
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To  avoid  this  kind  of  colic,  people  mud  diun 
all  four  fruits,  acid:;,  and  audere  liquors,  &c. 
Thofe  who  work  in  lead  ought  never  -to  go  to 
their  bufinefs  fading,  and  their  food  fhould  be 
oily  or  fat.  They  may  take  a glafs  of  falad 
oil,  with  a little  brandy  or  rum,  every  morning, 
but  fhould  never  take  fpirits  alone.  Liquid  ali- 
ment is  bed  for  them;  as  fait  broths,  &c;  but 
low  living  is  bad.  They  diould  frequently  go  a 
little  out  of  the  tainted  air  ; and  fhould  never 
iuffer  themfelves  to  be  codive.  In  the  Wed: 
Indies,  and  on  the  coad  of  Guinea,  it  has  been 
found  of  great  ufe,  for  preventing  this  colic,  to 
wear  a piece  of  flannel  round  the  waid,  and  to 
drink  an  infufion  of  ginger  by  way  of  tea. 

Sundry  other  kinds  of  this  difeafe  miaht  be 
mentioned,  but  too  many  didin&ions  would  tend 
only  to  perplex  the  reader.  Thofe  already  men- 
tioned are  the  mod  material,  and  fhould  indeed 
be  attended  to,  as  their  treatment  is  very  differ- 
ent. But  even  perfons  who  are  not  in  a con- 
dition to  didinguifh  very  accurately  in  thefe  mar- 


inflammation  of  the  kidneys. 


CAUSES This  difeafe 

any  of  thofe  caufes  which  prod 


may  proceed  from 
uce  an  inflammatory 


fever. 
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fever.  It  may  likewife  be  occafioned  by  wounds  or 
bruifes  of  the  kidneys;, /fmall  Hones  or  gravel  lodg- 
ing within  them;  by  ftrong  diuretic  medicines;  as 
i'pirits  of  turpentine,  tindure  of  cantharides,  &c. 
Violent  motion,  as  hard  riding  or  walking,  efpe- 
cially  in  hot  weather,  or  whatever  drives  the  blood 
too  forcibly  into  the  kidneys,  may  occafion  this 
malady.  It  may  likewife  proceed  from  lying  too 
foft,  too  much  on  the  back,  involuntary  contrac- 
tions, or  fpafms>  in  the  urinary  vefiels,  &c. 

SYMPTOMS. There  is  a fharp  pain  about 

the  region  of  the  kidneys,  with  fome  degree  of  fe- 
ver, and  a ftupor  or  dull  pain  in  the  thigh  of  the 
affeded  fide.  The  urine  is  at  firft  clear,  and  after- 
wards of  a reddifh  colour;  but  in  the  word:  kind  of 
the  difeafe  it  generally  continues  pale,  is  palled  with 
difficulty,  and  commonly  in  fmall  quantities  at  a 
time.  The  patient  feels  great  uneafmefs  when  he 
endeavours  to  walk  or  fit  upright.  He  lies  with 
moll;  eafe  on  the  affeded  fide,  and  has  generally  a 
naufea  or  vomiting,  refembling  that  which  happens 
in  the  colic. 

This  difeafe  however  may  be  diftinguifhed  from 
the  colic  by  the  pain  being  feated  farther  back,  and 
by  the  difficulty  of  palling  urine  with  which  it  is 
conllantly  attended. 

REGIMEN. Every  thing  of  a heating  or 

ftimulating  nature  is  to  be  avoided.  T he  food  muff 
be  thin  and  light;  as  panado,  fmall  broths,  with 
mild  vegetables,  and  the  like-  Emollient  and  thin 
liquors  muft  be  plentifully  drank  ; as  clear  whey,  or 
balm-tea  fweetened  with  honey,  decodions^  of 
marlh-mallow  roots,  with  barley  and  liquorice, 
&c.  The  patient,  notwithllanding  the  vomiting, 
muft  conllantly  keep  fipping  fmall  quantities  ol 
thefe  or  other  diluting  liquors.  Nothing  fo  lafely 
and  certainly  abates  the  inflammation,  and  expels 

the  obftruding  caufe,  as  copious  dilution.  The 

patient 
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patient  mud  be  kept  eafy,  quiet,  and  free  from 
cold,  as  long  as  any  fymptoms  of  inflammation 
remain. 

MEDICINE. Bleeding  is  generally  necef- 

fary,  efpecially  at  the  beginning.  Ten  or  twelve 
ounces  may  be  let  from  the  arm  or  foot  with  a lan- 
cet, and  if  the  pain  and  inflammation  continue,  the 
operation  may  be  repeated  in  twenty  four  hours, 
efpecially  if  the  patient  be  of  a full  habit.  Leeches 
may  likewife  be  applied  to  the  hsmorrhoidal  veins, 
as  a difcharge  from  thefe  will  greatly  relieve  the 
patient. 

Cloths  dipped  in  warm  water,  or  bladders  filled 
with  it,  mutt  be  applied  as  near  as  pofflble  to  the 
part  affefled,  and  renewed  as  they  grow  cool.  If 
tne  bladders  be  filled  with  a decodlion  of  mallows 
and  camomile  flowers,  to  which  a little  faffron  is 
added,  and  mixed  with  about  a third  part  of  new 
milk,  it  will  be  ftill  more  beneficial. 

Emollient  clyfters  ought  frequently  to  be  admi- 
niltered;  and  if  thele  do  not  open  the  body,  a little 
fait  and  honey  or  manna  may.be  added  to  them. 

The  fame  courfe  is  to  be  followed  where  gravel  or 
ftone  is  lodged  in  the  kidney,  but  when  the  gravel 
or  (lone  is  feparated  from  the  kidney,  and  lodges  in 
the  Ureter  , it  will  be  proper,  beiides  the  fomen- 
tations, to  rub  the  (mall  of  the  back  with  fweetoil 
and  to  give  gentle  diuretics  5 asjuniper-water  fweet- 
ened  with  the  fyrup  of  mar(h-mallows  : a tea- 
fpoonful  of  the  (weet  fpirits  of  nitre,  with  a few 
drops  of  laudanum,  may  now  and  then  be  put  in  a 
cup  of  the  patient’s  drink.  He  ought  likew  fc  to 

btY^tea^^ 
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When  the  difeafe  is  protra&ed  beyond  the  feventh 
or  eighth  day,  and  the  patient  complains  of  a ftupor 
and  heavinels  of  the  part,  has  frequent  returns  of 
chillnefs,  fhivering,  &c.  there  is  reafon  to  fufpect 
that  matter  is  forming  in  the  kidney,  and  that  an 
abfcefs  will  enfu°. 

When  matter  in  the  urine  {hews  that  an  ulcer  is 
already  formed  in  the  kidney,  the  patient  muft  be 
careful  to  abftain  from  all  acrid,  lour,  and  i'alted  pro- 
vifions;  and  to  live  chiefly  upon  mild  mucilaginous 
hei  bs  and  fruits,  together  with  the  broth  of  young 
animals,  made  with  barley,  and  common  pot-herbs, 
&c.  His  drink  may  be  whey,  and  butter-milk 
that  is  not  four.  The  latter  is  by  fome  reckoned 
a fpecific  remedy  in  ulcers  of  the  kidneys.  To  an- 
fwer  this  character,  however,  it  muft  be  drank  for 
a confiderable  time.  Chalybeate  waters  have  like- 
wife  been  found  beneficial  in  this  difeafe.  This 
medicine  is  eafily  obtained,  as  it  is  found  in  every 
part  of  Great  Britain.  It  muft  likewife  be  ufed  for 
a confiderable  time,  in  order  to  produce  any  falu- 
tary  effebls. 

Thole  who  are  liable  to  frequent  returns  of  inflam- 
mation, or  obftrudions  of  the  kidneys,  muft  abftain 
from  wunes,  efpecially  fuch  as  abound  with  tartar; 
and  their  food  ought  to  be  light  and  of  ea!y  digef- 
tion.  They  fhould  ufe-  moderate  exercife,  and 
fhould  not  lie  too  hot,  nor  too  much  on  their  back. 


INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  BLADDER. 

The  inflammation  of  the  bladder  proceeds,  in  a 
great  mealure,  from  the  fame  caufes  as  that  of  the 
kidneys.  It  is  known  by  an  acute  pain  towards 
the  bottom  of  the  belly,  and  difficulty  of  pafftng 
urine,  with  fome  degree  of  fever,  a conftant  in- 
clination to  go  to  ftool,  and  a perpetual  defire  to 
make  water. 


This 
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This  difeafe  muft  be  treated  on  the  fame  princi- 
ples as  the  one  immediately  preceding.  The  diet 
muft  be  light  and  thin,  and  the  drink  of  a coolino- 
nature.  - Bleeding  is  very  proper  at  the  beginning^ 
and  in  robuft  conftitutions  it  will  often  be  neceflary 
to  repeat  it.  The  lower  patt  of  the  belly  fhould  be 
fomented  with  warm  water,  or  a decoftion  of  mild 
vegetables  j and  emollient  clyfters  ought  frequently 
to  be  adminiftered,  &c. 

The  patient  fhould  abftain  from  every  thing  that 
is  of  a hot,  acrid  and  {Emulating  quality,  and 
fhould  live  entirely  upon  fmall  broths,  gruels,  or 
mdd  vegetables. 

A ftoppage  of  urine  may  proceed  from  other 
caufes  befides  an  inflammation  of  the  bladder  j as  a 
Iwelli/ig  of  the  hemorrhoidal  veins  ; hard  * faces 
lodged  m the  return-,  aftonein  the  bladder;  excre- 
scences in  the  urinary  pillages,, a palfy  of  the  blad- 
der, hyftenc  afFe&ions,  &c.  Each  of  thefe  requires 
a particular  treatment,  which  does  not  fall  under 
our  prefent  confideration.  We  {hall  only  obferve 
that  in  all  of  them  mild  and  gentle  applications  are 
the  lafelt,  as  ftrong  diuretic  medicines,  or  things  of 
an  irritating. nature,  generally  increafe  the  danger- 
i have  known  fome  perfons  kill  themfelves  by  in- 
troducing probes  into  the  urinary  palfages,  to  re- 
move  as  they  thought,  fomewhat  that  obftrucfted 
he  d.fcharge  of  urine,  and  others  bring  on  a violent 
inflammauon  of  the  bladder,  by  uflng  ftrong  diure- 
tics, as  oil  of  turpentine,. &c.  for  that  purpofe. 

INFLAMMATION  of  the  liver. 
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CAUSES, Befides  the  common  caufes  of  in- 

flammation, we  may  here  reckon  the  following,  viz . 
exceffive  fatnefs,  a fcirrhus  of  the  liver  itfelf,  vio- 
lent fhocks  from  ftrong  vomits  when  the  liver  was 
before  unfound,  an  aduft  or  atrabiliarian  ftate  of 
the  blood,  any  thing  that  fuddenly  cools  the  liver 
after  it  has  been  greatly  heated,  ftones  obftrutfting 
the  courfe  of  the  bile,  drinking  ftrong  wines  and 
fpirituous  liquors,  ufing  hot  fpicy  aliment,  obfti- 
nate  hypochondriacal  affe&ions,  &c. 

SYMPTOMS. This  difeafe  is  known  by  a 

painful  tenfion  of  the  right  fide  under  the  falfe  ribs, 
attended  with  fome  degree  of  fever,  a fenfe  of 
weight,  or  fulnefs  of  the  part,  difficulty  of  breath- 
ing, loathing  of  food,  great  thirft,  with  a pale  or 
yellowifh  colour  of  the  fkin  and  eyes. 

The  fympoms  here  are  various,  according  to  the 
degree  of  inflammation,  and  likewife  according  to 
the  particular  part  of  the  liver  where  the  inflamma- 
tion happens.  Sometimes  the  pain  is  fo  inconfider- 
able,  that  an  inflammation  is  not  fo  much  as  fuf- 
pefted;  but  when  it  happens  in  the  upper  or  convex 
part  of  the  liver,  the  pain  is  more  acute,  the  pulfe 
quicker,  and  the  patient  is  often  troubled  with  a 
dry  cough,  a hiccup,  and  a pain  extending  to  the 
fhoulder,  with  difficulty  of  lying  on  the  left  fide,  &c. 

This  difeafe  may  be  diftinguifhed  from  the  pleu- 
rify  by  the  pain  being  lefs  violent,  ieated  under  the 
falfe  ribs,  the  pulfe  not  fo  hard,  and  by  the  diffi- 
culty of  lying  on  the  left  fide.  It  may  be  diftin- 
euifhed  from  the  hyfteric  and  hypochondriac  dii- 
orders  by  the  degree  of  fever  with  which  it  is  always 


attended.  . ... 

This  difeafe,  if  properly  treated,  is  feldom  mor- 
tal. A conftant  hiccuping,  violent  fever,  and  ex- 
ceffive  thirft,  are  bad  fymptoms.  If  it  ends  in  a 
fuppuration,  and  the  matter  cannot  be  difcharged 
outwardly,  the  danger  is  great.  vVhen  the  fcnrhus 
14- 
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of  the  liver  enfues,  the  patient,  if  he  obferves  a 
proper  regimen,  may  neverthelefs  live  a number  of 
years  tolerably  eafy  } but  if  he  indulge  in  animal 
food  and  ftrong  liquors,  or  take  medicines  of  an 
acrid  or  irritating  nature,  the  fcirrhus  will  be  con- 
verted into  a cancer,  which  mud  infallibly  prove 

M il  L ^ 1 • 

REGIMEN. The  fame  regimen  is  to  be  ob- 

erved  in  this  as  in  other  inflammatory  diforders. 
All  hot  things  are  to  be  carefully  avoided,  and  cool 
diluting  liquors,  as  whey,  barley-water,  &c.  drank 
freely.  1 he  food  muft  be  light  and  thin,  and  the 

b°A^a^We11  as  the  mind>  kePc  eafy  and  quiet. 

MEDICINE. Bleeding  is  proper  at  the  be- 

ginning of  this  difeafe,  and  it  will  often  be  neceffary, 
even  though  the  pulfe  fhould  not  feel  hard,  to  repeat 

l vlolent  purgatives  are  to  be  avoided  ; the 
body  however  mult  be  kept  gently  open.  A decoc- 
tion of  tamarinds,  with  a little  honey  or  manna, 
wiH  anfwer  this  purpofe  very  well.  The  fide  affect- 
ed mult  be  fomented  in  the  manner  direfted  in  the 
o regoing  dileales.  Mild  laxative  clylters  Ihould 

be  frequently  adminiltercd ; and  if  the  pain  Ihould 
notwithstanding  continue  violent,  a bliftering  plafter 
naay  be  applied  over  the  part  affedted  ; or  rather  a 
plaltermade  of  gum  ammoniac  and  vinegar  of  fquills. 
Medicines  which  promote  the  fecretion  of  urine 
avea  very  good  effedt  here.  For  this  purpofe  half 
a drachm  of  purified  nitre,  or  a tea-fpoonful  of  the 
fweeu  fpirits  of  nitre,  may  be  taken  in  a cuo  of  the 
patient  s drink  three  or  four  times  a-day.  * 

mh,  nenthere1ISLan  inclination  to  fweat,  it  ought 
e promoted,  but  not  by  warm  fudorifics  The 
only  thing  to  be  ufed  for  that  purpofe  pLty  of 

ns  in  all  other  topical  infla^Lns.  o^h^o^ru^ 
nothing  that  is  colder  than  the  blood. 
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If  the  ftools  fhould  be  loofe,  and  even  ftreaked 
with  blood,  no  means  muft  be  ufed  to  flop  them, 
unlefs  they  be  fo  frequent  as  to  weaken  the  patient. 
Loofe  ftools  often  prove  critical,  and  carry  off  the 


difeafe. 

If  an  abfcefs  or  impofthume  is  formed  in  the  liver, 
all  methods  fhould  be  tried  to  make  it  break  and 
difcharge  itfelf  outwardly,  as  fomentations,  the  ap- 
plication of  poultice.s,  ripening  cataplafms,  &c. 
Sometimes  indeed  the  matter  of  an  abfcefs  comes 
away  in  the  urine,  and  fometimes  it  is  difcharged 
by  ftool,  but  thefe  are  efforts  of  Nature  which  no 
means  can  promote.  When  the  abfcefs  burfts  into 
the  cavity  of  the  abdomen  at  large,  death  muft  enfue; 
nor  will  the  event  be  more  favourable  when  the  ab- 
fcefs is  opened  by  an  incifion,  unlefs  in  cafes  where 
the  liver  adheres  to  the  peritoneum,  fo  as  to  form  a 
bag  for  the  matter,  and  prevent  it  from  falling  into 
the  cavity  of  the  abdomen ; in  which  cate  opening 
the  abfcefs  by  a fufficiently  large  incifion  will  pro- 
bably fave  the  patient’s  life*. 

If  the  diforder,  in  fpite  of  all  endeavours  to  the 
contrary,  ftiould  end  in  a fcirrhus,  the  patient  muft 
be  careful  to  regulate  his  diet,  &c.  in  fuch  a manner 
as  not  to  aggravate  the  difeafe.  He  muft  not  in- 
dulge in  flefh,  fifh,  ftrong  liquors,  or  any  highly 
feafoned  or  faked  proviftons  ; but  fhould,  for  the 
moft  part,  live  on  mild  vegetables,  as  fruits  and 
roots,  taking  gentle  exercife,  and  drinking  whey, 
barley-water,  or  butter-milk.  If  he  takes  any  thing 
ftronger,  it  fhould  be  fine  mild  ale,  which  is  leis 

heating  than  wines  or  fpirits. 

We  fhall  take  no  notice  of  inflammations  ot  the 
other  vifcera.  They  muft  in  general  be  treated  upon 
the  fame  principles  as  thole  already  mentioned. 


* I know  a gentleman  who  has  had  feveral  abfcelTes  of  the 
liver  opened,  and  is  now  a ftrong  and  healthy  man,  though  above 

eighty  years  of  age«  The 
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The  chief  rule  with  refpedt  to  all  of  them  is,  to  let 
blood,  to  avoid  every  thing  that  is  ftrong,  or  of  a 
heating  nature,  to  apply  warm  fomentations  to  the 
part  aflfedted,  and  to  caufe  the  patient  to  drink  a 
fufficient  quantity  of  warm  diluting  liquors. 


CHAP.  XXXI. 

OF  THE  CHOLERA  MORBUS,  AND  OTHER 

EXCESSIVE  DISCHARGES  FROM  THE 
STOMACH  AND  BOWELS. 

rT''HE  cholera  morbus  is  a violent  purging  and  vo- 
A miting,  attended  with  gripes,  ficknefs,  and  a 
conftant  defire  to  go  to  ftool.  It  comes  on  fud- 
denly,  and  is  moft  common  in  autumn.  There  is 
hardly  any  difeafe  that  kills  more  quickly  than  this, 
when  proper  means  are  not  ufed  in  due  time  for 
removing  it. 

CAUSES. It  is  occafioned  by  a redundancy 

and  putrid  acrimony  of  the  bile  ; cold  ; food  that; 
eafily  turns  rancid  or  four  on  the  ftomach  j as  but- 
ter, bacon,  fweet- meats,  cucumbers,  melons,  cher- 
ries, and  other  cold  fruits*.  It  is  fometimes  the 
effect  of  ftrong  acrid  purges  or  vomits,  or  of  poi- 
sonous fubftances  taken  into  the  ftomach.  It  may 
likewife  proceed  from  violent  paflions  or  affedtions 
of  the  mind;  as  fear,  anger,  &c. 

SYMP  TOMS. It  is  generally  preceded  by  a 

cardialgia , or  hearD-burn,  four  belchings,  and  fla- 
tulencies, with  pain  of  the  ftomach  and  inteftines. 
To  theie  fucceed  exceflive  vomiting,  and  purging 

* I have  been  twice  brought  to  the  gates  of  death  by  this  dif- 
eafe, and  both  times  it  was  occafioned  by  eating  rancid  bacon. 
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of  green,  yellow,  or  blackifh  coloured  bile,  with  a 
diftenfion  of  the  ftomach,  and  violent  griping  pains. 
There  is  likewife  a great  third,  with  a very  quick 
unequal  purfe,  and  often  a fixed  acute  pain  about 
the  region  of  the  navel.  As  the  difeafe  advances, 
the  pulfe  often  finks  fo  low  as  to  become  quite  im- 
perceptible, the  extremities  grow  cold,  or  cramped, 
and  are  often  covered  with  a clammy  fweat,  the 
urine  is  obftrudted,  and  there  is  a palpitation  of  the 
heart.  Violent  hiccuping,  fainting,  and  convul- 
sions, are  the  figns  of  approaching  death. 

MEDICINE. — —At  the  beginning  of  this  dif- 
eafe, the  efforts  of  nature  to  expel  the  offending 
caufe  Should  be  aflifted,  by  promoting  the  purging 
and  vomiting.  For  this  purpofe  the  patient  mult 
drink  freely  of  diluting  liquors;  as  whey,  butter- 
milk, warm  water,  thin  water-gruel.  Small  poffet, 
or,  what  is  perhaps  preferable  to  any  of  them,  very 
weak  chicken  broth.  This  fhould  not  only  be 
drank  plentifully  to  promote  the  vomiting,  but  a 
clyfter  of  it  given  every  hour  in  order  to  promote 

the  purging.  . , . , c 

After  thefe  evacuations  have  been  continued  for 
fome  time,  a decoftion  of  toafted  oat- bread  may 
be  drank  to  flop  the  vomiting.  The  bread  fhould 
be  toafted  till  it  is  of  a brown  colour,  and  after- 
wards boiled  in  Spring  water.  If  oat-biead  cannot 
be  had,  wheat-bread,  or  oat-meal  well  toafted, 
may  be  ufed  in  its  Stead.  If  this  does  not  put  a flop 
to  the  vomiting,  two  table-fpoonfuls  of  the  Saline 
julep,  with  ten  drops  of  laudanum,  may  be  taken 
every  hour  till  it  ceales. 

The  vomiting  and  purging  however  ought  never 
to  be  Slopped  too  foon.  As  long  as  theie  dis- 
charges do  not  weaken  the  patient,  they  are  Salu- 
tary, and  may  be  allowed  to  go  on,  or  rather  ought 
to  be  promoted.  But  when  the  patient  is  weak- 
ened by  the  evacuations,  which  may  be  known 
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from  the  finking  of  his  pulfe,  &c.  recourfe  muft 
immediately  be  had  to  opiates,  as  recommended 
above;  to  which  may  be  added  ftrong  wines,  with 
fpirituous  cinnamon  waters,  and  other  generous 
cordials.  Warm  negus,  or  ftrong  wine-whey,  will 
likewife  be  necefiary  to  lupport  the  patient  s lpirits, 
and  promote  the  perfpiration.  His  legs  fhould  be 
bathed  in  warm  water,  and  afterwards  rubbed  with 
flannel  cloths,  or  wrapped  in  warm  blankets,  and 
warm  bricks  applied  to  the  foies  of  his  feet.  Flan- 
nels wrung  out  of  warm  fpirituous  fomentations 
fhould  likewife  be  applied  to  the  region  of  the  fto- 
mach. 

When  the  violence  of  the  difeafe  is  over,  to  pre- 
vent a relapfe,  it  will  be  neceffary  for  fome  time 
to  continue  the  ufe  of  fmall  dofes  of  laudanum. 
Ten  or  twelve  drops  may  be  taken  in  a glafs  of 
wine,  at  leaft  twice  a-day,  for  eight  or  ten  days. 
The  patient's  food  ought  to  be  nourifhing,  but 
taken  in  fmall  quantities,  and  he  fhould  ufe  mode- 
rate exercife.  As  the  ftomach  and  inteftines  are 
generally  much  weakened,  an  infufion  of  the  bark, 
or  other  bitters,  in  fmall  wine,  fharpened  with  the 
elixir  of  vitriol,  may  be  drank  for  fome  time. 

Though  phyficians  are  feldom  called  in  due  time 
in  this  difeafe,  they  ought  nor  to  defpair  of  re- 
lieving the  patient  even  in  the  moft  defperate  cir- 
cumftances.  Of  this  I lately  faw  a very  ftriking 
proof  in  an  old  man  and  his  fon,  who  had  been 
both  feized  with  it  about  the  middle  of  the  night. 
I did  not  fee  them  till  next  morning,  when  they 
had  much  more  the  appearance  of  dead  than  of 
living  men.  No  pulfe  could  be  felt ; the  extremi- 
ties were  cold  and  rigid,  the  countenance  was 
ghaftly,  and  the  ftrength  almoft  quite  exhaufted. 
Yet  from  this  deplorable  condition  they  were  both 
recovered  by  the  ufe  of  opiates  and  cordial  medi- 
cines. 
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OF  A DIARRHCEA,  or  LOOSENESS. 

A looseness,  in  many  cafes,  is  not  to  be  confi- 
dered  as  a dileate,  but  rather  as  a lalutary  eva- 
cuation. It  ought  therefore  never  to  be  flopped, 
unlefs  when  it  continues  too  long,  or  evidently 
weakens  the  patient.  As  this  however  fometimes 
happens,  we  fhall  point  out  the  mod  common 
caules  of  a loofenefs,  with  the  proper  method  of 
treatment. 

When  a loofenefs  is  occafioned  by  catching  cold, 
or  an  obftru&ed  perfpiration,  the  patient  ought  to 
keep  warm,  to  drink  freely  of  weak  diluting  li- 
quors, to  bathe  his  feet  and  legs  frequently  in  luke- 
warm water,  to  wear  flannel  next  his  fkin,  and  to 
take  every  other  method  to  reftore  the  perfpira- 
tion. 

In  a loofenefs  which  proceeds  from  excefs  or  re- 
pletion, a vomit  is  the  proper  medicine.  Vomits 
not  only  cleanfe  the  ftomach,  but  promote  all  the 
fecretions,  which  renders  them  of  great  import- 
ance in  carrying  off  a debauch.  Haifa  drachm  of 
ipecacuanha  in  powder  will  anfwer  this  purpofe 
very  well.  A day  or  two  after  the  vomit,  the 
fame  quantity  of  rhubarb  may  be  taken,  and  re- 
peated two  or  three  times,  if  the  loofenefs  conti- 
nues. The  patient  ought  to  live  upon  light  vege- 
table food  of  eafy  digeft.ion,  and  to  drink  whey, 
thin  gruel,  or  barley-water. 

A loofenefs,  occafioned  by  the  obftrudtion  of  any 
cuflomary  evacuation,  generally  requires  bleeding. 
If  that  does  not  fucceed,  other  evacuations  may  be 
fubftituted  in  the  room  of  thole  which  are  ob- 
ftru&ed.  At  the  fame  time,  every  method  is  to  be 
taken  to  reftore  the  ulual  dilcharges,  as  not  only 
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the  cure  of  the  difeafe,  but  the  patient’s  life,  may 
depend  on  this. 

A periodical  loofenefs  ought  never  to  be  flopped. 
It  is  always  an  effort  of  Nature  to  carry  off  fome 
offending  matter,  which,  if  retained  in  the  body, 
might  have  fatal  effedts.  Children  are  very  liable 
to  this  kind  of  loofenefs,  efpecially  while  teething. 
It  is  however  fo  far  from  being  hurtful  to  them, 
that  fuch  children  generally  get  their  teeth  with 
leaft  trouble.  If  thefe  loofe  ftools  fhould  at  any 
time  prove  four  or  griping,  a tea-fpoonful  of  mag- 
nefiaalba,  with  four  or  five  grains  of  rhubarb,  may 
be  given  to  the  child  in  a little  panado,  or  any  other 
food.  This,  if  repeated  three  or  four  times,  will 
generally  correct  the  acidity,  and  carry  off  the 
griping  ftools. 

A diarrhoea,  or  loofenefs,  w'hich  proceeds  from 
violent  paffions  or  affedtions  of  the  mind,  muft  be 
treated  with  the  greateft  caution.  Vomits  in  this 
cafe  are  highly  improper.  Nor  are  purges  fafe, 
unlefs  they  be  very  mild,  and  given  in  fmall  quan- 
tities. Opiates,  and  other  antifpafmodic  medicines, 
are  moft  proper.  Tenor  twelve  drops  of  liq,uid 
laudanum  may  be  taken  in  a cup  of  valerian  or 
penny-royal  tea  every  eight  or  ten  hours,  till  the 
fymptoms  abate.  Eafe,  cheerfulnefs,  and  tran- 
quillity of  mind  are  here  of  the  greateft  import- 
ance. 

When  a loofenefs  proceeds  from  acrid  or  poifon- 
o.us  fubftances  taken  into  the  ftomach,  the  patient 
muft  drink  large  quantities  of  diluting  liquors, 
with  oil  or  fat  broths,  to  promote  vomiting  and 
purging.  Afterwards,  if  there  be  reafon  to  fuf- 
pedt  that  the  bowels  are  inflamed,  bleeding  will  be 
neceffary.  Small  doles  of  laudanum  may  likewife 
be  taken  to  remove  their  irritation. 

When  the  gout,  repelled  from  the  extremities, 
occafions  a loofenefs,  it  ought  to  be  promoted  by 

gentle 
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gentle  dofes  of  rhubarb,  or  other  mild  purgatives. 
The  gouty  matter  is  likewifeto  befolicited  towards 
the  extremities  by  warm  fomentations,  cataplalms, 
&c.  The  peripiration  ought  at  the  fame  time  to 
be  promoted  by  warm  diluting  liquors  j as  wine- 
whey  with  fpirits  of  hartfhorn,  or  a few  drops  of 
liquid  laudanum,  in  it. 

When  a loofenefs  proceeds  from  worms,  which 
may  be  known  from  the  fliminefs  of  the  ftools, 
mixed  with  pieces  of  decayed  worms,  &c.  medi- 
cines mud  be  given  to  kill  and  carry  off  thefe  ver- 
min, as  the  powder  of  tin  with  purges  of  rhubarb 
and  calomel.  Afterwards  lime-water,  either  alone, 
or  with  a fmall  quantity  of  rhubarb  infufed,  will 
be  proper  to  (Lengthen  the  bowels,  and  prevent 
the  new  generation  of  worms. 

A loofenefs  is  often  occafioned  by  drinking  bad 
water.  When  this  is  the  cafe,  the  difeafe  gene- 
rally proves  epidemical.  When  there  is  reafon  to 
believe  that  this  or  any  other  difeafe  proceeds  from 
the  ufe  of  unwholelome  water,  it  ought  immedi- 
ately to  be  changed,  or,  if  that  cannot  be  done,  it 
may  be  corre&ed  by  mixing  with  it  quick  lime, 
chalk,  or  the  like. 

In  people  whofe  ftomachs  are  weak,  violent  exer- 
cife  immediately  after  eating  will  occafion  a loofe- 
nefs. ' Though  the  cure  of  this  is  obvious,  yet.  it 
will  be  proper,  befides  avoiding  violent  exerciie, 
to  ufe  fuch  medicines  as  tend  to  brace  arid  (Length- 
en the  ftomach,  as  infufions  of  the  bark,  with  other 
bitter  and  aftringent  ingredients,  in  white  wine. 
Such  perfons  ought  likewifc  to  take  frequently  a 
pi  a is  or  two  of  old  red  port,  or  good  claret. 

° From  whatever  caufe  a loofenefs  proceeds,  when 
it  is  found  necefiary  to  check  it,  the  diet  ought  to 
confift  of  rice  boiled  with  milk,  and  flavoured  with 
cinnamon ; rice-jelly,  fago  with  red  port  j and 

the  lighter  forts  of  flefti-meat  roafled.  1 he  drink 

may 
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may  be  thin  water-gruel,  rice-water,  or  weak  broth 
made  from  lean  veal,  or  with  a fheep’s  head,  as  be- 
ing more  gelatinous  than  mutton,  beef,  or  chicken- 
broth. 

Perfons  who,  from  a peculiar  weaknefs,  or  too 
great  an  irritability  of  the  bowels,  are  liable  to 
frequent  returns  of  this  difeafe,  fhould  live  tem- 
perately, avoiding  crude  fummer  fruits,  all  un- 
wholelome  foods,-  and  meats  of  hard  digeftion.  They 
ought  likewife  to  beware  of  cold,  moifture,  or 
whatever  may  obftrud't  the  perfpiration,  and  fhould 
wear  flannel  next  the  fkin.  All  violent  paflions, 
as  fear,  anger,  &c.  are  likewife  carefully  to  be 
guarded  againft. 

OF  VOMITING. 

Vomiting  may  proceed  from  various  caufes  ; as 
excefs  in  eating  and  drinking;  foulnefs  of  the  fto- 
mach  ; the  acrimony  of  the  aliments;  a tranflation 
of  the  morbific  matter  of  ulcers,  of  the  gout,  the 
eryfipelas,  or  other  difeafes,  to  the  ftomach.  It 
may  likewife  proceed  from  aloofenefs  having  been 
too  fuddenly  flopped ; from  the  floppage  of  any 
cuflomary  evacuation,  as  the  bleeding  piles,  the 
menfes , &c.  from  a weaknefs  of  the  ftomach,  the 
colic,  the  iliac  paflion,  a rupture,  a fit  of  the  gra- 
vel, worms;  or  from  any  kind  of  poifon  taken  into 
the  ftomach.  It  is  an  ufual  fymptom  of  injuries 
done  to  the  brain  ; as  contufions,  compreflions,  &c. 
It  is  likewife  a fymptom  of  wounds  or  inflamma- 
tions of  the  diaphragm,  inteftines,  fpleen,  liver, 
kidneys,  &c. 

Vomiting  may  be  occafioned  by  unufual  mo- 
tions, as  failing,  being  drawn  backwards  in  a car- 
riage, &c.  It  may  likewife  be  excited  by  vio- 
lent paflions,  or  by  the  idea  of  naufeous  or  difagree- 
able  objeds,  efpecially  of  fuch  things  as  have  for- 
merly 
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merly  produced  vomiting.  Sometimes  it  proceeds 
from  a regurgitation  of  the  bile  into  the  ftomach  : 
in  this  cafe,  what  the  patient  vomits  is  generally 
of  a yellow  or  greenifh  colour,  and  has  a bitter 
tafte.  Perfons  who  are  fubjed  to  nervous  affec- 
tions are  often  fuddenly  feized  with  violent  fits  of 
vomiting.  Laftly,  vomiting  is  a common  fymp- 
tom  of  pregnancy.  In  this  cafe  it  generally  comes 
on  about  two  weeks  after  the  ftoppage  of  the 
menfes , and  continues  during  the  fir  It  three  or  four 
months. 

When  vomiting  proceeds  from  a foul  ftomach  or 
indigeftion,  it  is  not  to  be  confidered  as  a difeafe, 
but  as  the  cure  of  a difeafe.  It  ought  therefore  to 
be  promoted  by  drinking  lukewarm  water,  or  thin 
gruel.  If  this  does  not  put  a (top  to  the  vomiting,  a 
dofe  of  ipecacuanha  may  be  taken,  and  worked  off 
with  weak  camomile-tea. 

When  the  retroceffion  of  the  gout,  or  the  ob- 
ftrudion  of  cuftomary  evacuations,  occafion  vo- 
miting, all  means  mult  be  ufed  to  reftore  thefe  dif- 
charges;  or,  if  that  cannot  be  effected,  their  place 
muft  be  fupplied  by  others,  as  bleeding,  purging, 
bathing  the  extremities  in  warm  water,  opening 
ifl'ues,  fetons,  perpetual  blifters,  &rc. 

When  vomiting  is  the  effed  of  pregnancy,  it 
may  generally  be  mitigated  by  bleeding,  and  keep- 
ing the  body  gently  open.  The  bleeding  however 
ought  to  be  in  fmail  quantities  at  a time,  and  the 
purgatives  fnould  be  of  the  mildeft  kind,  as  figs, 
ftewed  prunes,  manna,  or  fenna.  Pregnant  wo- 
men are  moft  apt  to  vomit  in  the  morning,  imme- 
diately after  getting  out  of  bed,  which  is  owing 
partly  to  the  change  of  pofture,  but  more  to  the 
emptinefs  of  the  ftomach.  It  may  generally  be 
prevented  by  taking  a difh  of  coffee,  tea,  or  iome 
light  breakfaft  in  bed.  Pregnant  women  who  are  af- 
flided  with  vomiting  ought  to  be  kepteafy  both  in 
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body  and  mind.  They  fhould  neither  allow  their 
ftomachs  to  be  quite  empty,  nor  fhould  they  eat 
much  at  once.  Cold  water  is  a very  proper  drink 
in  this  cafe  ; if  the  ftomach  be  weak,  a little  brandy 
may  be  added  to  it.  If  the  fpirits  are  low,  and 
the  perfon  apt  to  faint,  a fpoonful  of  cinnamon- 
water,  with  a little  marmalade  of  quinces  or  oranges, 
may  be  taken. 

If  vomiting  proceeds  from  weaknefs  of  the  fto- 
mach, bitters  will  be  of  fervice.  Peruvian  bark 
infufed  in  wine  or  brandy,  with  as  much  rhubarb  as 
will  keep  the  body  gently  open,  is  an  excellent  me- 
dicine in  this  cafe.  The  elixir  of  vitriol  is  alfo  a 
good  medicine.  It  may  be  taken  in  the  dofe  of 
fifteen  or  twenty  drops,  twice  or  thrice  a-day,  in  a 
glafs  of  wine  or  water.  Plabitual  vomitings  are 
fometimes  alleviated  by  making  oyfters  a principal 
part  of  diet. 

A vomiting,  which  proceeds  from  acidities  in  the 
ftomach,  is  relieved  by  alkaline  purges.  The  beft: 
medicine  of  this  kind  is  the  magnefia  alba,  a tea- 
fpoonful  of  which  may  be  taken  in  a difh  of  tea  or 
a little  milk,  three  or  four  times  a-day,  or  oftener 
if  neceftary,  to  keep  the  body  open. 

When  vomiting  proceeds  from  violent  paflions, 
or  affections  of  the  mind,  all  evacuants  muft  be 
carefully  avoided,  efpecially  vomits.  Thefe  are 
exceedingly  dangerous.  The  patient  in  this  cafe 
ought  to  be  kept  perfectly  eafy  and  quiet,  to  have 
the  * > ,ind  loothed,  and  to  take  fome  gentle  cordial, 
as  negus,  or  a little  brandy  and  water,  to  which  a 

adceddr°PS  °f  laudanum  may  occafionally  be 

When  vomiting  proceeds  from  fpafmodic  affec- 
tions of  the  ftomach,  mufk,  caftor,  and  other 
antilpalmodic  medicines,  are  of  ufe.  Warm  and 
aromatic  plafters  have  likewife  a good  effect.  The 
ftomach-plafter  of  the  London  or  Edinburgh  dif- 

penfatory 
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penfatory  may  be  applied  to  the  pic  of  the  ftomach, 
or  a plafter  of  theriaca , which  will  anfwer  rather 
better.  Aromatic  medicines  may  likewife  be  taken 
inwardly,  as  cinnamon  or  mint  tea,  wine  with 
fpiceries  boiled  in  it,  &c.  The  region  of  the  fto- 
mach may  be  rubbed  with  sether,  or,  if  that  can- 
not be  had,  with  ftrong  brandy,  or  other  fpirits. 
The  belly  fhould  be  fomented  with  warm  water, 
or  the  patient  immerfed.up  to  the  bread  in  a warm 
bath. 

I have  always  found  the  faline  draughts  taken  in 
the  adtof  effervefcence,  of  fingular  ufe  in  flopping 
a vomiting,  from  whatever  caufe  it  proceeded. 
Thefe  may  be  repeated  by  diflolving  a drachm  of 
the  fait  of  tartar  in  an  ounce  and  half  of  frefli  le- 
mon-juice, and  adding  to  it  an  ounce  of  pepper- 
mint-water, the  fame  quantity  of  fimple  cinnamon- 
water,  and  a little  white  fugar.  This  draught 
muft  be  fwallowed  before  the  effervefcence  is  quite 
over,  and  may  be  repeated  every  two  hours,  or 
oftener,  if  the  vomiting  be  violent.  A violent 
vomiting  has  fometimes  been  flopped  by  cupping 
on  the  region  of  the  ftomach  after  all  other  means 

had  failed.  * 

As  the  leaft  motion  will  often  bring  on  the  vo- 
miting again,  even  after  it  has  been  flopped,  the 
patient  muft  avoid  all  manner  of  action.  The  diet 
muft  be  fo  regulated  as  to  fit  eafy  upon  the  ftomach, 
and  nothing  fhould  be  taken  that  is  hard  of  di- 
geftion.  We  do  not  however  mean  that  the  pa- 
tient fhould  live  entirely  upon  flops.  Solid  food, 
in  this  cafe,  often  fits  eafier  on  the  ftomach  than 
liquids. 
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OF  THE  DIABETES,  AND  OTHER 
DISORDERS  OF  THE  KIDNEYS 
AND  BLADDER. 

npHE  diabetes  is  a frequent  and  exceffive  dif- 
charge  of  urine.  It  is  feldom  to  be  met  with 
among  young  people  ; but  often  attacks  perfons  in 
the  decline  of  life,  efpecially  thofe  who  follow  the 
more  violent  employments,  or  have  been  hard 
drinkers  in  their  youth. 

CAUSES. A diabetes  is  often  the  confe- 

quence  of  acute  difeafes,  as  fevers,  fluxes,  &c. 
where  the  patient  has  fuffered  by  excefiive  evacua- 
tions ; it  may  alfo  be  occafioned  by  great  fatigue, 
as  riding  long  journies  upon  a hard-trotting  horfe, 
carrying  heavy  burdens,  running,  &c.  It  may  be 
brought  on  by  hard  drinking,  or  the  ufe  of  ftrong 
Simulating  diuretic  medicines,  as  tindure  of  canr- 
tharides,  fpirits  of  turpentine,  and  fuch  like.  It 
is  often  the  effcd:  of  drinking  too  great  quantities 
of  mineral  waters.  Many  imagine  that  thefe  wifi 
do  them  no  lervice  unle-fs  they  be  drank  in  great 
quantities,  by  which  miftake  it  often  happens  that 
they  occalion  worfe  difeafes  than  thofe  they  were 
intended  to  cure.  In  a word,  this  difeafe  may  ei- 
ther proceed  from  too  great  a laxity  of  the  organs 
which  fecrete  the  urine,  from  fomething  that  ftimu-- 
lates  the  kidneys  too  much,  or  from  a thin  diffolved 
ltate  or  the  blood,  which  makes  roo  or  eat  » mun. 


fleraiiy  exceeds  in  quantity  all  the  liquid  food  which 
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the  patient  takes.  It  is  thin  and  pale,  of  a fweet- 
ifh  tafte,  and  an  agreeable  fmell.  The  patient  has 
a continual  thirtt,  with  fome  degree  of  fever;  his 
mouth  is  dry,  and  he  fpits  frequently  a frothy 
fpittle.  The  ftrength  fails,  the  appetite  decays, 
and  the  flefh  waftes  away  till  the  patient  is  reduced 
to  fkin  and  bone.  There  is  a heac  of  the  bowels; 
and  frequently  the  loins,  tefticles,  and  feet  are 
fwelled. 

This  difeafe  may  generally  be  cured  at  the  be- 
ginning ; but  after  it  has  continued  long,  the  cure 
becomes  very  difficult.  In  drunkards,  and  very 
old  people,  a perfedl  cure  is  not  to  be  expe&ed. 

REGIMEN. Every  thing  that  {Emulates  the 

urinary  paffages,  or  tends  to  relax  the  habit,  mull; 
be  avoided.  For  this  reafon  the  patient  ffiould  live 
chiefly  on  folid  food.  His  thirtt  may  be  quenched 
with  acids;  as  forrel,  juice  of  lemon,  or  vinegar. 
The  mucilaginous  vegetables,  as  rice,  fago,  and 
falop,  with  milk,  are  the  mod  proper  food.  Of 
animal  fubftances,  fhell-fiffi  are  to  be  preferred  ; as 
oyfters,  crabs,  &c. 

The  drink  may  be  Briftol  water.  When  that 
cannot  be  obtained,  lime  water,  in  which  a due 
proportion  of  oak- bark 'has  been  macerated,  may 
be  ufed.  The  white  decodtion  *,  with  ifinglafs  dif- 
folved  in  it,  is  likewife  a very  proper  drink. 

The  patient  ought  daily  to  take  exercife,  but  it 
ffiould  be  fo  gentle  as  not  to  fatigue  him.  He 
ffiould  lie  upon  a hard  bed  or  matrafs.  Nothing 
hurts  the  kidneys  more  than  lying  too  foft.  A 
warm  dry  air,  the  ufe  of  the  flefh  bruffi,  and  every 
thing  that  promotes  perfpiration,  is  of  icrvice.  lHor 
this  reafon  the  patient  ought  to  wear  flannel  next 
his  ikin.  A large  ftrengthcning  platter  may  be  ap- 
plied to  the  back;  or,  what  will  anfwer  better,  a 
great  part  of  the  body  may  be  wrapped  in  platter. 


* See  Appendix,  White  Deco  a ion. 
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MEDICINE. — -Gentle  purges,  if  the  patient  be 
hot  too  much  weakened  by  the  difeafe,  have  a good 
effeft.  They  may  confift  of  rhubarb,  with  carda- 
mum  feeds,  or  any  other  fpiceries,  infufcd  in  wine, 
and  may  be  taken  in  fuch  quantities  as  to  keep  the 
body  gently  open. 

The  patient  mutt  next  have  recourfe  to  aftrin- 
gents  and  corroborants.  Half  a drachm  of  powder 
made  of  equal  parts  of  allum  and  the  infpiffated 
juice  commonly  called  Terra  Japonica , may  be 
taken  four  times  a-day,  or  oftner,  if  the  ftomach 
will  bear  it.  The  allum  mutt  firft  be  melted  in  a 
crucible  j afterwards  they  may  both  be  pounded 
together.  Along  with  every  dofe  of  this  powder 
the  patient  may  take  a tea-cupful  of  the  tindture  of 
rofes  *. 

If  the  patient’s  ftomach  cannot  bear  the  allum  in 
fubftance,  whey  may  be  made  of  it,  and  taken  in 
the  dofe  of  a tea-cupful  three  or  four  times  a-day. 
The  allum-whey  is  prepared  by  boiling  two  Eng- 
lish quarts  of  milk  over  a flow  fire,  with  three 
drachms  of  allum,  till  the  curd  feparates. 

Opiates  are  of  fervice  in  this  difeafe,  even  though 
the  patient  refts  well.  They  take  off  fpafm  and 
irritation,  and  at  the  fame  time  leffen  the  force  of 
the  circulation.  Ten  or  twelve  drops  of  liquid 
laudanum  may  be  taken  in  a cup  of  the  patient’s 
drink  three  or  four  times  a-day. 

The  belt  corroborants  which  we  know,  are  the 
Peruvian  bark  and  wine.  A drachm  of  bark  may 
be  taken  in  a glafs  of  red  port  or  claret  three  times 
a-day.  The  medicine  will  be  both  more  efficaci- 
ous and  lefs  difagreeable,  if  fifteen  or  twenty  drops 
of  the  acid  elixir  of  vitriol  be  added  to  each  dole. 
Such  as  cannot  take  the  bark  in  fubftance  may  ufe 
the  decodlion,  mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of  red 
wine,  and  ffiarpened  as  above. 


* See  Appendix,  PinSure  of  Rofes. 
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There  is  a difeafe  incident  to  labouring  people  in 
the  decline  of  life,  called  an  I N C O N TI- 
NE N C T of  Urine.  But  this  is  very  different 
from  a diabetes,  as  the  water  paffes  off  involun- 
tarily by  drops,  and  does  not  exceed  the  ufual 
quantity.  This  difeafe  is  rather  troublefome  than 
dangerous.  It  is  owing  to  a relaxation  of  the 
fphincter  of  the  bladder,  and  is  often  the  effect  of 
a palfy.  Sometimes  it  proceeds  from  hurts,  or 
injuries  occafioned  by  blows,  bruifes,  preternatural 
labours,  &c.  Sometimes  it  is  the  effet  of  a fe- 
ver. It  may  likewife  be  occafioned  by  a long  ufe 
of  ftrong  diuretics,  or  of  (limulating  medicines  in- 
jected into  the  bladder. 

This  difeafe  may  be  mitigated  by  the  ufe  of 
allringent  and  corroborating  medicines,  fuch  as 
have  been  mentioned  above;  but  we  do  not  re- 
member ever  to  have  feen  it  cured. 

In  an  incontinency  of  urine,  from  whatever  caufe, 
a piece  of  fponge  ought  to  be  worn,  or  a bladder 
applied  in  fuch  a manner  as  to  prevent  the  urine 
from  galling  and  excoriating  the  parts*. 

OF  A SUPPRESSION  OF  URINE. 

It  has  already  been  obferved,  that  a fuppreffion  of 
urine  may  proceed  from  various  caufes ; as  an  inflam- 
mation of  the  kidneys,  or  bladder;  fmall  (tones  or 
gravel  lodging  in  the  urinary  paflages,  hard/sm\r  ly- 
mg  in  the  return,  pregnancy,  aipafmor  contraction 
of  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  clotted  blood  in  the  blad- 
der itfelf,  a fwelling  of  the  haemorrhoidal  veins,  &c. 

Some  of  thefe  cafes  require  the  catheter,  both  to 
remove  the  obftruting  matter,  and  to  draw  off  the 
urine;  but  as  this  inftrument  can  only  be  managed 
with  fafety  by  perfons  fkillefl  in  furgery,  we  (hall 

* A bottle  made  of  the  India  rubber,  and  properly  applied* 
anfwers  this  purpofe  the  belt.  <- 
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fay  nothing  further  of  its  life;  A bOugee  may  be 
ufed  by  any  cautious  hand,  and  Will  often  fucceed 
better  than  the  catheter. 

We  would  chiefly  recommend,  in  all  dbflrucflions 
of  urine,  fomentations,  and  eVacuants.  Bleeding* 
as  far  as  the  patient’s  ftrength  will  permit,  is  necef- 
fary,  elpecially  where  there  are  fymptoms  of  topi- 
cal inflammation!  Bleeding  in  this  cafe  not  only 
abates  the  fever,  by  lcfleningthe  force  of  the  cir- 
culation, but,  by  relaxing  the  folids,  it  takes  off 
the  fpafm  of  ftridure  upon  the  veflels  which  occa- 
floned  the  obflrudtion. 

After  bleeding,  fomentations  mud  be  ofed. 
Tliefe  may  either  confift  of  warm  water  alone,  or  of 
decodtions  of  mild  vegetables  * as  mallows,  camo- 
mile flowers,  &c.  Cloths  dipped  in  thefe  may  ei- 
ther be  applied  to  the  part  affedted,  or  a large  blad- 
der filled  with  the  deco&ion  may  be  kept  conti- 
nually upon  it.  Some  put  the  herbs  themfelve3 
into  a flannel-bag,  and  apply  them  to  the -part, 
which  is  far  from  being  a bad  method.  Thefe 
Continue  longer  warm  than  cloths  dipped  in  the  de~ 
todlion,  and  at  the  lame  time  keep  the  part  equally 
moift. 

In  all  obftru&ions  of  urine,  the  body  ought  to 
be  kept  open.  Phis  is  not  however  to  be  attempted 
by  Erong  purgatives,  but  by  emollient  clyflers,  or 
gentle  inflations  of  fenna  and  manna.  Clyflers  in 
this  cafe  not  only  open  the  body,  but  anlwer  the 
purpofe  of  an  internal  fomentation,  and  greatly  afl'ifl 
in  removing  the  fpafms  of  the  bladder  and  parts 
adjacent. 

. /be  food  muft  be  light,  and  taken  in  fmall  quan- 
tities. T he  drink  may  be  weak  broth,  or  decoc- 
tions and  infufions  of  mucilaginous  vegetables,  as 
marfn-mallow  roots,  lime-tree  buds,  &c.  A tea- 
fpoonful  of  the  fweet  fpirits  of  nitre,  or  a drachm 
Q Caftile  ioap,  may  be  frequently  put  into  the  pa- 

Y a tient’s 
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tient’s  drink  ; and,  if  there  be  no  inflammation,  he 
may  drink  fmall  gin-punch. 

Perfons  fubjeft  to  a fuppreflion  of  urine  ought 
to  live  very  temperate.  Their  diet  fhould  be  light, 
and  their  liquor  diluting.  They  fhould  avoid  all 
acids  and  aultere  wines,  fhould  take  fufhcient  exer- 
cife,  lie  hard,  and  avoid  ftudy  and  fedebtary  occu- 
pations. 


OF  THE  GRAVEL  AND  STONE. 


When  fmall  ftones  are  lodged  in  the  kidneys,  or 
difcharged  along  with  the  urine,  the  patient  is  aid 
to  be  afflifted  with  the  gravel.  If  one  of  thefe 
ftones  happens  to  make  a lodgment  in  the  bladder 
for  fopne  time,  it  accumulates  frefh  matter,  and  at 
length  becomes  too  large  to  pafs  off  with  the  urine. 
In  this  cafe  the  patient  is  faid  to  have  theftone. 
CAUSES. The  ftone  and  gravel  may  be 


CAU SPb. — — i ue  uuuc  anw  . 

occafioned  by  high  living  ; the  ufe  of  ftr0"S  ar- 
gent wines;  a fedentary  life  ; lying  too  hot  foft, 
or  too  much  on  the  back;  the  conftant  ufe  of  wa- 
ter impregnated  with  earthy  or  (tony  particles , a - 
ments  ofan  aftringent  or  windy  nature  &c  It 
may  likewife  proceed  from  an  hereditary  difpofuion. 
Perfons  in  the  decline  of  life,  and  thofe  who  have 
been  much  afflifted  with  the  gout  or  rheumattfm, 

^SYMPTOMS. Small  ftones  or  gravel  in  the 

kidneys  occafion  pain  1,1  the loms  ; i ^ vo 

mking,  and  fometimes  bloody  urine.  W hen  the 
ftone "defcends  into  the  ureter , and  is  too  large  to 
alonfwith  eafe,  all  the  above  fymptoms  are 
increafed  • the  pain  extends  towards  the  bladder, 
the* thigh  and  ,ePgof  the  affefted  fide  are  benumbed; 
the  tefticles  are  drawn  upwards,  and 
obftru&ed.  ^ ftonc 
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A (lone  in  the  bladder  is  known,  from  a pain  at 
the  time,  as  well  as  before  and  after  making  water  j 
from  the  urine  coming  away  by  drops,  or  Hopping 
fuddenly  when  it  was  running  in  a full  dream  ; by  a 
violent  pain  in  the  neck  of  the  bladder  upon  mo- 
tion, efpecially  on  horfeback,  or  in  a carriage  on 
a rough  road;  from  a white,  thick,  copious,  ltink- 
ing,  mucous  fediment  in  the  urine;  from  an  itch- 
ing in  the  top  of  the  penis-,  from  bloody  urine; 
from  an  inclination  to  go  to  dool  during  the  dif- 
charge  of  urine  ; from  the  patient’s  paffing  his  urine 
more  eafily  when  lying  than  in  an  ered  podure  ; 
from  a kind  of  convulfive  motion  occafioned  by 
the  fharp  pain  in  difcharging  the  lad  drops  of  the 
urine;  and  ladly,  from  founding  or  fearching  with 
the  catheter. 

REGIMEN. Perfons  affiided  with  the  gra- 

vel or  (lone  (hould  avoid  aliments  of  a windy  or 
heating  nature,  as  fait  meats,  four  fruits,  &c. 
Their  diet  ought  chiefly  to  confifl  of  fuch  things 
as  tend  to  promote  the  fecretion  of  urine,  and  to 
keep  the  bodv  open.  Artichokes,  afparagus,  fpin- 
nage,  lettuce,  parflev,  fuccory,  purflane,  turnips, 
potatoes,  carrots,  andradifhts,  may  be  fafely  eaten. 
Onions,  leeks,  and  cel  lei  y are,  in  this  cafe,  rec- 
koned medicinal.  The  mod  proper  drinks  are 
whey,  butter-milk,  milk  and  water,  barley-water; 
decodlions  or  infyfions  of  the  roots  of  marfh-mal- 
lows,  pardey,  liquorice,  or  of  othei^  mild  mucila- 
ginous vegetables,  as  linfeed,  lime-tree  buds  or 
leaves,  &c.  If  the  patient  has  been  accudomed 
to  generous  liquors,  he  may  drink  gin  and  water 
not  too  drong. 

Gentle  exercife  is  proper ; but  violent  motion  is 
apt  to  occafion  bloody  urine.  We  would  therefore 
advife  that  it  fcould  be  taken  in  moderation.  Per- 
fons afliidled  with  gravel  often  pafs  a great  number 
of  dones  after  riding  on  horfeback,  or  in  a car- 

Y 3 riage  ; 
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riage  ; but  thofe  who  have  a ftone  in  the  bladder 
are  fefdom  able  to  bear  thefe  kinds  of  exercife. 
Where  there  is  a hereditary  tendency  to  this  difeafe, 
a fedentary  life  ought  never  to  be  indulged.  Were 
people  careful,  upon  the  firft  fympioms  of  gravel, 
to  obfervb  a proper  regimen  of  diet,  and  to  take 
fufficient  exercife,  it  might  often  be  carried  off,  or 
at  leaf!  prevented  from  increafingj  but  if  the  fame 
courfe  which  occafioned  the  difeafe  is  perfiiled  in, 
it  muft  be  aggravated. 

MEDICINE. In  what  is  called  a fit  of  the 

gravel,  which  is  commonly  occafioned  by  a (lone 
ilicking  in  the  ureter  or  fome  part  of  the  urinary 
paffages,  the  patient  muft  be  bled,  warm  fomenta- 
tions ftiould  likewife  be  applied  to  the  part  affeded, 
emollient  clyfters  adminiftered,  and  diluting  mu- 
cilaginous liquors  drank,  &c.  The  treatment  of 
this  cafe  has  been  fully  pointed  out  under  the 
articles,  inflammation  of  the  kidneys  and  bladdery  to 
which  we  refer. 

Dr.  Whyte  advifes  patients  who  are  fubjed  to 
frequent  fits  of  gravel  in  the  kidneys,  but  have  no 
ftone  in  the  bladder,  to  drink  every  morning,  cwq 
or  three  hours  before  breakfaft,  an  Englifh  pint  of 
oyfter  or  cockle  fhell  lime-water.  The  Dodor 
very  juftly  obferves,  that  though  this  quantity 
might  be  too  fmall  to  have  any  fenfible  effed  ir» 
diffolving  a ftone  in  the  bladder,  yet  it  may  very 
probably  prevent  its  growth. 

f When  a ftone  is  formed  in  the  bladder,  the. Doc- 
tor’recommends  Alicant  foap,  and  oyfter  or  cockle- 
fhell  lime-water*,  to  be  taken  in  the  following 

manner  : The  patient  muft  lwallovv  every  day,  in 

any  form  that  is  leaft  difagreeable,  an  ounce  of  the 
internal  part  of  Alicant  loap,  and  drink  three  or 
four  Englifh  pints  of  oyfter  or  cockle-fnell  lime- 

* See  Appendix,  Lime-water. 


water, 
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water,  the  foap  is  to  be  divided  into  three  dofes  ; 
the  larged  to  be  taken  fading  in  the  morning  early  ; 
the  fecond  at  noon-,  and  the  third  at  feven  in  the 
evening}  drinking  above  each  dofe  a large  draught 
of  the  lime-water  } the  remainder  of  which  he  may 
take  any  time  betwixt  dinner  and  fupper,  inftead  of 
other  liquors. 

The  patient  fhould  begin  with  a fmaller  quantity 
of  the  lime-water  and  foap  than  that  mentioned 
above;  at  firft  an  Engliih  pint  of  the  former,  and 
three  drachms  of  the  latter  may  be  taken  daily. 
This  quantity,  however,  he  may  increafe  by  de- 
crees, and  ought  to  perfevere  in  the  ufe  of  thefe 
medicines,  efpecially  if  he  finds  any  abatement  of 
his  complaints,  for  feveral  months ; nay,  if  the 
done  be  very  large,  for  years.  It  may  likewife  be 
proper  for  the  patient,  if  he  be  feverely  pained,  not 
only  to  begin  with  the  foap  and  lime-  water  in  fmall 
quantities,  but  to  take  the  fecond  or  third  lime- 
water  inftead  of  the  firft.  However,  after  he  has 
been  for  fome  time  accuftomed  to  thefe  medicines, 
he  may  not  only  take  the  firft  water,  but,  if  he 
finds  he  can  eafily  bear  it,  heighten  its  diffolving 
power  ft  ill  more  by  pouring  it  a fecond  time  on 
frefh  calcined  fhells. 

The  cauftic  alkali,  or  foap-lees,  is  the  medicine 
chiefly  in  vogue  at  prefent  for  the  done.  It  is  of  a 
very  acrid  nature,  and  ought  therefore  to  be  given 
in  tome  gelatinous  or  mucilaginous  liquor;  as  veal- 
broth,  new  milk,  linfeed-tea,  a folution  of  gum- 
arabic,  or  a deco&ion  of  marftimallow  roots.  &The 
patient  muft  begin  with  fmall  dofes  of  the  lees,  as 
thirty  or  forty  drops,  and  increafe  by  degrees!  as 
far  as  the  ftomach  can  bear  it  *. 


•The  cauflic  alkali  may  be  prepared  by  mixing  two  parts  of 
<jinck  lime  with  one  of  pct-alhes,  and  fuffering  them  toftand  till 
e Imvium  he  formed  which  mull  be  carefully  filtrated  before 
be  ufed.  If  the  folution  does  not  happen  readily,  a fmall 
a^antny  of  water  may  be  added  to  the  mixture. 

^ 4 Though 
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Though  the  foap-lees  and  lime-water  are  the 
mod  powerful  medicines  which  have  hitherto  been 
difcovered  for  the  done;  yet  there  are  fome  things 
of  a more  fimple  nature,  which  in  certain  cafes  are 
found  to  be  beneficial,  and  therefore  deferve  a trial. 
An  infufion  of  the  feeds  of  daucusjylvejiris , or  wild 
•carrot,  fweetened  with  honey,  has  been  found  to  ' 
give  confiderable  eale  in  cafes  where  the  ftomach 
could  not  bear  any  thing  of  an  acrid  nature.  A 
decodfion  of  raw  coffee-berries  taken  morning  and 
evening,  to  the  quantity  of  eight  or  ten  ounces, 
with  ten  drops  of  fweet  fpirit  of  nitre,  has  likewife 
been  fou-nd  very  efficacious  in  bringing  away  large 
quantities  of  earthy  matter  in  flakes.  Honey  is 
likewife  found  to  be  of  confiderable  fervice,  and 
may  be  taken  in  gruelj,  or  in  any  other  form  that  is 
more  agreeable. 

The  only  other  medicine  which  we  ffiall  mention 
is  the  uva  urft.  It  has  been  greatly  extolled  of  late 
both  for  the  gravel  and  ftone.  It  feems  however 
to  be  in  all  Wpetts  inferior  to  the  foap  and  lime- 
water  5 but  it  is  lefs  difagreeable,  and  has  fre- 
quently, to  my  knowledge,  relieved  gravelly  com- 
plaints. It  is  generally  taken  in  powder  from  half 
a drachm  to  a whole  drachm,  two  or  three  times 
a-day.  It  may  however  be  taken  to  the  quantity 
of  feven  or  eight  drachms  a-day,  with  great  fafety 
and  good  effeft. 


CHAP.  XXXIII, 

QF  INVOLUNTARY  DISCHARGES 
OF  BLOOD. 

SPONTANEOUS  or  involuntary  difeharges  of 
M blood,  often  happen  from  various  parts  of  the 

body  Thefe  however  are  fo  far  from  being  al- 

- •'  ' ways 
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ways  dangerous,  that  they  often  prove  falutary. 
When  fuch  difcharges  are  critical,  which  is  fre- 
quently the  cafe  in  fevers,  they  ought  not  to  be 
flopped.  Nor  indeed  is  it  proper  at  any  time  to 
flop  them,  unlefs  they  be  fo  great  as  to  endanger 
the  patient’s  life.  Mod  people,  afraid  of  the  fmall- 
efl  difcharge  of  blood  from  any  part  of  the  body, 
fly  immediately  to  the  ufe  of  flyptic  and  aftringent 
medicines,  by  which  means  an  inflammation  of 
the  brain,  or  fome  other  fatal  difeafe,  is  occafioned, 
which,  had  the  difcharge  been  allowed  to  go  on, 
might  have  been  prevented. 

Periodical  difcharges  of  blood,  from  whatever 
part  of  the  body  they  proceed,  mull  not  be  flop- 
ped. They  are  always  the  efforts  of  Nature  to  re- 
lieve herfclf ; and  fatal  difeafes  have  often  been  the 
confequence  of  obflrudting  them.  It  may  indeed 
be  fometimes  neceffary  to  check  the  violence  of 
fuch  difcharges  •,  but  even  this  requires  the  greateft 
caution,  lnflances  might  be  given  where  the  flop- 
ping of  a fmall  periodical  flux  of  blood,  from  one 
of  the  fingers,  has  proved  fatal  to  the  health. 

In  the  early  period  of  life,  bleeding  at  the  nofe 
is  very  common.  Thofe  who  are  farther  advanced 
in  years  are  more  liable  to  hsemoptoe,  or  difcharge 
pf  blood  from  the  lungs.  After  the  middle  period 
of  life,  hemorrhoidal  flukes  are  moll  common;' 
and  in  the  decline  of  life,  difcharges  of  blood  from 
the  urinary  paffages. 

Involuntary  fluxes  of  blood  may  proceed  from 
very  different,  and  often  from  quite  oppofite  caufes. 
Sometimes  they  are  owing  to  a particular  conflruc- 
tion  of  the  body,  as  a fanguine  temperament,  a 
Jaxity  of  the  vefTels,  a plethoric  habit,  &c.  At 
ttws  they  proceed  from  a determination  of 
the  blood  towards  one  particular  part,  as  the  head, 
the  hemorrhoidal  veins,  &c.  They  may  likewife 
proceed  from  an  inflammatory  difpofnion  of  the 

blood. 
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blood,  in  which  cafe  there  is  generally  home  degree 
of  fever:  this  likewife  happens  when  the  flux  is 
occafioned  by  an  obftrudted  perfpiration,  or  a 
ftrifture  upon  the  fkin,  the  bowels,  or  any  parti- 
cular part  of  the  fyftem. 

But  a diffolved  date  of  the  blood  will  likewife 
occafion  haemorrhages.  Thus,  in  putrid  fevers, 
the  dyfentery,  the  fcurvy,  the  malignant  fmall-pox, 

' &c.  there  are  often  very  great  difcharges  of  blood 
from  different  parts  of  the  body.  They  may  like- 
wife  be  brought  on  by  too  liberal  an  ule  of  medi- 
cines which  tend  to  diffolve  the  blood,  as  cantha- 
rides,  the  volatile  alkaline  falts,  &c.  Eood  of  an 
acrid  or  irritating  quality  may  likewife  occafion 
haemorrhages ; as  alio  ftrong  purges  and  vomits,  or 
any  thing  that  greatly  ftimulates  the  bowels. 

Violent  paffions  or  agitations  of  the  mind  will 
likewife  have  this  effedl.  T-  hefe  often  cauie  bleed- 
ing at  the  nofe,  and  I have  known  them  fometimes 
occafion  an  haemorrhage  in  the  brain.  Violent  ef- 
forts of  the  body,  by  overftraining  or  hurting  the 
veflfels,  may  have  the  fame  ededl,  efpecially  when 
the  body  is  long  kept  in  an  unnatural  poftuie,  as 
hanging  the  head  very  low,  &c. 

The  cure  of  an  haemorrhage  muft  be  adapted  to 
its  caufe.  When  it  proceeds  from  too  much  blood, 
ora  tendency  to  inflammation,  bleeding,  with  gentle 
purges,  and  other  evacuations,  will  be  neceflary. 
It  will  likewife  be  proper  for  the  patient  in  this 
cafe  to  live  chiefly  upon  a vegetable  diet,  to  avoid 
all  flrong  liquors,  and  food  that  is  of  an  acrid,  hot, 
or  {Emulating  quality.  1 he  body  fhould  be  kept 

cool,  and  the  mind  eafy. 

When  an  haemorrhage  is  owing  to  a putrid  ot 
diffolved  flate  of  the  blood,  the  patient  ought  to 
Jive  chiefly  upon  acid  fruits  with  milk,  and  vege- 
tables of  a nourifhing  nature,  as  Ego,  lalop,  &c- 
His  drink  may  be  wine  diluted  with  water,  an 
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iharpened  with  the  juice  of  lemon,  vinegar,  or 
fpirics  of  vitriol.  1 he  belt  medicine  in  this  cafe 
is  the  Peruvian  bark,  which  may  be  taken  accord- 
ing to  the  urgency  of  the  fymptoms. 

When  a flux  of  blood  is  the  effect  of  acrid  food, 
or  of  ftrong  ftimulating  medicines,  the  cure  is  to 
be  effected  by  foft  and  mucilaginous  diet.  The 
patient  may  likewife  take  frequently  about  the  bulk 
of  a nutmeg  of  Locatelli’s  balfam,  or  the  fame 
quantity  of  Iperma-ceti. 

When  an  obftrudted  perfpiration,  or  a flridlure 
upon  any  part  of  the  fyftem,  is  the  caufe  of  an 
haemorrhage,  it  may  be  removed  by  drinking  warm 
diluting  liquors,  lying  a-bed,  bathing  the  extremi- 
ties in  warm  water,  &c. 

OF  BLEEPING  AT  THE  NOSE. 

Bleedinq  at  thenofe  is  commonly  preceded  by 
fome  degree  of  quicknefs  of  the  pulle,  fluffing  in 
the  face,  pulfation  ol  the  temporal  arteries,  heavi- 
ly8 in  the  head,  dimnefs  of  the  fight,  heat  and 
itching  of  the  noflrils,  &c. 

performs  who  abound  with  blood,  this  difcharge 
is  very  falutary.  It  often  cures  a vertigo,  the  head- 
^ch,  a phrenzy,  and  even  an  epilepfy.  In  fevers, 
where  there  is  a great  determination  of  blood  10 
wards  the  head,  in  is6  of  the  utmoft  fervice.  It  is 
likewife  beneficial  in  inflammations  of  the  liver  and 
fpleen,  apd  often  in  the  gout  and  rheumatifin.  In 
all  difeafes  where  bleeding  is  neceffary,  a fponta- 
neous  difcharge  of  blood  from  the  nofe  is  of  much 

more  fervice  than  the  fame  quantity  Jet  with  a 
lancet. 

In  a difcharge  of  blood  from  the  nofe,  the  great 
point,  is  to  determine  whether  it  ought  ro  be  flopped 
or  not.  It  is  a common  pradice  to  flop  the  bleed- 
ing, without  confidenng  whether  it-  be  a diieufe,  o.r 

the 
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the  cure  of  a difeafe.  This  condudt  proceeds  from 
fear  •,  but  it  has  often  bad,  and  fometimes  fatal 
confequences. 

When  a difeharge  of  blood  from  the  nofe  hap- 
pens in  an  inflammatory  difeafe,  there  is  always 
reafon  to  believe  that  it  may  prove  falutary  ; and 
therefore  it  fhould  be  fuffered  to  go  on,  at  lead  as 
long  as  the  patient  is  not  weakened  by  it. 

When  it  happens  to  perfons  in  perfect  health, 
who  are  full  of  blood,  it  ought  non  to  be  fuddenly 
flopped,  efpecially  if  the  fymptoms  of  plethora, 
mentioned  above,  have  preceded  it.  In  this  cafe 
it  cannot  be  flopped  without  nfking  the  patient  s 


life.  .. 

In  fine,  whenever  bleeding  at  the  nofe  relieves 
any  bad  fymptom,  and  does  not  proceed  fo  far  as 
to  endanger  the  paiem’s  life,  it  ought  not  to  be 
flopped.  But  when  it  returns  frequently,  or  con- 
tinues till  the  pulfe  becomes  low,  the  extremities 
bemn  to  grow  cold,  the  lips  pale,  or  the  patient 
complains  of  being  fick  or  faint,  it  mufl  immedi- 
ately be  Hopped.  . „ , , . r , 

For  this  purpofe  the  patient  fhould  be  fet  nearly 
upright,  with  his  head  reclining  a little,  and  his 
leers  immerfed  in  water  about  the  warmth  of  new 
milk.  His  hands  ought  likewife  to  be  put  in  luxe- 
warm  water,  and  his  garters  may  be  tied  a little 
tighter  than  ufual.  Ligatures  may  be  applied  to 
the  arms,  about  the  place  where  they  are  ufually 
made  for  bleeding,  and  with  nearly  the  fame  de- 
cree of  tightnefs.  Thefe  mull  be  gradually  flack- 
ened  as  the  blood  begins  to  flop,  and  removed  en- 
tirely as  foon  as  it  gives  over. 

Sometimes  dry  lint  put  up  the  noflnls  will  flop 
the  bleeding.  When  this  does  not  fucceed,  doliiis 

of  lint  dipped  in  ftrong  fpirits  of  Wine  may  be 

put  up  the  noftrils,  or  if  .hat  cannot  be  had,  hey 
Lay  be  dipped  in  brandy.  Blue  vitriol  diffolved 
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in  water  may  likewife  be  u fed  for  this  purpofe,  or 
a tent  dipped  in  the  white  of  an  egg  well  beat  up, 
may  be  rolled  in  a powder  made  of  equal  parts  of 
white  fugar,  burnt  allum,  and  white  vitriol,  and 
put  up  the  nottril  from  whence  the  blood  ilTues. 

Internal  medicines  can  hardly  be  of  ufe  here,  as 
they  have  feldom  time  to  operate.  It  may  not  how- 
ever be  amils  to  give  the  patient  half  an  ounce  of 
Glauber's  fait,  and  the  fame  quantity  of  manna,  dif- 
lolved  in  four  or  five  ounces  of  barley-water.  This 
may  be  taken  at  a draught,  and  repeated,  if  it  does 
not  operate,  in  a few  hours.  , Ten  or  twelve  grains  of 
nitre  may  be  taken  in  a glafs  of  cold  water  and  vine- 
gar every  hour,  or  oftner,  if  the  ftomach  will  bear  it. 
If  aftronger  medicine  be  neceffary,  a tea-cupful  of 
the  tinfture  of  rofes,  with  twenty  or  thirty  drops  of 
the  weak  fpirit  of  vitriol,  may  betaken  every  hour. 
When  thefe  things  cannot  be  had,  the  patient  may 
drink  water,  with  a little  common  fait  in  it,  or  equal 
parts  of  water  and  vinegar  *. 

If  the  genitals  be  immerfed  for  fome  time  in 
cold  water,  it  will  generally  flop  a bleeding  at  the 
nofe.  I have  not  known  this  fail. 

Sometimes,  when  the  bleeding  is  flopped  out- 
wardly, it  continues  inwardly.  This  is  very  trouble- 
fome,  and  requires  particular  attention,  as  the  pa- 
tient is  apt  to  be  fuffocated  with  the  blood,  efpe- 
cially  if  he  falls  afleep,  which  he  is  very  ready  to 
do  after  lofing  a great  quantity  of  blood. 

When  the  patient  is  in  danger  of  fuffocation  from 
the  blood  getting  into  his  throat,  the  paflages  may  be 
flopped  by  drawing  threads  up  the  noftrils,  and  bring- 
ing them  out  at  the  mouth,  then  fattening  pieces  of 
fponge,  or  fmall  rolls  of  linen  cloth  to  their  extremi- 
ties; afterwards  drawing  them  back,  and  tying  them 
on  the  outfide  with  a fufficient  degree  of  tightnefs. 

* From  ten  to  twenty  drops  of  the  oil  of  turpentine  in  a little 
water  given  frequently,  feldom  fails  to  flop  a bleeding  of  the  nofe 
or  from  any  other  part. 

ir 
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After  the  bleeding  is  flopped,  the  patient  ought 
to  be  kept  as  eafy  and  quiet  as  poffible.  He  fhould 
not  pick  his  nofe,  nor  take  away  the  tents  or  clot- 
ted blood,  till  they  fall  off  of  cheir  own  accord,  and 
fhould  not  lie  with  his  head  low. 

Thofe  who  are  affedted  with  frequent  bleeding  at 
the  nofe,  ought  to  bathe  their  feet  often  in  warm 
water,  and  to  keep  them  Warm  and  dry.  They 
ought  to  wear  nothing  tight  about  their  necks,  to 
keep  their  body  as  much  in  an  eredt  pofture  as  pof- 
fible, and  never  to  view  any  objedt  obliquely.  If 
they  have  too  much  blood,  a vegetable  diet,  with 
now  and  then  a cooling  purge,  is  the  fafeft  way  to 
lefien  it. 

But  when  the  difeafe  proceeds  from  a thin  dif- 
folved  ftate  of  the  blood,  the  diet  fhould  be  rich 
and  nourifhing  ; as  ftrong  broths  and  jellies,  fago- 
gruel  with  wine  and  fugar,  &c.  Infufions  of  the 
Peruvian  bark  in  wine  ought  likewife  to  be  taken 
and  perfifted  in  for  a confiderable  time. 

OF  THE  BLEEDING  AND  BLIND 

PILES. 

A discharge  of  blood  from  the  hsmorrhoida? 
veflels  is  called  the  bleeding  ■piles.  When  the  veflels 
only  fwell,  and  difcharge  no  blood,  but  are  ex- 
ceeding painful,  the  difeafe  is  called  the  blind  piles. 

Perlons  of  a loofe  fpongy  fibre,  of  a bulky  fize, 
who  live  high,  and  lead  a fedentary,  inadtive  life,  are 
moft  fubjedt  to  this  difeafe.  It  is  often  owing  to  a 
hereditary  difpofition.  Where  this  is  the  Cafe,  it 
attacks  perfons  more  early  in  life  than  when  it  is 
accidental.  Men  ate  more  liable  to  it  than  wo- 
men, efpec  tally  thofe  of  a fanguine,  plethoric,  or  a 
fcorbutic  habit,  or  of  a melancholy  difpofition. 

The  piles  may  be  occafioned  by  an  excefs  of 
blood,  by  ftrong  aloetic  purges,  high-feafoned  food, 

io  drinking 
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drinking  great  quantities  of  fweet  wines,  the  ne~ 
gledt  of  bleeding,  or  other  cuftomary  evacuations, 
much  riding,  great  coftivenefs,  or  any  thing  that 
occafions  hard  or  difficult  (tools.  Anger,  grief,  or 
other  violent  paffions,  will  likewife  occafion  the 
piles.  I have  often  known  them  brought  on  by 
fitting  on  the  damp  ground.  A pair  of  thin  breeches 
will  excite  the  diforder  in  a perfon  who  is  fubjedt  to 
it,  and  fometimes  even  in  thofe  who  never  had  it 
before.  Pregnant  women  are  often  affiidted  with 
the  piles. 

A flux  of  blood  from  the  anus  is  not  always  to 
be  treated  as  a difeafe.  It  is  even  more  falutary 
than  bleeding  at  the  nofe,  and  often  prevents  or 
carries  offidifeafes.  It  is  peculiarly  beneficial  in 
the  gout,  rheumatifm,  afthma,  and  hypochondriacal 
complaints,  and  often  proves  critical  in  colics,  and 
inflammatory  fevers. 

In  the  management  of  the  patient,  regard  mud 
be  had  to  his  habit  of  body,  his  age,  (Length,  and 
manner  of  living.  A dilcharge  which  might  be 
exceffive  and  prove  hurtful  to  one,  may  be  very 
moderate,  and  even  falutary  to  another.  That  only 
is  to  be  efteemed  dangerous,  which  continues  too 
long,  and  is  in  fuch  quantity  as  to  wafte  the  pa- 
tient s (Length,  hurt  the  digeftion,  nutrition,  and 
other  fundtions  neceffary  to  life. 

When  this  is  the  cafe,  the  difcharge  mud  be 
checked  by  a proper  regimen,  and  aflringent  me- 
dicines. The  DIET  mud  be  cool  but  nourilhino* 
confiding  chiefly  of  bread,,  milk,  cooling  ve^?- 
-.ables  and  broths.  The  drink  may  be  chalybeate 
water,  orange-whey,  decodtions  or  infufions  of  the 
aflringent  and  mucilaginous  plants,  as  the  tormen- 
til  root,  bidort,  the  marffimaliow-roots,  &c. 

Old  conferve  of  red  rofes  is  a very  good  medi- 
cine in  this  cafe.  It  may  be  mixed  with  new  milk, 
and  taken  in  the  quantity  of  an  ounce  three  or 

four 
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four  times  a-day.  This  medicine  is  in  no  great 
reput,e,  owing  to  its  being  feldom  taken  in  fuch 
quantity  as  to  produce  any  eflfe&s ; but  when  taken 
as  here  direded,  and  duly  perfifted  in,  I have 
known  it  perform  very  extraordinary  cures  in  vio- 
lent haemorrhages,  efpecially  when  aflifted  by  the 
tin  dure  of  rofes ; a tea-cupful  of  which  may  be 
taken  about  an  hour  after  every  dofe  of  the  con- 
ferve. 

The  Peruvian  bark  is  likewife  proper  in  this 
cafe,  both  as  a ftrengthener  and  aftringent.  Half 
a drachm  of  it  may  be  taken  in  a glafs  of  red-wine, 
fharpened  with  a few  drops  of  the  elixir  of  vitriol, 

three  or  four  times  a-day. 

The  bleeding  piles  are  fometimes  periodical, 
and  return  regularly  once  a-month,  or  once  in  thiee 
weeks.  In  this  cafe  they  are  always  to  be  confi- 
dered  as  a falutary  difeharge,  and  by  no  means  to 
be  flopped.  Some  have  entirely  ruined  their  health 
by  flopping  a periodical  difeharge  of  blood  from 

the  haemorrhoidal  veins.  r 

In  the  blind  pies  bleeding  is  generally  of  uis* 
The  diet  muft  be  light  and  thin,  and  the  drink 
cool  and  diluting.  It  is  likewife  .neceflary  that 
the  body  be  kept  gently  open.  This  may  be  done 
by  fmall  dofes  of  the  flowers  of  bnmftone  and  cream 
of  tartar.  Thefe  may  be  mixed  in  equal  quantities, 
and  a tea-fpoonful  taken  two  or  three  times  a-day, 
oroftner  if  neceffary.  Or  an  ounce  of  the  flowers 
of  brimftone  and  half  an  ounce  of  purified  nitre 
may  be  mixed  with  three  or  four  ounces  of  the  leni- 
tive eleauary,  and  a tea-fpoonful  of  it  taken  three 

or  four  times  a-day. 

Emollient  clyfters  are  here  likewife  beneficial  5 
but  there  is  fometimes  fuch  an  aftriaion  o t e 
aHus , that  they  cannot  be  thrown  up.  In  this 
cafe  I have  known  a vomit  have  a very  good 


effect. 
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When  the  piles  are  exceeding  painful  and  fwelled, 
but  dilcharge  nothing,  the  patient  mud  fit  over  the 
fleams  of  warm  water.  He  may  likewife  apply  a 
linen  cloth  dipped  in  warm  fpirits  of  wine  to  the 
part,  or  poultices  made  of  bread  and  milk,  or  of 
leeks  fried  with  butter.  If'thefe  do  not  produce  a 
difcharge,  and  the  piles  appear  large,  leeches  mull 
be  applied  as  near  them  as  poflible,  or  if  they  will 
fix  upon  the  piles  themfelves,  fo  much  the  better. 
When  leeches  will  not  fix,  the  piles  may  be  opened 
with  a lancet.  The  operation  is  very  eafy,  and  is 
attended  with  no  danger. 

Various  ointments,  and  other  external  applica- 
tions, are  recommended  in  the  piles  j but  I do  not 
remember  to  have  feen  any  effects  from  thefe  worth 
mentioning.  Their  principal  ufe  is  to  keep  the 
part  moift,  which  may  be  done  as  well  by  a foft 
poultice,  or  an  emollient  cataplafm.  When  the 
pain  however  is  very  great,  a liniment  made  of 
two  ounces  of  emollient  ointment,  and  half  an 
ounce  of  liquid  laudanum,  beat  up  with  the  yolk 
of  an  egg,  may  be  applied. 


SPITTING  OF  BLOOD. 

j < 

We  mean  here  to  treat  of  that  difcharge  of  blood 

from  the  lungs  only  which  is  called  an  h<emoptoe,  or 
/pitting  of  blood.  Perfons  of  a (lender  make,  and  a 
lax  fibre,  who  have  long  necks  and  ftrait  breads, 

hTrh10/1  -'ab  e to.th's  dlfeafc-  Ic  is  mo,t  “mmon 
n the  fpnng,  and  generally  attacks  people  before 

they  arrive  ac  the  pnmeor  middle  period  of  life,  It 

iLlrTT"  °S,ferJvation.  that  thofe  who  have 
f u Jc  ,t0  bleeding  at  the  nofe  when  young, 

m°ft  llable  t0  an  h*moPtoe.  ° 

ev^  nf  hi~TV'nha:m0pt0e  may  proceed  from 
fs  of  blood,  from  a peculiar  weaknefs  of  the 

" , > lungs. 
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lungs,  or  a bad  conformation  of  the  breaft.  It  is 
often  occafioned  by  excefiive  drinking,  running, 
wreftling,  Tinging,  or  lpeaking  aloud.  Such  as 
have  weak  lungs,  ought  to  avoid  all  violent  exer- 
tions of  that  organ,  as  they  value  life.  They 
fhould  likewife  guard  againft  violent  paffions,  ex- 
ceffive  drinking,  and  every  thing  that  occafions  a 
rapid  circulation  of  the  blood. 

This  difeafe  may  likewife  proceed  from  wounds 
of  the  lungs.  Thefe  may  either  be  received  from 
without,  or  they  may  be  occafioned  by  hard  bodies 
getting  into  the  wind-pipe,  and  fo  falling  down 
upon  the  lungs,  and  hurting  that  tender  organ. 
The  obllruftion  of  any  cuftomary  evacuation  may 
occafion  a fpitting  of  blood  ; as  negledl  of  bleeding 
or  purging  at  the  ufual  fealons,  the  ftoppage  of  the 
bleeding  piles  in  men,  or  the  menfes  in  women,  &c. 
It  may  likewife  proceed  from  a polypus,  fcirrhous 
concretions,  or  any  thing  that  obftrudts  the  circu- 
lation of  the  blood  in  the  lungs.  It  is  often  the  ef- 
fect of  a long  and  violent  cough  j in  wnich  cafe  it 
is  generally  the  forerunner  of  a confumption.  A 
violent  degree  of  cold  fuddenly  applied  to  the  ex- 
ternal parts  of  the  body  will  occafion  an  haemoptoe. 
It  may  likewife  be  occafioned  by  breathing  air 
which  is  too  much  rarified  to  be  able  properly  to 
expand  the  lungs.  This  is  often  the  cafe  with  thofe 
who  work  in  hot  places,  as  furnaces,  glafs-houies, 
or  the  like.  It  is  likewife  faid  to  happen  to  fuch 
as  afcend  to  the  top  of  very  high  mountains,  as  the 

Teak  of  Teneriff,  &c.. 

Spitting  of  blood  is  not  always  to  be  conlidered 
as  a primary  difeafe.  It  is  often  only  a fymptom, 
and  in  fame  difeafes  not  an  unfavourable  one.  This 
is  the  cafe  in  pleurifies,  peripneumonies,  and  fun- 
dry  other  fevers.  In  a dropfy,  fcurvy,  or  confump- 
tion, it  is  a bad  fymptom,  and  fhews  that  the  lungs 

'.■are  ulcerated.-  SYMP- 
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SYMPTOMS. Spitting  of  blood  is  generally- 

preceded  by  a fenfe  of  weight,  and  oppreffion  of 
the  breaft,  a dry  tickling  cough,  hoarfenefs,  and  a 
difficulty  of  breathing.  Sometimes  it  is  ulhered  in 
with  ffiivering  coldnefs  of  the  extremities,  coftive- 
nefs,  great  laffitude,  flatulence,  pain  of  the  back 
and  loins,  &c.  As  thefe  fliew  a general  ftridlure 
upon  the  veflels,  and  a tendency  of  the  blood  to 
inflammation,  they  are  commonly  the  forerunners 
of  a very  copious  difcharge.  The  above  fymptoms 
do  not  attend  a difcharge  of  blood  from  the  gums 
or  fauces,  by  which  means  thefe  may  always  be 
diftinguilbed  from  an  htemoptoe.  Sometimes  the 
blood  that  is  fpit  up  is  thin,  and  of  a florid  red  co- 
lour; and  at  other  times  it  is  thick,  and  of  a dark 
or  blackifh  colour  •,  nothing  however  can  be  infer- 
red from  this  circumftance,  but  that  the  blood  has 
lain  a longer  or  Ihorter  time  in  the  breaft  before  it 
was  difcharged. 

Spitting  of  blood,  in  a ftrong  healthy  perfon, 
of  a found  conftitution,  is  not  very  dangerous ; but 
when  it  attacks  the  tender  and  delicate,  or  perfons 
of  a weak  lax  fibre,  it  is  with  difficulty  removed. 
When  it  proceeds  from  a fcirrhus  or  polypus  of 
the  lungs,  it  is  bad.  The  danger  is  greater  when, 
the  difcharge  proceeds  from  the  rupture  of  a lar^e 
vefiel  than  of  a fmall  one.  When  the  extravafated 
blood  is  not  fpit  up,  but  lodges  in  the  breaft,  it 
corrupts,  and  greatly  increafes  the  danger.  When 
the  blood  proceeds  from  an  ulcer  in  the  lungs,  it  is 
generally  fatal. 

REGIMEN. The  patient  ought  to  be  kept 

cool  and  eafy.  Every  thing  that  heats  the  body  or 
quickens  the  circulation,  increafes  the  danger, 
i he  mind  ought  likewife  to  be  foothed,  and  every 
occahon  of  exciting  the  paffions  avoided.  The 
diet  mould  be  foft,  cooling,  and  flender;  as  rice 

Z 2 boiled 
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boiled  with  milk,  fmall  broths,  barley-gruels,  pa- 
nado,  &c.  The  diet,  in  this  cafe,  can  fcarce  be 
too  low.  Even  water-gruel  is  fufficient  to  fupport 
the  patient  for  lome  days.  All  ftrong  liquors  muft 
be  avoided.  The  patient  may  drink  milk  and  wa- 
ter, barley-water,  whey,  butter-milk,  and  fuch 
like.  Every  thing  however  fhould  be  drank  cold, 
and  in  fmall  quantities  at  a time.  He  fhould  ob- 
ferve  the  ftridieft  filence,  or  at  leaft  fpeak  with  a 
very  low  voice. 

MEDICINE. — This,  like  the  other  involuntary 
difcharges  of  blood,  ought  not  to  be  fuddenly  flop- 
ped by  aftringent  medicines.  More  mifchief  is  often 
done  by  thefe  than  if  it  were  fuffered  to  go  on.  It 
may  however  proceed  fo  far  as  to  weaken  the  pa- 
tient, and  even  endanger  his  life  •,  in  which  cafe  pro- 
per means  muft  be  uled  for  reftraining  it. 

The  body  fhould  be  kept  gently  open  by  laxa- 
tive diet;  as  roafted  apples,  ftewed  prunes,  and 
fuch  like.  If  thefe  fhould  not  have  the  defired 
effedt,  a tea-fpoonful  of  the  lenitive  eleduary  may 
be  taken  twice  or  thrice  a-day,  as  is  found  neceffary. 
If  the  bleeding  proves  violent,  ligatures  may  be  ap- 
plied to  the  extremities,  as  diredted  for  a bleeding 
at  the  nofe. 

If  the  patient  be  hot  or  feverifh,  bleeding  and 
fmall  dofes  of  nitre  will  be  of  ule;  a fcruple  or 
half  a drachm  of  nitre  may  be  taken  in  a cup  of 
his  ordinary  drink  twice  or  thrice  a-day.  His  drink 
may  likewife  be  fharpened  with  acids,  as  juice  of 
lemon,  or  a few  drops  of  the  fpirit  of  vitriol  ; 
or  he  may  take  frequently  a cup  of  the  tindlure  of 
rofes. 

Bathing  the  feet  and  legs  in  lukewarm  water  has 
likewife  a very  good  effedt  in  this  difeafe.  Opi- 
ates too  are  fometimes  beneficial;  but  thefe  muft 

be  adminiftered  with  caution.  Ten  or  twelve  drops 

of 
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of  laudanum  may  be  given  in  a cup  of  barley-water 
twice  a-day,  and  continued  for  fome  time,  provided 
they  be  found  beneficial. 

The  conferve  of  rofes  is  likewife  a very  gopd 
medicine  in  this  cale,  provided  it  be  taken  in  fuffi- 
cient  quantity,  and  long  enough  perfifted  in.  It 
may  be  taken  to  the  quantity  of  three  or  four 
ounces  a-day  ; and,  if  the  patient  be  troubled  with 
a cough,  it  fhould  be  made  into  an  electuary  with 
balfamic  fyrup,  and  a little  of  the  fyrup  of  pop- 
pies. r r 

„If  Wronger  aflringents  be  neceflary,  fifteen  or 
twenty  drops  of  the  elixir  of  vitriol  may  be  given 
in  a glafs  of  water  three  or  four  times  a-day. 

w^°  are  lubjed  to  frequent  returns  of  this 
difeafe  fhould  avoid  all  excefs.  Their  diet  fhould 
be  oght  and  cool,  confifting  chiefly  of  milk  and 
vegetables.  Above  all,  let  them  beware  of  vi- 

frt^miT°drtS  °f  thC  and  Vi°lent  a§itations 

VOMITING  OF  BLOOD. 

Thk  is  not  fo  common  as  the  other  difcharees 
of  blood  which  have  already  been  mentioned;  but 
IMS  very  dangerous,  and  requires  particular  atten- 

Vomiting  „f  blood  is  generally  preceded  by  Dain 
of  the  ftomach,  Cckncfs,  and  naufea;  and  is  Pac 
. ompamed  with  great  anxiety,  and  frequent  faint- 

ca™tS  idsifleafs  Periodical;  in  which 

an  obftruclion  of  the'meni  ' °ftCn  procel:c,s  from 
times  from  the  Hopping  ot 

great, yftniS  oT^nt  £ *h« 

vomits  or  purges,  acrid  poifonjlh^or  'wd^? 

^ 3 • • fiances 
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fiances  taken  into  the  flomach,  &c.  It  is  often 
the  effect  of  obftrudtions  in  the  liver,  the  fpleen, 
or  fomeof  the  other  vifcera.  It  may  likewife  pro- 
ceed from  external  violence,  as  blows  or  bruifes, 
or  from  any  of  the  caufes  which  produce  inflamma- 
tion. In  hyfteric  women,  vomiting  of  blood  is  a 
very  common,  but  by  no  means  a dangerous  fymp- 
tom. 

A great  part  of  the  danger  in  this  dileafe  arifes 
from  the  extravafated  blood  lodging  in  the  bowels, 
and  becoming  putrid,  by  which  means  a dyfentery 
or  putrid  fever  may  be  occafioned.  The  beft  way 
of  preventing  this,  is  to  keep  the  body  gently 
open,  by  frequently  exhibiting  emollient  clyfters. 
Purges  muft  not  be  given  till  the  difcharge  is  flopt, 
otherwife  they  will  irritate  the  flomach,  and  m- 
creafe  the  dilorder.  All  the  food  and  drink  muft 
be  of  a mild  cooling  nature,  and  taken  in  fmall 
quantities.  Even  drinking  cold  water  has  fome- 
times  proved  a remedy,  but  it  will  fucceed  better 
when  fharpened  with  the  weak  fpirits  of  vitriol. 
When  there  are  figns  of  an  inflammation,  bleeding 
may  be  neceffary  ; but  the  patient’s  weaknefs  will 
feldom  permit  it.  Opiates  may  be  of  ufe;  but 
they  muft  be  given  in  very  fmall  dofes,  as  four 
or  five  drops  of  liquid  laudanum  twice  or  thrice 

a-day.  . . 

After  the  difcharge  is  over,  as  the  patient  is  ge- 
nerally troubled  with  gripes,  occafioned  by  the 
acrimony  of  the  blood  lodged  in  the  inteftines, 
gentle  purges  will  be  neceflaiy. 
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Ttt.s  is  a difcharge  of  blood  from  the  vefiels  of 
the  kidneys  or  bladder,  occafioned  by  the, r being 
either  enlarged,  broken,  or  eroded.  It  is  more  or 
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lefs  dangerous  according  to  the  different  circum- 
Itances  which  attend  it. 

When  pure  blood  is  voided  fuddenly  without  in- 
terruption and  without  pain,  it  proceeds  from  the 
kidneys  ; but  if  the  blood  be  in  fmall  quantity,  of 
a dark  colour,  and  emitted  with  heat  and  pain  about 
the  bottom  of  the  belly,  it  proceeds  from  the  blad- 
der. When  bloody  urine  isoccafioned  by  a rough 
(lone  defeending  from  the  kidneys  to  the  bladder, 
which  wounds  the  ureters , it  isv  attended  with  a 
fharp  pain  in  the  back,  and  difficulty  of  making 
water.  If  the  coats  of  the  bladder  are  hurt  by  a 
itone,  and  the  bloody  urine  follows,  it  is  attended 
with  the  moft  acute  pain,  and  a previous  ftoppage 
of  urine. 

Bloody  urine  may  likewife  be  occafioned  by  falls, 
blows,  the  lifting  or  carrying  of  heavy  burdens, 
hard  riding,  or  any  violent  motion.  It  may  alfo 
proceed  from  ulcers  of  the  bladder,  from  a (lone 
lodged  in  the  kidneys,  or  from  violent  purges,  or 
Iharp  diuretic  medicines,  efpecially  cantharides. 

Bloody  urine  is  always  attended  with  fome  de- 
gree of  danger:  but  it  is  peculiarly  fo  when  mixed 
with  purulent  matter,  as  this  fhews  an  ulcer  fome- 
where  in  the  urinary  paffages.  Sometimes  this  dif- 
charge  proceeds  from  excefs  of  blood,  in  which 
cafe  it  is  rather  to  be  confidered  as  a falurary  eva- 
cuation than  a difeafe.  If  the  difeharge  however 
be  very  great,  it  may  wafte  the  patient’s  ftrength, 
and  occafion  an  ill  habit  of  body,  a dropfy,  or  a 
confumption. 

The  treatment  of  this  diforder  muff:  be  varied 
according  to  the  different  caufes  from  which  it  pro- 
ceeds. 

When  it  is  owing  to  a ftone  in  the  bladder,  the 
cure  depends  upon  an  operation  ; a delcnption  of 
which  would  be  foreign  to  our  purpole. 

Z 4- 
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If  it  be  attended  with  a plethora,  and  fymptoms 
of  inflammation,  bleeding  will  be  neceflfary.  The 
body  mult  likewife  be  kept  open  by  emollient  clyf- 
ters,  or  cooling  purgative  medicines  j as  cream  of 
tartar,  rhubarb,  manna,  or  fmall  doles  of  lenitivp 
eledluary. 

When  bloody  urine  proceeds  from  a diflolved 
ftate  of  the  blood,  it  is  commonly  the  fymptom  of 
fome  malignanc  difeafe  j as  the  fmall-pox,  a putrid 
fever,  or  the  like.  In  this  cafe  the  patient’s  life 
depends  on  the  liberal  ufe  of  the  Peruvian  bark  and 
acids,  as  has  already  been  fhewn. 

When  there  is  reafon  to  fufpedl  an  ulcer  in  the 
kidneys  or  bladder,  the  patient’s  diet  mult  be  cool, 
and  his  drink  of  a foft,  healing,  balfamic  quality, 
as  decodlions  of  marlh-mallow  roots  with  liquorice, 
folution  of  gum-arabic,  &c.  Three  ounces  of 
marfh-mallow  roots,  and  half  an  ounce  of  liquorice, 
may  be  boiled  in  two  Englifh  quarts  of  water  to 
one  j two  ounces  of  gum-arabic,  and  half  an  ounce 
of  purified  nitre,  may  be  diflolved  in  the  drained 
liquor,  and  a tea-cupful  of  it  taken  four  or  five 
times  a-day. 

The  early  ufe  of  aftringents  in  this  difeafe  has 
often  bad  confequences.  When  the  flux  is  flop- 
ped too  loon,  the  grumous  blood,  by  being  con- 
fined in  the  veflels,  may  produce  inflammations, 
abfcefs,  and  ulcers.  If  however  the  cafe  be  urgent, 
or  the  patient  feems  to  fufFcr  from  the  lofs  of  blood, 
gentle‘  aflringents  may  be  neceflary.  In  this  cafe 
the  patient  may  take  three  or  four  ounces  of  lime- 
water,  with  half  an  ounce  of  the  tindlurc  of  Peru- 

* . ■ i '• 

vian  bark,  three  times  a-day. 
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This  difeafe  prevails  in  the  fpring  and  autumn. 
It  is  molt  common  in  marlhy  countries,  where,  after 
hot  and  dry  fummers,  it  is  apt  to  become  epidemic, 
rei  .ons  are  molt  liable  to  it  who  are  much  expofed 
to  the  night-air,  or  who  live  in  places  where  the 
air  is  confined  and  unwholefome.  Hence  it  often 
proves  fatal  in  camps,  on  Ihipboard,  in  jails,  hofpi- 
tals,  and  luch  like  places. 

CAUSES.- Thedyfentery  may  be  occafioned 

by  any  thing  that  obltru&s  the  perfpiration,  or  ren- 
ders the  humours  putrid  , as  damp  beds,  wet  clothes, 
unwholefome  diet,  bad  air,  &c.  But  it  is  moft  fre- 
quently communicated  by  infettion.  This  ought 
to  make  people  extremely  cautious  in  going  near 
luch  per fo ns  as  labour  under  the  difeafe.  Even  the 
men  of  the  patient’s  excrements  has  been  known 
to  communicate  the  infcdion, 

SYMP  i OMS. It  is  known  by  a flux  of  the 

belly,  attended  by  violent  pain  of  the  bowels  a 
conftant  inclination  to  go  to  ftooJ,  and  generally 
more  or  lefs  blood  in  the  ftools.  It  begms  like 
other  fevers,  with  chillnefs,  lofs  of  ftreng'th  a 
quick  pul fe,  great  third,  and  an  inclination  to  Vo- 
rnit.  T he  flools  are  at  firft  greafy  and  frothv  nf 
terwards  they  are  Itreaked  with  blood,  and  at  laft 

W1^cntly  the  aPPearance  pure  blood,  mixed 
with  fmall  filaments  refemblino  bits  oflkin  wl 

«trouPf5e  ■ , ye t di^- 

a**  & 

children. 
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children.  Flatulency  is  likewife  a troublefome 
fymptom,  efpecially  towards  the  end  of  the  dif- 
eafe. 

This  difeafe  may  be  diftinguifhed  from  a diar- 
rhoea or  loofenefs,  by  the  acute  pain  of  the  bowels, 
and  the  blood  which  generally  appears  in  the  (tools. 
It  may  be  diftinguiflied  from  the  cholera  morbus  by 
its  not  being  attended  with  fuch  violent  and  fre- 
quent fits  of  vomiting,  &c. 

When  the  dyfentery  attacks  the  old,  the  delicate, 
or  fuch  as  have  been  wafted  by  the  gout,  the  fcur- 
vy,  or  other  lingering  difeafes,  it  generally  proves 
fatal.  Vomiting  and  hiccuping  are  bad  figns,  as 
they  (hew  an  inflammation  of  the  ftomach.  When 
the  ftools  are  green,  black,  or  have  an  exceeding 
difagreeable  cadaverous  fmell,  the  danger  is  very 
great,  as  it  (hews  the  difeafe  to  be  of  the  putrid 
kind.  It  is  an  unfavourable  fymptom  when  clyfters 
are  immediately  returned ; but  ftill  more  io,  when 
the  paflage  is  fo  obftinately  (hut,  that  they  cannot 
be  imcded.  A feeble  pulfc,  coldnefs  of  the  extre- 
mities, with  difficulty  oEfwallowing,  and  convul- 
fions,  are  figns  of  approaching  death. 

REGIMEN. Nothing  is  of  more  importance 


in  this  difeafe  than  cleanlinefs.  _ It  contributes 
rrrpsrlv  rn  the  recovery  of  the  patient,  and  no  lels 


mon,  or 


fome  other  ftrong  acid. 


The 
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The  patient  muft  not  be  difcouraged,  but  his  fpi- 
rits  kept  up  in  hopes  of  a cure.  Nothing  tends 
more  to  render  any  putrid  difeafe  mortal,  than  the 
fears  and  apprehenfions  of  the  fick.  All  difeafes 
of  this  nature  have  a tendency  to  fink  and  deprefs 
the  fpirits,  and  when  that  is  increafed  by  fears  and 
alarms  from  thofe  whom  the  patient  believes  to 
be  perfons  of  fkill,  it  cannot  fail  to  have  the  worft 
effc&s. 

A flannel  waiftcoat  worn  next  the  fkin  has  often 
a very  good  effetft  in  the  dyfentery.  This  promotes 
the  peifpiration  withoutr  over-heating  the  body. 
Great  caution  however  is  neceflfary  in  leaving  it  off. 
I have  often  known  a dyfentery  brought  on  by  im- 
prudently throwing  off  a flannel  waiftcoat  before 
the  feafon  was  fufliciently  warm.  For  whatever 
purpofe  this  piece  of  drefs  is  worn,  it  Ihould  never 
be  left  off  but  in  a warm  feafon. 

In  this  difeafe  the  greateft  attention  muft  be  paid 
to  the  patient’s  diet.  Flefh,  fifh,  and  every  thing 
that  has  a tendency  to  turn  putrid  or  rancid  on  the 
ftomach,  muft  be  abftained  from.  Apples  boiled 
in  milk,  water-pap,  and  plain  light  pudding,  with 
broth  made  of  the  gelatinous  parts  of  animals,  may 
conftitute  the  principal  part  of  the  patient’s  food. 
Gelatinous  broth  not  only  anfwers  the  purpofe  of 
food,  but  likewife  of  medicine.  I have  often  known 
dyfenteries,  which  were  not  of  a putrid  nature, 

cured  by  it,  after  pompous  medicines  had  proved 
ineffe&ual  *.  r 


Another 

. ? 7\e  m.an"er/1°f  making  th>s  hroth  is,  to  take  a fheep’s  head 
and  feet  with  the  fkin  upon  them,  and  to  burn  the  wool  off  with 
a hot  iron;  afterwards  to  boil  them  till  the  broth  is  quite  a jelly. 
A little  cinnamon  or  mace  may  be  added,  to  give  the  broth  Iti 

^ pat,Cnt  may  take  a ]itt]e  ofit  "'arm 
with  called  bread  three  or  four  times  a-day.  Aclyiler  of  it 

23  bc  8'Ven  tvvice  a'day-  Such  as  cannot  ufe  the  broth 

made  in  this  way,  may  have  the  head  and  feet  fkinned ; but  we 

have 
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Another  kind  of  food  very  proper  in  the  dyfen- 
tery,  which  may  be  ufed  by  fuch  as  cannot  take  the 
broth  mentioned  above,  is  made  by  boiling  a few 
handfuls  of  fine  flour,  tied  in  a cloth,  for  fix  or  fe- 
ven  hours,  till  it  becomes  as  hard  as  (larch.  Two 
or  three  table-fpoonfuls  of  this  may  be  grated 
down,  and  boiled  in  fuch  a quantity  of  new  milk 
and  water  as  to  be  of  the  thicknefs  of  pap.  This 
may  be  fweetened  to  the  patient’s  tafte,  and  taken 
for  his  ordinary  food*. 

In  a ■putrid  dyfentery  the  patient  may  be  allowed 
to  eat  freely  of  moft  kinds  of  good  ripe  fruit;  as 
apples,  grapes,  goofeberries,  currant-berries,  ftraw- 
berries,  &c.  Thefe  may  either  be  eaten  raw  or 
boiled,  with  or  without  milk,  as  the  patient  choofes. 
The  prejudice  againft  fruit  in  this  difeafe  is  fo  great, 
that  many  believe  it  to  be  the.  common  caufe  of 
dyfenteries.  This  however  is  an  egregious  miftake. 
Both  reafon  and  experience  fhew,  that  good  fruit 
is  one  of  the  bed  medicines,  both  for  the  preven- 

have  reafon  to  believe  that  this  injures  the  medicine.  It  is  not  our 
feufinefs  here  to  reafon  upon  the  nature  and  qualities  of  medicine, 
otherwife  this  might  be  fhewn  to  poflefs  virtues  every  way  fuited 
5.0  the  cure  of  a dyfentery  which  does  not  proceed  from  a putrid 
Rate  of  the  humours.  One  thing  we  know,  which  is  preferable 
to  all  reafoning,  that  whole  families  have  often  been  cured  by  it, 
after  they  had  ufed  many  other  medicines  in  vain.  It  will,  how- 
ever, be  proper  that  the  patient  take  a vomit,  and  a dofe  or  two 
of  rhubarb,  before  he  begins  to  ufe  the  broth.  It  will  likewife 
be  neceffary  to  continue  the  ufe  of  it  for  a confiderabie  time,  and 
to  make  it  the  principal  food. 

* The  learned  and  humane  Dr.  Rutherford,  late  profeffor  of 
medicine  in  the  univerlity  of  Edinburgh,  ufed  to  mention  this 
food  in  his  public  lectures  with  great  encomiums.  He  directed 
it  to  be  made  by  tying  a pound  or  two  of  the  fined  flour,  as  tight 
as  poflible,  in  a linen  rag,  afterwards  to  dip  it  frequently  in  water, 
and  to  dridge  the  outfide  with  flour,  till  a cake  or  cruft  was 
formed  around  it,  which  prevents  the  water  from  foaking  into  it 
while  boiling.  It  is  then  to  be  boiled  till  it  becomes  a hard  dry 
mafs,  as  direfted  above.  This,  when  mixed  with  milk  and  wa- 
ter, will  not  only  anfwer  the  purpofe  of  food,  but  may  likewile 
be  given  in  clyfters. 


tion 
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tion  and  cure  of  the  dyfentery.  Good  fruit  is  in 
every  rtlpeft  calculated  to  counteraft  that  tendency 
to  putrefaftion,  from  whence  the  molt  dangerous 
kind  of  dyfenter y proceeds.  The  patient  in  fuch  a 
cate  ought  therefore  to  be  allowed  to  eat  as  much 
fruit  as  he  pleafes,  provided  it  be  ripe  * 

Th,bA  £0ft  Pr°uper  rr'nk  ,n  this  diford'er  is  whey, 
i yfcntery  has  olten  been  cured  by  the  ufe  of 

clear  whey  alone.  It  may  be  taken  both  for  drink 
and  in  form  of  clyfter..  When  they  cannot  be 
had,  barley-water  lharpened  with  cream  of  tartar 
may  be  drank,  or  a decoaion  of  barley  and  tarn"! 
mds;  two  ounces  of  the  former  and  one  of  X 

"Te  ^ w'ed  in  tW0  Englifl.  q % t 
, to  one.  _ Warm  water,  water-gruel,  or  water 
Wherein  hot  tron  has  been  frequently  Quenched  a-e 
a l very  proper,  and  may  be  drank  in  turns  Ca 
momde-tea,  ifthe  ftomach  will  bear  it  ™'a„ 

marh"8  Pj°kP"  drmk'  !t  both  ^ngthens  the  fto 
mach,  and  by  its  antifeptic  quality  tends  to  n X 
a mortification  of  the  bowels  ^ " Pr-'ent 

X f!l“d  ^ • i"- 

"lief,  but  to  no  purpofe.  At'lenJ!?  h-ad  ,been  trled  there  for  his 
merits  from  medicine^  and  reduced^  w°w  W,‘h  difaPP°'nt- 
to  Britain,  rather  with  a view  to  die  bo,ne.’  he  came  over 

any  hopes  of  a cure.  After  takin?  fundg  ^ rj  .ai10ns» than  with 
n?,better  Puccefs  than  abroad  I advifedT  medl,Tlnes  here  with 
ef  drugs,  and  to  truft  entirely’to  a di/tif^-S  e*Ve  °ff  the  u{e 
gentle  exercife.  Strawberries  was  the  o„l  ?'-k  uand  fruits’  whh 
at  that  feafon.  Thefe  he  eat  with  mul7  he  C0U,d  Procure 
thrice  a-day.  The  confequeace  was Z * ^ and  Crimes 
were  reduced  from  upwards  of  twenty in *Y  fh°r£tinie  ftools 
and  fometimes  not  fo  many.  fj«.  ufL  f?day’  t0  three  or  four, 
same  an,  and  was  i„  a few  weeks  fn  j n °ther  fruits  as  they 

the  cowtry  »*ere  £ * with  . vi^w^to  ret*  '°  ,hat  Pa“  a[ 

a view  to  return  to  America. 

mile- 
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mile-tea.  Strong  vomits  are  feldom  neceffary  here. 

A fcruple,  or  at  molt  half  a drachm  of  ipecacuanha, 
is  generally  fufficient  for  an  adult,  and  fometimes 
a very  few  grains  will  fuffice.  The  day  after  the 
vomit,  half  a drachm,  or  two  icruples  of  rhubarb, 
muft  be  taken  j or,  what  will  anfwer  the  purpofe 
rather  better,  an  ounce  or  an  ounce  and  a halt  ot 
Epfom  falts.  This  dofe  may  be  repeated  every 
other  day  for  two  or  three  times.  Afterwards 
fmall  dofes  of  ipecacuanha  may  be  taken  for  iome 
time  Two  or  three  grains  of  the  powder  may  be 
mixed  in  a table- fpoonful  of  the  fyrup  of  poppies, 

and  taken  three  times  a-day.  . 

Thefe  evacuations,  and  the  regimen  prefer 
above,  will  often  be  fufficient  to  effeft  a cure. 
Should  it  however  happen  otherwiie,  the  following 

aftringent  medicines  may  be  ufed  : 

A clyiter  of  ftaroh  of  fat  mutton  broth,  with 
thirty  or  forty  drops  of  liquid  laudanum  in  it,  may 
be  adminiltered  tw,ice  a-day.  At  the  fame  time  an 
ounce  of -um-arabic,  and  half  an  ounce  of  gum- 
traoacanth  may  be  diffolved  in  an  Englifh  pint  of 
badey-watei"^1  over  a flow  fire,  and  a table- fpoonful 

of  it  taken  every  hour.  „„  , 

If  thefe  have  not  the  defired  effeil,  the  patient 
mav  take  four,  times  a-day,  about  the  bulk  of  a 
nutmeg  of  the  Japonic  cmfellm , drmlung  after  i a 
tea-cupfu!  of  the  decoction  of  logwood  *. 

Perfons  who  have  been  cured  of  this  d.f  afe  are 
very  liable  to  rclapfe;  to  prevent  which, xhe 

• cu^aion  wid,^^  airfelmen*d  liquTra! 

except”  now  and  then  a glafs  of  good  *ine,  but  he 

U drink  no  kind  of  fifo td 

likewife  abftain  from  animal  food,  as  m 
and  Hve  principally  on  milk  and  vegetables. 


* See  Appendix,  Deco&on  of  Logwood. 
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Gentle  exercife  and  wholefome  air  are  likewife  of 
importance.  The  patient  fhould  go  to  the  country 
as  foon  as  his  ftrength  will  permit,  and  fhould  take 
exercife  daily  on  horfeback,  or  in  a carriage.  He 
may  likewife  uie  bitters  infufed  in  wine  or  brandy, 
and  may  drink  twice  a-day  a gill  of  lime-water 
mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of  new  milk. 

When  dyfenteries  prevail,  we  would  recommend 
a ftri<5t  attention  to  cleanlinefs,  a fpare  ufe  of  ani- 
mal food,  and  the  free  ufe  of  found  ripe  fruits,  and 
other  vegetables.  The  night  air  is  to  be  carefully 
avoided,  and  all  communication  with  the  fick. 
Bad  fmells  are  likewife  to  be  fhunned,  efpecially 
thofe  which  arife  from  putrid  animal  fubftances. 
The  neceffaries  where  the  fick  go  are  carefully  to 
be  avoided.  ] 


When  the  firfb  fymptoms  of  the  dyfentery  ap- 
pear, the  patient  ought  immediately  to  take  a vo- 
mit, to  go  to  bed,  and  drink  plentifully  of  weak 
warm  liquor,  to  promote  a fweat.  This,  with  a 
dofe  or  two  of  rhubarb  at  the  beginning,  would 
o ten  carry  off  the  difeafe.  In  countries  where 
dyfenteries  prevail,  we  would  advife  Rich  as  are 
liable  to  them,  to  take  either  a vomit  or  a purge 
every  fpring  or  autumn,  as  a preventive. 

, rTi!™re  lundl7  other  fluxes  of  the  belly,  as  the 
LitNTERY  and  CCEL1AC  PASSION,7  which, 
though  lefs  dangerous  than  the  dyfentery,  yet  meric 
confident, on.  Thefe  difeafes  generally  proceed 

whmhai  ^ K ?f‘he  ft0Inach  and  inteftines, 
which  is  fometimes  fo  great,  that  the  food  paffes 

and°Uthe  ‘hem  Wn  h hardly  any  fenflble  alteration  ; 
rilWntf  ' dl“  merely  fr°m  the  Want  of  nou- 

When  the  lientery  or  cceliac  paffion  fucceeds  to 
a dyfentery,  the  cafe  is  bad.  They  are  always  dat! 

hasTeenV*  k agn  dpec“ill>’  when  th'  conftitution 
has  been  broken  by  excefs  or  acute  difeafes.  If  the 

Rools 
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{tools  be  very  frequent,  and  quite  crude,  the  thirft 
great,  with  little  urine,  the  mouth  ulcerated,  and 
the  faced  marked  with  fpots  of  different  colours, 
the  danger  is  very  great. 

The  treatment  of  the  patient  is  in  general  the 
fame  as  in  the  dyfentery.  In  all  obftinate  fluxes  of 
the  belly,  the  cure  muft  be  attempted,  by  firft 
cleanfing  the  ftomach  and  bowels  with  gentle  vo- 
mits and  purges ; afterwards  fuch  a diet  as  has  a 
tendency  to  heal  and  ltrengthen  the  bowels,  with 
opiates  and  aftringent  medicines,  will  generally 
complete  the  cure. 

The  fame  obfervation  holds  with  refped  to  a 
TENESMUS,  or  frequent  deflreof  going  to  ftool. 
This  difeafe  refembles  the  dyfentery  fo  much,  both 
in  its  fymptoms  and  method  of  cure,  that  we  think 
it  need  1 el's  to  inflft  upon  it. 


CHAP.  XXXIV. 

1 N 

OF  THE  HEAD-ACH. 

CHES  and  pains  proceed  from  very  different 
- L caufes,  and  may  affe&  any  part  of  the  body; 
but  we  fhall  point  out  thofe  only  which  occur  molt 
frequently,  and  are  attended  with  the  greateft  dan- 

^ When  the  head-ach  is  flight,  and  affefts  a par- 
ticular part  of  the  head  only,  it  is  called  cephalalgia  j 
when  the  whole  head  is  affefted,  cephaUa ; and  when 
on  one  fide  only,  hemicrania . A fixed  pain  in  t e 
forehead,  which  may  be  covered  with  the  end  ot 

the  thumb,  is  called  the  clavis . thc 
There  are  alfo  other  diftinftions.  Sometim 
pain  is  internal,  fometimes  external ; lometime 
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is  an  original  ditea  fe,  and  at  other  times  only  fymp- 
tomatic.  When  the  head-ath  proceeds  from  a hot 
bilious  habit,  the  pain  is  very  acute  and  throbbing,* 
with  a Confiderable  heat  of  the  part  affe&ed.  When 
from  a cold  phlegmatic  habit,  the  patient  com- 
plains of  a dull  heavy  pain,  and  has  a fenfe  of  cold- 
nefs  in  the  part.  This  kind  of  head-ach  is  fome- 
nmes  attended  with  a degree  of  ftupidity  or  folly. 

, . Whatever  obflru&s  the  free  circulation  of  the 
blood  through  the  veffels  of  the  head,  may  occafiorf 
a head-ach  In  perlons  of  a'  full  habit,  who  abound’ 
v/ith  blood,  the  head-ach  often  proceeds  from  the 
luppreflion  of  cuftomary  evacuations;  as  bieedina- 
at  the  bole,  fweating  of  the,  feet,  &c.  It  may 
liicewife  proceed  from  any  caufe  that  determines 
a great  flux  of  blood  towards  the  head;  as  cold- 
nds  °t  the  extremities,  or  hanging  dpwn  the  head 
for  a long  time.  Whatever  prevents  the  return 
of  the  blood  from  the  head  Will  likewife  occafion 
a head-ach;  as  looking  long  obliquely  at  any 

object,  wearing  any  thing  tight  about  the  neck  a 
new  hat,  or  the  like.  * 

When  a head-ach  proceeds  from  the  ftoppage  of 
a running  at  the  nofe,  there  is  a heavy.obtufe 
preffing  pa,n  in  the  fore-part  of  the  head,  n which 
there  teems  to  be  fuch  a weight  rhsr  rL  ■ 

canlcarce  hold  it  up.  When  it  is  occafioneTby 
the  caultic  matter  of  the  venereal  difeafe  ir  ^ 

AtZS*  ™’  °i  ten  produces  a wr/Vr 

puffi^^or^etrbcefll^^^'thf  rgQy^Stj^°P  che  ,re- 
the  fmali-pox,  'mealies  itch  „ u eryfiPelas> 
cafes.  W^t  is  called  - Cr“ptive  dif* 

ceeds  from  crudities  or  indigcftfoT  §,Cneral.ly  Pro' 
emptinels,  will  often  alfo  occasion  head^chs'  Tha°r 
often  leen  mftances  of  this  in  nurfes  who  gave  foefe 

A 3 too 
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too  long,  or  who  did  not  take  a fufficient  quantity 

of  folid  food,  . 

There  is  likewife  a mod  violent,  fixed,  con- 
ftant,  and  almoft  intolerable  head-ach,  which  oc- 
cafions  great  debility  both  of  body  and  mind,  pre- 
vents deep,  deflroys  the  appetite,  caules  a vertigo, 
(dimnefs  of  fight,  a noife  in  the  ears,  convulhons, 
epileptic  fits,  and  fometimes  vomiting,  coftivenels, 

cold  nefs  of  the  extremities,  &c.  .■  . . 1 

The  head-ach  is  often  fymptomatic  in  continual 
and  intermitting  fevers,  efpecially  quartans. . It  is 
likewife  a very  common  fymptom  in  hylteric  ancl 

hypochondriac  complaints.  . 

When  a head-ach  attends  an  acute  fever,  with 
pale  urine,  it  is  an  unfavourable  lymptom..  In  ex- 
ceffive  head-achs,  coldnefs  of  the  extremities  is  a 

bad  fign.  , . 

When  the  difeafe  continues  long,  and  is  very 

violent,  it  often  terminates  in  blindnels,  an  apo- 
plexy, deafnefs,  a vertigo , the  palfy,  or  the  epi- 


PIn  this  difeafe  the  cool  regimen  in  general  is  to 
be  obferved.  The  diet  ought  to  conftft  of  fuch 
-emollient  fubftances  as  will  correft  the  acrimony 
of  the  humours,  and  keep  the  body  open  ; -. as  s »pp 
boiled  in  milk,  fpinage,  turnips,  and  fqch ^ like 
The  drink  ought  to  be  diluting;  as  oar  ) > 

infufions  of  mild  mucilaginous  vegetables  decoc- 
tions of  the  fudorific  woods,  &c.  The  feet  ane 
“ .b,  to  be  kept  warm,  and  frequently  bathed 

mlukewarm  water'  the  head  Ihould  braved, 
and  bathed  with  water  and  vinegar.  1 1 

ought  as  much  as  poflible  to  keep  in  an  end  pol 
ture,  and  not  to  lie  with  his  head  too  low 

When  the  head-ach  is  owing  to  excels  o.  li  b 
or  an  hot  bilious  conftitution,  bleedir)-, 
fary.  The  patient  may  be  bled  in  the  jugu  ar  v^. 
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and  the  operation  repeated  if  there  be  occafion. 
Cupping  aifo,  or  the  application  of  leeches  to  ci  e 
temples,  and  behind^  the  ears,  will  be  of  fervice. 
Afterwards  a blifterTg-plafter  may  be  applied  to 
the  neck  behind  the  ears,  or  to  any  part  of  the  head 
that  is  mod  affe&ed.  in  fome  cafes  it  will  be  pro- 
per to  blifter  the  whole  head.  In  perfons  of  a 
grofs  habit,  iffues  or  perpetual  blifters  will  be  of 
fervice.  The  body  ought  likewife  to  be  kept  open 
by  gentle  laxatives. 

But  when  the  head  ach  proceeds  from  a copious 
vitiated Jerum  ftagnating  in  the  membranes,  either 
within  or  without  the  fkull,  with  a dull,  heavy,  con- 
tinual pain,  which  will  neither  yield  to  bleeding 
nor  gentle  laxatives,  then  more  powerful  purgatives 
are  neceflary,  as  pills  made  of  aloes,  refin  of  jalap, 
or  the  like.  It  will  alfo  be  necelTary  in  this  cafe  to 
blifter  the  whole  head,  and  to  keep  the  back  part 
of  the  neck  open  for  a confiderable  time  by  a per- 
petual blifter. 

When  the  head-ach  is  occafioned  bv  the  ftop- 
page  of  a running  at  the  nole,  the  patient  lhould 
frequently  fmeli  to  a botrle  of  volatile  lalts  ; he 
may  likewife  take  bluff,  or  any  thing  that  will  irri- 
tate the  noie,  (o  as  to  promote  a diicliarge  from  it; 
as  the  herb  maftich,  ground  ivy,  &c. 

A hemi cranial  efpecially  a periodical  one,  is  gene- 
rally owing  to  a foulnefs  of  the  ftomach,  fur  which 
gende  vomits  mult  be  adminiftered,  as  alfo  purges 
of  rhubarb.  Afcer  the  bowels  have  been  furficiently 
Cleared,  chalybeate  ' waters,  and  fuch  bitters  as 
lirengrhen  the  ftomach,  will  be  neceflary.  ' A pe- 
riodical head-ach  has  been  cured  by  wearing  a piece 
o flannel  over  the  forehead  during  the  night. 

vVncn  the  head-ach  arifes  from  a vitiated  ftate 
o the  humours,  as  in  the  fcurvv  and  venereal 


patient,  after  proper  evacuations,  mult 


difeafe,  th< 

drink  freely  of  the  decodtion 

' A a 2 


of 


woods, 


or  the 
decoc- 
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deception  of  farfaparilla,  with  raifins  and  liquo- 
rice*.  Thefe,  if  duly  perfifted  in,  will  produce 
very  happy  effe&s.  When  a collection  of  matter 
is  felt  under  the  fkin,  it  miit  be  difcharged  by 
an  incifion,  otherwife  it  will  render  the  bone  ca-. 
rious. 

When  the  head-ach  is  fo  intolerable  as  to  endan- 
ger the  patient’s  life,  or  is  attended  with  continual 
watching  and  delirium,  recourfe  muft  be  had  to 
opiates.  Thefe,  after  proper  evacuations  by  clyf- 
ters  or  mild  purgatives,  may  be  applied  both  ex- 
ternally and  internally.  The  affeCted  part  may  be 
rubbed  with  Bate’s  anodyne  balfam,  or  a cloth  dip- 
ped in  it  may  be  applied  to  the  part.  The  patient 
may,  at  the  fame  time,  take  twenty  drops  of  lau- 
danum, in  a cup  of  valerian  or  penny-royal  tea, 
twice  or  thrice  a-day.  This  is  only  to  be  done  in 
cafe  of  extreme  pain.  Proper  evacuations  ought 
always  to  accompany  and  follow  the  ufe  of 
opiates 

When  the  patient  cannot  bear  the  lofs  of  blood, 
his  feet  ought  frequently  to  be  bathed  in  lukewarm 
water,  and  well  rubbed  with  a coarfe  cloth.  Cata- 
plafms  with  muftard  or  horfe-radifh  ought  likewife  to 
be  applied  to  them.  This  courfe  is  peculiarly  ne- 
ceffary  when  the  pain  proceeds  from  a gouty  hu- 
mour affe&ing  the  head. 

When  the  head-ach  is  occafioned  by  great  hear, 
hard  labour,  or  violent  exercife  of  any  kind,  it  may 
be  allayed  by  cooling  medicines  ; as  the  faline 
draughts  with  nitre,  and  the  like. 

* See  Appendix,  Decottion  of  Sarfaparilla. 

-{-  When  the  pain  is  very  violent,  and  does  not  yield  to  fmall 
dofes  of  laudanum,  the  quantity  may  be  increafed.  I have 
known  a patient  in  extreme  pain  take  three  hundred  drops  in 
twenty-four  hours;  but  fuch  dofes  ought  only  to  be  admimltered 
by  a perfon  of  fkill. 

3 r A little 
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A little  aether,  dropt  into  the  palm  of  the  hand, 
and  applied  to  the  forehead,  will  fometimes  remove 
a violent  head-ach. 


OF  THE  TOOTH-ACH. 

This  dileafe  is  fo  well  known,  that  it  needs  no 
defcription.  It  has  great  affinity  with  the  rheuma- 
tifm,  and  often  lucceeds  pains  of  the  ffioulders  and 
other  parts  of  the  body. 

It  may  proceed  from  obflrudled  perfpiration,  or 
any  of  the  other  caufes  of  inflammation.  I have 
often  known  the  tooth-ach  occafloned  by  neglecting 
fome  part  of  the  ufual  coverings  of  the  head,  by 
fitting  with  the  head  bare  near  an  open  window, 
or  expofing  it  to  a draught  of  cold  air.  Food* 
or  drink  taken  either  too  hot  or  too  cold  is  very 
hurtful  to  the  teeth.  Great  quantities  of  fugar,  or 
other  fweet  meats,  are  likewife  hurtful.  Nothing 
is  more  deftrudtive  to  the  teeth  than  cracking  nuts 
or  chewing  any  kind  of  hard  fubftances.  picking 
the  teeth  with  pins,  needles,  or  any  thing  that  may 
hurt  the  enamel  with  which 'they  are  covered,  does 
great  milchief,  as  the  tooth  is  fure  to  be  fpoiled 
whenever  the  air  gets  into  it.  Breeding  women 
are  very  fubjedt  to  the  tooth-ach,  efpecially  during 
the  hrft  three  or  four  months  of  pregnancy.  The 
tooth-ach  often  proceeds  from  fcorbutic  hiimours 
affecting  the  gums.  In  this  cafe  the  teeth  are  fome- 
times wafted,  and  fall  out  without  any  confiderable 
degree  of  pain.  I he  more  immediate  caufe  of  the 
tooth-ach  is  a rotten  or  carious  tooth. 

In  order  to  relieve  the  tooth-ach,  we  muft  firfl 

affeaed0Ur  TV  ,h?  ^ °f 'Hlmours  » the  part 
affected.  J his  may  be  done  by  mild  purgatives, 

anTh  in£  the  PT’  °r  applyin§  leechts  to  them, 
and  bathing  the  feet  frequently  with  warm  water. 

1 he  perfpiration  ought  likewife  to  be  promoted,  by 

A a 3 drinking 
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drinking  freely  of  weak  wine  whey,  or  other  di- 
luting liquors,  with  fiyial)  doles  of  nitre.  Vomits 
too  have  often  an  exceeding  good  effect.  in  the 
tooth  ach.  It  is  feldom  fafe  to  adminifter  opiates, 
or  any  Kind  of  heating  medicines,  or  even  to  draw 
a tooth,  till  proper  evacuations  have  been  prernifedj 
and  thefe  alone  will  often  effedt  the  cure. 

If  this  fails,  and  the  pain  and  inflammation  ftill  in- 
creafe,  a fuppuration  may  be  expefted,  to  promote 
which  a toafted  fig  fhould  be  held  between  the  gum 
and  the  cheek;  bags  filled  with  boiled  camomile- 
flowers,  flowers  of  elder,  or  the  like,  may  be  applied 
near  the  pari  affected,  with  as  great  a degree  of 
warmth  as  the  patient  can  bear,  and  renewed  as  they 
grow  cool  : the  patient  may  lmewife  receive  the 
Seams  of  warm  water  into  his  mouth,  through  an 
inverted  funnel,  or  by  holding  his  head  over  the 
mouth  of  a porringer  filled  with  warm  water. 

Such  things  as  promote  the  dilcharge  of  laliva, 
or  caufe  the  patient  to  fpit,  are.  generally  of  iervice. 
For  this  purpofe,  bitter,  hot,  or  pungent  vege- 
tables may  be  chewed;  as  gentian,  calamus,  aro- 
maticus,  or  pellitory  of  Spain  Allen  recommends 
the  root  o ['  yelkw  water  fiower-cU-lace  in  this  earn. 
This  root  may  either  be  rubbed  upon  the  tooth,  or 
a little  of  it  chewed.  Brookes  lays  he  hardly  ever 
knew  it  fail  to  eafe  the  tooih-ach.  It  ought  .tow- 

ever  to  be  ufed  with  caution.  > 

Many  other  herbs,  roots,  and  feeds,  are  recom- 
mended  for  curing  the  tooth-ach  ; as  the  fo*ves  or 
rools  of  millefoil  or  yarrow  chewed,  tobacco 
i'noked  or  chewed,  [laves-acre,  or  the  feeds  of 
mnlbtrd  chewed,  &c.  d hefe  b.tter,  hot,  and  pun- 
eent  things,  by  occafioning  a greater  flow  of Jahv.,, 
fieauently  give  eale  in  the  tooth-ach. 

' Ornates  Sften  relieve  the  tooth-ach.  For  this 
rurpofe  a little  cotton  wet  with  laudanum  may  bo 
Sttween  the  teeth;  or  a piece  ol  focktng- 
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plader,  about  the  bignefs  of  a {hilling,  with  a bit 
of  opium  in  the  middle  of  it,  of  a fize  not  to 
prevent  the  (licking  of  the  other,  may  be  laid  on 
the  temporal  artery,  where  the'  pulfation  is  mod 
fenfible.  De  Ip,  Motte  affirms,  that  there  are  few 
cafes  wherein  this  will  not  give  relief.  If  there  be 
a hollow  tooth,  a (mail  pill  made  of  equal  parts  of 
camphire  and  opium,  put  into  the  hollow,  is  often 
beneficial.  When  this  cannot  be  had,  the  hollow 
tooth  may  be  filled  with  gum  maftich,  wax,  lead, 
or  any  fubflance  that  will  Hick  in  it,  and  keep  out 
the  external  air. 

Few  applications  give  more  relief  in  the  tooth- 
ach  than  bliftering-plafiers.  Thefe  may  be  applied 
between  the  (boulders  ; but  they  have  the  bed  ef- 
fect when  put  behind  the  ears,  and  made  fo  lar^e  as 
to  cover  a great  part  of  the  lower  jaw. 

After  all,  when  a tooth  is  carious,  it  is  often  im- 
poffible  to  remove  the  pain  without  extra&ing  it; 
and,  as  a fpoiled  tooth  never  becomes  found  a^ain* 
it  is  prudent  to  draw  it  foon,  led  it  fnould  affedt 
the  red.  1 ooth-drawing,  like  bleeding,  is  very 
much  praftifed  by  mechanics,  as  well  as  perfons  of 
the  medical  profeffion.  The  operation  however 
is  not  without  danger,  and  ought  always  to  be  per- 
formed with  care.  A perfon  unacquainted  with  the 
drudlure  of  the  parts  will  be  in  danger  of  hurtino- 

the  jaw-bone,  or  of  drawing  a found  tooth  indead 
or  a rotten  one*. 

When  the  tooth-ach  returns  periodically,  and  the 

thTbarkf y affeflS  tHC  SUmS’  “ ma5'  be  curcd  bY 

, A™  ,pret/nd  llave  found  g™  benefit  in  ,he 
tooth-ach,  from  the  application  of  an  artificial 

the  teeth  with  atT/piece  of  Truf  l,,'sdu:°pera'0'' flrik!ne  “P0” 
the  f,i„  i„  the  cJiht  tool  ’ “ ‘h'S  ia',s  10 
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magnet  to  the  affected  tooth.  We  fhall  not  attempt 
to  account  for  its  mode  of  operation  ; but,  if  it  be 
found  to  anfwer,  though  only  in  particular  cales, 
it  certainly  deferves  a trial,  as  it  is  attended  with 
no  expence,  and  cannot  do  any  harm.  Eledricity 
has  likewife  been  recommended,  and  particular 
instruments  have  been  invented  for  fending  a Shock 
through  the  affcded  tooth. 

Perfons  who  have  returns  of  the  tooth-ach  at 
certain  feafons/  as  Spring  and  autumn,  might  often 
prevent  it  by  taking  a purge  at  thefe  times. 

Keeping  the  teeth  clean  has  no  doubt  a tendency 
to  prevent  the  tooth-ach.  The  belt  method  of 
doing  this  is  to  waff  them  daily  with  Salt  and 
water,  a deco&ion  of  the  bark,  or  with  cold  water 
alone.  All  bruffing  and  Scraping  of  the  teeth  is 
dangerous,  and,  unlefs  it  be  performed  with  great 
pare,  does  mifchief. 


OF  THE  EAR-ACH. 

This  diforder  chiefly  affe&s  the  membrane  which 
lines  the  inner  cavity  of  the  ear  called  the  meatus 
Audit  or  ills.  It  is  often  So  violent  as  to  occafion 
great  reftleffnefs,  anxiety,  and  even,  delirium.  Some- 
times epileptic  fits,  and  other  convulfive  disor- 
ders, have  been  brought  on  by  extreme  pain  in 

The  ear-ach  may  proceed  from  any  of  the  caufes 
which  produce  inflammation.  It  often  proceeds 
from  a Sudden  fuppreffion  of  perfpirat.on,  or  from 
the  head  being  expofed  to  cold  when  covered  with 
Sweat  It  may  alfo  be  pccafioned  by  worms  or 
other  infcAs  getting  into  the  ear  or  being  bred 
there-  or  from  any  hard  body  flicking  in  the  ear. 
Sometimes  it  proceeds  from  the  tranflation  of  mor- 
bific matter  to  the  ear.  This  often  happens  in  the 
decline  of  malignant  Severs,  and  occafions  deaf- 
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ntfs,  which  is  generally  reckoned  a favourable 
fymptom. 

When  the  ear-arh  proceeds  from  infeds,  or  any 
hard  body  flicking  in  the  ear,  every  method  muft 
be  taken  to  remove  them  as  foon  as  poflible.  The 
membranes  may  be  relaxed  by  dropping  into  the 
ear  oil  of  fweet  almonds,  or  olive  oil.  Afterwards 
the  patient  fhould  be  made  to  fneeze,  by  taking 
inufF,  or  fome  ftrong  fternutatory.  If  this  fhould 
not  force  out  the  body,  it  muft  be  extracted  by 
art.  I have  leen  infeds,  which  had  got  into  the 
ear,  come  out  of  their  own  accord  upon  pouring  in 
oil. 

When  the  pain  of  the  ear  proceeds  from  inflam- 
mation, it  muft  be  treated  like  other  topical  inflam- 
mations, by  a cooling  regimen,  and  opening  medi- 
cines. Bleeding  at  the  beginning,  either  in  the 
arm  or  jugular  vein,  or  cupping  in  the  neck,  will 
be  proper.  The  ear  may  likewife  be  fomented 
with  fleams  of  warm  water;  or  flannel  bags  filled 
with  boiled  mallows  and  camomile-flowers  may  be 
applied  to  it  warm;  or  bladders  filled  with  warm 
milk  and  water.  An  exceeding  good  method  of 
fomenting  the  ear  is  to  apply  it  clofe  to  the  mouth 
of  a jug  filled  with  warm  water,  or  a ftrong  decoc- 
tion of  camomile-flowers. 

The  patient’s  feet  fhould  be  frequently  bathed  in 
lukewarm  water,  and  he  ought  to  take  fmall  dofes 
of  nitre  and  rhubarb,  viz.  a fcruple  of  the  former, 
and  ten  grains  of  the  latter,  three  times  a-day.  His' 
drink  may  be  whey,  or  decodtion  of  barley  and  li- 
quorice with  figs  or  raifins.  The  parts  behind  the 
ear  ought  frequently  to  be. rubbed  with  camphorated 
oil,  or  a little  of  the  volatile  liniment. 

When  the  inflammation  cannot  be  difcufled,  a 
poultice  of  bread  and  milk,  or  roafted  onions,  may 
fie  applied  to  the  ear,  and  frequently  renewed,  till 

the 
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the  abfcefs  breaks,  or  can  be  opened.  Afterwards 
the  humours  may  be  diverted  from  the  part  by 
gentle  laxatives,  bliders,  or  iffues ; but  the  dis- 
charge mud  not  be  luddenly  dried  up  by  any  ex- 
ternal application. 


PAIN  OF  THE  STOMACH,  &V. 

This  may  proceed  from  various  caufes,  as  indi- 
geftion  •,  wind;  the  acrimony  of  the  bile;  lharp, 
acrid,  or  poifonous  fubdances  taken  into  the  fto- 
mach,  &c.  It  may  likevvife  be  occafioned  by 
worms;  the  doppage  of  cudomary  evacuations; 
a tranflation  of  gouty  matter  to  the  ftomach,  the 
bowels,  &c. 

Women  in  the  decline  of  life  are  very  liable  to 
pains  of  the  ftomach  and  bowels,  efpecially  fuch  as 
are  affli&ed  with  hyderic  complaints.  It  is  like- 
wife  very  common  to  hypochondriac  men  of  a 
iedentary  and  luxurious  life.  In  luch  perlons  it 
often  proves  fo  extremely  obdinate  as  to  baffle  all 
the  powers  of  medicine. 

When  the  pain  of  the  ftomach  is  mod  violent 
after  eating,  there  .is  reafon  to  fufpeft  that  it  pro- 
ceeds from  lome  fault  either  in  the  digedion  or  the 
food.  In  this  cafe  the  patient  ought  to  change  his 
diet,  till  he  finds  what  kind  of  food  agrees  bed  with 
his  domach,  and  fflould  continue  chiefly  to  ufe  it. 
If  a change  of  diet  does  not  remove  the  complaint, 
the  patient  may  take  a gentle  vomit,  and  after- 
wards a dole  or  two  of  rhubarb.  He  ought  like- 
wife  to  take  an  infufion  of  camomile  flowers,  or 
I'ome  other  domachic  bitter,  either  in  wine  or  water. 
3 have  often  known  exercife  remoye  this  com- 
plaint, efpecially  failing,  or  a long  journey  on 
horfeback,  or  in  a carriage. 


When 
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When  a pain  of  the  ftomach  proceeds  from  fla- 
tulency, the  patient  is  conftantly  belching  up  wind, 
and  feels  an  uneafy  diftention  of  the  ftomach  after 
meals.  This  is  a molt  deplorable  difeafe,  and  is 
feldom  thoroughly  cured.  In  general,  the  patient 
ought  to  avoid  all  windy  diet,  and  every  thing 
that  fours  on  the  ftomach,  as  greens,  roots,  &c. 
This  rule  however  admits  of  fome  exceptions. 
There  are  many  inftances  of  perfons  very  much 
troubled  with  wind,  who  have  received  great  be- 
nefit from  eating  p'arched  peafe,  though  that  grain 
is  generally  fuppofed  to  be  of  a windy  nature'*. 

This  complaint  may  likewife  be  greatly  relieved 
by  labour,  efpecially  digging,  reaping,  mowing, 
or  any  kind  of  adtive  employment  by  which  the 
bowels  are  alternately  comprelfed  and  dilated.  The 
moft  obflinate  cafe  of  this  kind  I ever  met  with  was 
in  a perfon  of  a fedentary  occupation,  whom  I ad- 
vifed,  after  he  had  tried  every  kind  of  medicine  in 
vain,  to  turn  gardener  ; which  he  did,  and  has  ever 
fince  enjoyed  good  health. 

When  a pain  of  the  ftomach  is  occafioned  by 
the  fwallowing  of  acrid  or  poifonous  fubftances, 
they  muft  be  difcharged  by  vomit;  this  may  be 
excited  by  butter,  oils,  or  other  foft  things,  which 
fbeath  and  defend  the  ftomach  from  the  acrimony 
of  its  contents. 

When  pain  of  the  ftomach  proceeds  from  a tranf- 
lation  of  gouty  matter,  warm  cordials  are  neceftary, 
as  generous  wines,  French  brandy,  &c.  Some 
have  drank  a whole  bottle  of  brandy  or  run.-,  in 
this  cafe,  in  a few  hours,  without  being  in  the  lead 
intoxicated,  or  even  feeling  the  ftomach  warmed 
by  it.  It  is  impofiible  to  alcertain  the  quantity 


* Thefe  ar,e  P^pared  by  rteeping  0r  forking  pPafe  in 
and  atrenvard8  dry.ng  them  in  a pot  or  kiln  nil  they  be 
Hard,  i hey  may  be  uted  at  plealure. 


water, 

quite 
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necef- 
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neceffary  upon  thefe  occafions.  This  mutt  be 
left  to  the  feelings  and  difcretion  of  the  patient. 
The  fafer  way  however  is,  not  to  go  too  far. 
When  there  is  an  inclination  to  vomit,  it  may  be 
promoted  by  drinking  an  infufion  of  camomile- 
flowers,  or  car  duns  benediSlus. 

If  a pain  of  the  ftomach  proceed  from  the  Hop- 
page  of  cuftomar  y evacuations,  bleeding  will  be 
neceflary,  efpecial  1 y in  fanguine  and  very  full  habits. 
It  will  likewife  be  of  ufe  to  keep  the  body  gently 
open  by  mild  purgatives;  as  rhubarb  or  fenna. 
When  this  difeafe  affedts  women  in  the  decline  of 
life,  after  the  ftoppage  of  the  menfes , making  an 
iflue  in  the  leg  or  arm  will  be  of  peculiar  fervice. 

When  the  difeafe  is  occafioned  by  worms,  they 
muft  be  deftroyed,  or  expelled  by  fuch  means  as 
are  recommended  in  the  following  fedtion. 

When  the  ftomach  is  greatly  relaxed  and  the  di- 
geflion  bad,  which  often  occafion  flatulencies,  the 
elixir  of  vitriol  will  be  of  Angular  fervice.  Fifteen 
or  twenty  drops  of  it  may  be  taken  in  a glafs  of 
wine  or  water  twice  or  thrice  a-day. 

Perfons  afflidted  with  flatulency  are  generally  un- 
happy unlefs  they  be  taking  foaae  purgative  medi- 
cines; thefe,  though  they  may  give  immediate  eafe, 
tend  to  weaken  and  relax  the  ftomach  and  bowels, 
and  confequently  increafe  the  diforder.  Their  beft 
method  is  to  mix  purgatives  and  ftomachics  to- 
gether. Equal  parts  of  Peruvian  bark  and  rhu- 
barb may  be  infufed  in  brandy  or  wine,  and  taken 
in  fuch  quantity  as  to  keep  the  body  gently  open. 


/ 
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'OF  WORMS. 

THESE  are  chiefly  of  three  kinds,  viz.  the 
t tenia , or  tape- worm  ; the  teres , or  round  and 
long  worm  ; and  the  afcarid.es , or  round  and  fhorc 
worm.  There  are  many  other  kinds  of  worms 
found  in  the  human  body]  but  as  they  proceed,  in 
a great  meafuie,  from  flmdar  cauies,  have  nearly 
the  fame  fymptoms,  and  require  almoft  the  fame 
method  of  treatment  as  thefe  already  mentioned 
we  ihall  not  fpend  time  in  enumerating  them. 

The  tape-worm  is  white,  very  long,  and  full  of 
joints.  It  is  generally  bred  either  in  the  ftomach 
or  imal  intefbnes.  The  round  and  long  worm  is 
ike  wife  bred  in  the  fmall  guts,  and  fometimes  in  the 
Itomach.  i he  round  and  fhort  worms  commonly 
lodge  in  the  return,  or  what  is  called  the  end  nut 
and  occafion  a difagreeable  itching  about  the  feat.  * 

I he  long  round  worms  occafion  fqueamifhnefs 
vomiting,  a difagreeable  Breath,  gripes,  loofenefs* 
fwelling  of  the  belly,  fwoonings,  loathing  of  food* 
and  at  other  times  a voracious  appetite,  a dry  couch' 
convulsions,  epileptic  fits,  and  fometimes  a pri?al 
■on  of  Ipcech  Thefe  worms  have  been  Cn 

‘f  ' eTteftl^CS'  3n4  get  int0  the  cavity 

of  the  belly.  The  effects  of  the  tape- worm  are 

nearly  the  lame  with  thofe  of  the  long  and  round 
but  rather  more  violent.  S round, 

attenddrrhIarS;-‘he  f°!Tfng  fJ™ptoms  particularly 
attend  the  Jolmm,  which  is  a fpecies  of  the  tao  I 

’ viz.  fwoonings,  privation  of  fpeech  and  a 
and  tenefmus,  or  an  inclination  to  go  to  ftool".'"65’ 

CAUSES. 
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CAUSES. Worms  may  proceed  from  various 

caufes  ; but  they  are  feldom  found  except  in  weak 
and  relaxed  ftomachs,  where  the  digedion  is.  bad. 
Sedentary  perfons  are  more  liable  to  them  than  the 
aftive'and  laborious.  Thofe  who  eat  great  quan- 
tities of  unripe  fruit,  or  who  live  much  on  raw 
herbs  and  roots,  are  generally  fubject  to-  worms. 
There  feems  to  be  a hereditary  difpofition  in  fome 
perlbns  to  this  difeafe.  1 have  often  feen  all  the 
children  of  a family  fubjefl  to  worms  of  a particular 
kind.  They  feem  likewife  frequently  to  be  owing 
to  the  nurfe.  Children  of  the  fame  family,  nurfed 
by  one  woman,  have  often  worms,  when  thofe 
nurfed  by  another  have  none. 

SYMPTOMS. The  common  fymptoms  of 

worms  are,  palenefs  of  the  countenance,  and  at 
other  times,  an  univerfal  flufhing  of  the  face;  itch- 
ing of  the  nofe;  this  however  is  doubtful,  as  chil- 
dren pick  their  nofes  in  all  difeafes;  darting,  and 
grinding  of  the  teeth  in  fleep ; fwelling  of  the 
upper  lip;  the  appetite  fometimes  bad,  at  other 
times  quite  voracious  ; loofenefs;  a four  or  (link- 
ing breath;  a hard  dwelled  belly;  great  third;  the 
urine  frothy,  and  fometimes  of  a whitifh  colour; 
griping,  or  colic  pains;  an  involuntary  diicharge 
of Jaliva , efpecially  when  afleep;  frequent  pains  of 
the  fide,  with  a dry  cough,  and  unequal  pulie; 
palpitations  of  the  heart ; fwoonings;  drowfinefst; 
cold  fweatsj  palfy ; epileptic  fits,  with  many  other 
unaccountable  nervous  fymptoms,  which  were  for- 
merly attributed  to- witchcraft,  or  the  induence  of 
evil  fpirits.  Small  bodies  in  the  excrements  refem- 
bling  melon  or  cucumber  feeds  are  fymptoms  of 
the  tape-worm. 

I lately  faw  fome  very  furprifing  effetts  of  worms 
in  a o-irl  about  five  years  of  age,  who  uied  to  lie  for 
whole  hours  as  if  dead.  She.  at  lad  expired,  and, 
upon  opening-  her  body,  a number  of  the  teres , or 
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long  round  worms,  were  found  in  her  guts,  which 
were  confiderably  inflamed  ; and  what  anatomifts 
call  an  ini  us  fufceptio , or  involving  of  one  part  of 
the  gut  within  another,  had  taken  place  in  no  lefs 
than  four  different  parts  of  the  inteftinal  canal*. 

MEDICINE. -Though  number  lefs  medicines 

are  extolled  for  expelling  and  killing  worms  f,  yet 
no  difeafe  more  frequently  baffles  the  phyflcian’s 
fkill.  In  genera],  the  mod  proper  medicines  for 
their  expulfion  are  ftrong  purgatives;  and  to  pre- 
vent their  breeding,  ftomachic  bitters,  with  now. 
and  then  a glafs  of  good  wine. 

The  belt  purge  for  an  adult  is  jalap  and  calomel. 
Five  and  twenty  or  thirty  grains  of  the  former  with 
flx  or  feven  of  the  latter,  mixed  in  fyrup,  may  be 
taken  early  in  the  mcfcbng,  for  a dofe.  It  will  be 
proper  that  the  patient  keep  the  hou'fe  all  day,  and 
drink  nothing  cold.  The  dofe  may  be  repeated 
once  or  twice  a week,  for  a fortnight  or  three 
weeks.  On  the  intermediate  days  the  patient  may 
take  a drachm  of  the  powder  of  tin,  twice  or  thrice 
a-day,  mixed  with  fyrup,  honey,  or  treacle. 

Thole  who  do  not  choofe  to  take  calomel  may 
make  ufe  of  the  bitter  purgatives ; as  aloes,  hiera 
picra,  tin&ure  of  fenna,  and  rhubarb,  &c. 

Oily  medicines  are  fometimes  found  beneficial 
for  expelling  worms.  An  ounce  of  falad.  oil  and 


J *» at  worms  exiftin  the  human  body  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
and  that  they  mult  fometimes  be  confidercd  as  a difesfe  is 
equally  cet tarn  : but  this  is  not  the  cafe  fo  often  as  people 
imagine.  1 ne  idea  that  worms  occafion  many  difeafes,  gives  an 
opportunuy  to  the  profe/Ted  worm-doflors  of  impefing  on  the 
creculity  of  mankind,  and  doing  much  mifehief.  They  find 
worms  m every  cafe,  and  liberally  throw  in  their  antidotes 
which  generally  confitf  of  firong  draftic  purges,  i have  knowa 
thefc  given  m delicate  cor.ili tutions  to  the  deflruafon  of  the  pa- 
t.ent  where  there  was  not  the  leaft  fymptom  of  worms.  P 

, ' f r fICa  r.U-  r f,‘  C^e  Pfefene  age  has  enumerated  up- 
wards of  -my  Lrmfli  plants,  ail  celebrated  lot  killing  and  ex- 
pelling worms.  43 
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a table-fpoonful  of  common  fait  may  be  taken  in 
a glafs  of  red  port  wine  thrice  a-day,  or  oftener,  if 
the  ftomach  will  bear  it.  But  the  more  common 
form  of  ufing  oil  is  in  clyfters.  Oily  clyfters, 
fweetened  with  fugar  or  honey,  are  very  efficacious 
in  bringing  away  the  fhorc  round  worms  called 
afcarides,  and  likewife  the  teres. 

The  Harrowgate  water  is  an  excellent  medicine 
for  expelling  worms,  efpecially  the  ajcarides.  As 
this  water  is  impregnated  with  fulphur,  we  may 
hence  infer,  that  fulphur  alone  mult  be  a good 
medicine  in  this  cafe,  which  is  found  to  be  a fad. 
Many  praditioners  give  flour  of  fulphur  in  very 
large  dofes,  and  with  great  fuccefs.  It  fhould  be 
made  into  an  eleduary  with  honey  or  treacle,  and 
taken  in  inch  quantity  as  to  purge  the  patienr. 

Where  Harrowgate  water  cannot  be  obtained, 
iea-water  may  be  uled,  which  is  far  from  being 
a contemptible  medicine  in  this  cafe.  If  fea-w3ter 
cannot  be  had,  common  fait  diflblved  in  water  may 
be  drank.  1 have  often  feen  this  ufed  by  country 
nurfes  with  very  good  e fifed.  Some  flowers  of  fui- 
phur  may  be  taken  over  night,  and  the  falt-water 
in  the  morning. 

But  worms,  though  expelled,  will  foon  breed 
again,  if  the  ftomach  remains  weak  and  relaxed  ; 
to  prevent  which,  we  would  recommend  the  Peru- 
vian bark.  Half  a drachm  of  bark  in  powder  may 
be  taken  in  a glafs  of  red  port  wine  three  or  four 
times  a-day,  after  the  above'  medicines  have  been 
ufed.  Lime-water  is  likewife  good  for  this  pur- 
pofe,  or  a table-fpoonful  of  the  chalybeate  wine 
taken  twice  or  thrice  a-day.  Infufions  or  decoc- 
tions of  bitter  herbs  may  likewile  be  drank  ; as  the 
infufion  of  tanly,  water  trefoil,  camomile-flowers, 
tops  of  wormwood.,  the  lefler  centaury,  &c. 

For  a child  of  four  or  five  years  old,  fix  grains 
of  rhubarb,  five  of  jalap,  and  two  of  calomel,  may 
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be  mixed  in  a fpoonful  of  fyrup  or  honey,  and 
given  in  the  morning.  The  child  fliould  keep  the 
houfe  all  day,  and  take  nothing  cold.  This  dofe 
may  be  repeated  twice  a-week  for  three  or  four 
weeks.  On  the  intermediate  days  the  child  may- 
take  a fcruple  of  powdered  tin  and  ten  grains  of 
^thiops  mineral  in  a fpoonful  of  treacle  twice  a-day. 
This  dofe  mud  be  increafed  pr  diminifhed  accord? 
ing  to  the  age  of  the  patient. 

Billet  fays,  the  great  baftard  black  hellebore,  or 
bear  s foot , is  a molt  powerful  vermifuge  for  the 
Jong  round  worms.  He  orders  the  deco&ian  of 
about  a drachm  of  the  green  leaves,  or  about  fif*> 
teen  grains  of  the  dried  leaves  in  powder  for  a dofe 
to  a child  between  four  and  feven  years  of  age. 
This  dofe  is  to  be  repeated  two  or  three  times. 
He  adds,  that  the  green  leaves  made  into  a fyrup' 
with  coarfe  fugar,  is  almoft  the  only  medicine  he 
has  ufed  for  round  worms  for  three  years  paft. 
Before  preffing  out  thejuice,  he  moiftens  the  bruifed 
leaves  with  vinegar,  which  corredts  the  medicine. 
The  dofe  is  a teaTpoonful  at  bed-time,  and  one  or 
two  next  morning. 

I have  frequently  known  thofe  big  bellies,  which 
in  children  are  commonly  reckoned  a fign  of  worms,, 
quite  removed  by  giving  them  white  foap  in  their 
pottage  or  other  food.  Tanfy,  garlic,  and  rue, 
are  all  good  againft  worms,  and  may  be  ufed  vari- 
ous ways.  We  might  here  mention  many  other 
plants,  both  for  external  and  internal  ufe,  as  the 
cabbage- bark,  &c.  but  think  the  powder  of  tin 
with  aethiops  mineral,  and  the  purges  of  rhubarb 
and  calomel,  are  more  to  be  depended  on. 

Ball  s purging  vermifuge  powder  is  a very  power- 
ful medicine.  It  is  made  of  equal  parts  of  rhti- 
barb,  fcammony,  and  calomel,  with  as  much  double 
rehned  lugar  as  is  equal  to  the  weight  of  all  the 
other  ingredients.  Thefe  mutt  be  well  mixed  to- 
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getherj  and  reduced  to  a fine  powder.  The  dofe 
for  a child  is  from  ten  grains  to  twenty,  once  or 
twice  a-week.  An  adult  may  take  a drachm  for  a 
dofe  *. 

Parents  who  would  preferve  their  children  from 
worms  ought  to  allow  them  plenty  of  exercife  in  the 
Open  air;  to  take  care  that  their  food  be  wholefome 
and  fufficiently  folid  ; and,  as  far  as  pofiible,  to 
prevent  their  eating  raw  herbs,  roots,  or  green 
tralhy  fruits.  It  will  not  be  amifs  to  allow  a child 
who  is  fubjedt  to  worms,  a glafs  of  red  wine  after 
meals  j as  every  thing  that  braces  and  ftrengthens 
the  ftomach  is  good  both  for  preventing  and  ex- 
pelling thefe  vermin  f. 


CHAP.  XXXVI. 

OF  THE  JAUNDICE. 

npHIS  difeafe  is  firft  obfervable  in  the  white  of 
-*•  the  eye,  which  appears  yellow.  Afterwards 
the  whole  fki n puts  on  a yellow  appearance.  The 
urine  too  is  of  a faffron  hue,  and  dies  a white  cloth 

* A powder  for  the  tape-worm  refembling  this,  was  long 
kept  a fecret  on  the  Continent ; it  was  lately  purchased  by  the 
French  king,  and  will  be  found  under  the  article  Powder,  in 
the  Appendix. 

f We  think  it  neceflary  here  to  warn  people  of  their  danger 
who  buy  cakes,  powders,  and  other  worm  medicines,  at  random 
from  quacks,  and  give  them  to  their  children  without  proper 
care.  The  principal  ingredients  in  moft  of  thefe  medicines  is  > 
mercury,  which  is  never  to  be  trifled  with.  I lately  faw  a 
ihocking  inftance  of  the  danger  of  this  conduit.  A girl  who 
had  taken  a dofe  of  worm  powder,  bought  of  a travelling  quack, 
went  out  and  perhaps  was  fo  imprudent  as  to  drink  cold  water 
during  its  operation.  She  immediately  fwelled,  and  died  on 
the  following  day,  with  all  the  fymptoms  of  having  been  poi- 
foned. 
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of  the  fame  colour.  There  is  likewife  a fpecies  of 
this  difeafe  called  the  Black  Jaundice. 

CAUSES.  — The  immediate  caufe  of  the  jaun- 
dice is  an  obflrudtion  of  the  bile.  The  remote  or 
occafional  caufes  are,  the  bites  of  poifonous  ani- 
mals, as  the  viper,  mad  dog,  &c.  the  bilious  or 
hyfteric  colic;  violent  pafllon,  as  grief,  anger,  &c„  * 
Strong  purges  or  vomits  will  likewife  occafion  the 
jaundice.  Sometimes  it  proceeds  from  obftinat* 
agues,  or  from  that  difeafe  being  prematurely  flop- 
ped by  aftringent  medicines.  In  infants  it  is  often 
occafioned  by  the  meconium  not  being  fufficiently 
purged  off.  Pregnant  women  are  very  fubjedt  . 
to  it.  It  is  likewife  a fymptom  in  feverai  kinds  of 
fever.  Catching  cold,  or  the  ftoppage  of  cuftom- 
ary  evacuations,  as  the  men/es,  the  bleeding  pjlec, 
iffues,  &c.  will  occafion  the  laundice. 

SYMPTOMS. >The  patient  at  firfc  com- 

plains of  exceffive  wearinefs,  and  has  great  aver- 
fion  to  every  kind  of  motion.  His  fkin  is  dry,  and 
he.  generally  feels  a kind  of  itching  or  prickipo- 
pain  over  the  whole  body.  The  ftools  are  of  a 
whmfh  or  clay  colour,  and  the  urine,  as  was  ob-- 
ferved  above,  is  yellow.  The  breathing  is  diffi- 
cult, and  the  patient  complains  of  an  unufual  load 
or  oppreffion  on  his  bread.  There  is  a heat  in  the 
noltnls,  a bitter  tafte  in  the  mouth,  loathing  of 
ood,  ficknefs  of  the  ftomach,  vomiting,  fiatulen- 
°therS  ^mPtoms  of  indigeftion. 
rarV/heuPatient  be  y°ung>  and  the  difeafe  compli- 
but  0t,her  T,alac|y>  >'  is  feldom  dangerous, 

frequently  ^ COntinues  ' ° "8>  i«u™ 

equently,  or  is  complicated  with  the  drdpfy  or 

ThPe0Cblaekn?C  ry,mP'°.ms>  ic  generally  provef fatal, 
yellow  Jaundice  is  more  dangerous  than  the 

,n?^IMEN Tl)e  diet  n,ould  be  cool,  light, 

d diluting,  confining  chiefly  of  ripe  fruits  °and 
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mild  vegetables  j as  apples  boiled  or  roafted,  ftewed 
prunes,  preferved  plums,  boiled  fpinage-,  &c.  Veal 
or  chicken-broth,  with  light  bread,  are  likewife 
very  proper.  Many  have  been  cured  by  living  al- 
moft  wholly  for  fome  days  on  raw  eggs.  The 
drink  fliould  be  butter-milk,  whey  fweetened  with 
honey,  or  decodions  of  cool  opening  vegetables  ; 
or  marfh-mallow  roots,  with  liquorice,  &c. 

The  patient  fhould  take  as  much  exercife  as  he 
can  bear,  either  on  horfeback,  or  in  a carriage  ; 
walking,  running,  and  even  jumping,  are  likewife 
proper,  provided  he  can  bear  them  without  pain, 
and  there  be  no  fymptoms  of  inflammation.  Patients 
have  been  often  cured  of  this  difeafe  by  a long  jour- 
ney, after  medicines  had  proved  ineffedual. 

Amufements  are  likewife  of  great  ufe  in  the  jaun- 
dice. The  difeafe  is  often  occafioned  by  a feden- 
tary  life,  joined  to  a dull  melancholy  difpofition. 
Whatever  therefore  tends  to  promote  the  circula- 
tion, and  to  cheer  the  ipirits,  muft  have  a good 
efifed;  as  dancing,  laughing,  finging,  &c. 

MEDICINE. If  the  patient  be  young,  of  a 

full  fanguine  habit,  and  complains  of  pain  in  the 
rio-ht  fide  about  the  region  of  the  liver,  bleeding 
will  be  necefiary.  After  this  a vomit  muft  be  ad- 
miniftered,  and  if  the  difeaie  proves  obftinate,  it 
may  be  repeated  once  or  twice.  No  medicines 
are  more  beneficial  in  the  jaundice  than  vomits, 
elpecially  where  it  is  not  attended  with  inflamma- 
tion. Half  a drachm  of  ipecacuanha  in  powder 
will  be  a fufficient  dofe  for  an  adult.  It  may  be 
wrought  off  with  weak  camomile-tea  or  lukewarm 
watei\  The  body  muft  likewife  be  kept  open  by 
taking  a fufficient  quantity  of  Caftile  ioap,  or  the 
pills’ for  the  jaundice  recommended  in  the  Appen- 


dl  Fomenting  the  parts  about  the  region  of  the  fto- 
mach  and  liver,  and  rubbing  them  with  a warm 
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hand  or  flefh-brufh,  are  likewile  beneficial ; but  it 
is  (till  more  fo  for  the  patient  to- fit  in  a bath  of 
warm  water  up  to  the  breaft.  He  ought  to  do  this 
frequently,  and  fhould  continue  in  it  as  long  as  his 
ftrength  will  permit. 

Many  dirty  things  are  recommended  for  the  cure 
of  the  jaundice  ; as  lice,  millepedes,  &c.  But  thefe 
do  more  harm  than  good,  as  people  truft  to  them, 
and  negledt  more  valuable  medicines ; befides, 
they  are  feldom  taken  in  fufficient  quantity  to  pro- 
duce any  effedts.  People  always  expedt  that  fuch 
things  fhould  adt  as  charms,  and  confequently  fel- 
dom perfift  in  the  ufe  of  them.  Vomits,  purges, 
fomentations,  and  exercife,  will  feldom  fail  to  cure 
the  jaundice  when  it  is  a fimple  difeafe ; and  when 
complicated  with  the  dropfy,  a fcirrhous  liver,  or 
other  chronic  complaints,  it  is  hardly, to  be  cured 
by  any  means. 

Numberlefs  Britifh  herbs  are  extolled  for  the 
cure  of  this  difeafe.  The  author  of  the  Medicina 
Britannic  a mentions  near  a hundred,  all  famous  for 
curing  the  jaundice.  The  fadt  is,  the  difeafeofcen 
goes  off  of  its  own  accord  ; in  which  cafe  the  laft 
medicine  is  always  faid  to  have  performed  the  cure. 

I have  fometimes  however  leen  confiderable  benefit, 
in  a very  obftinate  jaundice,  from  a decodtion  of 
hempfeed.  Four  ounces  of  the  feed  may  be  boiled 
in  two  Englifh  quarts  of  ale,  and  fweetened  with 
coarfe  fugar.  The  dofe  is  half  an  Englifh  pint 
every  morning.  It  may  be  continued  for  eight  or 
nine  days. 

I have  likewife  known  Harrowgate  fulphur- 
water  cure  a jaundice  of  very  long  Handing,  It 
fhould  be  ufed  for  fome  weeks,  and  the  patient 
muft  both  drink  and  bathe. 

The  foluble  tartar  is  a very  proper  medicine  in 
the  jaundice.  A drachm  of  it  may  be  taken  every 
night  and  morning  in  a cup  of  tea  or  water-gruel, 
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If  it  does  not  open  the  body,  the  dofe  may  be 

Perfons  fubjeCt  to  the  jaundice  ought  to  take  as 
much  exercife  as  poffible,  and  to  avoid  all  hearing 
and  aftringent  aliments. 


CHAP.  XXXVII. 

OF  THE  DROPSY, 

*TPHE  dropfy  is  a preternatural  fwelling  of  the 
whole  body,  or  fome  part  of  it,  occafioned  by 
a collection  of  watery  humour.  It  is  diftinguifhed 
by  different  names,  according  to  the  part  afFeCted, 
as  the  anajarca , or  a collection  of  water  under  the 
Ikin  ; the  afcites , or  a collection  of  water  in  the 
belly  ; the  by  drops  pedloris,  or  a dropfy  of  the  breaftj 
the  hydrocephalus , or  dropfy  of  the  brain,  &c, 

CAUSES. The  d ropfy  is  often  owing  to  an 

hereditary  difpofition.  It  may  likewife  proceed 
from  drinking  ardent  fpirits,  or  other  ftrong  li- 
quors. It  is  true  almoft  to  a proverb,  that  great 
drinkers  die  of  a dropfy.  The  want  of  exercife  is 
alfo  a very  common  caufe  of  the  dropfy.  Hence 
it  is  jultly  reckoned  among  the  difeafes  of  the  fe- 
dentary.  It  often  proceeds  from  exceflive  evacua- 
tions, as  frequent  and  copious  bleedings,  ftrong 
purges  often  repeated,  frequent  falivations,  &c. 
The  fudden  ftoppage  of.  coftomary  or  necefiary 
evacuations,  as  the  menjes , the  haemorrhoids,  fluxes 
of  the  belly,  &c.  may  likewife  caufe  a dropfy. 

I have  known  the  dropfy  occafioned  by  drinking 
large  quantities  of  cold,  weak,  watery  liquor,  when 
;he  bod,y  wa^  heated  by  violent  exercife.  A low, 

damp. 
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damp,  or  marfhy  fituation  is  likewife  a frequent 
caufe  of  it.  Hence  it  is  a common  difeafe  in 
moift,  flat,  fenny  countries.  It  may  alfo  be 
brought  on  by  a long  ufe  of  poor  watery  diet,  or 
of  vifcous  aliment  that  is  hard  of  digeftion.  It  is 
often  the  effed  of  other  difeafes,  as  the  jaundice,  a 
fcirrhus  of  the  liver,  a violent  ague  of  long  con- 
tinuance, a diarrhoea,  a dyfentery,  an  empyema, 
or  a confumption  of  the  lungs.  In  ffiort,  what- 
ever obftruds  the  perfpiration,  or  prevents  the 
blood  from  being  duly  prepared,  may  occafion  a 
dropfy. 

SYMPTOMS. — —The  anajarca  generally  be- 
gins with  a fwelling  of  the  feet  and  ancles  towards 
night,  which  for  fome  time  difappears  in  the 
morning.  In  the  evening  the  parts,  if  prefled 
with  the  finger,  will  pit.  The  fwelling  gradually 
afcends,  and  occupies  the  trunk  of  the  body,  the 
arms,  and  the  head.  Afterwards  the  breathing 
becomes  difficult,  the  urine  is  in  fmall  quantity, 
and  the  thirft  great ; the  body  is  bound,  and  the 
perfpiration  is  greatly  obftruded.  To  thefe  fuc- 
ceed  torpor,  heaviness,  a flow  wafting  fever,  and 
a troubleiome  cough.  This  laft  is  generally  a fatal 
fymptom,  as  it  fliews  that  the  lungs  are  affeded. 

In  an  afeites , befide  the  above  fymptoms,  there 
is  a fwelling  of  the  belly,  and  often  a fluduation, 
which  may  be  perceived  by  ftriking  the  belly  on 
one  fide,  and  laying  the  palm  of  the  hand  on  the 
oppofite.  This  may  be  diftinguilhed  from  a tym- 
pony  by  the  weight  of  the  fwelling,  as  well  as  by 
the  fiuduation.  When  the  anafarea  and  afeites  are 
combined,  the  cafe  is  very  dangerous.  Even  a 
Ample  cf cites  feldom  admits  of  a radical  cure.  AI- 
moil  all  that  can  be  done  is,  to  let  off  the*  water 
by  tapping,  which  feldom  affords  more  than  a 
temporary  relief. 
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When  the  difeafe  comes  fuddenly  on,  and  the 
patient  is  young  and  ftrong,  there  is  reafon  how- 
ever to  hope  for  a cure,  efpecially  if  medicine  be 
given  early.  But  if  the  patient  be  old,  has  led  an 
irregular  or  a fedentary  life,  or  if  there  be  reafon 
to  fufpedt  that  the  liver,  lungs,  or  any  of  the  vif- 
cera  are  unfound,  there  is  great  reafon  to  fear  that 
the  confequences  will  prove  fatal. 

REGIMEN. -The  patient  muft  abftain,  as 

much  as  poflible,  from  all  drink,  efpecially  weak 
and  watery  liquors,  and  muft  quench  his  third  with 
muftard-whey,  or  acids,  as  juice  of  lemons,  oranges, 
forrel,  or  fuch  like.  His  aliment  ought  to  be  dry, 
of  a ftimulating  and  diuretic  quality,  as  toafted 
bread,  the  fiefh  of  birds,  or  other  wild  animals 
roafted  ; pungent  and  aromatic  vegetables,  as  gar- 
lic, muftard,  onions,  creflfes,  horfe-radifh,  rocam- 
bole, fhalot,  &c.  He  may  alfo  eat  fea-bifcuit  dipt 
in  wine  or  a little  brandy.  This  is  not  only  nou- 
rifhing,  but  tends  to  quench  third.  Some  have 
been  actually  cured  of  a dropfy  by  a total  abfti- 
nence  from  all  liquids,  and  living  entirely  upon 
fuch  things  as  are  mentioned  above.  If  the  pa- 
tient muft  have  drink,  the  Spa-water,  or  Rhenifh 
wine,  with  diuretic  medicines  infufed  in  it,  are  the 
bed. 

Exercife  is  of  the  greateft  importance  in  a droply. 
If  the  patient  be  able  to  walk,  dig,  or  the  like,  he 
ought  to  continue  thefe  exerciles  as  long  as  he 
can.  If  he  is  not  able  to  walk  or  labour,  he  muft 
ride  on  horfeback,  or  in  a carriage,  and  the  more 
violent  the  motion  id  much  the  better,  provided  he 
C3n  bear  it.  His  bed  ought  to  be  hard,  and  the 
air  of  his  apartments  warm  and  dry.  If  he  lives  in 
a damp  country,  he  ought  to  be  removed  into  a 
dry  one,  and,  if  poflible,  into  a warmer  climate. 
In  a word,  every  method  fhould  be  taken  to  pro- 
mote the  perfpiration,  and  to  brace  the  lolids.  For 
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this  purpofe  it  will  likewife  be  proper  to  rub  the 
patient’s  body,  two  or  three  times  a-day,  with  a 
hard  cloth,  or  the  flefh-bruffi  ; and  he  ought  con* 
ftantly  to  wear  flannel  next-his  fkin. 

MEDICINE.— If  the  patient  be  young,  his 
conftitution  good,  and  the  dileafe  has  come  on  lud- 
denly,  it  may  generally  be  removed  by  flrong  vo- 
mits, brifk  purges,  and  fuch  medicines  as  promote 
a difcharge  by  fweat  and  urine.  For  an  adult,  half 
a drachm  of  ipecacuanha  in  powder,  and  half  an 
ounce  of  oxymel  of  fquills,  will  be  a proper  vo- 
mit. This  may  be  repeated  as  often  as  is  found 
neceflfary,  three  or  four  days  intervening  between 
the  dofes.  The  patient  muft  not  drink  much  after 
taking  the  vomit,  otherwife  he  deftroys  its  efFebt. 
A cup  or  two  of  camomile-tea  will  be  fufficient  to 
work  it  off. 

Between  each  vomit,  on  one  of  the  intermediate 
days,  the  patient  may  take  the  following  purge  : 
Jalap  in  powder  half  a drachm,  cream  of  tartar 
two  drachms,  calomel  fix  grains.  - Thefe  may  be 
madeintba  bolus  with  a little  lyrup  of  pale  roles, 
and  taken  early  in  the  morning.  The  lefs  the  pa- 
tient drinks  after  it  the  better.  If  he  be  much 
griped,  he  may  now  and  then  take  a cup  of  chicken- 
broth. 

The  patient  may  likewife  take  every  night  at 
bed-time  the  following  bolus : To  four  or  fivegrains 
of  camphor  add  one  grain  of  opium,  and  as  much 
fyrup  of  orange-peel  as  is  fufficient  to  make  them 
into  a bolus.  This  will  generally  promote  a gentle 
fweat,  which  ffiould  be  encouraged  by  drinking 
now  and  then  a fmall  cup  of  wine-whey,  with  a 
tea-fpoonful  of  the  fpirits  of  hartfhorn  in  it.  A 
tea-cupful  of  the  following  diuretic  infufion  may 
] i kc wile  be  taken  every  four  or  five  hours  through 
the  day  : 


Take 
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Take  juniper  berries,  muftard  feed,  and  horfe- 
radifh,  of  each  half  an  ounce,  afhes  of  broom  half 
a pound  ; infufe  them  in  a quart  of  Rhenifh  wine 
»r  ftrong  ale  for  a few  days,  and  afterwards  ftrain  off 
the  liquor.  Such  as  cannot  Bake  this  infufion,  may 
the  decodion  of  feneka-root,  which  is  both 
diuretic  and  fudorific.  I have  known  an  obftinate 
■mafarca  cured  by  an  infufion  of  the  allies  of  broom 
io  wine. 

The  above  courfe  will  often  cure  an  incidental 
dlropfy,  if  the  conllitution  be  good;  but  when  the 
difeaie  proceeds  from  a bad  habit,  or  an  unfound 
£Hate  of  the  vifcera,  ftrong  purges  and  vomits  are 
riot  to  be  ventured  upon.  In  this  cafe,  the  fafer 
courfe  is  to  palliate  the  fymptoms  by  the  ufe  of 
fuch  medicines  as  promote  the  fecretions,  and  to 
fopport  the  patient’s  ftrength  by  warm  and  nourifh- 
ing.  cordials.  •, 

The  fecretion  of  urine  may  be  greatly  promoted 
by  nitre.  Brookes  fays,  he  knew  a young  woman 
■wbo/was  cured  of  a dropfy  by  taking  a drachm  of 
nitre  every  morning  in  a draught  of  ale,  after  flie 
Jiad  been  given  over  as  incurable.  The  powder  of 
fquills  is  likewife  a good  diuretic.  Six  or  eight 
grains  of  it,  with  a fcruple  of  nitre,  may  be  given 
twice  a-day  in  a glafs  of  ftrong  cinnamon-water. 
Ball  fays,  a large  fpoonful  of  unbruifed  muftard- 
feed  taken  every  night  and  morning,  and  drinking 
half  an  Englifh  pint  of  the  decodlion  of  the  tops 
of  green  broom  after  it,  has  performed  a cure 
after  other  powerful  pnedicines  had  proved  inef- 
ieftuaL 

I have  fometimes  feen  good  effects  from  cream  of 
tartar  in  this  difcafe.  It  promotes  the  difcharges 
by  ftool  and  urine,  and  will  at  leaft  palliate,  if  it 
does  not  perform  a cure.  The  patienc  may  begin 
by  taking  an  ounce  every  fecond  or  third  day,  and 
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may  increafe  the  quantity  to  two  or  even  to  three 
ounces,  if  the  ftomach  will  bear  it.  This  quantity 
is  not  however  to  be  taken  at  once,' but  divided 
into  three  orfourdofes. 

To  promote  perfpiration,  the  patient  may  ufe  the 
decodtion  of  feneka-root,  as  diredled  above-,  or  he 
may  take  two  table-fpoonfuls  of  Mindererus’s  fpiric 
in  a cup  of  wine-whey  three  or  four  times  a-day. 
To  promote  a difcharge  of  urine,  the  following  iri- 
fufion  of  the  London  hofpitals  will  likewife  be 
beneficial : 

Take  of  zedoary-root  two  drachms  ; dried  fquills, 
rhubarb,  and  juniper-berries  bruifed,  of  each  a 
drachm;  cinnamon  in  powder,  three  drachms; 
lalt  of  wormwood,  a drachm  and  a half;  infufe  in 
an  Englifh  pint  and  a half  of  old  hock-wine,  and 
when  fit  for  ufe,  filter  the  liquor.  A wine-glafs  of 
it  may  be  taken  three  or  four  times  a-day. 

In  the  anafarca  it  is  ufual  to  fcarify  the  feet  and 
legs.  By  this  means  the  water  is  often  difcharged; 
but  the  operator  muft  be  cautious  not  to  make*  the 
incifions  too  deep;  they  ought  barely  to  pierce 
through  the  fkin,  and  efpecial  care  muft  be  taken, 
by  fpintuous  fomentations  and  proper  digeftives,  to 
prevent  a gangrene. 

In  an  ojcitesy  when  the  diieafe  does  not  evidently 
and  ipeedily  give  w^y  to  purgative  and  diuretic 
medicines,  the  water  ought  to  be  let  off  by  tap- 
ping. This  is  a very  fimple  and  fafe  operation, 
and  would  often  fucceed,  if  it  were  performed  in 
due  nme;  but  if  it  be  delayed  till  the  humours 
are  vitiated,  or  the  bowels  fpoiled,  by  long  foaking 
in  water,  it  can  hardly  be  expected  that  any  per- 
manent reliei  will  beprocured*. 

After 


and  ^!Verrame  at^  °Perat'on  is  dreadful  to  moft  people, 

Thls  f,  rh  tryueVfry  'hin8  before  theX  have  ‘'ecourfe  to  it! 

’ h 15  tl,e  reafon  why  taPPIng  fo  feldom  lucceeds  to  our  with.  I 
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After  the  evacuation  of  the  water,  the  patient  is 
to  be  put  on  a courfe  of  ftrengthening  medicines  j 
as  the  Peruvian  bark;  the  elixir  of  vitriol  ; warm 
aromatics,  with  a due  proportion  of  rhubarb,  in- 
fufed  in  wine,  and  fuch  like.  His  diet  ought  to 
be  dry  and  nourilhing,  fuch  as  is  recommended  in 
the  beginning  of  the  Chapter  ; and  he  fhould  take 
as  much  exercife  as  he  can  bear  without  fatigue.  He 
fhould  wear  flannel,  or  rather  fleecy  hoflery,  next  his 
fkin,  and  make  daily  ufe  of  the  flefh-brufh. 

i ’ - ...  . 


CHAP.  XXXVIII. 
OF  THE  GOUT. 


^TTdERE  is  no  difeafe  which  fhews  the  imper- 
fection of  medicine,  or  fets  the  advantages  of 
temperance  and  exercife  in  a ftronger  light,  than 
the  gout.  Excels  and  idlenefs  are  the  true  fources 
from  whence  it  originally  fprung,  and  all  who 
would  avoid  it  muft  be  active  and  temperate. 

Though  idlenefs  and  intemperance  are  the  prin- 
cipal caufes  of  the  gout,  yet  many  other  things  may 
contribute  to  bring  on  the  diforder  in  thofe  who  are 
not,  and  to  induce  a paroxyfm  in  thofe  who  are 
fubjedt  to  it;  as  intenfe  ftudy ; too  free  an  ufe  of 
acidulated  liquors;  night-watching;  grief  or  uneafi- 
nefs  of  mind  ; an  obftrudtion  or  defedt  of  any  of  the 
cuftomary  difcharges,  as  the  menfes,  fweatingof  the 
feet,  perfpiration,  &c. 


had  a patient  who  was  regularly  tapped  once  a month  for  feve- 
ral  years,  and  who  ufed  to  eat  her  dinner  as  well  after  the  ope- 
ration as  if  nothing  had  happened.  She  died  at  laft  rather  worn 
out  by  age  than  by  the  difeafe. 


SYMP- 
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SYMPTOMS. A fit  of  the  gout  is  generally- 

preceded  by  indigeftion,  drowfinefs,  belching  of 
wind,  a flight  head-ach,  ficknefs,  and  fometimes 
vomiting.  The  patient  complains  of  wearinefs  and 
dejedtion  of  fpirits,  and  has  often  a pain  in  the 
limbs,  with  a fenfation  as  if  wind  or  cold  water 
were  palling  down  the  thigh.  The  appetite  is  often 
remarkably  keen  a day  or  two  before  the  fir,  and 
there  is  a flight  pain  in  pafling  urine,  and  frequent- 
ly an  involuntary  fhedding  of  tears.  Sometimes 
thefe  fymptoms  are  much  more  violent,  efpecially 
upon  the  near  approach  of  the  fit;  and  it  has  been 
obferved,  that  as  is  the  fever  which  ufhers  in  the 
gout,  fo  will  the  fit  be;  if  the  fever  be  fhort  and 
fharp,  the  fit  will  be  fo  likewife  ; if  it  be  feeble, 
long,  and  lingering,  the  fit  will  be  fuch  alfo.  But 
this  obfervation  can  only  hold  with  refpedt  to  very 
regular  fits  of  the  gout. 

The  regular  gout  generally  makes  its  attack  in 
the  fpring,  or  beginning  of  winter,  in  the  follow- 
ing manner:  About  two  or  three  in  the  morning, 
the  patient  is  feized  with  a pain  in  his  great  toe, 
fometimes  in  the  heel,  and  at  other  times  in  the 
ancle  or  calf  of  the  leg.  This  pain  is  accompa- 
nied with  a fenfation  as  if  cold  water  were  poured 
upon  the  part,  which  is  fucceeded  by  a fhivering, 
with  fome  degree  of  fever.  Afterwards  the  pain 
increafes,  and  fixing  among  the  fmall  bones  of  the 
foot,  the  patient  feels  all  the  different  kinds  of  tor- 
ture, as  if  the  part  were  firetched,  burnt,  fqueezed, 
gnawed,  or  torn  in  pieces.  The  part  at  length 
becomes  fo  exquifitely  fenfible,  that  the  patient 
cannot  bear  to  have  it  touched,  or  even  luffer  any 
perfon  to  walk  acrofs  the  room. 

T.  he  patient  is  generally  in  exquifite  torture  for 
twenty-four  hours,  from  the  time  of  the  coming  on 
of  the  fit : he  then  becomes  eafier,  the  part  begins 

to 
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to  (well,  appears  red,  and  Is  covered  with  a little 
moiiture.  rowards  morning  he  drops  afleep,  and 
generally  falls  into  a gentle  breathing  fweat.  This 
terminates  the  firft  paroxyfm,  a number  of  which 
conftitutes  a fit  of  the  gout ; whi,ch  is  longer  or 
Jhorter,  according  to  the  patient’s  age,  flrenoth,  the 
feafon  of  the  year,  and  the  difpofition  of  the  body 
to  this  difeafe.  7 

The  patient  is  always  worfe  towards  night,  and 
eafier  in  the  morning.  The  paroxyfms  however 
generally  grow  milder  every  day,  till  at  length  the 
difeafe  is  carried  off  by  perfpiration,  urine,  and 
the  other  evacuations.  In  fome  patients  this  hap- 
pens in  a.  few  days;  in  others,  it  requires  weeks, 
and  in  fome,  months,  to  finifh  the  fit.  Thofe 
whom  age  and  frequent  fits  of  the  gout  have 
greatly  debilitated,  feldom  get  free  from  it  before 
the  approach  of  fummer,  and  fometimes  not  till  it 
be  pretty  far  advanced. 

REGIMEN. As  there  are  no  medicines  yet 

known  that  will  cure  the  gout,  we  Ihall  confine 
our  obfervations  chiefly  to  regimen,  both  in  and 
out  of  the  fit. 

In  the  fit,  if  the  patient  be  young  and  ftrorrg, 
his  diet  ought  to  be  thin  and  cooling,  and  his  drink 
of  a diluting  nature  ; but  where  the  conftitution  is 
weak,  and  the  patient  has  been  accuftomed  to  live 
high,  this  is  not  a proper  time  to  retrench.  In 
this  cafe  he  muft  keep  nearly  to  his  ufual  diet,  and 
ihould  take  frequently  a cup  of  ftrong  negus,  or  a 
glafs  of  generous  wine.  Wine-whey  is  a very 
proper  drink  in  this  cafe,  as  it  promotes  the  per- 
fpiration without  greatly  heating  the  patient.  It 
will  anfwer  this  purpofe  better  if  a tea-fpoonful 
of  Jal  volatile  ohoJumy  or  fpirits  of  hartfiiorn,  be 
put  into  a cup  of  it  twice  a-day.  It  will  like  wife 
be  proper  to  give  at  bed-time  a tea-fpoonful  of  the 
• volatile 
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volatile  tindure  of  guaiacum  in  a large  draught  of 
warm  wine-whey.  This  will  greatly  promote  per- 
fpiration  through  the  night. 

As  the  molt  fafe  and  efficacious  method  of  dif- 
charging  the  gouty  matter  is  by  perfpiration,  this 
ought  to  be  kept  up  by  all  means,  especially  in  the 
affeded  part.  For  this  purpofe  the  leg  and  foot; 
ffiould  be  wrapt  in  fofc  flannel,  fur,  or  wool.  The 
laft  is  molt  readily  obtained,  and  feems  to  anfwer 
the  purpofe  better  than  ahy  thing  elfe.  The  peo- 
ple of  Lancafhire  look  upon  wool  as  a kind  of 
fpecific  in  the  gout.  They  wrap  a great  quantity 
of  it  about  the  leg  and  foot  affeded,  and  cover  k 
with  a Ikin  of  fofc  dreffed  leather.  This  they  fuffer 
to  continue  for  eight  or  ten  days,  and  fame  times 
for  a fortnight  or  three  weeks,  or  longer,  if  the  pain 
does  not  ceafo.  I never  knew  any  external  appli- 
cation anfwer  fo  well  in  the  gout.  I h'ave  often 
feen  it  applied  when  the  fwelling  and  inflammation 
were  very  great,  with  violent  pain,  and  have  found 
all  thefe  fympcoms  relieved  by  it  in  a few  days. 
The  wool  which  they  ufe  is  generally  greafed,  and 
carded  or  combed.  I hey  choofe  the  foftefl:  which 
can  be  had,  and  feldom  or  never  remove  it  till  the 
fit  be  entirelygone  off. 

The  patient  ought  likewife  to  be  kept  quiet  and 
eafy  during  the  fit.  Every  thing  that  affeds  the 
mind  difturbs  the  paroxyfm,  and  tends  to  throw  the 
gout  upon  the  nobler  parts.  All  external  appli- 
cations that  repel  the  matter  are  to  be  avoided  as 
death.  They  do  not  cure  thedifeafe,  but  remove 
it  rom  a fafer  to  a more  dangerous  part  of  the 
body,  where  it  often  proves  fatal.  A fit  of  the 
gout  is  to  be  confidered  as  Nature’s  method  of  re- 
moving fomething  thac  might  prove  deftrudive  to 
the  body,  and  all  that  we  can  do,  with  fafety,  is  to 
promote  her  intentions,  and  to  affifi:  her  in  expel! inS  ; 
the  enemy  in  her  own  way.  Evacuations  by  bleed- 
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ing,  ftool,  &c.  are  likewife  to  be  ufed  with  cau- 
tion ; they  do  not  remove  the  caufe  of  the  difeafe, 
and  fometimes  by  weakening  the  patient  prolong, 
the  fit  : but  where  the  conftitution  is  able  to  bear 
it,  it  will  be  of  ufe  to  keep  the  body  gently  open 
by  d iet,  or  very  mild  laxative  medicines. 

Many  things  will  indeed  fliorten  a fit  of  the  gout, 
and  forme  will  drive  it  off  altogether  : but  nothing 
has  yet  been  found  which  will  do  this  with  fafety  to 
the  patient.  In  pain  we  eagerly  grafp  at  any  thing 
that  piomifes  immediate  eafe,  and  even  hazard  life 
itfelf  for  a temporary  relief.  This  is  the  true  rea- 
fon  why  fo  many  infallible  remedies  have  been 
propofed  for  the  gout,  and  why  fuch  numbers  have 
loft  their  lives  by  the  ule  of  them.  It  would  be 
as  prudent  to  ftop  the  fmall-pox  from  rifing,  and  to 
drive  them  into  the  blood,  as  to  attempt  to  repel 
the  gouty  matter  after  it  has  been  thrown  upon 
the  extremities.  The  latter  is  as  much  an  efrort 
of  Nature  to  free  herfelf  from  an  offending  caufe 
as  the  former,  and  ought  equally  to  be  pro- 
moted. 

When  the  pain  however  is  very  great,  and  the 
patient  is  reftlefs,  thirty  or  forty  drops  of  lauda- 
num,  more  or  lefs,  according  to  the  violence  of  the 
iymptoms,  may  be  taken  at  bed-time.  1 his  will 
eafe  the  pain,  procure  reft,  promote  perfpiration* 
and. forward  the  crifis  of  the  difeafe. 

After  the  fit  is  over,  the  patient  ought  to  take  a 
gentle  dole  or  two  of  the  bitter  tin&ure  of  rhu- 
barb, or  fome  other  warm  ftomachic  purge.  He 
lliould  alfo  drink  a weak  infufion  of  ftomachic  bit- 
ters in  fmall  wine  or  ale,  as  the  Peruvian  bark, 
with  cinnamon,  Virginian  fnake-root,  and  orang.  - 
peel.  The  diet  at  this  time  lliould  be  light,  but 
nourilhing,  and  gentle  exercife  ought  to  be  taken 
oft  horfe back,  or  in  a carriage. 

Out 
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Out  of  the  fit,  it  is  in  the  patient’s  power  to  do 
many  things  towards  preventing  a return  of  the  dif- 
order,  or  rendering  the  fit,  if  it  Ihould  return,  lefs 
fevere.  This  however  is  not  to  be  attempted  by 
medicine.  I have  frequently  known  the  gout  kept 
off  for  feveral  years  by  the  Peruvian  bark  and  other 
aftringent  medicines ; but  in  all  the  cafes  where  I had 
occafion  to  fee  this  tried,  the  perfons  died  fud- 
denly,  and,  to  all  appearance,  for  want  of  a re- 
gular fit  of  the  gout.  One  would  be  apt,  from 
hence,  to  conclude,  that  a fit  of  the  gout,  to  fome 
conftitutions,  in  the  decline  of  life,  is  rather  faiu- 
tary  than  hurtful.  . 

Though  it  may  be  dangerous  to  flop  a fit  of  the 
gout  by  medicine,  yet  if  the  conftitution  can  be 
fo  changed  by  diet  and  exercife,  as  to  leffen  or  to- 
tally prevent  its  return,  there  certainly  can  be  no 
danger  in  following  fuch  a courfe.  It  is  well  known 
that  the  whole  habit  may  be  fo  altered  by  a proper 
regimen,  as  quite  to  eradicate  this  difeafe  j and 
thofe  only  who  have  fufficient  refolution  to  perfift  in 
1 luch  a courfe  have  realon  to  expedt  a cure. 

Th t courle  which  we  would  recommend  for  pre- 
venting the  gout,  is  as  follows:  In  the  firft  place, 
umvsrfal  temperance.  In  the  next  y\zce3  fufficient  exer- 
cife*. By  this  we  do  not  mean  fauntering  about  in 
an  indolent  manner,  but  labour,  fweat,  and  toil. 
Thele  only  can  render  the  humours  wholefome,  and 
keep  them  fo.  Going  early  to  bed,  and  rifing  be- 
times, are  alfo  of  great  importance.  It  is  likewile 
proper  to  avoid  night  ftudies,  and  intenfe  think- 
ing. The  (upper  fliould  be  light  and  taken 

early.  All  ftrong  liquors,  efpecially  generous 
wines  and  lour  punch,  are  to  be  avoided. 

_ * Some  make  a fecret  of  curing  the  gout  by  mufcular  exercife. 
lhisfecret,  however,  is  as  old  as  Celius,  who  Itrongly  recom- 
mends that  mode  of  cure  ; and  whoever  will  fubmic  to  it  in  the 
u e“  exicnt»  expert  to  reao  folid  and  permanent  advantages. 

C c 
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We  would  likcwife  recommend  fome  doles  of 
vtagnefia  alba  and  rhubarb  to  be  taken  every  fpring 
and  autumn  ; and  afterwards  a courfe  of  ftomachic 
bitters,  as  tanfey  or  water-trefoil  tea,  an  infufion 
of  gentian  and  camomile  flowers,  or  a decoftion 
©f  burdock  root,  &c.  Any  of  thefe,  or  an  infu- 
fion of  any  wholelome  bitter  that  is  more  agree- 
able to  the  patient,  may  be  drank  for  two  or  three 
weeks  in  March  and  October  twice  a-day.  An 
iflfue  or  perpetual  blifter  has  a great  tendency 
to  prevent  the  gout.  If  thefe  were  more  generally 
ufed  in  the  decline  of  life,  they  would  not  only 
often  prevent  the  gout,  but  alfo  other  chronic  ma- 
ladies. Such  as  can  afford  to  go  to  Bath,  will  find 
great  benefit  from  bathing  and  drinking  the  wa- 
ter. It  both  promotes  digeftion,  and  invigorates 
the  habit. 

Though  there  is  little  room  for  medicine  during 
a regular  fit  of  the  gout,  yet  when  it  leaves  the  ex- 
tremities, and  falls  on  fome  of  the  internal  parts, 
proper  applications  to  recal  and  fix  ic  become  ab- 
folutely  neceflary.  When  the  gout  affefts  the  head, 
the  pain  of  the  joints  ceafes,  and  the  fwelling  dis- 
appears, while  either  fevere  head-ach,  drowfinefs, 
trembling,  giddinefs,  convulfions,  or  delirium  come 
on.  When  it  feizes  the  lungs,  great  oppreffion, 
with  cough  and  difficulty  of  breathing,  enfue.  If 
it  attacks  the  ftomach,  extreme  ficknefs,  vomiting, 
anxiety,  pain  in  the  epigraffic  region,  and  total  lols 
of  ffrength,  will  fucceed. 

When  the  gout  attacks  the  head  or  lungs,  every 
method  muff  be  taken  to  fix  it  in  the  feet.'  They 
muff  be  frequently  bathed  in  warm  water,  and  acrid 
cataplafms  applied  to  the  foies.  Bliftering-plafters 
ought  like  wife  to  be  applied  to  the  ancles  or  calves 
0f&the  legs.  Bleeding  in  the  feet  or  ancles  is  alio 

neceflary,  and  warm  itomachic  purges.  The  pa- 
tient 
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ticnt  ought  to  keep  in  bed  for  the  mod  part,  if 
there  be  any  figns  of  inflammation*  and  ihould  be 

very  careful  not  to  catch  cold.  ^ 

If  it  attack  the  ftomach  with  a lenfe  of  cold,  the 
mod  warm  cordials  are  necefifary ; as  drong  wine 
boiled  up  with  cinnamon  or  other  fpices;  cinnamon- 
water;  peppermint- water ; and  even  brandy  or 
rum  *.  The  patient  fhould  keep  his  bed,  and  endea- 
vour to  promote  a fweat  by  drinking  warm  liquors; 
and  if  he  fhould  be  troubled  with  a naufea,  or  incli- 
nation to  vomit,  he  may  drink  camomile-tea,  or  any 
thing  that  will  make  him  vomit  freely. 

When  the  gout  attacks  the  kidneys,  and  imi- 
tates gravel-pains,  the  patient  ought  to  drink  freely 
of  a decoition  of  marfh-mallows,  and  to  have  the 
parts  fomented  with  warm  water.  An  emollient 
clyfter  ought  likewife  to  be  given,  and  afterwards 
an  opiate.  If  the  pain  be  very  violent,  twenty  or 
thirty  drops  of  laudanum  may  be  taken  in  a cup  of 
the  decocftion. 

Perfons  who  have  had  the  gout  fhould  be  very 
attentive  to  any  complaints  that  may  happen  to 
them  about  the  time  when  thev  have  reafon  to  ex- 

■ s 

pe6t  a return  of  the  ft.  The  gout  imitates  many 
other  diforders,  and  by  being  miftaken  for  them* 
and  treated  improperly,  is  often  diverted  from 
its  regular  courfe,  to  the  great  danger  of  the  pa- 
tient’s life. 

Thofe  who  never  had  the  gout,  but  who,  from 
their  conftitution  or  manner  of  living,  have  reafon 
to  expert  it,  ought  likewife  to  be  very  circum- 
fpe&  with  regard  to  its  firfl  approach.  If  the  dif- 
eafe,  by  wrong  conduit  or  improper  medicines,  be 
diverted  from  its  proper  courfe,  the  miferable  pa- 

t . 

* Aither  is  found  to  be  an  efficacious  remedy  in  thfo 
cafe.  ' 

Cc  2 tienc 
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tient  has  a chance  to  be  ever  after  tormented  with 
head-achs,  coughs,  pains  of  the  ftomach  and  in- 
teftines  * and  to  fall  at  lad  a viftim  to  its  attack 
upon  fome  of  the  more  noble  parts. 

OF  THE  RHEUMATISM. 

THisdifeafe  has  often  a refemblance  to  the  gout. 
It  generally  attacks  the  joints  with  exquifite  pain, 
and  is  fometimes  attended  with  inflammation  and 
fwelling.  It  is  molt  common  in  the  fpring,  and 
towards  the  end  of  autumn.  It  is  ufually  diftin- 
guifhed  into  acute  ant:  chronic  ; or  the  rheumatifm 
with  and  without  a fever. 

CAUSES.— — The  caufds  of  a rheumatifm  are 
frequently  the  fame  as  thofe  of  an  inflammatory  fe- 
ver, viz.  an  obftrudled  perfpiration,  the  immode- 
rate ufe  of  flrong  liquors,  and  the  like.  Sudden 
changes  of  the  weather,  and  all  quick  tranfitions 
from  heat  to  cold,  are  very  apt  to  occafion  the  rheu- 
rnatifm.  The  moft  extraordinary  cafe  of  a rheu- 
matilm  that  I ever  faw,  where  almoft  every  joint 
of  the  body  was  diflorted,  was  a man  who  ufed  to 
work  one  part  of  the  day  by  the  fire,  and  the  other 
part  of  it  in  the  water.  Very  obftinate  rheuma- 
tifm s have  likewife  been  brought  on  by  perfons  not 
aceu  domed  to  it,  allowing  their  feet  to  continue 
long  wet.  The  fame  effedts  are  often  produced  by 
wet  clothes,  damp  beds,  fitting  or  lying  on  the 
damp  ground,  travelling  in  the  night,  &c.^ 

The  rheumatifm  may  likewife  be  occafionfd  by 
exceffive  evacuations,  or  the  doppage  of  cudomary 
dilcharges.  It  is  often  the  effedt  of  chronic  dif- 
eales,  which  vitiate  the  humours  5 as  the  fcurvy, 
the  lues  venerea , obdinate  autumnal  agues,  &c. 

The  rheumatifm  prevails  in  cold,  damp,  marfhy 

countries.  It  is  mod  common  among  the  poorer 

fort 
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fort  of  peafants,  who  are  ill  clothed,  live  in  low 
damp  houfes,  and  eat  coarfe  unwholcfome  food, 
which  contains  but  lictle  nourifhtnenc,  and  is  not 
eafily  digefted. 

SYMPTOMS. The  acute  rheumatifm  com- 

monly begins  with  wearinefs,  ihivering,  a quick 
pulfe,  redleflnefs,  thirft,  and  other  fymptoms  of 
fever.  Afterwards  the  patient  complains  of  flying 
pains,  which  are  increafed  by  the  lead  motion. 
Thefe  at  length  fix  in  the  joints,  which  are  often 
affeded  with  fwelling  and  inflammation.  If  blood 
be  let  in  this  difeafe,  it  has  generally  the  lame  ap- 
pearance as  in  the  pleurify. 

In  this  kind  of  rheumatifm  the  treatment  of  the 
patient  is  nearly  the  fame  as  in  an  acute  or  inflam- 
matory fever.  If  he  be  young  and  flrong,  bleeding 
is  neceflary,  which  may  be  repeated  according  to 
the  exigencies  of  the  cafe.  The  body  ought  ifke- 
wife  to  be  kept  open  by  emollient  clyders,  or  cool 
opening  liquors;  as  decodions  of  tamarinds,  cream 
of  tartar,  whey,  fenna  tea,  and  the  like.  The  diet 
fhould  be  light,  and  in  fmall  quantity,  co.nfifting 
chiefly  of  roafled  apples,  groat-gruel,  or  weak 
chicken-broth.  After  the  feverilh  fymptoms  have 
abated,  if  the  pain  dill  continues,  the  patient  mud 
keep  his  bed,  and  take  fuch  things  as  promote  per- 
foration ; as  wine-whey,  with fpiritus Minder eri,%c.. 
He  may  likewife  take,  for  a few  nights,  at  bed- 
time, in  a cup  of  wine-whey,  a drachm  of  the  cream 
of  tartar,  and  half  a drachm  of  gum  guaiacum  in 
powder. 

Warm  bathing,  after  proper  evacuations,  has 
often  an  exceeding  good  effetf:.  The  patient  may 
either  be  put  into  a bath  of  warm  water,  or  have 
cloths  wrung  out  of  it  applied  to  the  parts  affeded. 

Great  care  mud  be  taken  that  he  do  not  catch  cold 
after  bathing. 
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The  chronic  rheumatifm  is  feldom  attended  with 
any  confiderable  degree  of  fever,  and  is  generally 
confined  to  lome  particular  part  of  the  body,  as  the 
fhoulders,  the  back,  or  the  loins.  There  is  feldom 
any  inflammation  or  fwelling  in  this  cafe.  Perfons 
in  the  decline  of  life  are  moft  fubjedt  to  the  chronic 
rheumatifm.  In  fuch  patients  it  often  proves  ex- 
tremely obftinate,  and  fometimes  incurable. 

In  this  kind  of  rheumatifm  the  regimen  (hould 
be  nearly  the  fame  as  in  the  acute.  Cool  and  di- 
luting diet,  confiding  chiefly  of  vegetable  lub- 
ftances,  as  dewed  prunes,  coddled  apples,  currants 
Or  goofcberries  boiled  in  milk,,  is  mod  proper. 
Arbuthnot  fays,  “ If  there  be  a fpecific  in  aliment 
for  the  rheumatifm,  it  is  certainly  whey and 
adds,  <c  That  he  knew  a perfon  fubjedf  to  this  dif- 
eafe,  who  could  never  be  cured  by  any  other  me- 
thod but  a diet  of  whey  and  bread.”  He  likewife 
fays,  “ That  cream  of  tartar  in  water-gruel,  taken 
for  feveral  days,  will  eafe  rheumatic  pains  confider- 
ably.”  This  I have  often  experienced,  but  found 
it  always  more  efficacious  when  joined  with  gum 
guaiacum,  as  already  dire<ded.  In  this  cafe  the 
patient  may  take  the  dofe  formerly  mentioned 
twice  a-day,  and  likewife  a tea-fpoonful  ot  the  vo- 
latile tin&ure  of  gum  guaiacum,  at  bed-time,  in 
wine-whey. 

This  courfe  may  be  continued  for  a week,  or 
longer,  if  the  cafe  proves  obdinate,  and  the  pa- 
tient’s drength  will  permit.  It  ought  then  to  be 
omitted  for  a few  days,  and  repeated  again.  At 
the  fame  time  leeches  or  a bliflering-plafler  may 
be  applied  to  the  part  affeded.  hat  I have  ge- 
nerally found  anfwer  better  than  either  of  thefe,  in 
, cbfiinate  fixed  rheumatic  pains,  is  the  warm -pa- 
Jler*.  I have  likewife  known  a plader  ot  liur- 

* See  Appendix,  Warm  Plajhr. 

' 7 . gundy 
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gundy  pitch  worn  for  fome  time  on  the  part 
affedted  give  great  relief  in  rheumatic  pains.  My 
ingenious  friend,  Dr.  Alexander  of  Edinburgh, 
fays,  he  has  frequently  cured  vcrv  obflinate  rheu- 
matic pains  by  rubbing  the  parts  affected  with  tinc- 
ture of  cantharides.  When  the  common  tindfure 
did  not  fucceed,  he  tiled  it  of  a double  or  treble 
ftrength.  Cupping  upon  the  part  affcdted  is  like- 
wife  often  very  beneficial,  and  fo  is  the  application 
of  leeches. 

Though  this  difeafe  may  not  feem  to  yield  to  ’ 
medicines  for  iome  time,  yet  they  ought  flill  to  be 
perfided  in.  Perfons  who  are  fubjedt  to  frequent 
returns  of  the  rheumatifm,  will  often  find  their  ac- 
count in  ufing  medicines,  whether  they  be  imme- 
diately affedted  with  the  difeafe  or  nor.  The  chro- 
nic rheumatifm  is  fimilarto  the  gout  in  this  refpedt, 
that  the  molt  proper  time  for  ufing  medicines  to 
extirpate  it,  is  wnen  the  patient  is  moft  free  from 
the  dilorder. 

To  thole  who  can  afford  the  expence,  I would 
recommend  the  warm  baths  of  Buxton  or  Matlock 
in  Derbyfhire.  Thefe  have  often,  to  my  know- 
ledge, cured  very  obflinate  rheumaiifms,  and  are 
always  fafe  either  in  or  out  of  the  fit.  When  the 
rheumatifm  is  complicated  with  fcorbutic  com- 
plaints, which  is  not  leldom  the  cafe,  the  Harrow- 
gate  waters,  and  thofe  of  Moffat,  are  proper. 
They  fhould  both  be  drank  and  ufed  as  a warm 
bath. 

There  are  feveral  of  our  own  domeflic  plants 
which  may  be  ufed  with  advantage  in  the  rheu- 
marifm.  One  of  the  bed  is  the  white  mujtard.  A 
table- Ipoonful  of  the  feed  of  this  plant  may  be 
taken  twice  or  thrice  a-day,  in  a glafs  of  water  or 
fiuall  wine,  I he  water-trefoil  is  likewile  of  great 
u(e  in  this  complaint.  It  may  be  infufed  in  wine 
or  ale,  or  drank  in  form  of  tea.  The  ground- ivy, 

C c 4 camomile, 
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camomile,  and  leveral  other  bitters,  are  alfo  bene- 
ficial, and  may  be  ufed  in  the  fame  manner.  No 
benefit  however  is  to  be  expeded  from  thefe,  un- 
3efs  they  be  taken  for  a confiderable  time.  Excel- 
lent medicines  are  often  defpifed  in  this  difeafe,  be- 
caufe  they  do  not  perform  an  immediate  cure  ; 
whereas  nothing  would  be  more  certain  than  their 
effed  were  they  duly  perfifted  in.  Want  of  per- 
feverance  in  the  ufe  of  medicines  is  one  reafon  why 
chronic  difeafes  are  fo  feldom  cured. 

Cold  ba.thing,  efpecially  in  fait  water,  often  cures 
the  rheumatifm.  "We  would  alio  recommend  exer-f 
cife,  and  wearing  flannel  next  the  fkin.  Iffues  are 
likewife  very  proper,  efpecially  in  chronic  cafes. 
If  the  pain  afifeds  the  fhoulders,  an  ilfue  may  be 
made  in  the  arm  j but  if  it  affeds  the  loins,  it 
fhould  be  put  into  the  leg  or  thigh. 

Redons  afflided  with  the  fcurvy  are  very  fubjed 
to  rheumatic  complaints.  The  bed:  medicines  in 
this  cafe  are  bitters  and  mild  purgatives.  Thefe 
may  either  be  taken  feparately  or  together,  as  the 
patient  inclines.  An  ounce  of  Peruvian  bark,  and 
half  an  ounce  of  rhubarb  in  powder,  may  be  i,n- 
fufed  in  a bottle  of  wine  j and  one,  two,  or  three 
wine  glaflfes  of  it  taken  daily,  as  fh all  be  found  ne- 
ceffary  for  keeping  the  body  gently  open.  In  cafes 
where  the  bark  itfelf  proves  iufficiently  purgative, 
the  rhubarb  may  be  omitted. 

Such  as  are  fubjed  to  frequent  attacks  of  the 
rheumatifm  ought  to  make  choice  of  a dry,  warm 
fituation,  to  avoid  the  night-air,  wet-clothes,  and 
wet  feet,  as  much  as  poflible.  Their  clothing 
fhould  be  warm,  and  they  fhould  wear  flannel 
next  their  fkin,  and  make  frequent  ufe  of  the  fleflvj 
brufh. 

• I •'  . . i ■ 
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CHAP.  XXXIX. 

OF  THE  SC  UR  V Y. 

HP  HIS  difeafe  prevails  chiefly  in  cold  northern 
countries,  efpecial-ly  in  low  damp  fituations, 
near  large  marfhes,  or  great  quantities  of  ftagnating  * 
water.  Sedentary  people,  of  a dull  melancholy 
difpolition,  are  molt  fubjedt  to  it.  It  proves  often 
fatal  to  failors  on  long  voyages,  particularly  in  fhips 
thac  are  not  properly  ventilated,  have  many  people 
on  board,  or  where  cleanlinefs  is  negledled. 

It  is  not  neceffarv  to  mention  the  different  fpecies 
into  which  this  difeafe  has  been  divided,  as  they 
differ  frprn  one  another  chiefly  in  degree.  What  is 
called  the  land fcurvy,  however,  is  leldom  attended 
with  thofe  highly  putrid  lymptoins  which  appear  in 
patients  who  have  been  long  at  fea,  and  which,  we 
prefume,  are  rather  owing  to  confined  air,  want  of 
exercile,  and  the  unwholelome  food  eaten  by  failors 
on  long  voyages,  than  to  any  fpecific  difference  in 
the  dileafe, 

CAUSES.' The  fcurvy  is  occafioned  by  cold 

moift  air  j by  the  long  ufe  of  faked  or  fmoke-dried 
proviflons,  or  any  kind  of  food  that  i%hard  of  di- 
geftion,  and  affords  little  nourifhment.  It  may 
alfo  proceed  from  the  fuppreffion  of  cuftomary  eva- 
cuations 5 as  the  menfes , the  hasmorrhoidal  flux,  &c. 

It  is  fometimes  owing  to  a hereditary  taint,  in 
which  cafe  a very  fmall  caufe  will  excite  the  latent 
dilorder.  Grief,  fear,  and  other  depreffing  paffions, 
have  a great  tendency  both  to  excite  and.  aggravate 
this  difeafe.  1 he  fame  obfervation  holds  with  re- 
gard to  negledt  of  cleanlinefsj  bad  clothings  the 
Want  9f  proper  exercifej  confined  air*  unwhole* 

fome 
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fome  food ; or  any  difeafe  which  greatly  weakens 
the  body,  or  vitiates  the  humours. 

SYMPTOMS* i his  dileafe  may  be  known 

by  unufual  wearinefs,  heavinefs,  and  difficulty  of 
breathing,  efpecially  after  motion ; rottennefs  of 
the  gums,  which  are  apt  to  bleed  on  the  (lighted 
touch  ; a (linking  breath  ; frequent  bleeding  at  the 
nofe  ; crackling  of  the  joints ; difficulty  of  walk- 
ing; fometimes  a fwelling  and  fometimes  a falling 
away  of  the  legs,  on  which  there  are  livid,  yellow, 
or  violet  coloured  fpots ; the  face  is  generally  of  a 
pale  or  leaden  colour.  As  the  difeafe  advances, 
other  fymptoms  come  on;  as  rottennefs  of  the 
teeth,  haemorrhages,  or  difcharges  of  blood  from 
different  parts  of  the  body,  foul  obftinate  ulcers, 
pains  in  various  parts,  efpecially  about  the  bread, 
dry  fcaly  eruptions  all  over  the  body,  &c.  At  lad 
a walling  or  hedic  fever  comes  on,  and  the  mifer- 
able  patient  is  often  carried  off  by  a dyfentery,  a 
diarrhoea,  a droply,  the  palfy,  fainting  fits,  or  a 
mortification  of  fome  of  the  bowels. 

CURE. We  know  no  way  of  curing  this  dif- 

eafe but  by  purfuing  a plan  directly  oppofite  to  that 
which  brings  it  on.  It  proceeds  from  a vitiated 
date  of  the  humours,  occafioned  by  errors  in 
diet,  air,  or  exercife  ; and  this  cannot  be  removed 
but  by  a proper  attention  to  thefe  important  arti- 
cles. 

If  the  patient  has  been  obliged  to  breathe  a cold, 
damp,  or  confined  air,  he  fhould  be  removed,  as 
foon  as  poffible,  to  a dry,  open,  and  moderately 
warm  one.  If  there  is  reafon  to  believe  that  the 
dileafe  proceeds  from  a fedentary  life,  or  depreffing 
pafiions,  as  grief,  fear,  &c.  the  patient  mud  take 
daily  as  much  exercife  in  the  open  air  as  he  can 
bear,  and  his  mind  fhould  be  diverted  by  cheerful 
company  and  other  amufements.  Nothing  has  a 

greater 
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greater  tendency  either  to  prevent  or  remove  this 
difeafe,  than  conftant  cheerfulnefs  and  good  hu- 
mour. But  this,  alas  ! is  itldom  the  lot  of  perfons 
afflidted  with  the  feurvy  ; they  are  generally  furly, 
peevifh,  and  morole. 

When  the  feurvy  has  be^n  brought  on  by  a long 
ufe  of  falted  proviflons,  the  proper  medicine  is  a 
diet  confiding  chiefly  of  frefln  vegetables;  as 
oranges,  apples,  lemons,  limes,  tamarinds,  water- 
crefles,  feurvy-grafs,  brook-lime,  &c.  The  ule 
of  thefe,  with  milk,  pot-herbs,  new  bread,  and 
frefln  beer  or  cyder,  will  fcldom  fail  to  remove  a 
feurvy  of  this  kind,  if  taken  before  it  be  too  far 
advanced  ; but  to  have  this  effeefl,  they  mud  be 
perfided  in  for  a confiderable  time.  When  frefln 
vegetables  cannot  be  obtained,  pickled  or  preferved 
ones  may  be  uled  ; and  where  thcle  are  wanting, 
recourfe  mud  be  had  to  the  chymical  acids.  All 
the  patient’s  food  and  drink  flnould  in  this  cafe  be 
Iharpened  with  cream  of  tartar,  elixir  of  vitriol, 
vinegar,  or  the  fpirit  of  fea-falr. 

Thele  things  however  will  more  certainly  pre- 
vent than  cure  the  feurvy  ; for  which  reafon  lea- 
faring  people,  eipecially  on  long  voyages,  ought  to 
lay  in  plenty  of  them.  Cabbages,  onions,  goofe- 
berries,  and  many  other  vegetables,  may  be  kept 
a longtime  by  pickling,  prejerving,  &c.  and  when 
thefe  fail,  the  chymical  acids,  recommended  above, 
which  will  keep  for  any  length  of  time,  may  be 
uled.  We  have  reafon  to  believe,  if  fhips  were 
well  ventilated,  had  good  dore  of  fruits,  greens, 
cyder,  &c.  laid  in,  and  if  proper  regard  were  paid 
to  cleanlinefs  and  warmth,  that  failors  would  be 
the  mod  healthy  people  in  the  world,  and  would 
feldom  iufler  either  from  the  feurvy  or  putrid  fevers, 
which  are  10  fatal  to  that  uieful  let  of  men  ; but  it 
is  too  much  the  temper  of  fuch  people  to  defpife 
all  precaution  t they  will  not  think  of  any  calamity 
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till  it  overtakes  them,  when  it  is  too  late  to  ward 
off  the  blow. 

It  muft  indeed  be  owned,  that  many  of  them  have 
it  not  in  their  power  to  make  the  provifion  we  are 
fpeaking  of ; but  in  this  cafe  it  is  the  duty  of  their 
employers  to  make  it  for  them  ; and  no  man  ought 
to  engage  in  a long  voyage  without  having  thefe 
articles  fecured. 

I have  often  feen  very  extraordinary  effeds  in 
the  land-fcurvy  from  a milk  diet.  This  prepara- 
tion of  Nature  is  a mixture  of  animal  and  vege- 
table properties,  which  of  all  others  is  the  moft  fit 
for  reftoring  a decayed  conftitution,  and  removing 
that  particular  acrimony  of  the  humours,  which 
feems  to  conftitute  the  very  effence  of  the  fcurvy,. 
and  many  other  difeafes.  But  people  defpife  this 
wholefome  and  nourifhing  food,  becaufe  it  is  cheap, 
and  devour  with  greedinefs,  flefh,  and  fermented 
liquors,  while  milk  is  only  deemed  fit  for  their 
hogs. 

The  moft  proper  drink  in  the  fcurvy  is  whey  or 
butter-milk.  When  thefe  cannot  be  had,-  found 
cyder,  perry,  or  fpruce-beer,  may  be  ufed.  Wort 
has  likewife  been  found  to  be  a proper  drink  in  the 
fcurvy,  and  may  be  ufed  at  fea,  as  malt  will  keep 
during  the  longeft  voyage.  A decodion  of  the 
tops  of  the  fpruce  fir  is  likewife  proper.  It  may  be 
drank  in  the  quantity  of  an  Englifh  pint  twice 
a-day.  Tar- water  may  be  ufed  for  the  fame  pur- 
pofe,  or  decodions  of  any  of  the  mild  mucilagi- 
nous vegetables ; as  farfaparilla,  marfh-mallow 
foots,  &c.  Infufions  of  the  bitter  plants,  as  ground- 
ivy,  the  leffer  centaury,  marfh-trefoil,  &c.  are 
likewife  beneficiaj.  I have  feen  the  pealants  in 
fome  parts  of  Britain  exprefs  the  juice  of  the  laft- 
mentioned  plant,  and  d/ink  it  with  good  effed  in 
thofe  foul  fcorbutic  eruptions  with  which  they  are 
often  troubled  in  the  fpring  feafon. 


Harrow- 
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Harrowgate-water  is  certainly  an  excellent  medi- 
cine in  the  land-fcurvy.  I have  often  feen  patients 
who  had  been  reduced  to  the  molt  deplorable  con- 
dition by  this  difeafe,  greatly  relieved  by  drinkino- 
the  iulphur-warer,  and  bathing  in  it.  The  chaly^ 
beate- water  may  alfo  be  ufed  with  advantage,  es- 
pecially with  a view  to  brace  the  ftomach  after 
drinking  the  fulphur- water,  which,  though  it 
fharpens  the  appetite,  never  fails  to'weaken  the 
powers  of  digeftion. 

A flight  degree  of  fcurvy  may  be  carried  off*  by 
frequently  fucking  a little  of  the  juice  of  a bitter 
orange,  or  a lemon.  When  the  difeafe  affe&s  the 
gums  only,  this  praftice,  if  continued  for  fome 
time,  will  generally  carry  it  off.  We  would  how- 
ever recommend  the  bitter  orange  as  greatly  pre- 
ferable to  lemon  ; it  feems  to  be  as  |ood  a me- 
dicine, and  is  not  near  fo  hurtful  to  the  ftomach 

Ferhaps  our  own  forrel  may  be  little  inferior  to 
either  of  them. 

All  kinds  of  fa  lad  are  good  in  the  fcurvy,  and 
ought  to  be  eaten  very  plentifully,  as  fpinage  let- 
tuce, parfley,  celery,  endive,  radilh,  dandelion,  &c. 
it  is  amazing  to  fee  how  foon  freffi  vegetables  in  the 
Jpring  cure  the  brute  animals  of  any  Scab  or  foul- 
nefs  which  is  upon  their  fldns.  It  is  reafonabie  to 
fuppofe  that  their  effefls  would  be  as  great  upon, 
the  human  Ipecies,  were  they  ufed  in  proper  quan- 
tity  for  a Sufficient  length  of  time.  4 

I have  fometimes  feen  good  effefts  in  fcorbutic 
complaints  of  very  long  (landing,  from  the  ufe  of 
a decoftion  of  the  roots  of  water-dock.  It  is  ufually 
made  by  boiling  a pound  of  the  frelli  root  in  fix 
Eng  ifh  pints  of  water,  nil  about  one-ithird  of  it  be 
confirmed.  J he  dofe  is  from  half  a pint  to  a whole 
pint  of  the  decoflion  every  day.  But  in  all  the 
I afes  where  1 have  feen  it  prove  beneficial,  it  was 
made  much  llronger,  and  drank  in  larger  quami 
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ties.  The  fafefl:  way,  however,  is  for  the  patient  to 
begin  with  finall  doles,  and  increafe  thenn  both  in 
(Length  and  quantity  as  he  finds  his  ftomach  will 
bear  it.  It  muff:  be  ufed  for  a confiderable  time. 

I have  known  fome  take  it  for  many  months,  and 
have  been  told  of  others  who  had  ufed  it  for  feveral 
years,  before  they  were  fenfible  of  any  benefit,  but 
who  neverthelcfs  were  cured  by  it  at  length. 

The  leprofy,  which  was  fo  common  in  this  coun- 
try long  ago,  feems  to  have  been  near  a-kin  to  the 
feurvy.  JPerhaps  its  appearing  fo  feldom  now, 
may  be  owing  to  the  inhabitants  of  Britain  eating 
more  vegetable  food  than  formerly,  living  more 
upon  tea  and  other  diluting  diet,  ufing  lefs  halted 
meat,  being  more  cleanly,  better  lodged  and 
clothed,  &c.— For  the  cure  of  this  difeafe  we  would 
recommend  the  fame  courle  of  diet  and  medicine 
as  in  the  feurvy. 
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This  difeafe  chiefly  affe&s  the  glands,  efpecially 
thofe  of  the  neck.  Children  and  young  perlons  of 
a fedentary  life  are  very  fubjedt  to  it.  It  is  one  ot 
thofe  difeafes  which  may  be  removed  by  proper  re- 
gimen, but  feldom  yields  to  medicine.  I he  inha- 
bitants of  cold,  damp,  marfhy  countries  are  mot 
liable  to  the  fcrophula. 

CAUSES. This  difeafe  may  proceed  from 

a hereditary  taint,  from  a fcrophulous  nurfe,  &c. 
Children  who  have  the  misfortune  to  be  born  ot 
fickly  parents,  whofe  conflitutions  have  been  greatly 
injured  by  the  pox,  or  other  chronic  difeafes,  are 
apt  to  be  affected  by  the  fcrophula.  It  may  like- 
wile  proceed  from  Inch  difeafes  as  weaken  the  ha- 
bit or  vitiate  the  humours,  as  the  fma  -p  > 
mtafles,  & c.  External  injuries,  as  blows  bruites, 
and  the  like,  fometimes  produce  fcrophulo  _ 
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cers;  but  we  have  reafon  to  believe,  when  this 
happens,  that  there  has  been  a predifpofuion  in 
the  habit  to  this  difeafe.  In  fhort,  whatever  tends 
to  vitiate  the  humours  or  relax  the  folids,  paves 
the  way  to  the  lcrophula ; as  the  want  of  proper 
exercife,  too  much  heat  or  cold,  confined  air,  tin- 
wholefome  food,  bad  water,  the  long  ufe  of  poor, 
weak,  watery  aliments,  the  negled  of  cleanlinefs, 
occ.  Nothing  tends  more  to  induce  this  difeafe  in 
children  than  allowing  them  to  continue  loner 
wet  *.  ° 

SYMPTOMS. At  firft  fmall  knots  appear 

under  the  chin  or  behind  the  ears,  w’hich  gradually 
increafe  in  number  and  fize,  till  they  form  one  lar^e 
hard  tumour.  This,  often  continues  for  a loner 
time  without  breaking,  and  when  it  does  break^ 
it  only  dilcharges  a thin  Janies,  or  watery  humour. 
Other  parts  of  the  body  are  likewife  liable  to  its 
attack,  as  the  arm-pits,  groins,  feet,  hands,  eyes, 
breaks,  &c.  Nor  are  the  internal  parts  exempt 
from  it.  It  often  affeds  the  lungs,  liver,  or  fpleen ; 
and  1 have  frequently  ieen  the  glands  of  the  mv- 
lentery  greatly  enlarged  by  it. 

Thofe  obftinate  ulcers  which  break  out  upon  the 
feet  and  hands  with  Iwellmg,  and  little  or  no  red- 
nets  are  of  the  fcrophulous  kind.  They  feldom 
atlcharge  good  matter,  and  are  exceedingly  difficult 
to  cure.  The  while  Jw el lings  of  the  joints  feem 

cuiTh t0  of  thi-s kind-  rh-“y  «*  with  diS! 

Ult/  brought  to  a fuppuration,  and  when  opened 
Jbey  only  d.fcharge  a thin  ichor.  There  is  P„ot  a 

tweiLf  of7Lf^r^:L?or::rophuU  than  a 

M 
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REGIMEN. As  this  difeafe  proceeds,  in  a 

great  meafure,  from  relaxation,  the  diet  ought  to 
be  generous  and  nourifhing,  but  at  the  fame  time 
light  and  of  eafy  digeftion  ; as  well  fermented 
bread,  made  of  found  grain,  the  flefh  and  broth  of 
young  animals,  with  now  and  then  a glafs  of  gene- 
rous wine,  or  good  ale.  The  air  ought  to  be  open, 
dry,  and  not  too  coVd,  and  the  patient  (hould  take 
as  much  exercife  as  he  can  bear.  This  is  of  the 
utmoft  importance.  Children  who  have  fufficient 
exercife  are  feld'cm  troubled  with  the  fcrophula. 

MEDICINE, The  vulgar  are  remarkably 

credulous  with  regard  to  the  cure  of  the  fcrophula* 
many  of  them  believing  in  the  virtue  of  the  royal 
touch,  that  of  the  feventh  fon,  &c.  The  truth  is, 
•we  know  but  little  either  of  the  nature  or  cure  of 
this  difeafe,  and  where  reafon  or  medicines  fail, 
fuperftition  always  comes  in  their  place.  Hence 
it  is,  that  in  difeafes  which  are  the  molt  difficult  to 
■underltand,  we  generally  hear  of  the  greatelt  num- 
ber of  miraculous  cures  being  performed.  Here, 
however,  the  deception  is  eafily  accounted  for.  The 
fcrophula,  at  a certain  period  of  life,  often  cures 
of  itfelf;  and,  if  the  patient  happens  to  be  touched 
about  this  time,  the  cure  is  imputed  to  the  touch, 
and  not  to  Nature,  who  is  really  the  phyfician.  n 
the  fame  way  the  iniignificant  noifrums  of  quacks 
and  old  women  often  gain  applaufe  when  they  de- 


ferve  none.  . . . , n 

There  is  nothing  more  pernicious  than  the  cultom 

of  plying  children  in  the  fcrophula  with  ftrong  pur* 
native  medicines.  People  imagine  it  proceeds  from 
humours  which  mull  be  purged  off,  without  con- 
fidering  that  thefe  purgatives  increafe  the  debility 
and  aggravate  the  difeafe.  It  has  indeed  been 
foundf  that  keeping  the  body  gently  open  for  lome 
lime,  efpecially  w ith  fea-water,  has  a good  effeft , 
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but  this  (hould  only  be  given  in  grofs  habits,  and 
in  fuch  quantity  as  to  procure  one,  or  at  moil  two 
(tools  every  day. 

Bathing  in  the  falt-water  has  likewife  a very 
good  effect,  efpecially  in  the  warm  feafon.  I 
have  often  known  a courfe  of  bathing  in  falt-water, 
and  drinking  it  in  fuch  quantities  as  to  keep  the 
body  gently  open,  cure  a fcrophula,  after  many 
other  medicines  had  been  tried  in  vain.  When 
falt-water  cannot  be  obtained,  the  patient  may  be 
bathed  in  frefh  water,  and  his  body  kept  open  by 
Email  quantities  of  fait  and  water,  or  fome  other 
mild  purgative. 

Next  to  cold  bathing,  and  drinking  the  falt- 
water,  we  would  recommend  the  Peruvian  bark. 
The  cold  bath  may  be  ufed  in  fummer,  and  the 
bark  in  winter.  To  an  adult  half  a drachm  of  the 
bark  in  powder  may  be  given  in  a glafs  of  red  wine 
four  or  five  times  a-day.  Children,  and  fuch  as 
cannot  take  it  in  fubftance,  may  ufe  the  decoftion 
made  in  the  following  manner  : 

Boil  an  ounce  of  Peruvian  bark  and  a drachm  of 
Winter  s bark,  both  grofsly  powdered,  in  an  Eng- 
bfh  quart  of  water  to  a pint : towards  the  end  half 
an  ounce  of  fliced  liquorice- root,  and  a handful  of 
raifins  may  be  added,  which  will  both  render  the 
decodhon  lefs  difagreeable,  and  make  it  take  up 
more  of  the  bark.  The  liquor  muft  be  (trained 
and  two,  three,  or  four  table-fpoonfuls,  accord- 

Tcky  the  ^ Pat^ent>  given  three  times 

The  Moffat  and  Harrowgate  waters,  efpecially 

he  fcronhulT  Th6"'^  TY  pr°per  medi^nes  in 
the  fcrophula.  1 hey  ought  nor  however  to  be  drank 

LnjTqKUa?tltIeSj,buC  m°u,d  betaken  fo  as  to 
eep  the  body  gently  open,  and  muft  be  ufed  for  a 
conliderable  time. 
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The  hemlock  may  fometimes  be  ufed  with  ad- 
vantage in  the  fcrophula.  Some  lay  it  down  as  a 
general  rule,  that  the  fea-water  is  moft  proper  be- 
fore there  are  any  fuppuration  or  fymptoms  of 
tabes  \ the  Peruvian  bark,  when  there  are  running 
fores,  and  a degree  of  hettic  fever ; and  the  hem- 
lock in  old  inveterate  cafes,  approaching  to  the 
fcirrhous  or  cancerous  ftate.  Either  the  extraft  or 
the  frefh  juice  of  this  plant  may  be  ufed.  The 
dofe  may  be  fmall  at  firft,  and  increafed  gradually 
as  far  as  the  ftomach  is  able  to  bear  it. 

External  applications  are  of  little  ufe.  Before 
the  tumour  breaks,  nothing  ought  to  be  applied  to 
it,  unlefs  a piece  of  flannel,  or  fomething  to  keep 
it  warm.  After  it  breaks,  the  fore  may  be  dreffed 
with  fome  digeflive  ointment.  What  I have  al- 
ways found  to  anfwer  bell,  was  the  yellow  bafilicon 
mixed  with  about  a fixth  or  eighth  part  of  its 
weight  of  red  precipitate  of  mercury.  The  fore 
may  be  dreffed  with  this  twice  a-day  ; and  if  it  be 
very  fungous,  and  does  not  digeft  well,  a larger 
proportion  of  the  precipitate  may  be  added. 

Medicines  which  mitigate  this  difeafe,  though 
they  do  not  cure  it,  are  not  to  be  defpifed.  If  the 
patient  can  be  kept  alive  by  any  means  till  he  ar- 
rives at  the  age  of  puberty,  he  has  a great  chance 
to  get  well  but  if  he  does  not  recover  at  this 
time,  in  all  probability  he  never  will. 

There  is  no  malady  which  parents  are  fo  apt  to 
communicate  to  their  offspring  as  the  fcrophula, 
for  which  reafon  people  ought  to  beware  of  mar- 
rying into  families  affeded  with  this  difeafe. 

For  the  means  of  preventing  the  fcrophula,  we 
mull  refer  the  reader  to  the  obfervations  on  nurfing 
at  the  beginning  of  the  book. 
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Though  tlTis  difeafe  is  commonly  communicated 
- by  infedion,  yet  it  feldom  prevails  where  due  re- 
gard is  paid  to  cleanlinefs,  frefli  air,  and  whole- 
fame  diet.  It  generally  appears  in  form  of  fmall 
watery  puftules,  firft  about  the  wrifts,  or  between 
the  fingers  j afterwards  it  affeds  the  arms,  legs, 
thighs,  ^c.  Thefe  puftules  are  attended  with  an 
intolerable  itching,  efpecially  when  the  patient  is 
warm  in  bed,  or  fits  by  the  fire.  Sometimes  indeed 
the  fkin  is  covered  with  larges  blotches  or  fcabs, 
and  at  other  times  with  a white  fcurf,  or  fcaly  erup- 
tion. This  laft  is  called  the  dry  itch,  and  is  the 
mod  difficult  to  cure. 


The  itch  is  feldom  a dangerous  difeafe,  unlefs 
when  it  is  rendered  fo  by  negled,  or  improper 
treatment.  If  it  be  fuffered  to  continue  too  long 
it  may  vitiate  the  whole  mafs  of  humours  j and  if 
it  be  fuddenly  drove  in,  without  proper  evacua- 
tions, it  may  occafion  fevers,  inflammations  of  the 
viicera,  or  other  internal  dflorders. 

The  beft  medicine  yet  known  for  the  itch  is 
fulphur,  whuffi  ought  to  be  ufed  both  externally 
and  mternaliy.  The  parts  moft  affeded  may  be 
rubbed  with  an  ointment  made  of  the  flower  of 
fulphur,  two  ounces  j crude  fal  ammoniac  finely 
powdered  two  drachms  j hog’s  lard,  or  butter,  four 
ounces.  If  a fcruple  or  half  a drachm  of  the  ef- 
fence  of  lemon  be  added,  it  will  entirely  take  away 
the  difagreeable  fmell.  About  the  bulk  of  a nut- 
m^gof  this  may  be  rubbed  upon  the  extremities  at 
bed-time  twice  or  thrice  a-wcek.  It  is  feldom  ne- 
ceftary  to  rub  the  whole  body  j but  when  it  is  ic 
vughc  not  to  be  done  all  at  once,  but  by  turns/  as 
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it  is  dangerous  to  flop  too  many  pores  at  the  fame 
time. 

Before  the  patient  begins  to  ufe  the  ointment,  he 
ought,  if  he  be  of  a full  habit,  to  bleed  or  take  a 
purge  or  two.  It  will  likewife  be  proper,  during 
the  ufe  of  it,  to  take  every  night  and  morning  as 
much  of  the  flower  of  brin'iftone  and  cream  of  tar- 
tar, in  a little  treacle  or  new  milk,  as  will  keep 
the  body  gently  open.  He  fhould  beware  of  catch- 
ing cold,  lhould  wear  more  clothes  than  ufual,  and 
take  every  thing  warm.  The  fame  clothes,  the 
linen  excepted,  ought  to  be  wofn  all  the  time  of 
pfing  the  ointment  j and  fuch  clothes  as  have 
been  worn  while  the  patient  was  under  the  dif- 
eafe,  are  not  to  be  ufed  again,  unlefs  they  have 
been  fumigated  with  brimftone,  and  thoroughly 
cleanfed,  odaerwife  they  will  communicate  the  in- 
fection anew  *. 

I never  knew  brimflone,  when  ufed  as  directed 
above,  fail  to  cure  the  itch  ; and  I have  reafon  to 
believe,  that  if  duly  perfifted  in,  it  never  will 
fail  j but  if  it  be  only  ufed  once  or  twice,  and  clean- 
linefs  neglefted,  it  is  no  wonder  if  the  diforder  re- 
turns. The  quantity  of  ointment  mentioned  above 
will  o-enerally  be  Efficient  for  the  cure  of  one  per^ 
fon  j°but,  if  any  fymptomsof  the  difeafe  fhould  ap- 
pear a^ain,  the  medicine  mult  be  repeated.  It  is 
both  more  fafe  and  efficacious  when  perfifted  in  for 
a confiderable  time,  than  when  a large  quantity  1$ 
applied  at  once.  As  molt  people  ditlike  the  imell 


* Sir  Tohn  Pringle  obiVrves,  that  though  this  difeale  may 
frem  trifliW,  there  is  no  one  in  the  army  that  is  more  trouble- 

Pome  to  cure,  as  the  infeflion  often  lurks  in  clothes,  &c.  and 

breaks  out  a fecond,  or  even  a third  time.  1 he  fame  inconve- 

niency  occurs  in  private  families,  unlefs  particular  regar  is 
paid  to  the  changing  or  cleaning  Of  their  clothes,  which  laft  is 
by  no  means  an  ealy  operation. 
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of  futphur,  they  may  ufe  in  its  place  the  powder  of 
•white  helebore  root  made  up  into  an  ointment,  in 
the  fame  manner,,  which  will  fcldortl  fail  to  cure 
the  itch. 

People  ought  to  be  extremely  cautious  left  they 
take  other  eruptions  for  the  itch  ; as  the  floppage  of 
thefe  mjy  be  attended  with  fatal  confequences. 
Many  of  the  eruptive  diforders  to  which  children 
are  liable,  have  a near  refemblance  to  this  difeafej 
and  I have  often  known  infants  killed  by  being  rub- 
bed with  greafy  ointments  that  made  thefe  erup- 
tions ftrike  luddenly  in,  which  Nature  had  thrown 
out  to  preferve  the  patient’s  life,  or  prevent  fome 
other  malady. 

Much  mifchief  is  likewife  done  by  the  ufe  of 
mercury  in  this  difeale.  Some  perfons  are  lb  fool- 
hardy as  to  wafh  the  parts  affected  with  a ftrong  fo- 
lution  of  the  corrofive  fublimate.  Others  ufe  the 
mercurial  ointment,  without  taking  the  leaft  care 
either  to  avoid  cold,  keep  the  body  open,  or  ob- 
ferve  a proper  regimen.  The  confequences  of  fuch. 
condudt  may  be  eafily  guefifed;  I have  known 
even  the  mercurial  girdles  produce  bad  effects,  and 
would  advile  every  perion,  as  he  values  his  health, 
to  beware  how  he  ufes  them.  Mercury  ought  ne- 
ver to  be  ufed  as  a medicine  without  the  greateft 
care.  Ignorant  people  look  upon  thefe  girdles  as 
a kind  of  charm,  without  confidering  that  the  mer- 
cury enters  the  body. 

It  is  not  to  betold  what  mifchief  is  done  by  ufing 
mercurial  ointment  for  curing  the  itch  and  killing 
vermin;  yet  it  is  unneceffary  for  either:  the  former 
may  be  always  more  certainly  cured  by  fulphur, 
and  the  latter  will  never  be  found  where  due  regard 
is  paid  to  cleanlinefs. 

Thole  who  would  avoid  this  deteftable  difeafe 
ought  to  beware  of  infedted  perfons,  tp  ufe 
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wholefome  food,  and  to  itudy  univerfal  cleanlU 


CHAP.  XL. 

OF  THE  ASTHMA. 

THE  afthma  js  a difeafe  of  the  lungs,  which 
feldorn  admits  of  a cure.  Perfons  in  the  de- 
cl.ne  of  life  are  moft  liable  to  it.  It  is  diftinguilhed 
into  the  moilt  and  dry,  or  huinoural  and  nervous. 
The  former  is  attended  with  expectoration  or  fpit- 
nng;  but  in  the  latter  the  patient  feldom  fpits, 
unlefs  lometimes  a little  tough  phlegm  by  the  mere 
force  of  coughing. 

CAUSES.- Theafthma  is  fometimes  heredi- 

tary. It  may  likewife  proceed  from  a bad  forma- 
tion of  the  breaft  j the  fumes  of  metals  or  minerals 
taken  into  the  lungs  j violent  exercife,  efpecially 
running  j the  obftruCtion  ofcuftomary  evacuations, 
as  the  menfes,  hoemorrhoids,  &c;  the  fudden  re- 
troceffion  of  the  gout,  or  flriking  in  of  eruptions, 
as  the  fmall-pox,  meafles,  &c.  violent  pafhons  of 
the  mind,  as  fudden  fear  or  furprife.  In  a word* 
the  difeafe  may  proceed  from  any  caufe  that  either 
impedes  the  circulation  of  the  blood  through  the 

* 'The  itch  is  now  by  cleanlinefs  bani/hed  from  every  genteel 
family  in  Britain.  It  Hill  however  prevails  among  the  poorer 
fort  of  peasants  in  Scotland,  and  among  the  manufacturers  in 
England.  Thefe  are  not  only  fufficient  to  keep  the  feeds  of  the 
difeafe  alive,  but  to  fpread  the  infection  among  others.  It  were 
to  be  wifhed  that  fome  effectual  method  could  be  deviled  for  ex- 
tirpating it  altogether.  Several  country  clergymen  have  told 
me,  that  by  getting  fuch  as  were  infeCted  cured,  and  Itrongly  re- 
commending an  attention  to  cleanlinefs,  they  have  banifhed  the 
itch  entirely  out  of  their  parifhes.  Why  might  not  others  do 
the  fame?  « 
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lungs,  or  prevents  their  being  duly  expanded  by 
the  air. 

SYMPTOMS. An  afthma  is  known  by  a 

quick  laborious  breathing,  which  is  generally  per- 
formed with  a kind  of  wheezing  noife.  Sometimes 
the  difficulty  of  breathing  is  fo  great,  that  the  pa- 
tient is  obliged  to  keep  in  an  eredt  pofture,  other- 
wife  he  is  danger  of  being  fuffocated.  A fit  or 
paroxyfm  of  the  afthma  generally  happens  after  a 
perfon  has  been  expofed  to  cold  eafterly  winds,  or 
has  been  abroad  in  thick  foggy  weather,  or  has  got 
wet,  or  continued  long  in  a damp  place  under 
ground,  or  has  taken  fome  food  which  the  ftomach. 
could  not  digeft,  as  paftries,  toafted  cheefe,  or  the 
like. 

The  paroxyfm  is  commonly  ufhered  in  with  lift- 
leffnefs,  want  of  deep,  hoarfenefs,  a cough,  belch- 
ing of  wind,  a fenfe  of  heavinefs  about  the  breaft, 
and  difficulty  of  breathing.  To  thefe  fucceed  heat, 
fever,  pain  of  the  head,  ftcknefs  and  naufea,  great 
oppreffion  of  the  breaft,  palpitation  of  the  heart,  a 
vveak  and  fometimes  intermitting  pulfe,  an  invo- 
luntary flow  of  tears,  bilious  vomitings,  &c.  Ail 
the  fymptoms  grow  worfe  towards  night ; the  pa- 
tient is  eafierwhen  up  than  in  bed,  and  is  very  de« 
ftrous  of  cool  air. 

REGIMEN. The  food  ought  to  be  light  and 

of  ealy  digeftion.  Boiled  meats  are  to  be  preferred 
to  roafted,  and  the  flefh  of  young  animals  to  that  of 
old.  All  windy  food,  and  whatever  is  apt  to  fwell 
in  the  ftomach,  is  to  be  avoided.  Light  puddings, 
white  broths,  and  ripe  fruity  baked,  boiled,  or 
roafted,  are  proper.  Strong  liquors  of  all  kinds, 
efpecially  malt-liquor,  are  hurtful.  The  patient 
ffiould  eat  a very  light  fupper,  or  rather  none  at 
all,  and  ffiould  never  fuffer  himfelf  to  be  long 
coftive.  His  clothing  ffiould  be  warm,  efpecially 
in  the  winter-feafon.  As  all  diforders  of  the  bread 
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are  much  relieved  by  keeping  the  feet  wa  rn,  and  pro- 
moting the  perforation,  a flannel  fliirt  or  waiftcoat, 
3nd  thick  fhoes,  will  be  of  Angular  fervice. 

But  nothing  is  of  fo  great  importance  in  the 
afthma  as  pure  and  moderately  warm  air.  Afth- 
matic  people  can  feldom  bear  either  the  clofe  heavy 
air  of  a large  town,  or  the  lharp  keen  atmofphere 
of  a bleak  hilly  country;  a medium  therefore  be- 
tween thefe  is  to  be  chofen.  The  air  near  a lar^e 
town  is  often  better  than  at  a diftance,  provided 
the  patient  be  removed  fo  far  as  not  to  be  affe&ed 
by  the  fmoke.  Some  afthmatic  patients  indeed 
breathe  eafler  in  town  than  in  the  country  ; but  this 
is  feldom  the  cafe,  efpecially  in  towns  where  much 
coal  is  burnt.  Afthmatic  perfons  who  are  obliged 
to  be  in  town  all  day,  ought  at  kafc  to  fleep  out  of 
it.  Even  this  will  often  prove  of  great  fervice. 
Thofe  who  can  afford  it  ought  to  travel  into  a 
warmer  climate.  Many  afthmatic  perfons  who  can- 
not live  in  Britain,  enjoy  very  good  health  in  the 
fouth  of  France,  Portugal,  Spain,  or  Italy. 

Exercife  is  likewife  of  very  great  importance  in 
the  afthma,  as  it  promotes  the  digeftion,  and  pre- 
paration of  the  blood.  The  blood  of  afthmatic 
perfons  is  feldom  duly  prepared,  owing  to  the  pro- 
per acftion  of  the  lungs  being  impeded.  For  this 
reafon  fuch  people  ought  daily  to  take  as  much  ex- 
ercife, either  on  foot,  horfeback,  or  in  a cairiage, 
as  they  can  bear. 

MEDICINE. — — Almofl  all  that  can  be  done 
by  medicine  in  this  difeafe,  is  to  relieve  the  patient 
when  feized  with  a violent  fit.  This  indeed  re#- 
quires  the  greateft  expedition,  as  the  difeafe  often 
proves  fuddenly  fatal.  In  the  paroxyfm  or  fit,  the 
body  is  generally  bound  ; a purging  clyfter,  with 
a folution  of  afafcotida,  ought  therefore  to  be  ad- 
miniftered,  and  if  there  be  occafion,  it  may  be  re- 
peated two  or  three  times.  The  patient’s  feet  and. 
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legs  ought  ro  be  immerfed  in  warm  water,  and  af- 
terwards rubbed  with  a warm  hand,  or  dry  cloth. 
Bleeding,  unlels  extreme  weaknefs  or  old  age 
fhould  forbid  it,  is  highly  proper.  If  there  be  a 
violent  fpalm  about  the  bread  or  domach,  warm 
fomentations,  or  bladders  filled  with  warm  milk  and 
water,  may  be  applied  to  the  part  affedled,  and 
warm  cataplafms  to  the  foies  of  the  feet.  The  pa- 
tient mud  drink  freely  of  diluting  liquors,  and  may 
take  a tea-fpoonful  of  the  tinfture  of  cador  and  of 
faffron  mixed  together,  in  a cup  of  valerian-tea, 
twice  or  thrice  a-day.  Sometimes  a vomit  has  a 
very  good  ededt,  and  dutches  the  patient,  as  it 
were,  from  the  jaws  of  death.  This  however  will 
be  more  fafe  after  other  evacuations  have  been  pre- 
mi  fed.  .A  very  drong  infufion  of  roaded  coffee  is 
faid  to  give  eafe  in  an  adhmatic  paroxyfm. 

In  the  moid  adhma,  fuch  things  as  promote  ex- 
pectoration or  fpitting  ought  to  be  ufed ; as  the  fy- 
rup  of  fquills,  gum-ammoniac,  and  fuch  like.  A 
common  ipoonful  of  the  fyrup,  or  oxymel  of  fquills, 
mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of  cinnamon-water^ 
may  be  taken  three  or  foiir  times  through  the  day, 
and  four  or  five  pills  made  of  equal  parts  of  afal 
-cetida  and  gum-ammoniac  at  bed- time*. 

For  the  convulfive  or  nervous  adhma,  antifpaf- 
modics  and  bracers  are  the  mod  proper  medicines, 
i he  patient  may  take  a tea-fpoonful  of  the  Darec*o- 
nc  elixir  twice  a-day.  The  Peruvian  bark  is  fome- 
nmes  found  to  be  of  ufe  in  this  cafe.  It  may  be 
taken  in  fubdance,  or  infufed  in  wine.  In  fliorr. 


found  ve/v  effir  ■ evacuat,ons’.  Iarge  dofes  of  mther  have  beer. 
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every  thing  that  braces  the  nerves,  or  takes  off 
jfpafm,  may  be  of  ufe  in  a nervous  afthma.  It  is 
often  relieved  by  the  ufe  of  afies  milk  ; I have  like- 
wife  known  cows  milk  drank  warm  in  the  morning 
have  a very  good  effedt  in  this  cafe. 

In  every  fpecies  of  afthma,  fetons  and  iflues  have 
a good  effeft ; they  may  either  be  let  in  the  back  or 
fide,  and  fhould  never  be  allowed  to  dry  up.  We 
fhall  here,  once  for  all,  obferve,  that  not  only  in 
the  afthma,  but  in  mod;  chronic  difeafes,  iflues  are 
extremely  proper.  They  are  both  a fafe  and  effi- 
cacious remedy  ; and  though  they  do  not  always 
cure  the  difeafe,  yet  they  will  often  prolong  the  pa- 
tient’s life* 


CHAP.  XLI. 

OF  THE  APOPLEXY. 

THE  apoplexy  is  a fudden  lofs  of  fenfe  and  mo- 
tion, during  which  the  patient  is  to  all  apperance 
dead  j the  heart  and  lungs  however  (till  continue  to 
move.  Though  this  difeafe  proves  often  fatal,  yet 
it  may  fometimes  be  removed  by  proper  care.  It 
chiefly  attacks  fedentary  perfons  of  a grofs  habit, 
who  ufe  a rich  and  plentiful  diet,  and  indulge  in 
ftrong  liquors.  People  in  the  decline  of  life  are 
rnoft  lubjedt  to  the  apoplexy.  It  prevails  moft  in 
winter,  efpecially  in  rainy  feafons,  and  very  low 
Hates  of  the  barometer. 

CAUSES. The  immediate  caufe  of  aa  apo- 

plexy is  a compreflion  of  the  brain,  occafioned  by 
an  excefs  of  blood,  or  a colle&ion  of  watery  hu- 
mours. The  former  is  called  a /anguine,  and  the 

latter 
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fatter  a ferous  apoplexy.  It  may  be  occasioned  by 
any  thing  that  increaies  the  circulation  towards  the 
brain>  or  prevents  the  return  of  the  blood  from  the 
head;  as,  intenfe  ftudy;  violent  paflions  *;  viewing 
objects  for  a long  time  obliquely;  wearing  any 
thing  too  tight  about  the  neck  ; a rich  and  luxuri- 
ous diet;  fupprelfion  of  urine;  fullering  the  body 
to  cool  iuddenly  after  having  been  greatly  heated  $ 
continuing  long  in  a warm  or  a cold  bath  ; tlieex- 
celTive  ufe  of  fpiceries,  or  high-feafoned  food;  ex^ 
cefs  of  venery;  the  fudden  flunking  in  of  any  erup- 
tion; Suffering  iffues*  fetons,  &c.  fuddenly  to  dry 
up,  or  the  ftoppage  of  any  cuftomary  evacuation"; 
a mercurial  falivation  pufhed  too  far,  or  fuddenly 
checked  by  cold  ; wounds  or  bruifes  on  the  head  ; 
long  expofure  to  exceffive  cold;  poifonous  exhala- 
tions, &c. 

SYMPTOMS,  and  method  of  cure.— —The 
ufual  forerunners  of  an  apoplexy  are  giddinefs,  pain 
and  fwimming  of  the  head;  lofs  of  memory;  drow- 
finefs ; noife  in  the  ears;  the  night-mare;  a fpon- 
taneous  flux  of  tears,  and  laborious  refpiratiom 
When  perfons  of  an  apopledlic  make  obferve  thefe 
.yrtiptoms,  they  have  reafon  to  fear  the  approach  of 
a fit,  and  mould  endeavour  to  prevent  it  by  bleeds 
mg,  a (lender  diet,  and  opening  medicines. 

In  the  Sanguine  apoplexy,  if  the  patient  does  noE 
die  iuddenly,  the  countenance  appears  florid,  the 
face  is  Swelled  or  puffed  up,  and  the  blood-veflels, 
especially  about  the  neck  and  temples,  are  turgid  , 
“he  pulfe  bears  Prong;  the  eyes  are  prominenAnd 

whh1okfeW  3 W°man  who  ifi  & vtoltnt  of  anger  Was  fei*ed 
Dam  , ^UU,e  aJ\°Plexy.  She  at  firft  co,i,pl,infd  of  extreme 
preffed  i AhT  it"  t throuSh  her  head>  as  the  ex- 
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fixed,  and  the  breathing  is  difficult,  and  performed 
with  a fnorting  noife.  The  excrements  and  urine 
are  often  voided  fpontan.eoufly,  and  the  patient  is 
fometimes  feized  with  vomiting. 

In  this  fpecies  of  apoplexy  every  method  mud  be 
taken  to  leflen  the  force  of  the  circulation  towards 
the  head.  The  patient  ffiould  be  kept  perfectly 
eafy  and  cool.  His  head  ffiould  be  raifed  pretty 
high,  and  his  feet  fuffered  to  hang  down.  His 
clothes  ought  to  be  loofened,  efpecially  about  the 
neck,  and  freffi  air  admitted  into  his  chamber. 
His  garters  ffiould  be  tied  pretty  tight,  by  which 
means  the  motion  of  the  blood  from  the  lower  ex- 
tremities will  be  retarded.  As  foon  as  the  patient 
is  placed  in  a proper  pofture,  he  ffiould  be  bled 
freely  in  the  neck  or  arm,  and,  if  there  be  occafion, 
the  operation  may  be  repeated  in  two  or  three  hours. 
A laxative  clyfter,  with  plenty  of  fweet  oil,  or  freffi 
butter,  and  a fpoonful  or  two  of  common  fait  in 
it,  may  be  adminiftered  every  two  hours;  and  blif- 
tering-plafters  applied  between  the  ffioulders,  and 
to  the  calves  of  the  legs. 

As  foon  as  the  fymptoms  are  a little  abated,  and 
the  patient  is  able  to  fwallow,  he  ought  to  drink 
freely  of  lome  diluting  opening  liquor,  as  a decoc- 
tion of  tamarinds  and  liquorice,  cream-tartar-whey, 
or  common  whey  with  cream  of  tartar  diffolved  in 
it.  Or  he  may  take  any  cooling  purge,  as  Glau- 
ber’s fait,  manna  diflfolved  in  an  infufion  of  fenna, 
or  the  like.  All  fpirits  and  other  ftrong  liquors  are 
to  be  avoided.  Even  volatile  falts  held  to  the  nofe 
do  mifchief.  Vomits,  for  the  fame  reafon,  ought 
not  to  be  given,  or  any  thing  that  may  increafe  the 
motion  of  the  blood  towards  the  head. 

In  the  ferous  apoplexy,  the  fymptoms  are  nearly 
the  fame,  only  the  pulfe  is  not  fo  ftrong,  the  coun- 
tenance is  lefs  florid,  and  the  breathing  lefs  difficult. 
Bleeding  is  not  fo  neceflary  here  as  in  the  former 
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cafe.  It  may  however  generally  be  performed  once 
with  fafety  and  advantage,  but  {hould  not,  be  re- 
peated. The  patient  {hould  be  placed  in  the  fame 
pofture  as  direded  above,  and  fhould  have  blifter- 
ing-plafters  applied,  and  receive  opening  clyfters  in 
the  fame  manner.  Purges  are  here  likewife  ne- 
ceffary,  and  the  patient  may  drink  ftrong  balm-tea. 
If  he  be  inclined  to  fweat,  it  ought  to  be  promoted 
by  chinking  fmall  wine-whey,  or  an  infufion  of  car. 
duus  benediftus.  A plentiful  fweat  kept  up  for  a 
confiderable  time  has  often  carried  off  a ferous 
apoplexy. 

When  apopledic  fymptoms  proceed  from  opium, 
or  other  narcotic  fubitances  taken  into  the  ftomach, 
vomits  are  neceffLry.  The  patient  is  generally  re- 
lieved as  foon  as  he  has  dilcharged  the  poifon  in 
this  way. 

Perfons  of  an  apopledic  make,  or  thofe  who 
have  been  attacked  by  it,  ought  to  ufe  a very  fpare 
and  {lender  diet,  avoiding  all  ftrong  liquors,  fpice- 
ries,  and  high-feafoned  food.  They  ought  likewife 
to  guard  againft  all  violent  paftions,  and  to  avoid 
the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold.  The  head  fhould 
be  fhaved,  and  daily  wafned  with  cold  water.  The 
feet  ought  to  be  kept  warm,  and  never  buffered  to 
continue  long  wet.  The  body  muft  be  kept  open 
either  by  food  or  medicine,  and  a little  blood  may 
be  let  every  fpring  and  fall.  Exercife  fhould  by  no 
means  be  neglected  ; but  it  ought  to  be  taken  in 
moderation.  Nothing  has  a more  happy  effedt  in 
preventing  an  apoplexy  than  perpetual  iffues  or  fe- 
tons;  great  care  however  muft  be  taken  not  to  buffer 
them  to  dry  up,  without  opening  others  in  their 
iiead.  Apopledtic  perfons  ought  never  to  go  to  reft 
with  a full  ftomach,  or  to  lie  with  their  heads  low, 
or  wear  any  thing  too  tight  about  their  necks. 


C H A P.  XLII. 


« 

OF  C 0 ST  1 V E N E S S,  AND  OTHER 
AFFECTIONS  OF  THE  STOMACH 
AND  BOWELS. 

■^yyE  da  not  here  mean  to  treat  of  thofe  aftric- 
tions  of  the  bowels  which  are  the  fymptoms 
of  difeafes,  as  of  the  colic,  the  iliac  paffion,  &c. 
but  only  to  take  notice  of  that  infrequency  of  (tools 
which  fometimes  happens,  and  which  in  fame 
particular  conftitutions  may  occafion  difeafes. 

Coftivenefs  may  proceed  from  drinking  rough 
red  wines,  or  other  aftringent  liquors ; too  much 
exercife,  elpecially  on  horfeback.  It  may  likewife 
proceed  from  a long  ule  of  cold  infipid  food,  which 
does  not  fufficiently  ftimulate  the  inteftines.  Some- 
times it  is  owing  to  the  bile  not  defeending  to  the 
inteftines,  as  in  the  jaundice;  and  at  other  times 
it  proceeds  from  difeafes  of  the  inteftines  them- 
felves,  as  a palfy,  fpafms,  torpor,  tumours,  a cold 
dry  date  of  the  inteftines,  &c. 

Exccffive  coftivenefs  is  apt  to,  occafion  pains  of 
the  head,  vomiting,  colics,  and  other  complaints 
of  the  bowels.  ft  is  peculiarly  hurtful  to  hypo- 
chondriac and  hyfteric  perfons,  as  it  generates  wind 
and.  other  grievous  fymptoms..  Some  people  how- 
ever can  bear  coftivenefs  to  a great  degree.  I know 
perlons  who  enjoy  pretty  good  health,  yet  do  not 
o-o  to  (tool  above  once  a-wcek,  and  others  not  above 
once  a-fortnight.  Indeed  1 have  heard  of  fome  who 
do  not  go  above  once  a- month. 

Perfons  who  are  generally  coftive  fiiould  live  upon 
a moiitening  and  laxative  diet,  as  roafted  or  boiled 
3 links,  rears,  lie  wed  prunes,  raifin.?,  gruels  vyitH 

currants^ 
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currants,  butter,  honey,  fugar,  and  fuch  like. 
Broths  with  fpinage,  leeks,  and  other  loft  pot- 
herbs, are  likewife  proper.  Rye-bread,  or  that 
which  is  made  of  a mixture  of  wheat  and  rye  toge- 
ther, ought  to  be  eaten.  No  perfon  troubled  with 
coftivenels  fhould  eat  white  bread  alone,  efpecially 
that  which  is  made  of  fine  flour.  The  belt  bread 
for  keeping  the  body  foluble  is  what  in  fome  parts 
of  England  they  call  mejlin.  It  is  made  of  a mix- 
ture of  wheat  and  rye,  and  is  very  agreeable  to  thofe 
who  are  accuftomed  to  it. 

Coftivenefs  is  increafed  by  keeping  the  body 
too  warm,  and  by  every  thing  that  promotes  the 
perforation ; as  wearing  flannel,  lying  too  long 
in  bed,  &c.  Intenfe  thought,  and  a fedentary  life, 
are  likewife  hurtful.  All  the  fecretions  and  excre- 
tions are  promoted  by  moderate  exercife  without 
doors,  and  by  a gay,  cheerful,  fprightly  temper  of 
mind. 

I he  drink  fliould  be  of  an  opening  quality.  All 
ardent  fpirits,  auftere  and  aftringent  wines,  as  port, 
claret,  &c.  ought  to  be  avoided.  Malt-liquor 
that  is  fine,  and  of  a moderate  ftrength,  is  very  pro- 
per. Butter-milk,  whey,  and  other  watery  liquors 
are  likewife  proper,  and  may  be  drank  in  turns,  as 
the  patient’s  inclination  diredls. 

Thofe  who  are  troubled  with  coflivenefs,  ought, 
if  poffible  to  remedy  it  by  diet,  as  the  conftant 
ule  of  medicines  for  that  purpofe  is  attended  with 
many  inconveniencies,  and  often  with  bad  confe- 
quences  * I never  knew  any  one  get  into  a habit 
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of  taking  medicine  for  keeping  the  body  open,  who 
could  leave  it  off.  In  time  the  r.iftom  becomes 
necefiary,  and  generally  ends  in  a total  relaxation 
of  the  bowels,  indigeftion,  lofs  of  appetite,  wafting 
of  the  ftrength,  and  death. 

When  the  body  cannot  be  kept  open  without 
medicine,  we  would  recommend  gentle  dofes  of 
rhubarb  to  be  taken  twice  or  thrice  a-week.  This 
is  not  near  fo  injurious  to  the  ftomach  as  aloes,  ja- 
lap, or  the  other  draftic  purgatives  fo  much  in  ufe. 
Infufions  of  fenna  and  manna  may  likewife  be 
taken,  or  half  an  ounce  of  foluble  tartar  diffolved 
in  water-gruel.  About  the  fize  of  a nutmeg  of 
lenitive  eletftuary  taken  twice  or  thrice  a-day  gene- 
rally anfwers  the  purpofe  very  well. 

WANT  OF  APPETITE. 

This  may  proceed  from  a foul  ftomach;  indi- 
geftion ; the  want  of  free  air  and  exercife ; grief ; 
fear;  anxiety;  or  any  of  the  depreffing  paffions ; 
excefuve  heat ; the  ufe  of  ftrong  broths,  fat  meats, 
br  any  thing  that  palls  the  appetite,  or  is  hard  of 
digeftion  ; the  immoderate  ufe  of  ftrong  liquors, 
tea,  tobacco,  opium,  &c. 

figs;  decodions  of  mealy  vegetables  ; thefe  lubricate  the  intef- 
tines  ; fome  faponaceous  fubftances  which  Simulate  gently,  as 
fioney,  hydromel,  or  boiled  honey  and  water,  unrefined  fu- 
gar,  &c. 

The  Dodor  obferves,  that  fuch  lenitive  fubftances  are  proper 
for  perl'ons  of  dry  atrabilarian  i*.nftitutions,  who  are  fubjed  to 
aftridion  of  the  belly,  and  the  piles,  and  will  operate  when 
ilronger  medicinal  fubftances  are  fometimes  ineffedual  ; but  that 
fuch  lenitive  diet  hurts  thofe  whofe  bowels  are  weak  and  lax.  He 
likewife  obferves,  that  all  watery  fubftances  are  lenitive,  and 
that  even  common  water,  whey,  , four  milk,  and  butter-milk, 
have  that  effed:— That  new  milk,  efpecially  aftes  milk,  lliimi- 
laces  ftill  vnore  when  it  lours  on  the  ftomach;  and  that  whey 
turned  four  will  purge  ftrongly, 
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The  patient  ought,  if  pofllble,  to  make  choice 
bf  an  open  dry  air}  to  take  exercife  daily  oh  horfe- 
back  or  in  a carriage;  to  rife  betimes}  and  to 
avoid  all  intenfe  thought.  HC  fliould  ufe  a diet  of 
eafy  digeftion  ; and  lliould  avoid  excefiive  heat  and 
great  fatigue. 

If  want  of  appetite  proceeds  from  errors  in  diet}, 
or  any  other  part  of  the  patient’s  regimen,  it  ought 
to  bechanged.  Ifnaufea  and  Teachings  fhew  that 
the  ftomach  is  loaded  with  crudities,  a vomit  will 
be  of  fervice.  After  this  a gentle  purge  or  two  of 
rhubarb,  or  any  of  the  bitter  purging  falts,  may 
be  taken.  The  patient  ought  next  to  ufe  fome  of 
the  ftomachic  bitters  infufed  in  wine.  Though 
gentle  evacuations  be  neceflaryj  yet  ftrong  purges 
and  vomits  are  to  be  avoided,  as  they  weaken  the 
ftomach,  and  hurt  digeftion. 

Elixir  of  vitriol  is  an  excellent  medicine  in  moll 
cafes  of  indigeftion,  weaknefs  of  the  ftomach;  of 
want  of  appetite.  From  twenty  to  thirty  drops  of  it 
may  be  taken  twice  or  thrice  a-day  in  a glafs  of 
wine  or  water.  It  may  likewife  be  mixed  with  the 
ti  ncture  of  the  bark,  one  drachm  of  the  former  to 
an  ounce  of  the  latter,  and  two  tea-lpoonfuls  of  it 
taken  in  wine  or  water,  as  above. 


The  chalybeate  waters,  if  drank  in  moderation, 
are  generally  of  confiderable  fervice  in  this  cafe;. 
The  lalt-water  has  likewife  good  effedts } but  it 
mull  not  be  ufed  toq  freely.  The  waters  of  Har- 
rowgate,  Scarborough,  Moffat,  and  moft  other  Spas 
in  Britain,  may  be  ufed  with  advantage.  We  would 
advife  all  who  are  affli&ed  with  indigeftion  and 
want  of  appetite,  to  repair  to  thefe  places  of  public 
rendezvous.  The  very  change  of  air,  and  the 
cheerful  company,  will  be  of  fervice  5 not  to  men- 
Ii0n  t“e  exei-cife,  diflipation,  amufemenrs,  tkca 
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OF  THE  HEART-BURN. 

What  is  commonly  called  the  heart-burn , is  not 
a difeafe  of  that  organ,  but  an  uneafy  fenfation  of 
heat,  or  acrimony  about  the  pit  of  the  ftomach, 
which  is  fometimes  attended  with  anxiety,  naufea, 
and  vomiting. 

It  may  proceed  from  debility  of  the  ftomach,  in- 
digeftion,  bile,  the  abounding  of  an  acid  in  the  fto- 
mach, &c.  Perfons  who  are  liable  to  this  com- 
plaint ought  to  avoid  ftale  liquors,  acids,  windy 
or  greafy  aliments,  and  fhould  never  ufe  violent 
exercife  foon  after  a plentiful  meal.  I know  many 
perfons  who  never  fail  to  have  the  heart-  burn  if  they 
ride  foon'  after  dinner,  provided  they  have  drank 
ale,  wine,  or  any  fermented  liquor;  but  are  never 
troubled  with  it  when  they  have  drank  rum  or 
brandy  and  water  without  any  fugar  or  acid. 

When  the  heart-burn  proceeds  from  debility  of 
the  ftomach,  or  indigeftion,  the  patient  ought  to 
take  a dole  or  two  of  rhubarb;  afterwards  he  may 
ufe  infufions  of  the  Peruvian  bark,  or  any  other  of 
the  ftomachic  bitters,  in  wine  or  brandy.  Exer- 
cife in  the  open  air  will  likewife  be  of  ufe,  and 
every  thing  that  promotes  digeftion. 

When  bilious  humours  occafion  the  heart-burn, 
a tea  fpoonful  of  the  fweet  fpirit  of  nitre  in  a glafs 
of  water,  or  a cup  of  tea,  will  generally  give  eafe. 
If  it  proceeds  from  the  ufe  of  greafy  aliments,  a 
dram  of  brandy  or  rum  may  be  taken. 

If  acidity  or  fournefs  of  the  ftomach  occafions 
the  heart- burn,  abforbents  are  the  proper  medi- 
cines. In  this  cafe  an  ounce  of  powdered  chalk, 
half  an  ounce  of  fine  fugar,  and  a quarter  of  an 
ounce  of  gum-arabic,  may  be  mixed  in  an  Engiilh 
quart  of  water,  and  a tea-cupful  of  it  taken  as 

often 
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often  as  is  neceflary.  Such  as  do  not  chufe  chalk 
may  take  a tea-fpoonful  of  prepared  oyfter-fhells, 
or  of  the  powder  called  crabs-eyes,  in  a glafs  of 
cinnamon  or  peppermint-water.  But  the  fafeft  and 
belt  abforbent,  is  magntfia  alba.  This  not  only  a6ta 
as  an  abforbent,  but  likewife  as  a purgative  j where- 
as chalk,  and  other  abforbents  of  that  kind,  arc 
apt  to  lie  in  the  inteftines,  and  occafion  obftruc- 
tions.  This  powder  is  not  difagreeable,  and  may 
be  taken  in  a cup  of  tea,  or  a glafs  of  mint-water. 
A large  tea-fpoonful  is  the  ufual  dofe;  but  it  may 
be  taken  in  a much  greater  quantity  when  there  is 
occafion.  Thefe  things  are  now  generally  made 
up  into  lozenges  for  the  conveniency  of  being  car- 
ried in  the  pocket,  and  taken  at  pleafure. 

If  wind  be  the  caufe  of  this  complaint,  the 
moft  proper  medicines  are  thofe  called  carmina- 
tives •,  as  anifeeds,  juniper-berries,  ginger,  ca- 
nella  alba,  cardamom  feeds,  &c.  Thefe  may  ei- 
ther be  chewed,  or  infufed  in  wine,  brandy,  or 
other  fpirits.  One  of  the  fafeft  medicines  of  this 
kind  is  the  tintture  made  by  infufing  an  ounce  of 
rhubarb,  and  a quarter  of  an  ounce  of  the  lefier 
cardamom  feeds,  in  an  Englifli  pint  of  brandy. 
After  this  has  digefted  for  two  or  three  days, 
it  ought  to  be  drained,  and  four  ounces  of  white 
fugar-candy  added  to  it.  It  muft  ftand  to  di- 
geft  a fecond  time  till  the  fugar  be  difiolved.  A 

table-fpoonful  of  it  may  be  taken  occafionallv  for 
a dofe.  1 

I have  frequently  known  the  heart-burn  cured, 
particularly  in  pregnant  women,  by  chewing  green 
tea  Two  table- fpoonfuls  of  what  is  called  the 
0 gum-ammoniac,  taken  once  or  twice  a-day„ 
will  fometimes  cure  the  heart-burn. 
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OF  NERVOUS  DISEASES. 

F all  difeafes  incident  to  mankind,  thole  of 
the  nervous  kind  are  the  moft  complicated  and 
difficult  to  cure.  A volume  would  not  be  fufficient 
to  point  out  their  various  appearances.  They  imi- 
tate almoft  every  difeafe ; and  are  feldom  alike  in 
two  different  perfons,  or  even  in  the  lame  perlon  at 
different  times.  Proteus-like,  they  are  continually 
changing  fhape  ; and  upon  every  frefh  attack,  the 
patient  thinks  he  feels  fymptoms  which  he  never 
experienced  before.  Nor  do  they  only  affedt  the 
body  ; the  mind  likewife  fuffers,  and  is  often  there- 
by rendered  extremely  weak  and  peevifh.  The 
low  fpirits,  timoroufneis,  melancholy,  and  fickle- 
nefs  of  temper,  which  generally  attend  nervous 
diforders,  induce  many  to  believe  that  they  are 
entirely  difeafes  of  the  mind;  but  this  change  of 
temper  is  rather  a confequence,  than  the  caufe  o 
nervous  difeafes. 

CAUSES. Every  thing  that  tends  to  relax  or 

weaken  the  body,  difpofes  it  to  nervous  difeafes,  as 
indolence,  exceffive  venery,  drinking  too  much 
tea  or  other  weak  watery  liquors  warm,  frequent 
bleeding,  purging,  vomiting,  &c.  Whatever  hurts 
the  digeftion,  or  prevents  the  proper  affimilation 
of  the  food,  has  likewife  thiseffedt;  as  long  faft- 
incr,  excefs  in  eating  or  drinking,  theufe  of  windy, 
crude,  or  unwholelome  aliments,  an  unfavourable 

uofture  of  the  body,  &c.  . 

P Nervous  diforders  often  proceed  from  mtenfe  ap- 
plication to  ftudy.  Indeed  few  ftudtous  perfons 
are  entirely  free  from  them.  Nor  is  this  at  all  to 
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be  wondered  at;  intenfe  thinking  not  only  preys 
upon  the  fpirits,  but  prevents  the  pcrfon  from 
taking  proper  exercife,  by  which  means  the  di- 
geftion is  impaired,  the  nourifhment  prevented, 
the  folids  relaxed,  and  the  whole  mafs  of  humours 
vitiated.  Grief  and  difappointment  likewife  pro- 
duce the  fame  effe&s.  I have  known  more  ner- 
vous patients,  who  dated  the  commencement  of 
their  diforders  from  the  lofs  of  a hufband,  a fa- 
vourite child,  or  from  fome  difappointment  in  life, 
than  from  any  other  caufe.  In  a word,  whatever 
weakens  the  body,  ordepreffes  the  fpirits,  may  oc- 
calion  nervous  diforders,  as  unwholeibme  air,  want 
of  fieep,  great  fatigue,  difagreeable  apprehenfions, 
anxiety,  vexation,  &c. 

SYMPTOMS. We  fhall  only  mention  fome 

of  the  mod  general  fymptoms  of  thefe  diforders,  as 
it  would  be  both  an  uielefs  and  an  endlefs  talk  to 
enumerate  the  whole.  They  generally  begin  with 
windy  inflations  or  diftentions  of  the  ftohiach  and 
inteftines;  the  appetite  and  digeftion  are  ufually 
bad;  yet  fometimes  there  is  an  uncommon  craving 
for  food,  and  a quick  digeftion.  The  food  often 
turns  four  on  the  ftomach ; and  the  patient  is 
troubled  with  vomiting  of  clear  water,  touo-h 
phlegm,  or  a blackiih-coloured  liquor  refembling 
the  grounds  of  coffee.  Excruciating  pains  are 
often  felt  about  the  navel,  attended  with  a rum- 
bling or  murmuring  noife  in  the  bowels.  The 
body  is  fometimes  loofe,  but  more  commonly 
bound,  which  occafions  a retention  of  wind  and 
great  uneaflnefs. 

1 he  urine  is  fometimes  in  fmall  quantity,  at 
other  times  very  copious  and  quite  clear.  There 
is  a great  ftraitnefs  of  the  bread,  with  difficulty  of 
breathing;  violent  palpitations  of  the  heart;  bid- 
den flulhings  of  heat  in  various  parts  of  the  body  • 
at  other  times  a fenfe  of  cold,  as  if  water  were 

e 3 poured 
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poured  on  them ; flying  pains  in  the  arms  and 
limbs,  pains  in  the  back  and  belly,  refembling 
thofe  occafioned  by  gravel  ; the  pulfe  very  variable, 
fometimes  uncommonly  flow,  and  at  other  times 
very  quick  ; yawning,  the  hiccup,  frequent  figh- 
ing,  and  a fenfe  of  fuffocation,  as  if  from  a ball 
or  lump  in  the  throat ; alternate  fits  of  crying  and 
convulfive  laughing  ; the  deep  is  unfound,  and  fel- 
dom  refrcfhing  ; and  the  patient  is  often  troubled 
with  the  night- mare. 

As  the  difeafe  increafes,  the  patient  is  molefted 
with  head-achs,  cramps,  and  fixed  pains  in  various 
parts  of  the  body;  the  eyes  are  clouded,  and  often 
affedted  with  pain  and  drynefs;  there  is  a noifc  in 
the  ears,  and  often  a dulnefs  of  hearing  ; in  fhorr, 
the  whole  animal  fundlions  are  impaired.  The  mind 
is  difturbed  on  the  moft  trivial  occahons,  and  is 
hurried  into  the  moft  perverle  commotions,  inquie- 
tudes, terror,  fadnefs,  anger,  diffidence,  &c.  1 he 

patient  is  apt  to  entertain  wild  imaginations  and 
extravagant  fancies ; the  memory  becomes  weak, 
and  the  judgment  fails. 

Nothing  is  more  charadleriftic  of  this  difeafe  than 
a conftant  dread  of  death.  This  renders  thofe  un- 
happy perfons  who  labour  under  it  peevifh,  fickle, 
impatient,  and  apt  to  run  from  one  phylician  to 
another;  which  is  one  reafon  why  they  leldom  reap 
any  benefit  from  medicine,  as  they  have  not  fuffi- 
cient  refolution  to  perfift  in  any  one  courfe  till  it 
has  time  to  produce  its  proper  effcdls.  They  are 
likewife  apt  to  imagine  that  they  labour  under  dif- 
cafes  from  which  they  are  quire  free;  and  are  very 
angrv  if  any  one  attempts  to  fet  them  right,  or 
laugh  them  out  of  their  ridiculous  notions. 

REGIMEN.- Perfons  affiidled  with  nervous 

difeafes  ought  never  to  f aft  long.  Their  food 
fhould  be  Tolid  and  nourifhing,  but  of  eafy  di- 
geftion.  Fat  meats  and  heavy  fauces  are  hurtful. 
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All  excels  fhould  be  carefully  avoided.  They  ought 
never  to  eat  more  at  a time  than  they  can  eafily 
digeft;  but  if  they  feel  themfelves  weak,  and  faint 
between  meals,  they  ought  to  eat  a bit  of  bread,, 
and  drink  a glafs  of  wine.  Heavy  fuppers  are  to 
be  avoided.  Though  wine  in  excefs  enfeebles  the 
body,  and  impairs  the  faculties  of  the  mind,  yet 
taken  in  moderation,  it  (Lengthens  the  ftomach, 
and  promotes  digeftion.  Wine  and  water  is  a very 
proper  drink  at  meals ; but  if  wine  fours  on  the 
ftomach,  or  the  patient  is  much  troubled  with  wind, 
brandy  and  water  will  anfwer  better..  Every  thing 
that  is  windy  or  hard  of  digeftion  muff  be  avoided. 
All  weak  and  warm  liquors  are  hurtful,  as  tea, 
coffee,  punch,  &c.  People  may  find  a temporary 
relief  in  the  ufe  of  thefe,  but  they  always  increafe 
the  malady,  as  they  weaken  the  ftomach  and  hurt 
digeftion.  Above  all  things,  drams  are  to  be 
avoided.  Whatever  immediate  eafe  the  patient 
may  feel  from  the  ufe  of  ardent  fpirits,  they  are. 
fure  to  aggravate  the  malady,  and  prove  certain 
poifons  at  laft.  Thefe  cautions  are  the  more  ne- 
ceflary,  as  moft  nervous  people  are  peculiarly  fond 
of  tea  and  ardent  fpirits ; to  the  ufe  of  which  many 
of  them  fall  victims. 

Exercife  in  nervous  diforders  is  fuperior  to  all 
medicines.  Riding  on  horfeback  is  generally  efteem- 
ed  the  beft,  as  it  gives  motion  to  the  whole  body, 
without  fatiguing  it.  I have  known  fome  patients,* 
however,  with  whom  walking  agreed  better,  and 
others  who  were  moft  benefited  by  riding  in  a car- 
riage. Every  one  ought  to  ufe  that  which  he  finds 
moft  beneficial.  Long  fea  voyages  have  an  excel- 
lent effect ; and  to  thofe  who  have  lufficient  refo- 
lution,  we  would  by  all  means  recommend  this 
courfe.  _ Even  change  of  place,  and  the  fight  of 
new  objects,  by  diverting  the  mind,  have  a great 
tendency  to  remove  thefe  complaints.  For  this 
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reafon  a long  journey,  or  a voyage,  is  of  much 
more  advantage  than  riding  Ihort  journeys  near 
fiome. 

A cool  and  dry  air  is  proper,  as  it  braces,  and 
invigorates  the  whole  body.  Few  things  tend 
more  to  relax  and  enervate  than  hot  air,  efpe- 
pially  that  which  is  rendered  fo  by  great  fires,  or 
(loves  in  fmall  apartments.  But  when  the  ftomach 
or  bowels  are  weak,  the  body  ought  to  be  well 
guarded  againft  cold,  efpecially  in  winter,  by  wear- 
ing a thin  flannel  waiftcoat  next  the  (kin.  This 
will  keep  up  an  equal  perfpiration,  and  defend  the 
alimentary  canal  from  many  imprefiions  to  which 
it  woifld  otherwife  be  fubjedl,  upon  every  fudden 
change  from  warm  to  cold  weather.  Rubbing  the 
body  frequently  with  a fiefh  brufh,  or  a coarfe  liner, 
ploth,  is  likewile  beneficial,  as  it  promotes  the  cir- 
culation, perfpiration,  &c.  Perfons  who  have 
weak  nerves  ought  to  rife  early,  and  take  exercife 
before  breakfaft,  as  lying  too  long  a bed  cannot 
fail  to  relax  the  folids.  They  ought  likewife  to  be 
diverted,  and  to  be  kept  as  eafy  and  cheerful  as 
pofii'ble.  There  is  not  any  thing  which  hurts  the 
nervous  fyftem,  or  weakens  the  digeftive  powers, 
more  than  fear,  grief,  or  anxiety. 

MEDICINES. -Though  nervous  difeafes  are 

feldom  radically  cured,  yet  their  fymptoms  may 
fometimes  be  alleviated,  and  the  patient’s  life  ren- 
dered at  leaft  more  comfortable  by  proper  medi- 
cines. 

When  the  patient  is  cofiive,  he  ought  to  take 
a little  rhubarb,  or  fome  other  mild  purgative,  and 
fhould  never  fuller  his  body  to  be  long  bound.  All 
ftrong  and  violent  purgatives  are  however  to  be 
avoided,  as  aloes,  jalap,  &c.  I have  generally 
jfeen  ap  infufion  of  fenna  and  rhubarb  in  brandy 
anfwer  very  well.  rl  his  may  be  made  of  any 
ilrength,  and  taken  in  fuch  quantity  as  the  patient 
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finds  neceffary.  When  digedion  is  bad  or  the  fto- 
inach  relaxed  and  weak,  the  following  infufion  of 
Peruvian  bark  and  other  bitters  may  be  ufed  with 
advantage : 

Take  of  Peruvian  bark  an  ounce,  gentian- root, 
orange-peel,  and  coriander-feed,  of  each  half  an 
ounce;  let  thefe  ingredients  be  all  bruifed  in,  a 
mortar,  and  infufed  in  a bottle  of  brandy  or  rum, 
for  the  fpace  of  five  or  fix  days.  A table-fpoonful 
of  the.  drained  liquor  may  be  taken  in  half  a 
glafs  of  water,  an  hour  before  breakfad,  dinner, 
and  fupper. 

Few  things  tend  more  to  ftrengthen  the  nervous 
fyftem  than  cold  bathing.  This  practice,  if  duly 
perfided  in,  will  produce  very  extraordinary  efFedls  ; 
but  when  the  liver  or  other  vifcera  are  obdru&ed, 
or  otherwife  unfound,  the  cold  bath  is  improper. 
It  is  therefore  to  be  ufed  with  very  great  caution. 
The  mod  proper  feafons  for  it  are  fummer  and  au- 
tumn. It  will  be  fufficient,  efpecially  for  perfons 
pf  a fpare  habit,  to  go  into  the  cold  bath  three 
or  four  times  a week.  If  the  patient  be  weakened 
by  it,  or  feels  chilly  for  a long  time  after  coming 
out,  it  is  improper. 

In  patients  affl'idted  ’ with  wind,  I have  always 
oblcrved  the  greated  benefit  from  the  elixir  of  vi- 
triol. It  may  be  taken  in  the  quantity  of  fifteen, 
twenty,  or  thirty  drops,  twice  or  thrice  a day  in  a 
glafs  of  water.  This  both  expels  wind,  drengthens 
the  domach,  and  promotes  digedion. 

Opiates  are  generally  extolled  in  thefe  maladies  ; 
but  as  they  only  palliate  the  fymptoms,  and  gene- 
rally afterwards  increafe  the  difeafe,  we  would  ad- 
vife  people  to  be  extremely  fparing  in  the  ufe  of 

them,  led  habit  render  them  at  lad  abfolutely  ne- 
cedary.  *'  1 

It  would  be  an  eafy  matter  to  enumerate  many 
medicines  which  have  been  extolled  for  relievino- 
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nervous  diforders  ; but  whoever  wifhes  for  a tho- 
rough cure,  muft  expedt  it  from  regimen  alone;  we 
fhall  therefore  omit  mentioning  more  medicines, 
and  again  recommend  the  ftridtefi:  attention  to  diet, 
AIR,  EXERCISE,  and  AMUSEMENTS. 


OF  MELANCHOLY. 

Melancholy  is  that  ftate  of  alienation  or  weak- 
nefs  of  mind  which  renders  people  incapable  of 
enjoying  the  pleafures,  or  performing  the  duties  of 
life.  It  is  a degree  of  infanity,  and  often  termi- 
nates in  abfolute  madntfs. 

CAUSES. It  may  proceed  from  an  hereditary 

difpofition;  intenfe  thinking,  efpecially  where  the 
mind  is  long  occupied  about  one  objedl ; violent 
paffions  or  affedtions  of  the  mind,  as  love,  fear, 
joy,  grief,  pride,  and  fuch  like.  It  may  alfo  be 
occafioned  by  exceflive  venery ; narcotic  or  flupe- 
fadlive  poifons ; a fedentary  life  ; lolitude;  the  fup- 
preffion  of  cullomary  evacuations ; acute  fevers, 
or  other  difeafes.  Violent  anger  will  change  me- 
lancholy into  madnefs ; and  exceflive  cold,  efpe- 
cially of  the  lower  extremities,  will  force  the  blood 
into  the  brain,  and  produce  all  the  fymptoms  of 
madnefs.  It  may  likewife  proceed  from  the  ule 
of  aliment  that  is  bard  of  digeftion,  or  which  can- 
not be  eafily  affimilated  ; from  a callous  Hate  of 
the  integuments  of  the  brain,  or  a drynefs  of  the 
brain  itfelf.  To  all  which  we  may  add  gloomy  or 
miftaken  notions  of  religion. 

SYMPTOMS. When  perfons  begin  to  be 

melancholy,  they  are  timorous  ; watchful ; fond  of 
folitude ; fretful  ; fickle;  captious  and  inquifitive  ; 
folicitous  about  trifles;  fometimes  niggardly,  and 
at  other  times  prodigal.  The  body  is  generally 
bound  ; the  urine  thin,  and  in  fmall  quantity  ; the 
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ftOmach  and  bowels  inflated  with  wind ; the  com* 
plexion  pale;  the  pulfe  flow  and  weak.  The  func- 
tions of  the  mind  are  alfo  greatly  perverted,  in  fo 
much  that  the  patient  often  imagines  himfelf  dead, 
or  changed  into  fome  other  animal.  Some  have 
imagined  their  bodies  were  made  of  glafs,  or  other 
brittle  fubftances,  and  were  afraid  to  moye,  left 
they  fhould  be  broken  to  pieces.  The  unhappy  pa- 
tient, in  this  cafe,  unlefs  carefully  watched,  is  apt 
to  put  an  end  to  his  own  miferable  life. 

When  the  difeafe  is  owing  to  an  obfirudlion  of 
cuflomary  evacuations,  or  any  bodily  diforder,  it 
is  eafier  cured  than  when  it  proceeds  from  affedfions 
of  the  mind,  or  an  hereditary  taint.  A diicharge 
of  blood  from  the  nofe,  loolenefs,  fcabby  erup- 
tions, the  bleeding  piles,  or  the  menfes3  fometimes 
carry  off  this  difeafe. 

REGIMEN. The  diet  fhould  confifl  chiefly 

of  vegetables  of  a cooling  and  opening  quality. 
Animal  food,  efpecially  faked  or  imoke-dried  fifh 
or  fiefh,  ought  robe  avoided.  All  kinds  of  fhcll- 
fifh  are  bad.  Aliments  prepared  with  onions,  gar- 
lic, or  any  thing  that  generates  thick  blood,  arc 
likewife  improper.  All  kinds  of  fruits  that  are 
wholefome  may  be  eaten  with  advantage.  Boerhaave 
gives  an  inftance  of  a patient  who,  by  a long  ufe 
of  whey,  water,  and  garden- fruit,  recovered,  after 
having  evacuated  a great  quantity  of  black-co- 
loured matter. 

Strong  liquors  of  every  kind  ought  to  be  avoid- 
ed as  poifon.  The  moft  proper  drink  is  water, 
whey,  or  very  fmall  beer.  Tea  and  coffee  are  im- 
proper. If  honey  agrees  with  the  patient,  ir  may 
be  eaten  fieely,  or  his  drink  may  be  iweetened  with 
it.  Infufions  of  balm-leaves,  penny-royal,  the 
roots  of  wild  valerian,  or  tfye  flowers  of  the  lime- 
tree  may  be  drank  freely,  dither  by  themfelves,  or 
iweetened  with  honey,  as  the  patient  fhall  chufe. 

The 
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The  patient  ought  to  take  as  much  exercife  in  the 
open  air  as  he  can  bear.  This  helps  to  diffolve  the 
vifcid  humours,  it  removes  obftruftions,  promotes 
the  perfpiration,  and  all  the  other  iecretions.  Every 
kind  of  madnefs  is  attended  with  a diminifhed  per- 
fpiration ; all  means  ought  therefore  to  be  ul'ed  to 
promote  that  neceffary  and  falutary  difcharge.  No- 
thing can  have  a more  direct  tendency  to  increafe 
the  difeale  than  confining  the  patient  to  a clofe 
apartment.  Were  he  forced  to  ride  or  walk  a cer- 
tain number  of  miles  every  day,  it  would  tend 
greatly  to  alleviate  his  dilbrder ; but  it  would  have 
ftill  a better  effeft,  if  he  were  obliged  to  labour  a 
piece  of  ground.  By  digging,  hoeing,  planti  nS> 
lowing,  &c.  both  the  body  and  mind  would  be 
cxercifed.  A long  journey,  or  a voyage,  efpecially 
towards  a warmer  climate,  with  agreeable  compa- 
nions, has  often  very  happy  effetts.  A plan  of  this 
kind,  with  a ft r i 61  attention  to  diet,  is  a much  more 
rational  method  of  cure,  than  confining  the  patient 
‘within  doors  and  plying  him  with  medicines. 

MEDICINE.-t In  the  cure  of  this  difeafe 

particular  attention  mud  be  paid  to  the  mind. 
When  the  patient  is  in  a low  date,  his- mind  ought 
to  be  foothed  and  diverted  with  variety  of  amule- 
ments,  as  entertaining  dories,  padimes,  mufic. 
This  feems  to  have  been  the  method  of 
curing  melancholy  among  the  Jews,  as  we  learn 
from  the  dory  of  King  Saul  •,  and  indeed  it  is  a very 
rational  one.  Nothing  can  remove  difeafes  of  the 
mind  fo  effe&uaHy  as  applications  to  the  mind  it- 
feif,  the  mod  efficacious  of  which  is  mufic.  The 
patient’s  company  ought  likewife  to  confid  of  fuch 
perfons  as  are  agreeable  to  him.  People  in  tnis 
jfate  are  apt  to  conceive  unaccountable  averfions 
again'l  particular  perfons  ; and  the  very  fight  of 
fuch  perfons  is  fufficient  to-didracl  their  minds,  and 
throw  them  into  the  utmoil  perturbation. 

W hen 
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When  the  patient  is  high,  evacuations  are  ne- 
cefiary.  In  this  cafe  he  mud  be  bled,  and  have  his 
body  kept  open  by  purging  medicines,  as  manna, 
rhubarb,  cream  of  tartar,  or  the  foluble  tartar.  I 
have  feen  the  lad  have  very  happy  effedts.  It  may 
be  taken  in  the  dofe  of  half  an  ounce,  diffolved  in 
water-gruel,  every  day,  for  feveral  weeks,  or  even 
for  months,  if  neceffary.  More  or  lei's  may  be 
given  according  as  it  operates.  Vomits  have  like- 
wife  a good  effect;  but  they  mud  be  pretty  ftrong, 
otherwife  they  will  not  operate. 

Whatever  increafes  the  evacuation  of  urine  or 
promotes  perforation,  has  a tendency  to  remove 
this  difeafe.  Both  thefe  fecretions  may  be  pro- 
moted by  the  ufe  of  nitre  and  vinegar.  Half  a 
drachm  of  purified  nitre  may  be  given  three  or  four 
times  a-day  in  any  manner  that  is  moil  agreeable  to 
the  patient;  and  an  ounce  and  a half  of  diltilled 
vinegar  may  be  daily  mixed  with  his  drink.  Dr. 
Locker  feems  to  think  vinegar  the  bed  irfedicine 
that  can  be  given  in  this  difeafe. 

Camphire  and  mufk  have  likewife  been  ufed  in 
this  cafe  with  advantage.  Ten  or  twelve  grains  of 
camphire  may  be  rubbed  in  a mortar  with  half  a 
drachm  of  nitre,  and  taken  twice  a day,  or  ofrener, 
if  the  ftomach  will  bear  it.  If  it  will  not  fit  upon 
the  domach  in  this  form,  it  may  be  made  into  pills 
with  gum  afafcetida  and  Ruffian  cador,  and  taken 
in  the  quantity  above  diredted.  If  niufk  is  to  be 
adrninidered,  a fcruple  or  twenty-five  grains  of  in 
may  be  made  into  a bolus  with  a little  honey  or 
common  fyrup,  and  taken  twice  or  thrice  a-day. 
We  do  not  mean  that  all  thefe  medicines  fhould  be 
adrninidered  at  once;  but  whichever  of  them  is 
given,  mud  be  duly  perfided  in,,  and  where  one 
fails  another  may  be  tried. 
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As  it  is  very  difficult  to  induce  patients  in  this 
difeafe  to  take  medicines,  we  fhall  mention  a few 
outward  applications  which  fometimes  do  good  • 
the  principal  of  thefe  are  ifiues,  fetons,  and  warm 
bathing.  Iffiues  may  be  made  in  any  part  of  the 
body,  but  they  generally  have  the  beft  effe6t  near 
the  fpine.  The  difcharge  from  thefe  may  be  greatly 
promoted  by  dreffing  them  with  the  mild  bliftering 
ointment,  and  keeping  what  are  commonly  called 
the  orrice  peafe  in  them.  The  mod  proper  place 
for  a feton  is  between  the  fhoulder-blades ; and  it 
ought  to  be  placed  upwards  and  downwards,  or  in 
the  dire&ion  of  the  fpine. 


OF  THE  PALSY. 

The  palfy  is  a lofs  or  diminution  of  fenfe  or  mo- 
tion, or  of  both,  in  one  or  more  parts  of  the  body. 
Of  all  the  affe&ions  called  nervous,  this  is  the  moft 
fuddenly  fatal.  It  is  more  or  lefs  dangerous,  ac- 
cording to  the  importance  of  the  part  affe&ed.  A 
palfy  of  the  heart,  lungs,  or  any  part  neceflary  to 
life,  is  mortal.  When  it  affedts  the  ftomach,  the 
inteftines,  or  the  bladder,  it  is  highly  dangerous. 
If  the  face  be  affe&ed,  the  cafe  is  bad,  it  (hews 
that  the  difeafe  proceeds  from  the  brain.  When 
the  part  affe&ed  feels  cold,  is  infenfible,  or  waftes 
away,  or  when  the  judgment  and  memory  begin  to 
fail,  there  is  fmall  hope  of  a cure. 

CAUSES. The  immediate  caufe  of  palfy  is 

any  thing  that  prevents  the  regular  exertion  of  the 
nervous  power  upon  any  particular  mufcle  or  part 
of  the  body.  The  occafional  and  predifpofing  caufes 
are  various,  as  drunkennefs  ; wounds  of  the  brain, 
or  fpinal  marrow  ; prefiure  upon  the  brain  or 
nerves  j very  cold  or  damp  air  * the  luppreffion  of 

cuftomary 
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cuftomary  evacuations;  fudden  fear;  want  of  ex- 
ercife;  or  whatever  greatly  relaxes  the  fyftem,  as 
drinking  much  tea*,  or  coffee.  The  palfy  may 
likewife  proceed  from  wounds  of  the  nerves  them- 
felves,  from  the  poifonous  fumes  of  metals  or  mi- 
nerals, as  mercury,  lead,  arfenic. 

In  young  perfons  of  a full  habit,  the  palfy  mult 
be  treated  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  fanguine  apo- 
plexy. The  patient  muft  be  bled,  bliftered,  and 
have  his  body  opened  by  fharp  clyfters  or  purga- 
tive medicines.  But,  in  old  age,  or  when  the  dif- 
eafe  proceeds  from  relaxation  or  debility,  which  is 
generally  the  cafe,  a quite  contrary  courfe  muft  be 
purfued.  The  diet  muft  be  warm  and  invigorating, 
feafoned  with  fpicy  and  aromatic  vegetables,'  as 
muftard,  horfe-radifh,  &c.  The  drink  may  be 
generous  wine,  muftard-whey,  or  brandy  and  wa- 
ter. Fr'nftion  with  the  flefh-brufh,  or  a warm  hand, 
is  extremely  proper,  efpecially  on  the  parts  af- 
fedted.  Bliftering-plafters  may  likewife  be  applied 
to  the  affedted  parts  with  advantage.  When  this 
cannot  be  done,  they  may  be  rubbed  with  the  vo- 
latile liniment,  or  the  nerve  ointment  of  the  Edin- 
burgh difpenfatory.  One  of  the  belt  external  ap- 
plications is  eledlricity.  The  fhocks,  or  rather  vi- 
brations, fhould  be  received  on  the  part  affedted  j 
and  they  ought  daily  to  be  repeated  for  feveral 
weeks. 

Vomits  are  very  beneficial  in  this  kind  of  palfy, 
and  ought  frequently  to  be  adminiftered.  Cephalic 

* Many  people  imagine,  that  tea  has  no  tendency  to  hurt  the 
nerves,  and  that  drinking  the  fame  quantity  of  warm  water 
would  be  equally  pernicious.  This  however  feems  to  be  a mif- 
take.  Many  perfons  drink  three  or  four  cups  of  warm  milk  and 
water  daily  without  feeling  any  bad  confequences  ; vet  the  fame 
quantity  of  tea  will  make  their  hands  {hake  for  "twenty  four 
hours.  That  tea  affefts  the  nerves,  is  likewife  evident"  from 
its  prevent, ng  fleep,  occafiomng  giddinefs,  dimnefs  of  the  fight, 
ucknefs,  & c.  6 
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fnuff,  or  any  thing  that  makes  the  patient  fnee ze, 
is  like  wife  of  ufe.  Some  pretend  to  have  found 
great  benefit  from  rubbing  the  parts  affedted  with 
nettles;  but  this  does  not  teem  to  be  any  way  pre- 
ferable to  bliftering.  If  the  tongue  is  affVdled,  the 
patient  may  gargle  his  mouth  frequently  with 
brandy  and  muftard  ; or  he  may  hold  a bit  of  fugar 
in  his  mouth  wet  with  the  palfy-drops  or  compound 
fpirits  of  lavender.  The  wild  valerian-root  is  a very 
proper  medicine  in  this  cafe.  It  may  either  be 
taken  in  an  infufion  with  fage-leaves,  or  half  a 
drachm  of  it  in  powder  may  be  given  in  a glafs 
of  wine  three  or  four  times  a-day.  If  the  patient 
cannot  ufe  the  valerian,  he  may  take  of  Jal  •volatile 
oleofum,  compound  fpirits  of  lavender,  and  tinc- 
ture of  caftor,  each  half  an  ounce;  mix  thefe  to- 
gether, and  take  forty  or  fifty  drops  in  a glafs  of 
wine  three  or  four  times  a*day.  A table-fpoonful 
of  multard-feed  taken  frequently  is  a very  good 
medicine.  The  patient  ought  like, wife  to  chew  cin- 
namon-bark, ginger,  or  other  warm  fpiceries. 

Exercife  is  of  the  utmoft  importance  in  the  palfyj 
but  the  patient  mud  beware  - Told,  damp,  and  moill 
air.  He  ought  to  wear  flannel  next  his  fkin  ; and, 
if  poflible,  fhould  remove  into  a warmer  climate. 

OF  THE  EPILEPSY,  or  FALLING 
SICKNESS. 

The  epilepfy  is  a fudden  deprivation  of  all  the 
fenfes,  wherein  the  patient  falls  fuddenly  down, 
and  is  affe&ed  with  violent  convulflve  motions. 
Children,  efpecially  thofe  who  are  delicately  brought 
up,  are  moll  fubjedt  to  it.  It  more  frequently  at- 
tacks men  than  women,  and  is  very  difficult  to  cure.- 
When  the  epilepfy  attacks  children,  there  is  realon 
to  hope  it  may  go  off  about  the  time  of  puberty. 
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When  it  arracks  any  perfon  after  twenty  years  of 
age  the  cure  is  difficult;  but  when  after  forty,  a 
cure  is  hardly  to  be  expended.  If  the  fit  continues 
only  for  a fhort  fpace,  and  returns  feldom,  there 
is  reafon  to  hope;  but  if  it  continues  long,  and  re- 
turns frequently,^  the  profpeft  is  bad.  It  is  a very 
unfavourable  fymptom  when  the  patierit  is  feized 
with  the  fits  in  his  deep. 

CAUSES. The  epilepfy  is  fometim'es  here- 

ditary. It  may  likewife  proceed  from  blows,  bruifes, 
or  wounds  on  the  head;  a collection  of  water,  blood* 
or  ferous  humours  in  the  brain  ; a polypus  ; tu- 
mours or  concretions  Within  the  fikull  ; exceffive 
drinking;  intenfe  ftudy  ; excefs  of  venery  ; worms; 
teething;  luppreffion  of  cultomary  evacuations; 
too  great  emptinefs  or  repletion  ; violent  paffions 
or  affe&ions  of  the  mind,  as  fear,  joy,  &c. 5 hyfte- 
ric  affetfiions;  contagion  received  into  the  body,  as 
the  infe&ion  of  the  fmall-pox,  mealies,  &c. 

SYMPTOMS.- An  epileptic  fit  is  generally 

preceded  by  unufual  wearinefs;  pain  of  the  head  ; 
dulnefs ; giddinefs;  noile  in  the  ears ; dimnefs  of 
fight;  palpitation  of  • heart;  difturbed  Deep; 
difficult  breathing;  the' bowels  are  inflated  with 
wind;  the  urine  is  in  great  quantity,  but  thin  ; the 
complexion  is  pale;  the  extremities  are  cold /and 
the  patient  often  feels,  at  it  were,  a dream  of  cold 
air  afeending  towards  his  head. 

In  the  fit,  the  patient  generally  makes  an  unufual 
none;  his  thumbs  are  drawn  in  towards  the  palms 
of  the  hands;  his  eyes  are  diftorted';  he  ftarts,  and 
loams  at  the  mouth;  his  extremities  are  bent  or 
twitted  various  ways  ; he  often  difeharges  his  feed 
urine,  and  feces  involuntarily  ; and  is  quite  defti- 
tute  of  all  fenfe  and  reafon.  After  the  fit  is  over, 
his  fenfes  gradually  return,  and  he  complains  of  a 
Kind  ot  ftupor,  wearinefs,  and  pain  of  his  head  ; 

^ but 
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but  has  no  remembrance  of  what  happened  to  him 
during  the  fit. 

The  fits  are  fometimes  excited  by  violent  affec- 
tions of  the  mind,  a debauch  of  liquor,  exceffive 
hear,  cold,  or  the  like. 

This  difeafe,  from  the  difficulty  of  inveftigating 
its  caufes,  and  its  ftrange  fymptoms,  was  formerly 
attributed  to  the  wrath  of  the  gods,  or  the  agency 
of  evil  fpiritSi  In  modern  times  it  his  often,  by 
the  vulgar,  been  imputed  to  witchcraft  or  fafcina- 
tion.  It  depends  however  as  much  upon  natural 
caufes  as  any  other  malady  ; and  its  cure  may 
often  be  effefted  by  perfifting  in  the  ufe  of  proper 
means. 

REGIMEN* 'Epileptic  patients  ought,  if 

poflible,  to  breathe  a pure  and  free  air.  Their  diet 
fhould  be  light  but  nourifhing.  They  ought  to 
drink  nothing  ftrong,  to  avoid  fwine's  flefh,  wa- 
ter-fowl, and  likewife  all  windy  and  oily  vege- 
tables, as  cabbage,  nuts,  &c.  They  ought  to 
keep  themfelves  cheerful,  carefully  guarding  againft 
all  violent  paflions,  as  anger,  fear,  exceffive  joy, 
and  the  like. 

Exercife  is  likewife  of  great  ufej  but  the  patient 
muff  be  careful  to  avoid  all  extremes  either  of  heat 
or  cold,  all  dangerous  fituations,  as  (landing  upon 
precipices,  riding  deep  waters,  and  fuch  like. 

MEDICINE. The  intentions  of  cure  muff 

vary  according  to  the  caufe  of  the  difeafe.  If  the 
patient  be  of  a fanguine  temperament,  and  there  be 
realon  to  fear  an  obftruflion  in  the  brain,  bleeding 
and  other  evacuations  will  be  neceffary.  When  the 
difeafe  is  occafioned  by  the  ftoppage  of  cuftomarv 
evacuations,  thefe,  if  poffible,  muft  be  reftored  j if 
this  cannot  be  done,  others  may  be  lubftituted  in 
their  place.  I flues  or  fetons  in  this  cafe  have  often  a 
very  good  effeft.  When  there  is  reafon  to  believe 
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that  the  difeafe  proceeds  from  worms,  proper  me- 
dicines muft  be  ufed  to  kill,  or  carry  off  thefe  ver- 
min. When  the  difeafe  proceeds  from  teething, 
the  body  fhould  be  kept  open  by  emollient  clyfters, 
the  feet  frequently  bathed  in  warm  Water,  and,  if 
the  fits  prove  obftinate,  a bliflering-plafter  may  be 
put  between  the  lhoulders.  The  fame  method  is  to 
be  followed,  when  epileptic  fits  precede  the  erup- 
tion of  the  fmall  pox,  or  meafles,  &c. 

When  the  difeafe  is  hereditary,  or  proceeds  from 
a wrong  formation  of  the  brain,  a cure  is  not  to  be 
expe&ed.  When  it  is  owing  to  a debility*  or  too 
great  an  irritability  of  the  nervous  fyftem,  fuch  me- 
dicines as  tend  to  brace  and  ftrengrhen  the  nerves 
may  be  ufed,  as  the  Peruvian  bark,  and  fteel ; or 
the  anti-epileptic  electuaries*  recommended  by  Ful- 
ler and  Mead  *. 

The  flowers  of  zinc  have  of  late  been  highly  ex- 
tolled for  the  Cure  of  the  epilepfy.  Though  this 
medicine  will  not  be  found  to  anlwer  the  expecta- 
tions which  have  been  raifed  concerning  it,  yet  in 
obftinate  epileptic  cafes  it  deferves  a Trial.  The 
dofe  is  from  one  to  three  or  four  grains,  which  may 
be  taken  either  in  pills  or  a bolus,  as  the  patient 
inclines.  The  beft  method  is  to  begin  with  a Angle 
grain  four  or  five  times  a-day,  and  gradually  to 
increafe  the  dofe  as  far  as  the  patient  can  bear  ic. 

I have  known  this  medicine,  When  duly  perfifted  in* 
prove  beneficial. 

Mufk  has  fortietimes  been  found  to  fucceed  in 
the  epilepfy.  Ten  or  twelve  grains  of  it,  with  the 
fame  quantity  of  factitious  cinnabar,  may  be  made 

up  into  a bolus*  and  taken  every  night  and  morn- 
ing. 

Sometimes  the  epilepfy  has  been  cured  by  elec- 
tricity. 1 

See  Appendix,  Elettuary  for  the  Epilepfy. 

^ f 2 Convulfion- 
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Convulfion-fits  proceed  from  the  fame  eaufes, 
and  imift  be  treated  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  epi- 
lepfy. 

There  is  one  particular  fpe^ies  of  convulfion-fits 
which  commonly  goes  by  the  name  of  St.  Vitus's 
dance,  wherein  the  patient  is  agitated  with  ftrange 
motions  and  gefticulations,  which  by  the  common 
people  are  generally  believed  to  be  the  effefts  of 
witchcraft.  This  difeafe  may  be  cured  by  repeated 
bleedings  and  purges  : and  afterwards  ufing  the 
medicines  prefcribed  above  for  the  epilepiy,  viz. 
the  Peruvian  bark  and  fnake-root,  &c.  Chaly- - 
beate  waters  are  found  to  be  beneficial  in  this 
cafe.  The  cold  bath  is  of  fingular  fcrvice,  and 
ought  never  to  be  neglected  when  the  patient  can 
bear  it. 


OF  THE  HICCUP. 

T frs  hiccup  is  a fpafmodic  or  convulfive  affec- 
tion of  the  ftomach  and  midriff,  arifing  from  any 
caufe  that  irritates  their  nervous  fibres.  . 

It  may  proceed  from  excefs  in  eating  or  drink- 
in^  • from  a hurt  of  the  ftomach  * poifons;  inflam- 
mations or  fcirrhous  tumours  of  the  ftomach,  in- 
ternes, bladder,  midriff,  or  the  reft  of  the  vifcera. 
In  gangrenes,  acute  and  malignant  fevers,  a hic- 
cup3is  often  the  forerunner  .of  death. 

When  the  hiccup  proceeds  from  the  ufe  of  ali- 
ment that  is  flatulent,  or  hard  of  digeftion,  a draught 
of  generous  wine,  or  a dram  of  any  fpirituous  li- 
quor, will  generally  remove  it  If  poifon  be  the 
caule,  plenty  of  milk  and  oil  muft  be  drank,,  as  has 
been  formerly  recommended.  When  it  procee  s 
from  an  inflammation  of  the  ftomach,  &c.  it  is 
very  dangerous.  In  this  calc  the  cooling  legime 
ought  to  be  ftrhftly  obferved.  The  pattern  muft 
belled,  and  take  frequently  a few  drops  of^ 
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fvreet  fpirirs  of  nirre  in  a cup  of  wine-whey.  His 
ftomach  fhould  Jikewife  be  fomented  with  cloths 
dipped  in  warm  water,  or  have  bladders  filled  with 
warm  milk  and  water  applied  to  it. 

When  the  hiccup  proceeds  from  a gangrene  or 
mortification,  the  Peruvian  bark,  with  other  anti- 
feptics,  are  the  only  medicines  which  have  a chance 
to  Succeed.  When  it  is  a primary  difeafe,  and  pro- 
ceeds from  a foul  ftomach,  loaded  either  with  a pi- 
tuitous  or  a bilious  humour,  a gentle  vomit  and 
purge,  if  the  pitient  be  able  to  bear  them,  will  be 
of  fervice.  It  it  arifes  from  flatulencies,  the  car- 
minative medicines  directed  for  the  heart-burn 
mull  be  ufed. 

When  the  hiccup  proves  very  dbftinate,  recourfe 
muft  be  had  to  the  molt  powerful  aromatic  and  an- 
tifpafmodic  medicines.  The  principal  of  thefe  is 
mufk  ; fifteen  or  twecty  grains  of  which  may  be 
made  into  a bolus,  and  repeated  occasionally.  Opi- 
ates are  likewife  of  fervice ; but  they  muft  be  ufed 
with  caution.  A bit  of  fugar  dipped  in  compound 
fpirits  of  lavender,  or  the  volatile  aromatic  tinc- 
ture, may  be  taken  frequently.  External  applica- 
tions are  fometimes  alfo  beneficial  ; as  the  ftomach- 
plafter,  or  a cataplafm  of  the  Venice  treacle  of  the 
Edinburgh  or  London  difpenfatorv,  applied  to  the 
region  of  the  ftomach. 

I lately  attended  a patient  who  had  almoft:  a con- 
ftant  hiccup  for  above  nine  w'ecks.  Ic  was  fre- 
quently flopped  by  the  ufe  of  mufk,  opium,  wine, 
and  other  cordial  and  antifpafmodic  medicines,  but 
always  returned.  Nothing  however  gave  the  pa- 
tient fo  much  eafe  as  brifk  fmall-beer.”  By  drink- 
ing freely  of  this,  the  hiccup  was  often  kept  off 
for  feveral  days,  which  was  more  than  could  be 
done  by  the  mod  powerful  medicines.  The  pa- 
tient was  at  length  feized  with  a vomiting  of  blood. 
Which  foon  put  an 'end  to  his  life.  Upon  opening 

^ f 3 the 
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the  body,  a large  fcirrhous  tumour  was  found  near 
the  pylorus  or  right  orifice  of  the  ftomach. 

The  hiccup  may  be  removed  by  taking  vinegar; 
or  by  a few  drops  of  the  oil  of  vitriol  taken  in  water. 

CRAMP  OF  THE  STOMACH. 

This  difeafe  often  feizes  people  fuddenly,  is  very 
dangerous,  and  requires  immediate  afiiftance.  It 
is  molt  incident  to  perfons  in  the  decline  of  life, 
efpecially  the  nervotfs,  gouty,  hyfteric,  and  hypo- 
chondriac. 

Xf  the  patient  has  any  inclination  to  vomit,  he 
ought  to  take  fome  draughts  of  warm  water,  or 
weak  camomile-tea,  to  cleanfe  his  ftomach.  After 
this,  if  he  has  been  coftive,  a laxative  clyfter  may 
be  given.  He  ought  then  to  take  laudanum.  The 
beft  way  of  adminiftering  it  is  in  a clyfter.  Sixty 
or  feventy  drops  of  liquid  laudanum  may  be  given 
in  a clyfter  of  warm  water.  This  is  much  more 
certain  than  laudanum  given  by  the  mouth,  which 
is  often  vomited,  and  in  fome  cafes  increafes  the 
pain  and  fpalms  in  the  ftomach. 

If  the  pain  and  cramps  return  with  great  violence, 
after  the  efFeds  of  the  anodyne  clyfter  are  over,  an- 
other, with  an  equal  or  a larger  quantity  of  opium, 
may  be  given  ; and  every  four  or  five  hours  a bo- 
lus, with  ten  or  twelve  grains  of  mufk,  and  half  a 
drachm  of  the  Venice  treacle. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  ftomach  ought  to  be  fo^ 
mented  with  cloths  dipped  in  warm  water,  or  blad- 
ders filled  with  warm  milk  and  water  fhould  be 
conftantly  applied  to  it.  I have  often  feen  thefe 
produce  the  moft  happy  effeds.  The  anodyne 
ball  am  may  all'o  be  rubbed  on  the  part  affeded  i 
and  anti-hyfteric  plafter  worn  upon  it  for  fome 
time  after  the  cramps  are  removed,  to  prevent  their 

return.  T 
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In  very  violent  and  lading  pains  of  the  ftomach, 
fome  blood  ought  to  be  let,  unlefs  the  weaknefs  of 
the  patient  forbids  it.  When  the  pain  or  cramps 
proceed  from  a fupprefllon  of  the  menfes , bleeding 
is  of  ufe.  If  they  be  owing  to  the  gout,  recourfe 
mull  be  had  to  lpirits,  or  forne  of  the  warm  cor- 
dial waters.  Blidering-plaftcrs  ought  likewife  in 
this  cafe  to  be  applied  to  the  ancles.  I have  often 
feen  violent  cramps  and  pains  of  the  ftomach  re- 
moved by  covering  it  with  a large  plafter  of  Venice 
treacle. 


OF  THE  NIGHT-MARE. 

In  this  difeafe  the  patient,  in  time  of  fleep,  ima- 
gines he  feels  an  uncommon  oppreflion  or  weight 
about  his  bread  or  domach,  which  he  can  by  no 
means  fhake  off.  He  groans  and  fometimes  cries 
out,  though  oftner  he  attempts  to  fpeak  in  vain. 
Sometimes  he  imagines  himfelf  engaged  with  an 
enemy,  and  in  danger  of  being  killed,  attempts  to 
run  away,  but  finds  he  cannot.  Sometimes  he  fan- 
cies himfelf  in  a houfe  that  is  on  fire,  or  that  he  is 
in  danger  of  being  drowned  in  a river.  He  often 
thinks  he  is  falling  over  a precipice,  and  the  dread 
of  being  dafhed  to  pieces  fuddenly  awakes  him, 

This  diforder  has  been  fuppofed  to  proceed  from 
too  much  blood;  from  a dagnation  of  blood  in  the 
brain,  lungs,  & c.  But  it  is  rather  a nervous  af- 
fedlion,  and  arifes  chiefly  from  indigedion.  Hence 
we  find  that  perfons  of  weak  nerves,  who  lead  a fe- 
dentary  life,  and  live  full,  are  mod  commonly  af- 
flicted with  the  night-mare.  Nothing  tends  more 
to  produce  it  than  heavy  fuppers,  efpccially  when 

5*/.™  • *,  °r  thc  Pa,ient  80tS  to  bed  foon  after. 
Wind  is  likewife  a very  frequent  caufe  of  this  dif- 
eafe; for  which  reafon  thofe  who  are  afflicted  with 
it  ought  to  avoid  all  flatulent  food,  Deep  thought, 

H 4 anxiety, 
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anxiety,  or  any  thing  that  opprefles  the  mind,  ought 
alfo  to  be  avoided. 

As  perfons  afflicted  with  the  night-mare  gene- 
rally moan,  or  make  fome  noife  in  the  fit,  they 
fhould  be  waked,  or  fpoken  to  by  fuch  as  hear 
them,  as  the  uneafinefs  generally  goes  off  as  foon 
as  the  patient  is  awake.  Dr.  Whytt  fays,  he  gene- 
rally found  a dram  of  brandy,  taken  at  bed-time, 
prevent  this  difeaie.  That  however  is  a bad  cuf- 
tom,  and  in  time  lofes  its  effedls.  We  would  rather 
have  the  patient  depend  upon  the  ufe  of  food  of  eafy 
digeftion,  cheerfulnefs,  exercile  through  the  day, 
and  a light  fupper  taken  early,  than  to  accuftom 
himfelf  to  drams.  A glafs  of  peppermint-water 
will  often  promote  digeftion  as  much  as  a glafs  of 
brandy,  and  is  much  fafer.  After  a perfon  of  weak 
digeftion,  however,  has  eaten  flatulent  food,  a dram 
may  be  neceffary ; in  this  cafe  we  would  recommend 
it  as  the  moft  proper  medicine. 

Perfons  who  are  young,  and  full  of  bipod,  if 
troubled  with  the  night-mare,  ought  to  take  a purge 
frequently,  and  ufe  a fpare  diet. 

OF  SWOONINGS. 

People  of  weak  nerves  or  delicate  conftitutions 
are  liable  to  fwoonings  or  fainting  firs.  Thefe  in- 
deed are  feidom  dangerous  when  duly  attended  to; 
but  when  wholly  neglefted,  or  improperly  treated, 
they  often  prove  hurtful,  and  fometimes  fatal. 

The  gepefal  caufes  of  fwoonings  are,  fudden  tran- 
sition from  cold  to  heat  ; breathing  air  that  is  de- 
prived of  its  proper  fpring  or  elafticity ; great  fa- 
tigue ; exceflive  weakneis  ; lofs  of  blood  ,•  long 
failing  ; fear,  grief,  and  other  violent  pafiions  or 
affe£lions  of  the  mind. 

It  is  well  known,  that  perfons  who  have  been 
long  expoled  to  cold,  often  faint  or  fall  into  a 

fwoon, 

•v  . , . 
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fwoon,  upon  coming  into  the  houfe,  efpecially  if 
they  drink  hot  liquor,  or  fit  near  a large  fire,  'f  his 
might  eafily  be  prevented  by  people  taking  care  not 
to  go  into  a warm  room  immediately  after  they 
have  been  expofed  to  the  cold  air,  to  approach  the 
fire  gradually,  and  not  to  eat  or  drink  any  thing 
hot,  till  the  body  has  been  gradually  brought  into 
a warm  temperature. 

When  any  one,  in  confequence  of  negle&ing 
thefe  precautions,  falls  into  a fwoon,  he  ought  im- 
mediately to  be  removed  to  a cooler  apartment,  to 
have  ligatures  applied  above  his  knees  and  elbows, 
and  to  have  his  hands  and  face  fprinkled  with  vine- 
gar or  cold  water.  He  fhould  likewife  be  made  to 
imell  to  vinegar,  and  fhould  have  a fpoonful  or  two 
of  water,  if  he  can  fwallow,  with  about  a third 
part  of  vinegar  mixed  with  it,  poured  into  his 
mouth.  If  thefe  fhould  not  remove  the  complaint, 
it  will  be  neceflary  to  bleed  the  patient,  and  after- 
wards to  give  him  a clyfter. 

As  air  that  is  breathed  frequently  lofes  its  elafli- 
city  or  fpring,  it  is  no  wonder  if  perfons  who  re- 
fpire  in  it  often  fall  into  a fwoon  or  fainting  fit* 
They  are  in  this  cafe  deprived  of  the  very  principle 
of  life.  Hence  it  is  that  fainting  fits  are  fo  fre- 
quent in  all  crowded  aiTemblies,  efpecially  in  hot 
feafons.  Such  fits  however  muft  be  confidered  as 
a kind  of  temporary  death  ; and,  to  the  weak  and 
delicate,  they  fometimes  prove  fatal.  They  ought 
therefore  with  the  utmoft  care  to  be  guarded  againff. 
.The  method  or  doing  this  is  obvious.  Let  aficm- 
bly-rooms,  and  all  other  places  of  public  reforr, 
be  large  and  well  ventilated  ; and  let  the  weak  and 
delicate  avoid  fuch  places,  particularly  in  warm 
feafons. 

. ^ Per^on  who  faints  in  fuch  a fituation,  ought 
immediately  to  be  carried  into  the  open  air;  his 
temples  fhould  be  rubbed  with  ftrong  vinegar  or 

brandy. 
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brandy,  and  volatile  fpirits  or  fairs  held  to  his  nofe. 
He  fhould  be  laid  upon  his  back  with  his  head 
low,  and  have  a little  wine,  or  fome  other  cor- 
dial, as  foon  as  he  is  able  to  fwallow  it,  poured 
into  his  mouth.  If  the  perfon  has  been  lubjed 
to  hyfteric  fits,  caftor  or  alafcetida  fhould  be  ap- 
plied to  the  nofe,  or  burnt  feathers,  horn,  or  lea- 
ther, &c. 

When  fainting  fits  proceed  from  mere  weaknefs  or 
exhaudion,  which  isoften  the  cafeafter great  fatigue, 
long  faffing,  lofs  of  blood,  or  the  like,  the  patient 
mud  be  fupported  with  generous  cordials,  as  jellies, 
wines,  fpirituous  liquors,  and  fuch  like.  Thefe 
however  mud  be  given  at  fird  in  very  fmall  quan- 
tities, and  increafed  gradually  as  the  patient  is  able 
to  bear  them.  ^ He  ought  to  be  allowed  to  lie  quite 
dill  and  eafy  upon  his  back,  with  his  head  low, 
and  fhould  have  freih  air  admitted  into  his  cham- 
ber. His  food  fhould  confift  of  nourifhino:  broths, 
iago-gruel  with  wine,  new  milk,  and  ocher  things 
of  a light  and  cordial  nature.  Thefe  things  are  to 
be  given  out  of  the  fit.  All  that  can  be  done  in 
the  fit  is,  to  let  him  fmell  to  a bottle  of  Hungary- 
water,  eau  de  luce,  or  fpiiics  of  hartfhorn,  and  to 
rub  his  temples  with  warm  brandy,  or  to  lay  a com- 
prel's  dipped  in  ic  to  the  pit  of  the  domach. 

In  fainting  fits  that  proceed  from  fear,  grief,  or 
other  violent  paffions  or  affections  of  the  mind,  the 
patient  mud  be  very  cautioufly  managed.  He  fhould 
be  differed  to  remain  at  red,  and  only  made  to 
fmell  to  fome  vintgar.  i^fter  he  is  come  to  him-, 
felf  he  may  drinkfreelyof warm  lemonade,  or  balm- 
tea,  with  fome  orange  or  lemon-peel  in  it.  It  will 
likewife  be  proper,  if  the  fainting  fits  have  been 
long  and  fevere,  to  clean  the  bowels  by  throwing 
in  an  emollient  clyder. 

It  is  common  in  fainting  fits,  from  whatever 
caufe  they  proceed,  to  bleed  the  patient.  This 
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practice  may  be  very  proper  in  ftrong  perfons  of  a 
full  habit ; but  in  thofewho  are  weak  and  delicate, 
or  fubjeft  to  nervous  diforders,  it  is  dangerous.  The 
proper  method  with  fuch  people  is,  to  expofe  them 
to  the  free  air,  and  to  ufe  cordial  and  ftimulating 
medicines,  as'volatile  lalts,  Hungary-water,  fpirits 
of  lavender,  tinclure  of  caftor,  and  the  like. 


OF  FLATULENCIES,  OR  WIND. 

All  nervous  patients,  without  exception,  are  af- 
Bided  with  wind  or  flatulencies  in  the  ftomach  and 
bowels,  which  arife  chiefly  from  the  want  of  tone 
or  vigour  in  thefe  organs.  Crude  flatulent  aliment, 
as  green  peas,  beans,  coleworts,  cabbages,  and 
fuch  like,  may  increafe  this  complaint  ; but  ftrong 
and  healthy  people  are  feldom  troubled  with  wind, 
unlefs  they  either  overload  their  ftomachs,  or  drink 
liquors  that  are  in  a fermenting  ftate,  and  confe- 
quently  full  of  elaftic  air.  While  therefore  the 
matter  of  flatulence  proceeds  from  our  aliments, 
the  caufe  which  makes  air  feparate  from  them  in 
fuch  quantity  as  to  occafion  complaints,  is  almoft 
always  a fault  of  the  bowels  themlelves,  which  are 
too  weak  either  to  prevent  the  produ&ion  of  elaftic 
air,  or  to  expel  it  after  it  is  produced. 

To  relieve  this  complaint,  fuch  medicines  ought 
to  be  ufed  as  have  a tendency  to  expel  wind,  and 
by  (Lengthening  the  alimentary  canal,  to  prevent 
its  being  produced  there  *. 

I he  lift  of  medicines  for  expelling  wind  is  very 
numerous ; they  often  however  difappoint  the  ex^ 

* Mar,y  nerv,0US  PeoPle  find  8reat  benefit  from  eating  a dry 
b.fcu.t,  efpecully  when  the  ltomach  is  empty.  1 look  upon  this 
as  one  of  the  beft  carminative  medicines;  and  would  recom- 
mend  it  in  all  complaints  of  the  llomach,  arifing  from  flatulence, 
indigelhon,  * 

peftations 
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pe&ations  of  both  the  phyfician  and  his  patient. 
The  moft  celebrated  among  the  clafs  of  carmina- 
tives are  juniper  berries;  the  roots  of  ginger  and 
zedoary  ; the  feeds  of  anife,  carraway,  and  corian- 
der; gum  afafcetida  and  opium;  the  warm  waters, 
tin&ures,  and  fpirits,  as  the  aromatic  water,  the 
tintfture  of  woodfoot,  the  volatile  aromatic  fpirit, 
aether,  &c. 

Dr.  Whytt  fays,  he  found  no  medicines  more 
efficacious  in  expelling  wind  than  tether  and  lauda- 
num. He  generally  gave  the  laudanum  in  a mix- 
ture with  peppermint-water  and  tindlure  of  caftor, 
or  fweet  fpirits  of  nitre.  Sometimes,  in  place  of 
this,  he  gave  opium  in  pills  with  afafcetida.  He 
obferves  that  the  good  effects  of  opiates  are  equally 
confpicuous,  whether  the  flatulence  be  contained 
in  the  ftomach  or  inteftines ; whereas  thofe  warm 
medicines,  commonly  called  carminatives , do  not 
often  give  immediate  relief,  except  when  the  wind 
is  in  the  ftomach. 

With  regard  to  tether,  the  Do&or  fays,  he  has 
often  feen  very  good  efFe<51s  from  it  in  flatulent  com- 
plaints, where  other  medicines  failed.  The  dofe  is 
a tea-fpoonful  mixed  with  two  table-fpoonfuls  of 
water*.  In  gouty  cafes  he  obferves,  that  aether,  a 
glafs  of  French  brandy,  or  of  the  aromatic  water, 
or  ginger,  either  taken  in  fubftance  or  infufed  in 
boiling  water,  are  among  the  beft  medicines  for 
expelling  wind. 

When  the  cafe  of  flatulent  patients  is  fuch  as 
makes  it  improper  to  gi»ve  them  warm  medicines  in- 
wardly, the  Doctor  recommends  external  applica- 
tions, which  are  fometimes  of  advantage.  Equal 
parts  of  the  anti-hyfteric  and  ftomach-plafter  may 

* Though  the  patient  may  begin  with  this  quantity,  it  will 
be  necelTary  to  incrcafe  the  dofe  gradually  as  the  ftomach  can 
bear  it.  Either  is  now  given  in  confidcrably  greater  dofcs  than 
it  was  in  Dr.  Whytt’s  time. 

be 
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be  fpread  upon  a piece  of  fofc  leather,  of  fuch  fi2e 
as  to  cover  the  greater  part  of  the  belly.  This 
fhould  be  kept  on  for  a confiderable  time,  provided 
the  patient  be  able  to  bear  it ; if  it  fhould  give 
great  uneafinefs,  it  may  be  taken  off,  and  the  fol- 
lowing liniment  ufed  in  its  ftead  : 

Take  of  Bates’s  anodyne  balfam  an  ounce-,  of 
the  expreffed  oil  of  mace  half  an  ounce ; oil  of 
mint  two  drachms.  Let  thefe  ingredients  be  mixed 
together,  and  about  a table-fpoonful  well  rubbed 
on  the  parts  at  bed-time. 

For  ftrengthening  the  ftomach  and  bowels,  and 
confequently  for  leffening  the  production  of  flatu- 
lence, the  DoCtor  recommends  the  Peruvian  bark, 
bitters,  chalybeates,  and  exercife.  In  flatulent: 
cafes,  he  thinks  fome  nutmeg  or  ginger  fhould  be 
added  to  the  tindure  of  the  bark  and  bitters,  and 
that  the  aromatic  powder  fhould  be  joined  with  the 
filings  of  iron. 

When  windy  complaints  are  attended  with  cof- 
tivenefs,  which  is  often  the  cafe,  few  things  will  be 
found  to  anfwer  better  than  four  or  five  of  the  fol- 
lowing pills  taken  every  night  at  bed-time  : 

T ake  of  afafoetida  two  drachms;  fuccotrine  aloes, 
fait  of  iron,  and  powdered  ginger,  of  each  one 
drachm  ; as  much  of  the  elixir  'prof  rictatis  as  will  be 
fufficienr.  to  form  them  into  pills. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  the  body  is  too  open, 
twelve  or  fifteen  grains  of  rhubarb,  with  half  a 
drachm  or  two  fcruples  of  the  Japonic  confedion, 
given  every  other  evening,  will  have  very  good 
effects. 

In  thofe  flatulent  complaints  which  come  on 
about  the  time  the  menjes  ceafe,  repeated  fmall 
bleedings  often  give  more  relief  than  any  ocher 
remedy. 

With  regard  to  diet,  the  Dodor  obferves,  that 
tea,  and  likewife  all  flatulent  aliments,  are  to  be 
1 avoided ; 
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avoided  j and  that  for  drink,  water  with  a little 
brandy  or  rum  is  not  only  preferable  to  malt  liquor, 
but  in  moft  cafes  alfo  to  wine. 

As  Dr.  Whytt  has  paid  great  attention  to  this 
fubjeft,  and  as  his  fentiments  upon  it  in  a great 
meafure  agree  with  mine,  I have  taken  the  liberty 
to  adopt  them  j and  fhall  only  add  to  his  observa- 
tions, that  exercife  is  in  my  opinion  fuperior  to  all 
medicine,  both  for  preventing  the  production  and 
likewife  for  expelling  of  flatulencies.  Thefe  effeCts* 
however,  are  not  to  be  expeCted  from  fauntering 
about,  or  lolling  in  a carriage  j but  from  labour* 
or  fuch  aCtive  amufements  as  give  exercife  to  every 
part  of  the  body. 

OF  LOW  SPIRITS. 

All  who  have  weak  nerves  are  fubjeCt  to  low  fpi- 
rits  in  a greater  or  lefs  degree.  Generous  diet,  the 
cold  bath,  exercife,  and  amufements,  are  the  molt 
likely  means  to  remove  this  complaint.  It  is 
greatly  increafed  by  folitude  and  indulging  gloomy 
ideas,  but  may  often  be  relieved  by  cheerful  com* 
pany  and  fprightly  amufements. 

When  low  fpirits  are  owing  to  a weak  relaxed 
Rate  of  theftomach  and  bowels,  an  infufion  of  the 
Peruvian  bark  with  cinnamon  or  nutmeg  will  be 
proper.  Steel  joined  with  aromatics  may  likewife 
in  this  cafe  be  ufed  with  advantage  ; but  riding,  and 
a proper  diet,  are  mod  to  be  depended  on. 

When  they  arife  from  a foulnefs  of  the  ftomach 
and  inteftines,  or  obftruCtion  in  the  hypochondriac 
vifcera,  aloetic  purges  will  be  proper.  I have 
fometimes  known  the  Harrowgate  lulphur-water  of 
fervice  in  this  cafe. 

When  low  lpirits  proceed  from  a fupprefiion  ot 
the  menftrual  or  of  the  hcemorrhoidal  flux,  thefe 

evacuations  may  either  be  reftored,  of  fome  others 
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EibAituted  in  their  place,  as  ilTues,  fetons,  or  the 
like.  Dr.  Whvct  obferves,  that  nothing  has  fuch 
fudden  good  effcds  in  this  cafe  as  bleeding. 

When  low  fpirirs  have  been  brought  on  by  long- 
continued  grief,  anxiety , or  other  oiftrefs  of  mind, 
agreeable  company,  variety  of  amufements,  and 
change  of  place,  efpecially  travelling  into  foreign 
countries*  will  afford  the  mold  certain  relief. 

Perfons  afflicted  with  low  fpirits  fhould  avoid  all 
kinds  of  excels*  efpecially  of  veneiy  and  ftrong  li- 
quors. The  moderate  ufc  of  wine  and  other  flrong 
liquors  is  by  no  means  hurtful  ; but  when  taken  to 
excefs  they  weaken  the  ftomach,  vitiate  the  hu- 
mours, and  deprels  the  fpirits.  This  caution  is 
the  more  neceffary,  as  the  unfortunate  and  melan- 
choly often  fly  to  flrong  liquors  for  relief,  by  which 
means  they  never  fail  to  precipitate  their  own  de- 
ftrudion. 

OF  HYSTERIC  AFFECTIONS. 

These  likewife  belong  to  the  numerous  tribe  of 
nervous  difeafes,  which  maybejuftly  reckoned  the 
feproach  of  medicine.  Women  of  a delicate  ha- 
bit, whofe  ftomach  and  inteftines  are  relaxed,  and 
whofe  nervous  fyftem  is  extremely  fenfible,  aremoft 
lubjedl  to  hyfteric  complaints.  In  fuch  perfons,  a 
hyfleric  fit,  as  it  is  called,  may  be  brought  on  by 
an  irritation  of  the  nerves  of  the  ftomach  or  in- 
teftines,  by  wind,  acrid  humour,  or  the  like.  A 
fudtlen  luppreffion  of  the  menjes  often  gives  rife  to 
hyfteric  fits.  They  may  likewife  be  excited  by 
violent  pa  (lions  or  affedions  of  the  mind,  as  fear, 
grief,  anger,  or  great  diiappointments. 

Sometimes  the  hyfleric  fit  reftmbles  a fwoon  or 
tainting  fir,  during  which  the  patient  lies  as  in  a 
eeP\  only  the  breathing  is  Jo  low'  as  fcarce  to  be 
perceived.  At  other  tunes  the  patient  is  affedrd 
vmh  catchings  and  flrong  conyulfions.  The  fvmn- 

L •l 
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toms  which  precede  hyfteric  fits  are  likewife  vari- 
ous in  different  perfons.  Sometimes  the  fits  come 
on  with  coidnefs  of  the  extremities,  yawning  and 
flretching,  lownefs  of  fpirits,  oppreffion  and  anxi- 
ety. At  other  times  the  approach  of  the  fit  is 
foretold  by  a feeling,  as  if  there  were  a ball  at  the 
lower  part  of  the  belly,  which  gradually  rifes  to- 
wards the  ftomach,  where  it  occafions  inflation, 
ficknefs,  and  fometimes  vomiting;  afterwards  ic 
rifes  into  the  gullet,  and  occafions  a degree  of  fuf- 
focation,  to  which  quick  breathing,  palpitation  of 
the  heart,  giddinefs  of  the  head,  dimnefs  of  the 
fight,  lofs  of  hearing,  with  convulfive  motions  of 
the  extremities  and  other  parts  of  the  body,  fuc- 
ceed.'  The  hyfteric  paroxylfn  is  often  introduced 
by  an  immoderate  fit  of  laughter,  and  fometimes  it 
goes  off  by  crying.  Indeed  there  is  not;  much  dif- 
ference between  the  laughing  and  crying  of  an 
highly  hyfteric  lady. 

Our  aim  in  the  treatment  of  this  difeafe  mufl  be 
to  fhorten  the  fit  or  paroxyfm  when  prefent,  and  to 
prevent  its  return.  The  longer  the  fits  continue, 
and  the  more  frequently  they  return,  the  difeafe 
becomes  the  more  obftinate.  Their  ftrength  is  in- 
creafed  by  habit,  and  they  induce  fo  great  a relax- 
ation of  the  fyftem,  that  it  is  with  difficulty  re- 
moved. . 

It  is  cuftomary,  during  the  hyfteric  fit  or  pa- 
roxyfm, to  bleed  the  patient.  In  ftrong  perfons  of 
a plethoric  habit,  and  where  the  pulfe  is  full,  this 
may  be  proper;  but  in  weak  and  delicate  conftitu- 
tions,  or  where  thedifeaie  has  been  of  long  (land- 
ing, or  ariles  from  inanition,  it  is  not  fafe.  The 
bell  courfe  in  fuch  cafes  is  to  roufe  the  patient  by 
ftrone  fmells,  as  burnt  feathers,  afafcetida,  or  fpi- 
rits  of  harlfhorn,  held  to  the  nofe.  Hot  bricks 
may  alfo  be  applied  to  the  foies  of  the  feet,  and 1 the 
legs,  arms,  and  belly  may  be  ftrongly  rubbedwith 
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a warm  cloth.  But  the  belt  application  is  to  put 
the  feet  and  legs  into  warm  water.  This  is  pecu- 
liarly proper  when  the  fits  precede  the  flow  of  the 
menfes.  In  cafe  of  coftivenefs,  a laxative  clyfter 
with  afafoetida  will  be  proper  j and  as  foon  as  the 
patient  can  fwallow,  two  table-fpoonfuls  of  a fa- 
lution  of  afafoetida,  or  of  fome  cordial  julep,  may 
be  given  *. 

The  radical  cure  of  this  diforder  will  be  beft  at- 
tempted at  a time  when  the  patient  is  moll  free 
from  the  fits.  It  will  be  greatly  promoted  by  a 
proper  attention  to  diet.  A milk  and  vegetable 
diet,  when  duly  perfifted  in,  will  ofcen  perform  a 
cure.  If  however  the  patient  has  been  accuftomed 
to  a more  generous  diet,  it  will  not  be  fafe  to  leave 
it  off  all  at  once,  but  by  degrees.  The  mod  pro- 
per drink  is  water  with  a fmall  quantity  of  fpirits. 
A cool  dry  air  is  the  beft.  Cold  bathing,  and  every 
thing  that  braces  the  nerves,  and  invigorates  the 
fyftem,  is  beneficial ; but  lying  too  long  in  bed, 
or  whatever  relaxes  the  body,  is  hurtful.  It  is  of 
the  greateft  importance  to  have  the  mind  kept  con- 
flantly  eafy  and  cheerful,  and,  if  poflible,  to  have 
it  always  engaged  in  fome  agreeable  and  interefling 
purfuir. 

The  proper  medicines  are  thofe  which  ftrengthen 
the  alimentary  canal  and  the  whole  nervous  fyftem, 
as  the  preparations  of  iron,  the  Peruvian  bark,  and 
other  bitters.  Twenty  drops  of  the  elixir  of  vi- 


* When  hyfteric  fits  are  occafioned  by  fympathy,  they  may  be 
cured  by  exciting  an  oppofne  paifion.  This  is  faid  to  have  been 
the  cafe  of  a whole  fchool  of  young  ladies  in  HoIJand,  who  were 
all  cured  by  being  told,  that  the  firft  who  was  feized  ihould  be 
burnt  to  death.  But  this  method  of  cure,  to  my  knowledge,  will 
not  always  fucceed.  I would  therefore  advife,  that  young  ladies 
who  are  fubjeft  to  hyfteric  fits  Ihould  not  be  fent  to  boarding 
fchools,  as  the  difeafe  may  be  caught  by  imitation.  I havt 
known  madnefs  ltfelf  brought  on  by  fympathy; 

G g triol, 
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triolj  in  a cup  of  the  infufion  of  the  bark,  .may 
be  taken  twice  or  thrice  a-day.  The  bark  and 
iron  may  likewife  be  taken  in  fubftance,  provided 
the  ftomach  can  bear  them  ; but  they  are  generally 
given  in  too  fmall  dofes  to  have  any  effect.  The 
chalybeate  waters  generally  prove  beneficial  in  this 
diforder. 

•If  the  ftomach  is  loaded  with  phlsgm,  vomits 
will  be  of  ufej  but  they  lhould  not  be  too  ftrong, 
nor  frequently  repeated,  as  they  tend  to  relax  and 
weaken  the  ftomach.  If  there  be  a tendency  to 
coftivenefs,  it  muft  be  removed  either  by  diet,  or 
by  taking  an  opening  pill  as  often  as  it  fliall  be 
found  necefiary. 

To  leffen  the  irritability  of  the  fyftem,  antlfpaf- 
modic  medicines  will  be  of  ufe.  The  belt  antifpaf- 
rr.odic  medicines  are  mufk,  opium,  and  caftorv 
When  opium  difagrees  with  the  ftomach,  it  may  ei- 
ther be  applied  externally,  or  given  in  clyfters.  It 
is  often  fuccelsful  in  removing  thofe  periodical 
head-achs  to  which  hyfteric  and  hypochondriac  pa- 
tients are  fubjeft.  Caftor  has  in  fome  cafes  been 
found  to  procure  Deep  where  opium  failed  ; for 
which  reafon  Dr.  Whytt  advifes,  that  they  fhould  be 
joined  together.  He  likewife  recommends  the  anti- 
hyfteric  platter  to  be  applied  to  the  abdomen  ". 

’ Hyfteric  women  are  often  afflicted  with  cramps 
in  various  parts  of  the  body,  which  are  moft  apt 
to  feize  them  in  bed,  or  when  afleep.  The  moft 
efficacious  medicines  in  this  cafe  are  opium,  blit- 
hering-platters,  and  warm  bathing  or  fomentations. 
When  the  cramp  or  fpafm  is  very  violent,  opium  is 

* Though  antifpafmodks  and  anodynes  are  univerfally  recom- 
mended in  this  difeafe,  yet  all  the  extraordinary  cures  that  I ever 
knew  in  hyderic  cafes,  were  performed  by  means  ot  tonic  and- 
corroborating  medicines. 
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the  remedy  mod  to  be  depended  on.  In  milder 
cafes,  immerfing  the  feet  and  legs  in  warm  water-, 
or  applying  a bliftering-plafter  to  the  part  affedted, 
will  often  be  fufficient  to  remove  the  complaint.  In 
patients  whofe  nerves  are  uncommonly  delicate  and 
ienfible,  it  will  be  better  to  omit  the  bliftering- 
plafter,  and  to  attempt  the  cure  by  opiates,  mufk, 
camphire,  and  the  warm  bath. 

Cramps  are  often  prevented  or  cured  by  compref- 
fion.  1 hus  cramps  in  the  legs  are  prevented,  and 
fometimes  removed,  by  tight  bandages;  and  when 
convulfions  arile  from  a flatulent  diftention  of  the 
inteftines,  or  from  fpafms  beginning  in  them,  they 
may  be  often  leflened  or  cured  by  making  a pretty 
ftrong  comprefiion  upon  the  abdomen  by  means  of  a 
broad  belt.  A roll  of  brimftone  held  in  the  hand 
is  frequently  ufed  as  a remedy  for  cramps.  Though 
this  feems  to  owe  its  effedt  chiefly  to  imagination  j 
yet,  as  it  fometimes  fucceeds,  it  merits  "a  trial  *. 
When  fpalms  or  convulfive  motions  arife  from 
fharp  humours  in  the  ftomach  and  inteftines,  no 
lading  relief  can  be  procured  till  thefe  are  either 
corrected  or  expelled.  The  Peruvian  bark  has 
fometimes  cured  periodic  convulfions  after  other 
medicines  had  failed. 


OF  HYPOCHONDRIAC  AFFECTIONS. 

This  difeafe  generally  attacks  the  indolent,  the 
luxurious,  the  unfortunate,  and  the  ftudious.  It 
becomes  daily  more^ommon  in  this  country,  owine, 
no  doubt,  to  the  increafe  of  luxury  and  fedentary 
employments.  It  has  fo  near  a refemblance  to  the 
imme  late  y preceding,  that  many  authors  confider 
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them  as  the  fame  difeafe,  and  treat  them  accord- 
ingly. They  require  however  a very  different  re- 
gimen •,  and  the  fymptoms  of  the  latter,  though 
feis  violent,  are  more  permanent  than  thofe  of  the 

former.  . , 

Men  of  a melancholy  temperament,  whofe  minds 

are  capable  of  great  attention,  and  whofe  paffions 
are  not  eafily  moved,  are,  in  the  advanced  periods 
of  life,  moll;  liable  to  this  difeafe.  It  is  ufually 
brought  on  bv  long  and  ferious  attention  to  ab- 
ftrufe  fubjefts,'  grief,  the  fuppreffion  of  cuftomary 
evacuations,  excefs  of  venery,  the  repulfion  of  cu- 
taneous eruptions,  long  continued  evacuations,  ob- 
ltruaions  in  fome  of  the  vifeera,  as  the  liver,  fpleen, 

Hypochondriac  perfons  ought  never  to  faft  long, 
and  their  food  Ihould  be  folid  and  nourishing.  All 
accfcentand  windy  vegetables  are  to  he  avoided. 
Flefh  meats  agree  beft  with  them,  and  their  drink 
fhould  be  old  claret  or  good  madeira.  Sho^ 
thefe  difagree  with  the  ftomach,  water  with  a little 

brandy  or  rum  in  it  may  be  drank.  _ 

Cheerfulnefs  and  ferenuy  of  mind  are  by  a 
means  to  be  cultivated.  Exercife  of  every  kind 
is  u'eful  The  cold  bath  is  likewife  bene»cial  j 
a h r ir  does  not  a°ree  with  the  patient,  fric- 
tTonCv1 ht  h«Bdh -bUor  a coarfe  cloth  may  be 
td  If  the  patient  has  it  in  h,s  power,  he  ough, 

are  to  lengthen  the 
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If  the  patient  be  coftive,  it  will  be  neceffary  to 
make  ufe  of  fome  gentle  opening  medicine,  as 
pills  compofed  of  equal  parts  of  aloes,  rhubarb, 
and  afafoetida,  with  as  much  of  the  elixir  proprie- 
tatis  as  is  neceffary  to  form  the  ingredients  into 
pills.  Two,  three,  or  four  of  thefe  may  be  taken 
as  often  as  it  fhall  be  found  needful  to  keep  the 
body  gently  open.  Such  as  cannot  bear  the  afa- 
foetida may  lubftitute  Spanifh  foap  in  its  place. 

Though  a cheerful  glafs  may  have  good  effedts 
in  this  difeafe,  yet  all  manner  of  excefs  is  hurtful. 
Intenfe  ftudy,  and  every  thing  that  deprefles  the 
lpirits,  are  likewife  pernicious. 

Though  the  general  fymptoms  and  treatment  of 
nervous  diforders  were  pointed  out  in  the  begin- 
ning of  this  chapter  ; yet,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
unhappy  perfons  afflidted  with  thole  obftinate  and 
complicated  maladies,  I have  treated  feveral  of 
their  capital  fymptoms  under  diftinct  or  feparate 
heads.  Thefe  however  are  not  to  be  confidered  as 
different  difeafes,  but  as  various  modifications  of 
the  fame  dileafe.  They  all  arife  from  the  fame  ge* 
neral  caufes,  and  require  nearly  the  fame  method 
of  treatment.  There  are  many  other  fymptoms 
that  merit  particular  attention,  which  the  nature  of 
my  plan  will  not  permit  me  to  treat  of  at  full 
length.  I fhall  therefore  omit  them  altogether, 
and  conclude  this  chapter  with  a few  general  re- 
marks on  the  mod  obvious  means  of  preventing  or 
avoiding  nervous  diforders. 

In  all  perfons  afflidted  with  nervous  diforders, 
there  is  a great  delicacy  and  fenfibility  of  the  whole 
fyftem,  and  an  uncommon  degree  of  weaknefs 
of  the  organs  of  digeftion.  Thefe  may  be  either 
natural  or  acquired.  When  owing  to  a defedt 
in  the  confticution,  they  are  hardly  to  be  re- 
moved ; but  may  be  mitigated  by  proper  care. 
When  induced  by  difeafes,  as  long  or  repeated  fe- 
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vers,  profufe  haemorrhages,  or  the  like,  they  prove 
al!o  very  obftinate,  and  will  yield  only  to  a courle 
of  regimen  calculated  to  reftore  and  invigorate  the 
habit. 

But  nervous  affedlions  arife  more  frequently  from 
cauies,  which  it  is  in  a great  meafure  in  our  own 
power  to  avoid,  than  from  difeales,  or  an  original 
fault  in  the  conftitution,  &c.  Exceffive  grief,  in- 
ten  fe  ftudy,  improper  diet,  and  negledt  of  exer- 
cife,  are  the  great  fources  of  this  extenfive  clafs  of 
difeafes. 

It  has  been  already  obferved,  that  grief  indulged 
deftroys  the  appetite  and  digeltion,  depreffes  the 
Fpirits,  and  induces  an  univerfal  relaxation  and  de- 
bility of  the  whole  fyftem.  Inftances  of  this  are 
daily  to  be  feen.  The  lofs  of  a near  relation,  or 
any  other  misfortune  in  life,  is  often  fufficient  to 
occafion  the  moft  complicated  feries  of  nervous 
fymptoms.  Such  misfortunes  indeed  are  not  to  be 
avoided,  but  furely  their  effects,  by  a vigorous  and 
proper  exertion  of  the  mind,  might  be  rendered 
lefs  hurtful.  For  directions  in  this  matter  we  muff 
refer  the  reader  to  the  article  Grief,  in  the  chapter 
on  the  paffions. 

The  effects  of  intenfe  ftudy  are  pretty  fitnilar  to 
thole  occafior.ed  by  grief.  It  preys  upon  the  ani- 
mal fpirits,  and  deftroys  the  appetite  and  digeftion. 
To  prevent  thele  effeCts,  ftudious  perfons  oughr, 
according  to  the  Poet,  to  toy  with  their  hooks*. 
They  fhould  never  ftudy  too  long  at  a time ; nor 
attend  long  to  one  particular  fubjedt,  efpeciallv  if 
it  be  of  a ferious  nature.  They  ought  likewife  to 
be  attentive  to  their  pofture,  and  fbould  take  care 
frequently  to  unbend  their  minds  by  mufic,  diver- 
lions,  or  going  into  agreeable  company. 

* ArmAronp  on  Health. 

With 
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With  regard  to  diet,  I fh a] l only  obfer've,  that 
nervous  diieafes  may  be  induced  either  by  excefs  or 
inanition.  Both  of  thefe  extremes  hurt  the  digeftion, 
and  vitiate  the  humours.  When  Nature  is  op-' 
prefied  with  frefh  loads  of  food,  before  Hie  has  had 
time:  to  digeft  and  aflimilate  the  former  meal,  her 
powers  are  weakened,  and  the  vefifels  are  filled  with 
crude  humours.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the 
food  is  not  fufficiently  nourifhing,  or  is  taken 
too  feldom,  the  bowels  are  inflated  with  wind,  and 
the  humours,  for  want  of  regular  freih  fupplies  of 
wholefome  chyle,  are  vitiated.  Thefe  extremes 
are  therefore  with  equal  care  to  be  avoided.  They 
both  tend  to  induce  a relaxation,  and  debility  of 
the  nervous  fyftem,  with  all  its  dreadful  train  of 
confequences. 

But  the  mod  general  caufe  of  nervous  difor^ers  , 
is  Indolence.  I he  adlive  and  laborious  are  feldom 
troubled  with  them.  They  are  referved  for  the 
children  of  eale  and  affluence,  who  generally  feel 
their  keeneft  force.  All  we  fh  all  fay  to  fuch  per- 
sons is,  that  the  means  of  prevention  and  cure  are 
both  in  their  own  power.  If  the  conftitution  of 
human  nature  be  fuch,  that  man  mull  either/ la- 
bour or  fuffer  difeafes,  barely  no  individual  has  any 

right  to  expedt  an  exemption  from  the  general 
rule. 

Thofe  however  who  are  willing  to  take  exercife, 
but  whofe  occupations  confine  them  to  the  houfe, 
and  perhaps  to  an  unfavoutable  pofture,  really  de- 
lerve  our  pity.  We  have  in  a former  part  of  the 
book  endeavoured  to  lay  down  rules  for  their  con- 
dud;  and  (Trail  only  add,  that  where  thefe  cannot 
be  complied  with,  their  place  may,  in  fome  rnea- 
lure,  be  fupplied  by  the  ufe  of  bracing  and  llrtngth- 
ening  medicines,  as  the  Peruvian  bark,  with  ocher 
bitters;  the  preparations  of  fteel;  the  elixir  of  vi- 
triol, and  luch  like. 
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CHAP.  XLiy. 

DISORDERS  OF  THE  SENSES. 

,\7[/’E  do  not  mean  to  treat  of  the  nature  of  our 
* v fenfations,  or  to  give  a minute  description  of 
the  various  organs  by  which  they  are  performed; 
but  to  point  out  fome  of  the  difeafes  to  which 
thefe  organs  are  moft  liable,  and  to  Ihew  how  they 
may  be  prevented  or  remedied. 


OF  THE  EYE. 

No  organ  of  the  body  is  Subject  to  more  difeafes 
than  the  eye;  nor  is  there  any  one  of  which  the 
difeafes  are  more  difficult  to  cure.  Though  more 
ignorant  perfons  pretend  to  cure  thefe  than  any 
other  clafs  of  difeafes;  yet  a very  Superficial  ac- 
quaintance with  the  ftrudture  of  the  eye,  and  the 
nature  of  vifion,  will  be  Sufficient  to  convince  any 
one  of  the  danger  of’trufting  to  them.  Thefe  dif- 
eafes often  exceed  the  Skill  of  the  moft  learned 
phvfician  ; hence  we  may  eafily  infer  the  danger 
of  trufting  them  to  ignorant  quacks,  who,  without 
all  peradventure,  put  out  more  eyes  than  they  cure. 
But,  though  the  difeafes  of  the  eye  can  feldom  be 
Cured,  they  might  often,  by  due  <.are,  be  pre- 
vented ; and,  even  where  the  fight  is  totally  loft, 
many  things  might  be  done,  which  are  generally 
pegledled,  to  render  the  unhappy  perfon  both  more 
ufeful  to  himfelf  and  to  Society*. 

The 


* It  is  0 pity  thofe  who  have  the  misfortune  to  be  born  blind1, 
or  who  lofe  ' heir  fight  when  young,  fhould  be  fuffered  to  remain 
^ ignorance  or  to  beg.  This  is  both  cruelty  and  want  ofeco- 
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The  eyes  are  hurt  by  viewing  bright  or  luminous 
obje&sj  keeping  the  head  too  long  in  a hanging 
pofture;  violent  head-achs ; exceffive  venery  ; the 
long  ufe  of  bitters  j the  effluvia  from  acrid  or  vo- 
latile fubftances;  various  difeafes;  as  the  fmall- 
pox,  meafles,  &c.  but,  above  all,  from  night- 
watching, and  candle-light  ftudies.  Long  fading 
is  likewife  hurtful  to  the  eyes,  and  frequent  heats 
and  colds  are  no  lefs  pernicious.  The  eyes  are 
often  hurt  by  the  floppage  of  cuflomary  evacua- 
tions; as  morning  fweats;  fweating  of  the  feet;  the 
menfes  in  women;  and  the  bleeding  piles  in  men. 
All  kinds  of  excefs  are  likewife  hurtful  to  the  fight, 
particularly  the  immoderate  ufe  of  ardent  ipirits 
and  other  ftrong  liquors. 

In  all  difeales  of  the  eyes,  efpecially  thofe  at- 
tended with  inflammation,  the  cool  regimen  ought 
to  be  obferved.  The  patient  muft  abftain  from  all 
fpirituous  liquors.  The  fmoke  of  tobacco,  fmoky 
rooms,  the  vapours  of  onions  and  garlic,  and  all 
vivid  lights  and  glaring  colours,  are  carefully  to 
be  avoided.  The  drink  may  be  water,  whey,  or 
fmall  beer;  and  the  aliment  muft  be  light  and  of 
eafy  digeftion. 

For  preventing  diforders  of  the  eyes,  iflues  and 
fetons  are  of  prime  ufe.  Every  perfon,  whole  eyes 
are  tender,  ought  to  have  one  or  more  of  thefe  in 
fome  part  of  the  body.  It  will  likewife  be  of  ufe 
to  keep  the  body  gently  open,  and  either  to  bleed 

nomy.  There  are  many  employments  of  which  blind  perfons 
are  very  capable,  as  knitting,  carding,  turning  a wheel,  teach- 
ing languages,  &c.  Nor  are  initances  wanting  of  perfons  who 
have  arrived  at  the  higheft  pitch  of  learning,  without  having  the 
leak  idea  of  light.  Witnefs  the  late  famous  Nicholas  Sanderfon 
of  Cambridge,  and  my  worthy  friend  Dr.  Thomas  Blacklock  of 
Edinburgh.  The  former  was  one  of  the  firil  mathematicians  of 
his  age,  and  the  latter,  befides  being  a good  poet  and  philofo- 
pher,  is  mailer  of  all  the  learned  languages,  and  a very  conlider- 
able  adept  in  the  liberal  arts. 


or 
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or  purge  every  fpring  and  fall.  All  excefs  and 
night  ftudies  are  to  be  avoided.  Such  as  do  not 
choofe  a feton  or  an  iffue,  will  reap  benefit  from 
wearing  a fmall  Burgundy-pitch  plafter  between 
their  fhoulders. 

A gut t a Jerena  or  amaurojis , is  an  abolition  of 
the  fight  without  any  apparent  caufe  or  fault  in  the 
eyes.  When  it  is  owing  to  a decay  or  wafting  of 
the  optic  nerve,  it  does  not  admit  of  a cure;  but 
when  it  proceeds  from  a compreffion  of  the  nerves 
by  redundant  humours,  thefe  may  in  fome  mea- 
lure  be  drained  off,  and  the  patient  relieved.  For 
this  purpole,  the  body  muft  be  kept  open  with  the 
laxative  mercurial  pills.  If  the  patient  be  young 
and  of  a fanguine  habit,  he  may  be  bled.  Cup* 
ping,  with  fcarifications  on  the  back  part  of  the 
head,  will  likewise  be  of  ufe.  A running  at  the 
nofe  may  be  promoted  by  volatile  falts,  ftimulating 
powders,  &c.  B-ut  the  moll  likely  means  for  re- 
lieving the  patient  are  iffues  or  blifters  kept  open 
for  a long  time  on  the  back  part  of  the  head,  be- 
hind the  ears,  or  on  the  neck.  I have  known  thefe 
reftore  fight,  even  after  it  had  been  for  a confider- 
able  time  loft. 

Should  thefe  fail,  recourfe  muft  be  had  to  a mer- 
curial falivation  ; or  what  will  perhaps  anlwer  the 
purpofe  better,  twelve  grains  of  the  corrofive  fub- 
limate  of  mercury  may  be  diffolved  in  an  Englifh 
pint  and  a half  of  brandy,  and  a table-ipoonful  of 
it  taken  twice  a- day,  drinking  half  a pint  of  the 
decodfion  of  farfaparilla  after  it. 

A cataratt  is  an  obftrudtion  of  the  pupil,  by  the 
interpofition  of  fome  opaque  fubftance. which  either 
diminifhes  or  totally  extinguifhes  the  fight.  It  is 
generally  an  opacity  of  the  cry (talline  humour.  In 
a recent  or  beginning  cataradt,  the  fame  medicines 
are  to  be  ufed  as  in  the  gutta  ferena  ; and  they  will 

fomctimes 'fucceed.  But  when  this  does  not  hap- 
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pen,  and  the  cataraft  becomes  firm,  it  muff  be 
couched,  or  rather  extracted.  I have  refodved  a 
recent  cataradt  by  giving  the  patient  frequent  purges 
with  calomel,  keeping  a poultice  of  frefh  hemlock 
conftantly  upon  the  eye,  and  a perpetual  blifler.on 
the  neck  *. 

Th t myopia,  or  fioort-fightednefs , and  the  prcjbyopia, 
or  feeing  only  at  too  great  a difiance , are  di borders 
which  depend  on  the  original  firudlure  or  figure  of 
the  eye,  therefore  admit  of  no  cure.  The  incon- 
veniencies  arifing  from  them  may  however  be,  in 
fome  meafure,  remedied  by  the  help  of  proper 
glafies.  The  former  requires  the  aid  of  a concave, 
and  the  latter  of  a convex  glafs. 

A firabijmus,  or Jquinting>  depends  upon  an  irre- 
gular contraftion  of  the  mufcles  of  the  eye  from  a 
ipafm,  palfy,  epilepfy,  or  an  ill  habit.  Children 
often  contract  this  diforder  by  having  their  eyes 
unequally  expofed  to  the  light/  They  may  likewife 
acquire  it  by  imitation  from  a fquinting  nurfe  or 
play-fellow,  &c.  As  this  diforder  can°hardly  be 
cured,  parents  ought  to  be  careful  to  prevent  it. 
Almoft  the  only  thing  which  can  be  done  for  it  is, 
to  contrive  a mafic  for  the  child  to  wear,  which  will 
only  permit  him  to  fee  in  a ttraight  direction. 

Spotc  ovjpecks  on  the  eyes  are  generally  the  effie<5t 
of  inflammation,  and  often  appear  after  the  fmall- 
pox,  the  meafles,  or  violent  ophthalmias.  They  are 
very  difficult  to  cure,  and  often  occafion  total 
blindnefs.  . If  the  (peeks  are  foft  and  thin,  they 
may  fometimes  be  taken  off  by  gentle  cauftics  and 
dilciments;  as  vitriol,  the  juice  of  celandine,  &c. 
en  thefe  do  not  fucceed,  a furgical  operation 

may  be  tried:  the  fuccefs  of  this  however  is  always 
very  doubtful.  : 

1 he  blood-Jhot  eye  may  be  occafioned  by  a flroke, 
a tali,  retching,  vomiting,  violent  coughing,  &c. 

tn  both  thefe  cafts  eledricity  merits  a trial. 
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1 have  frequently  known  it  happen  to  children  in 
the  hooping-cough.  It  appears  at  firit  like  a bit  of 
icarlet,  and  is  afcerwards  of  a livid  or  blackifh  co- 
lour. This  diforder  generally  goes  off  without 
medicine.  Should  it  prove  obflinate,  the  patient 
ni?y  be  bled,  and  have  his  eyes  fomented  with  a 
dpcowtion  of  comphry  roots  and  elder  flowers.  A 
foft  poultice  may  be  applied  to  the  eyes  ; and  the 
body  fhould  be  kept  open  by  gentle  purgatives. 

The  watery  or  weeping  eye , is  generally  occa- 
fioned  by  a relaxation  or  weaknefs  of  the  glandular 
parts  of  that  organ.  Thefe  may  be  braced  and 
ftrengthened  by  bathing  the  eye  with  brandy  and 
water,  Hungary-water,  rofe  water,  with  white  vi- 
triol dififolved  in  it,  &c.  Medicines  which  make 
a revulflon  are  likewife  proper  } as  mild  purga- 
tives, perpetual  blifters  on  the  neck,  bathing  the 
feet  frequently  in  lukewarm  water,  &c. 

When  this  difeafe  proceeds  from  an  obftrudtion 
of  the  lachrymal  dud:,  or  natural  pafiage  of  the 
tears,  it  is  called  a fifiula  lachrymalis , and  can  only 
be  cured  by  a i'urgical  operation*. 

OF  THE  EAR. 

The  fundlions  of  the  ear  may  be  injured  by 
wounds,  ulcers,  or  any  thing  that  hurts  its  fabric. 
The  hearing  may  likewife  be  hurt  by  exceflive  noife  ; 
violent  colds  in  the  head;  fevers;  hard  wax,  or 
other  fubflances  flicking  in  the  cavity  of  the  ear; 
too  great  a degree  of  moiftureor  dry  net's  of  the  ear. 
Deafnefs  is  very  often  the  elfeft  of  old  age,  and  is 
incident  to  mod  people  in  the  decline  of  life. 
Sometimes  it  is  owing  to  an  original  fault  in  the 
ftrufture  or  formation  of  the  ear  itielf.  When  this 
is  the  cafe,  it  admits  of  no  cure  ; and  the  unhappy 

* A weeping  or  watery  eye  is  often  the  mark  of  a fcrophulous 
habit. 

perfon 
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perfon  not  only  continues  deaf,  but  generally  like- 
wife  dumb,  for  life  *. 

When  deafnefs  is  the  effect  of  wounds  or  ulcers 
of  the  ears,  or  of  old  age,  it  is  not  eafily  removed. 
When  it  proceeds  from  cold  of  the  head,  the  patient 
muft  be  careful  to  keep  his  head  warm,  efpecially 
in  the  night ; he  fhould  likewife  take  fome  gentle 
purges,  and  keep  his  feet  warm,  and  bathe  them 
frequently  in  lukewarm  water  at  bed-time.  When 
deafnefs  is  the  effeft  of  a fever,  it  generally  goes 
off  after  the  patient  recovers.  If  it  proceeds  from 
dry  wax  {ticking  in  the  ears,  it  may  be  foftened 
by  dropping  cil  into  them;  afterwards  they  muff 
be  fyringed  with  warm  milk  and  water. 

* Though  thofe  who  have  the  misfortune  to  be  born  deaf  are 
generally  fuffered  to  continue  dumb,  and  confequently  are  in  a 
great  meafure  loft  to  fociety,  yet  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that 
fuch  perfons  may  be  taught  not  only  to  read  and  write,  but  alfo  to 
fpeak,  and  to  underftand  what  others  fay  to  them.  Teaching  the 
dumb  to  fpeak  will  appear  paradoxical  to  thofe  who  do  not  con- 
fider  that  the  formation  of  founds  is  merely  mechanical,  and  may 
be  taught  without  the  affiftance  of  the  ear.  This  is  not  only  ca- 
pable of  demonftration,  but  is  attually  reduced  to  pra&ice  by  the 
ingenious  Mr.  Thomas  Braidwood  of  Edinburgh.  This  gentle- 
man has,  by  the  mere  force  of  genius  and  application,  broughe 
the  teaching  of  dumb  perfons  to  fuch  a degree  of  perfection,  that 
his  fcholars  are  generally  more  forward  in  their  education  than 
thofe  of  the  fame  age  who  enjoy  all  their  faculties.  They  not 
only  read  and  write  with  the  utmoft  readinefs,  but  likewife^r^, 
and  are  capable  of  holding  converfation  with  any  perfon  in  the 
light.  What  a pity  any  of  the  human  fpecies  fhould  remain  in  a 
ftate  of  idiotifm,  who  are  capable  of  being  rendered  as  ufefui  and 
intelligent  as  others  ! We  mention  this  not  only  from  humanity 
to  thofe  who  have  the  misfortune  to  be  born  deaf,  but  alfo  in. 
juftice  to  Mr.  Braidwood,  whofe  fuccefs  has  far  exceeded  all 
former  attempts  this  way;  and  indeed  it  exceeds  imagination  it- 
fe!f  fo  far,  that  no  perfon  who  has  not  feen  and  examined  his 
pupils,  can  believe  what  they  are  capable  of. — >As  this  gentle- 
man, however  willing,  is  only  able  to  teach  a few,  and  as  the 
far  greater  part  of  thofe  who  are  born  deaf  cannot  afford  to 
attend  him,  it  would  be  an  adt  of  great  humanity,  as  well  aa 
of  public  utility,  to  erett  an  academy  for  their  benefit. 
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If  deafnefs  proceeds  from  drynefs  of  the  ears, 
which  may  be  known  by  looking  into  them,  half 
an  ounce  of  the  oil  of  fweet  almonds,  and  the 
lame  quantity  of  liquid  apodeldoch,  or  tin&ure  of 
afafoedita,  may  be  mixed  together,  and  a few  drops 
of  it  put  into  the  ear  every  night  at  bed-time, 
flopping  them  afterwards  with  a little  wool  or  cot- 
ton. Some,  inflead  of  oil,  put  a fmall  dice  of  the 
fat  of  bacon  into  each  ear,  which  is  faid  to  anfwer 
the  purpofe  very  well.  When  the  ears  abound  with 
moiflure,  it  may  be  drained  off  by  an  iffue  or  fe- 
ton,  which  fhould  be  made  as  near  the  affedled 
n parts  as  poffible. 

Some,  for  the  cure  of  deafnefs,  recommend  the 
gall  of  an  eel  mixed  with  fpirit  of  wine,  to  be 
dropped  into  the  ear;  others,  equal  parts  of  Htin- 
gary-water  and  fpirit  of  lavender.  Etmuller  ex- 
tols amber  and  mufk  ; and  Brookes  fays,  he  has 
often  known  hardnefs  of  hearing  cured  by  putting 
a grain  or  two  of  mufk  into  the  ear  with  cotton- 
wool. But  thefe  and  other  applications  muff  be 
varied  according  to  the  caufe  of  the  diforder*. 

Though  fuch  applications  may  fometimes  be  of 
fervice,  yet  they  much  oftener  fail,  and  frequently 
they  do  hurt.  Neither  the  eyes  nor  ears  ought  to 
be  tampered  with ; they  are  tender  organs,  and  re- 
quire a very  delicate  touch.  For  this  reafon,  what 
we  would  chiefly  recommend  in  deafnefs,  is,  to  keep 
the  head  warm.  From  whatever  caufe  the  diforder 
proceeds,  this  is  always  proper;  and  I have  known 
more  benefit  from  it  alone,  in  the  moft  obflinate 

* A gentleman,  on  whofe  veracity  I can  depend,  told  me,  that 
after  ufing  many  things  to  no  purpofe  for  an  obftinate  deafnefs, 
he  was  at  laft  advifed  to  put  a few  drops  of  his  own  urine  warm 
into  his  ears  every  night  and  morning,  from  which  he  received 
great  benefit.  It  is  probable  that  a folution  of fal ammoniac,  in 
water,  would  produce  the  fame  effect. 
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cafes  of  deafnefs,  than  from  all  the  medicines  I 
ever  ufed  *.  :• 


OF  THE  TASTE  AND  SMELL. 


Though  thefe  fenfes  are  not  of  fo  great  import- 
ance to  man  in  a (late  of  fociety,  as  the  fight  and 
hearing  ; yet,  as  the  lofs  of  them  rs  attended  with 
fome  inconveniency,  they  deferve  our  notice.  They 
are  feldom  to  be  reftored  when  loft;  which  ought 
to  make  us  very  attentive  to  their  prefervation,  by 
carefully  avoiding  whatever  may  in  the  leaft  prove 
injurious  to  them.  As  there  is  very  great  affinity 
between  the  organs  of  tafting  and  fmelling,  what- 
ever hurts  the  one  generally  affefts  the  other. 

Luxury  is  highly  injurious  to  thefe  organs. 
When  the  nofe  and  palate  are  frequently  ffimu- 
lated  by  fragrant  and  poignant  diffies,  they  foon 
lofe  the  power  of  diftinguifhing  taftes  and  odours 
with  any  degree  of  nicety.  Man,  in  a ftate  of 
nature,  may  perhaps  have  thefe  faculties  as  acute 
as  any  other  animal. 


The  fenfe  of  fmelling  may  be  diminiffied  or  de- 
firoyed  by  difeafes  ; as,  the  moifture,  drynefs,  in- 
flammation or  fuppuration  of  that  membrane  which 
lines  the  infide  of  the  nole,  commonly  called  the 
olfadlory  membrane ; the  compreffion  of  the  nerves 
which  iupply  this  membrane,  or  fome  fault  in  the 
brain  itfelf  at  their  origin.  A defedf,  or  too  great 
a degree  of  lolidity,  of  the  fmall  fpungy  bones  of 
tne  upper  jaw,  the  caverns  of  the  forehead,  &c. 
may  likewise  impair  the  fenfe  of  fmelling.  It  may 
aJlo  be  injured  by  a coile&ion  of  foetid  matter  in 
mole  caverns,  which  keeps  conftantly  exhaling 
from  them.  Few  things  are  more  hurtful  to  the 
lenle  of  fmelling  than  taking  great  quantities  offnuff. 


An  cblhnate  cleafneh  has  been  cured  by  electricity. 

When 
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When  the  nofe  abounds  with  moifture,  after 
gentle  evacuations,  fuch  things  as  tend  to  take  off 
irritation,  and  coagulate  the  thin  fharp  ferum,  may- 
be applied  ; as  the  oil  of  annife  mixed  with  fine 
flour  i camphire  diffolved  in  oil  of  almonds,  &c. 
The  vapours  of  amber,  frankincenfe,  gum-maftic, 
and  benjamin,  may  likewife  be  received  into  the 
nofe  and  mouth. 

For  moiftening  the  mucus  when  it  is  too  dry, 
fome  recommend  fnuffi  made  of  the  leaves  of  mar- 
joram, mixed  with  the  oil  of  amber,  marjoram 
and  annifeedj  or  a fternutatory  of  calcined  white 
vitriol  j twelve  grains  of  which  may  be  mixed  with 
two  ounces  of  maijoram-water,  and  filtrated.  The 
fleam  or  vapour  of  vinegar  upon  hot  iron  received 
up  the  noftrils  is  likewife  of  ufe  for  foftening  the 
mucus,  opening  obftrudtions,  &c. 

If  there  is  an  ulcer  in  the  nofe,  it  ought  to  be 
dreffed  with  fome  emollient  ointment,  to  which,  if 
the  pain  be  very  great,  a little  laudanum  may  be 
added.  If  it  be  a venereal  ulcer,  it  is  not  to  be 
cured  without  mercury.  In  that  cafe,  the  folution 
of  the  corrofive  fublimate  in  brandy  may  be  taken, 
as  directed  in  the  gutra  ferena.  The  ulcer  ought 
likewife  to  be  wafhed  with  it  j and  the  fumes  of  cin- 
nabar may  be  received  up  the  noftrils. 

If  there  be  reafon  to  fufpeft  that  the  nerves 
which  lupply  the  organs  of  fmelling  are  inert,  or 
want  ftimulating,  volatile  falts,  ftrong  fnuffs,  and 
other  things  which  occafion  fneezing,  may  be  ap- 
plied to  the  nofe.  The  forehead  may  likewife  be 
anointed  with  balfam  of  Peru,  to  which  may  be 
added  a little  of  the  oil  of  amber. 

The  tajle  may  be  diminilhed  by  crufts,  filth, 
mucus,  apthae,  pellicles,  warts,  &c.  covering  the 
tongue  : it  may  be  depraved  by  a fault  of  the  faliv3, 
which,  being  difcharged  into  the  mouth,  gives  the 

fame 
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fame  fenfations  as  if  the  food  which  the  perfon  takes 
had  really  a bad  take ; or  it  may  be  entirely  de- 
ftroyed  by  injuries  done  to  the  nerves  of  the  tongue 
and  palate.  Few  things  prove  more  hurtful  either 
to  the  fenfe  of  taking  or  fmelling  than  obflinate 
colds,  efpecially  thofe  which  affedl  the  head. 

When  the  take  is  diminifhed  by  filth,  mucus, 
&c.  the  tongue  ought  to  be  leraped,  and  frequently 
wafhed  with  a mixture  of  water,  vinegar,  and  ho- 
ney, or  fome  other  detergent.  When  the  faliva  is 
vitiated,  which  feldom  happens  unlefs  in  fevers  or 
other  dileafes,  the  curing  of  the  diforder  is  the 
cure  of  this  fymptom.  To  relieve  it  however  in  the 
mean  time,  the  following  things  may  be  of  ufe  : 
If  there  be  a bitter  take,  it  may  be  taken  away  by 
vomits,  purges,  and  other  things  which  evacuate 
bile.  What  is  called  a nidorous  take,  arifing  from 
putrid  humours,  is  corre&ed  by  the  juice  of  ci- 
trons, oranges,  and  other  acids.  A fait  take  is 
cured  by  plentiful  dilution  with  watery  liquors.  An 
acid  take  is  dekroyed  by  abforbents,  and  alkaline 

falts,  as 'powder  of  oyker  fhells,  fait  of  worm™, 
wood,  &c. 

When  the  fenfibility  of  the  nerves  which  fupply 
the  organs  of  take  is  diminikied,  the  chewing  of 
101  fe-radifh,  or  other  kimulating  fubkances,  will 
help  to  recover  it. 


OF  THE  TOUCH. 

thaToEbffn,frfKf0UChing  may  be  hmVby  an?  th5"g 

that  obkrufts  the  nervous  influence,  or  prevents  it" 
bang  regularly  conveyed  to  the  organ!  of  touch] 

wife  he  hrefiT’  eXlrtme  cold>  &c.  It  may  l,ke- 

whcn^heT  y t0°  grt?t  1 deSrce  of  renfibiJity. 
when  the  nerve  is  not  fufficiently  covered  by  the 

^ h cuticle 
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cuticle  or  fcarf-fkin,  or  where  there  is  too  great  a 
tenfion  of  it,  or  it  is  too  delicate.  Whatever  dif- 
orders  the  fundlions  of  the  brain  and  nerves,  hurts 
the  fenfe  of  touching.  Elence  it  appears  to  pro- 
ceed from  the  fame  general  caufes  as  pally  and 
apoplexy,  and  requires  nearly  the  fame  method  of 
treatment. 

In  a Jlupor , or  defedt  of  touching,  which  arifcs 
from  an  obdruclion  of  the  cutaneous  nerves,  the 
patient  mud  fird  be  purged  •,  afterwards  fuch  me- 
dicines as  excite  the  adtion  of  the  nerves,  or  di- 
mulate  the  fydem,  may  be  ufed.  For  this  pur- 
pofe,  the  fpirit  of  hartfliorn,  Jal  volatile  oleofum , 
horfe-radifh,  &c.  may.be  taken  inwardly;  the  dil- 
ordered  parts,  at  the  fame  time,  may  be  frequently 
rubbed  with  frefh  nettles,  or  fpirit  of  Jal  ammoniac . 
Blidering-pladers  and  finapilms  applied  to  the  parts 
will  likewife  be  ofufe,  as  alfo  warm  bathing,  efpe- 
cially  in  the  natural  hot  baths. 


C H A P.  XLV. 

OF  A SCIRRHUS  AND  CANCER. 

. / ■ 

A SCIRRHUS  is  a hard  indolent  tumour  ufually 
feated  in  fome  of  the  gland's  ; as  the  breads,  the 
arm-pits,  &c.  If  the  tumour  becomes  large,  un- 
equal, of  a livid,  blackifh,  or  leaden  colour,  and  is 
attended  with  violent  pain,  it  gets  the  name  of  an 
occult  cancer.  When  the  fkin  is  broken,  and  a 
Janies  or  ichorous  matter  of  an  abominably  foetid 
fmell  is  difcharged  from  the  lore,  it  is  called  an 
open  or  ulcerated  cancer.  Perfons  after  the  age  ot 
forty-five,  particularly  women,  and  thole  who  lead 
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an  indolent  fedentary  life,  are  mod  fubjedt  to  this 
difeafe. 

CAUSES. This  difeafe  is  often  owing  to 

fupprefled  evacuations]  hence  it  proves  fo  fre- 
quently fatal  to  women  of  a grofs  habit,  particu- 
larly old  maids  and  widows,  about  the  time  when 
the  menftrual  flux  ceafes.  It  may  likewife  be  oc- 
cafioned  by  exceffive  fear,  grief,  anger,  religious 
melancholy,  or  any  of  the  deprefflng  paflions. 
Hence  the  unfortunate,  the  choleric,  and  thofe 
perfons  who  devote  themfelves  to  a religious  life 
in  convents  or  monafteries,  are  ofcen  afflicted  with 
it.  It  may  alfo  be  occafioned  by  the  dong-conti- 
nued u'fe  of  food  that  is.  too  hard  of  din-eftion,  or 
of  an  acrid  nature;  by  barrennefs  ; celibacy;  in- 
dolence-, cold;  blows;  fritflion  ; preffure  ; or  the 
like.  Women  often  fuffer  from  the  laffc  of  thefe 
by  means  of  their  flays,  which  fqueeze  and  cor.n- 
prefs  their  breaft  fo  as  to  occafion  great  mifchief. 
Sometimes  the  difeafe  is  owing  to  an  hereditary 
difpofition. 

SYMPTOMS. This  diforder  feems  often 

very  trifling  at  the  beginning.  A'  hard  rumour 
about  the  fize  of  a hazle  nut,  or  perhaps  fmalier, 
is  generally  the  firft  fymptom.  This  will  often 
continue  for  a long  time  without  feeming  to  in- 
creale  or  giving  the  patient  great  uneafinefs;  but 
if  the  conftitution  be  hurt,  or  the  tumour  irritated 
by  preflfure,  or  improper  treatment  of  any  kind,  it 
begins  to  extend  itielf  towards  the  neighbouring 
parts  by  pufhing  out  a kind  of  roots  or  Jimbsl 
it  then  gets  the  name  of  cancer , from  a fancied 
refemblance  between  thefe  limbs  and  the  claws  of 
a crab..  1 he  colour  of  the  fkin  begins  to  change, 
which  is  firfl  red,  afterwards  purple,  then  bluiTh, 
livid,  and  at  laft  black.  'I  he  patient  complains 
of  heat,  with  a burning,  gnawing,  fhooting  pain. 
The  tumour  is  very  hard,  rough,  and  unequal,  with 

^ h 2 a pro- 
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a protuberance,  or  rifing,  in  the  middle  *,  its  fize 
increafes  daily,  and  the  neighbouring  veins  become 
thick,  knotty,  and  of  a blackifh  colour. 

The  fkin  at  length  gives  way,  and  a thin  fharp 
ichor  begins  to  flow,  which  corrodes  the  neighbour- 
ing parts  till  it  forms  a large  unlightly  ulcer.  More 
occult  cancers  arife,  and  communicate  with  the 
neighbouring  glands.  The  pain  and  flench  be- 
come intolerable  ; the  appetite  fails;  the  ftrength 
is  exhaufled  by  a continual  hedtic  fever;  at  laft,  a 
violent  haemorrhage,  or  difcharge  of  blood,  from 
fo'rne  part  of  the  body,  with  faintings,  or  convul- 
fion  fits,  generally  put  an  end  to  the  miferable  pa- 
tient’s life. 

REGIMEN. The  diet  ought  to  be  light,  but 

nourifhing.  All  ftrong  liquors,  and  high  feafoned 
or  faked  provifions,  are  to  be  avoided.  The  patient 
may  take  as  much  exercife  as  he  can  eafily  bear; 
and.  fhould  ufe  every  method  to  divert  thought, 
and  amufe  his  fancy.  ’ All  kinds  of  external  injury 
are  carefully  to  be  guarded  againll,  particularly  of 
the  a decked  part,  which  ought  to  be  defended  from 
all  preffure,  and  even  from  the  external  air,  by  co- 
vering it  with  fur  or  foft  flannel. 

MEDICINE. This  is  one  of  thofe  difeafes 

for  Which  no  certain  remedy  is  yet  known.  Its 
progrefs  however  may  iometimes  be  retarded,  and 
fome  of  its  mod  difagreeable  fymptoms  mitigated, 
by  proper  applications.  One  misfortune  attending 
the  difeafe  is,  that  the  unhappy  patient  often  con- 
ceals  it  too  long.  Were  proper  means  ufed  in  due 
time,  a cancer  mighi  often  be  cured;  hut  aftet  the 
d border  has  arrived  at  a certain  height,  it  generally 
fets  all  medicine  at  defiance. 

When  a fcirrhous  tumour  is  firft  difcovered,  the 

patient  ought  to  dbferve  a proper  regimen,  and  to 

take  twice  or  thrice  a week  a dofe  of  the  common 

pur‘’iri‘r  mercurial  pill.  Some  blood  may  alio  be 
roo  ‘ let, 
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let,  and  rhe  part  affedled  may  he  gently  rubbed 
twice  a-day  with  a little  of  the  mercurial  ointment, 
and  kept  warm'  with  fur  or  flannel.  I he  food  muft 
be  light,  and  an  Englifh  pint  of  the  decoclion  of 
woods  or  farfaparilla  may  be  drank  daily.  I have 
l'ometimes  difcuflfed  hard  tumours,  which  had  the 
appearance  of  beginning  cancers,  by  a cpurie  of 
this  kind. 

Should  the  tumour  however  not  yield  to  this 
treatment,  bur,  on  the  contrary,  become  larger  and 
harder,  it  will  be  proper  to  extirpate  it,  either  by 
the  knife  or  cauflic.  Indeed,  whenever  this  can 
be  done  with  fafety,  the  fooner  it  is  done  the  bet- 
ter. It  can  anfwer  no  'purpole  to  extirpate  a cancer 
after  the  confliturion  is  ruined,  or  the  whole  mafs 
of  humours  corrupted  by  it.  This  however  is  the 
common  way,  which  makYes  the  operation  fo  feldom 
fucceed.  Few  people  will  fubmit  to  the  extirpa- 
tion till  death  flares  them  in  the  face;  whereas,  if 
it  were  done  early,  the  patient’s  life  would  not  be 
endangered  by  the  operation,  and  it  would  gene- 
rally prove  a radical  cure. 

When  the  cancer  is  fo  fituated  that  it  cannot  be 
cut  off,  or  if  the  patient  will  not  fubmit  to  the 
operation,  fuch  medicines  as  will  mitigate  or  re- 
lieve the  mofl  urgent  fymptoms  may  be  uled.  Dr. 
Home  fays,  that  half  a grain  of  the  corrofive  fubli- 
mate  of  mercury,  diffolved  in  a proper  quantity  of 
brandy,  and  taken  night  and  morning,  will  often  be 
of  fcrvice  in  cancers  of  the  face  and  noie.  He  likel 
wife  recommends  an  infufion  of  the  Joianura , or 
night-fhade,  in  cancers  of  the  breafls, 

,^uC  : r'ie  medicine  mofl  in  repute  at  prefent  for 
this  oifcafe  is  hemlock.  Dr.  Stoik,  phyfician  ac 
Vienna,  has  of  late  recommended  the  txtrad  of  this 
plant  as  very  efficacious  in  cancers  of  every  kind. 
I he  Dodtor  fays,  he  ^has  given  iome  hundred 
weights  of  it  without  ever  hurting  any  body,  and 
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often  with  manifeft  advantage.  He  advifes  the  pa- 
tient however  to  begin  with  very  fmall  dofes,  as 
two  or  three  grains,  and  to  increafe  the  dofe  gradu- 
ally till  fome  good  effcdt  be  perceived,  and  there 
to  reft  without  further  increafe.  From  two  or  three 
grains  at  firft,  the  Dodlor  fays  he  has  increafed  the 
dofe. to  two,  three,  or  four  drachms  a-day,  and 
finds  thatfuch  dofes  may  be  continued  for  feveral 
weeks  without  any  bad  confequences. 

The  regimen  which  the  Dodtor  recommends  du- 
ring the  ufe  of  the  medicine,  is  to  avoid  farinaceous 
fubftances  not  fermented,  and  too  acrid  aroma- 
tics. He  fays,  good  wine  will  not  be  hurtful  to 
thofe  who  are  accuftomed  to  it,  nor  a moderate  ufe 
of  acids;  and  adds,  that  the  patient  fhould  live  in 
a pure  free  air,  and  keep  his  mind  as  quiet  and 
cheerful  as  poffible. 

The  Dodtor  does  not  pretend  to  fix  the  time  in 
which  a cancer  may  be  refolved  by  the  ufe  of  hem- 
lock, but  fays  he  has  given  it  for  above  two  years 
in  large  dofes  without  any  apparent  benefit  ; never- 
thelefs  the  patient  has  been  cured  by  perfifting  in 
the  ufe  of  it  for  half  a year  longer.  This  is  at  leaft 
encouragement  to  give  it  a fair,  trial.  Though  we 
are  far  from  thinking  the  hemlock  merits  thole  ex- 
travagant encomiums  which  the  Dodtor  has  be- 
llowed upon  it,  yet,  in  a dileafe  which  has  io  long 
baffled  the  boafted  po  wers  of  medicine,  we  think  it 
ought  always  to  be  tried. 

The  powder  of  hemlock  .is  by  fome  preferred  to 
the  extradt.  They  are  both  made  of  the  frefti  leaves, 
and  may  be  ufed  nearly  in  the  fame  manner.  Dr. 
Nicholfon  of  Berwick  lays,  he  gradually  increafed 
the  dofe  of  the  powder  from  a few  grains  to  half  a 
drachm,  and  gave  near  four  drachms  of  it  in  the 
day  with  remarkably  good  effedls.  The  hemlock 
may  alfo  be  ufed  externally  either  as  a poultice  or 
fomentation.  The  fore  may  likewiie  be  kept  clean 
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by  inje&ing  daily  a ftrong  deco&ion  of  the  tops 
and  leaves  into  it. 

Few  things  contribute  more  to  the  healing  of 
foul  fordid  ulcers  of  any  kind  than  keeping  them 
thoroughly  clean.  This  ought  never  to  be  ne- 
,gle£led.  Thebeft  application  for  this  purpofe 
fee  ms  to  be  the  carrot  poultice.  The  root  of  the 
common  carrot  may  be  grated,  and  moiftened  with 
as  much  water  as  will  bring  it  to  the  confidence  of 
a poultice  or  cataplafm.  This  muft  be  applied  to 
the  fore,  and  renewed  twice  a-day.  It  generally 
cleans  the  fore,  eales  the  pain,  and  takes  away  the 
difagreeable  fmell,  which  are  objetfts  of  no  fmall 
importance  in  fuch  a dreadful  dilorder*. 

Wort,  or  an  infufion  of  malt,  has  been  recom- 
mended  not  only  as  a proper  drink,  but  as  a power- 
ful medicine  in  this  dileafe.  It  muft  be  frequently 
made  frefh,  and  the  patient  may  take  it  at  pleafure. 
Two,  three,  cr  even  four  Englifh  pints  of  it  may- 
be drank  every  day  for  a conftderable  time.  No 
benefit  can  be  expected  from  any  medicine  in  this 
difeafe,  unlefs  it  be  perfifted  in  for  a long  time. 
It  is  of  too  obftinate  a nature  to  be  foon  removed; 
and,  when  it  admits  of  a cure  at  all,  it  muft  be 
brought  about  by  inducing  an  almoft  total  change 
of  the  habit,  which  muft  always  be  a work  of  time. 
Setons  or  iftues  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  cancer 
have  fometimes  good  effe&s’j'. 

When 

* London  Medical  Eftays. 

fin  a cancer  which  had  let  all  medicines,  and  even  furgery, 
at  defiance,  I lately  faw  remarkable  efFe&s  from  an  oblhnate 
perfeverance  in  a courfe  of  antifeptics.  I ordered  the  deep 
ulcers  to  be  walhed  to  the  bottom  by  means  of  a fyringe,  twice 
or  thrice  a day,  eitrrer  with  an  infufion  of  the  bark,  or  a de- 
codtion  of  carrot,  and  that  the  patient  (hould  take  four  or  five 
times  a-day,  a glafs  of  good  wine,  with  half  a drachm  of  the 
belt  powdered  bark  in  it.  The  fores,  after  being  walhed,  were 
likewife  fprinkled  with  the  fame  powder.  When  the  patient 
began  this  courfe,  her  death  was  daily  expelled.  She  continued 
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When  all  other  medicines  fail,  recourfe  mull  be 
had  to  opium,  as  a kind  of  folace.  This  will  non 
indeed  cure  the  difeafe,  but  it  will  eafe  the  pa- 
tient’s agony,  and  render  life  more  tolerable  while 
it  continues. 

To  avoid  this  dreadful  diforder,  people  ought  to 
ufe  wholeforne  food  ; to  take  fufficient  exercife  in 
the  open  air;  to  be  as  eafy  and  -cheerful  as  poflible  ; 
and  carefully  to  guard  againft  all  blows,  bruifes, 
and  every  kind  of  preffure  upon  the  hreafts  or  other 
glandular  parts  *. 
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T^VERY  perfon  ought,  in  fome  meafure,  to  be 
acquainted  with  the  nature  and  cure  of  poifons. 
They  are  generally  taken  unawares,  and  their  ef- 
fects are  often  fo  fudden  and  violent,  as  not  to  ad- 
mit of  delay,  or  allow  time  to  procure  the  affiftance 
ofphy ficians.  Happily  indeed  no  great  degree  of 

medical  knowledge  is  here  necefTary ; the  remedies 
for  moft  poifons  being  generally  at  hand,  or  eafily 
obtained,  and  nothing  but  common  prudence 
needful  in  the  application  of  them. 

it  for  above  two  years,  with  manifeft  advantage  ; but  being  told 
by  an  eminent  furgeon,  that  the  bark  would  not  cure  a cancer, 
and  that  the  fores  ought  not  to  be  waffled,  the  difcontinued  the 
praftice,  and  died  in  a few  weeks.  This  courfe  was  not  expected 
to  cure  the  cancer,  but  to  prolong  the  patient’s  life,  which  it  evi- 
dently did  almoft  to  a miracle.  ' . . ,. 

* As  hemlock  is  the  principal  medicine  recommenced  in  this 
difeafe  we  would  have  given  fome  directions  for  the  gathering 
and  preparing  of  that  plant  ; hut  as  its  different  preparations  are 
"/kept  in2 the  fhops,  tve  think  it  much  fafer  for  people  to  get 
them  there,  with  proper  diredltons  for  ufing  them. 
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The  vulgar  notion,  that  every  poilon  is  cured  by 
fome  counttr-poifon,  as  a fpecific,  has  done  much 
hurt.  People  believe  they  can  do  nothing  for  the 
patient,  unlefs  they  know  the  particular  antidote  to 
that  kind  of  poifon  which  he  has  taken.  Whereas 
the  cure  of  all  potions  taken  into  the  ftomach, 
without  exception,  depends  chiefly  on  difcnarging 

them  as  foon  as  poflible.  ... 

There  is  no  cafe  wherein  the  indications  of  cure 
are  more  obvious.  Poifon  is  feldom  long  in  the 
ftomach  before  it  occalions  ficknefs,  With  an  incli- 
nation to  vomit.  This  fhews  plainly  what  ought  to 
be  done.  Indeed  common  fenfe  di&ates  to  every 
one,  that,  if  any  thing  has  been  taken  into  the 
ftomach  which  endangers  life,  it  ought  immediately 
to  be  difcharged.  Were  this  duly  regarded,  the 
danger  arifing  from  poifons  might  generally  be 
avoided.  The  method  of  prevention  is  obvious, 
and  the  means  are  in  the  hands  of  every  one. 

We  fh all  not  take  up  the  reader’s  time  with  a 
detail  of  the  ridiculous  notions  which  have  prevailed 
among  ignorant  people  in  different  ages  with  re- 
gard to  poifons  i neither  flhall  we  mention  the 
boafted  antidotes,  which  have  been  recommended 
either  for  preventing  or  obviating  their  effeds  j but 
fhall  content  ourfelves  with  pointing  out  the  poi- 
fons moft  common  in  this  country,  and  the  means 
of  avoiding  their  dangerous  confequences. 

Poifons  either  belong  to  th£  mineral,  the  vege- 
table, or  the  animal  kingdom. 

Mineral  poifons  are  commonly  of  an  acrid  or 
corrofive  quality  ; as  arfenic,  cobalt,  the  corrofive 
fublimate  of  mercury,  &c. 

Thofe  of  the  vegetable  kind  are  generally  of  a 
narcotic  or  ftupefadive  quality  ; as  poppy,  hem- 
lock, henbane,  berries  of  the  deadly  nigbt-fhade,  ' 
&c. 
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. P°’fonous  animals  communicate  their  infe&ion 
either  by  the  bite  or  fling.  This  poifon  is  very 
cliflerent  from  the  former,  and  only  produces  its 
effects  when  received  into  the  body  by  a wound. 

MINFRAL,  POISONS. Arfenic  is  the  moft. 

common  of  this  clafs  ; and,  as  the  whole  of  them 
are  pretty  fimilar  both  in  their  effe&s  and  method 
of  cure,  what  is  faid  with  refpedt  to  it  will  be 
applicable  to  every  other  fpecies  of  corrofive 
poifon. 

When  a perfon  has  taken  arfenic,  he  foon  per- 
ceives a burning  heat,  and  a violent  pricking  pain 
in  his  ftomach  and  bowels,  with  an  intolerable 
third,  and  an  inclination  to  vomit.  The  tongue 
and  throat  feel  rough  and  dry;  and,  if  proper 
means  be  not  loon  adminiftered,  the  patient  is 
fejzed  with  great  anxiety,  hiccuping,  faintings,  and 
coldnefs  of  the  extremities.  To  thefe  fucceed  black 
vomits,  foetid  ftools,  with  a mortification  of  the 
ftomach  and  inteflines,  which  are  the  immediate 
forerunners  of  death. 

On  the  firft  appearance. of  thefe  fymptoms  the 
patient  fliould  drink  large  quantities  of  new  milk 
and  iallad  oil  till  he  vomits ; or  he  may  drink 
warm  water  mixed  with  oil.  Fat  broths  are  like- 
wife  proper,  provided  they  can  be  got  ready  in 
time.  Where  no  oil  is  to  be  had,  frefh  butter  may 
be  melted  and  mixed  with  the  milk  or  water. 
Thefe  things  are  to  be  drank  as  long  as  the  incli- 
nation to  vomit  continues.  Some  have  drank  eight 
or  ten  Englifh  quarts  before  the  vomiting  ceafed ; 
and  it  is  never  fafe  to  leave  off  drinking  while  one 
particle  of  the  poifon  remains  in  the  ftomach. 

Thefe  oily  or  fat  fubftances  not  only  provoke 
vomiting,  but  likewife  blunt  the  acrimony  of  the 
poifon,  and  prevent  its  wounding  the  bowels  ; but 
if  they  fhould  not  make  the  perfon  vomit,  half  a 
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drachm  or  two  fcruples  of  the  powder  of  ipecacu- 
anha muft  be  given,  or  a few  fpoonfuls  of  the  oxy- 
mel  or  vinegar  of  fquills  may  be  mixed  with  the 
water  which  he  drinks.  Vomiting  may  likewife  be 
excited  by  tickling  the  infide  of  the  throat  with  a 
feather.  Should  thefe  methods  however  fail,  halt 
a drachm  of  white  vitriol,  or  five  or  fix  grains  of 
emetic  tartar,  muft  be  adminiftered. 

If  tormenting  pains  are  felt  in  the  lower  belly, 
and  there  is  reafon  to  fear  that  the  poifon  has  got 
down  to  the  inteftines,  clyfters  of  milk  and  oil  muft 
be  very  frequently  thrown  up  ; and  the  patient  muft 
drink  emollient  decoftions  of  barley,  oatmeal, 
marfh-mallows,  and  fuch  like.  He  muft  likewife 
take  an  infufion  of  fenna  and  manna,  a folution  of 
Glauber’s  falts,  or  l'ome  other  purgative. 

After  the  poifon  has  been  evacuated,  the  patient 
ought,  for  fome  time,  to  live  upon  fuch  things  as 
are  of  a healing  and  cooling  quality ; to  abftain 
from  flefh  and  all  ftrong  liquors,  and  to  live  upon 
milk,  broth,  gruel,  light  puddings,  and  other 
fpoon  meats  of  eafy  digeftion.  His  drink  fhould 
be  barley-water,  linfeed-tea,  or  infufions  of  any  of 
the  mild  mucilaginous  vegetables. 

VEGETABLE  POISONS,  befides  heat  and 
pain  of  the  ftomach,  commonly  occafion  fome  de- 
gree of  giddinefs,  and  often  a kind  of  ftupidity  or 
folly.  Pcrfons  who  have  taken  thefe  poifons  muft 
be  treated  in  the  fame  manner  as  for  the  mineral  or 
corrofive. 

Though  the  vegetable  poifons,  when  allowed  to 
remain  in  the  ftomach,  often  prove  fatal  yet  the 
danger  is  generally  over  as  foon  as  they  are  dif- 
charged.  Not  being  of  fuch  a cauftic  or  corrofive 
nature,  they  are  lefs  apt  to  wound  or  inflame  the 
bowels  than  mineral  fubftances:  no  time,  however, 
ought  to  be  loft  in  having  them  difeharged.  I 
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. °P!um,  being  frequently  taken  bv  mirtake,  me- 
rits parttular  attention.  It  is  ufed  as  a medicine 
both  in  a (olid  and  liquid  form,  which  latter  com- 
monly goes  by  the  name  of  laudanum.  It  is  in- 
deed a valuable  medicine  when  taken  in  proper 
.quantity;  but  as  an  over-dole  proves  a (Iron a poi- 
fon,  we  Hull  point  out  its  common  effc&s,  together 
with  the  method  of  cure. 

An  over-dofe  of  opium  generally  occafions  ^reat 
diowunefs,  with  ftupor  and  other  apoplectic  fymp- 
toms.  Sometimes  the  perlon  has  fo  great  an  incli- 
nation to  deep,  that  it  is  almoft  impofiible  to  keep 
him  awake.  Every  method  mud  however  be  tried 
for  this  piirpofe.  He  diould  be  coded,  (baked,  and 
moved  about.  Sharp  buffering  pladers  lhouid  be 
applied  to  his  legs  or  arms,  and  llimulanng  medi- 
cines, as  faits  of  hartdiorn,  &c.  held  under  his 
nofe.  It  will  alio  be  proper  to  let  blood.  At  the 
iame  time  every  method  mud  be  taken  to  make 
him  difcharge  the  poifon.  This  may  be  done  in 
the.  manner  directed  above,  viz.  by  the  ufe  of 
flrong  vomits,  drinking  plenty  of  warm  water  with 
oil,  &c. 

Mead,  befides  vomits,  in  this  cafe,  recommends 
acid  medicines  with  lixivial  fairs.  He  fays,  that  he 
has  often  given  fait  of  wormwood  mixed  with  juice 
of  lemon  in  repeated  doles  with  great  fuccefs. 

Jf  the  body  fhould  remain  weak  and  languid  af- 
ter the  poifon  has  been  difeharged,  nourifliing  diet 
and.  cordials  will  be  proper;  but  when  there  is 
reafon  to  fear  that  the  ftomach  or  bowels  are  in- 
flamed, the  greateft  circumfpeCtion  is  neceflary  both 
with  regard  to  food  and  medicine. 
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OF  THE  BITES  OF  POISONOUS 
ANIMALS. 

We  fhall  begin  with  the  bite  of  a mad  dog,  as  it 
is  both  the  moft  common  and  dangerous  animal  *- 
poifon  in  this  country. 

The  creatures  naturally  liable  to  contract  this  dif- 
eafe  are,  as  far  as  we  yet  know,  all  ot  the  dog- kind, 
•viz.  foxes,  dogs,  and  wolves.  Hence  it  is  called 
the  rabies  canina , or  dog-madnefs.  Of  the  laft  we 
have  none  in  this  ifland;  and  it  fo  feldom  happens 
that  any  perlon  is  bic  by  the  fir  ft,  that  they  icarce 
delerve  to  be  taken  notice  of.  If  fuch  a thing 
fhould  happen,  the  method  of  treatment  is  precifely 
the  fame  as  for  the  bite  of  a mad  dog. 

The  fymptoms  of  madnefs  in  a dog  are  as  fol- 
low : At  firft  he  looks  dull,  fhews  an  averfion  to 

food  and  complny  : he  does  not  bark  as  nfual,  'but 
feems  to  murmur,  is  peevifln,  and  apt  to  bite  ftran- 
gers : his  ears  and  tail  droop  more  than  ufual,  and 
he  appears  drowfy  : afterwards  he  begins  to  loll  out 
his  tongue,  and  froth  at  the  mouth,  his  eve  feem- 
ing  heavy  and  watery  : he  now,  if  not  confined, 
takes  off,  runs  panting  along  with  a kind  of  dejecled, 
air,  and  endeavours  to  bite  every  one  he  meets. 
Other  dogs  are  laid  to  fly  from  him.  Some  think 
this  a certain  fign  of  madnefs,  fuppofing  that 
they  know  him  by  the  fmell ; but  it  is  not  to  be  de- 
pended on.  If  he  efcapes  being  killed,  he  feldom 
runs  above  two  or  three  days,  till  he  dies  txhaufted 
with  heat,  hunger,  and  fatigue. 

This  difeafe  is  moft  frequent  after  long,  dry,  hot 
feafons ; and  fuch  dogs  as  live  upon  putrid  flunking 
c-arrion,  without  having  enough  of  frclh-water,  are 
moft  liable  to  it. 

When 
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When  any  perfon  has  been  bit  by  a dog,  the 
llri&elt  inquiry  ought  to  be  made  whether  the  ani- 
mal was  really  mad.  Many  difagreeable  confe- 
rences arife  from  negle&ing  to  afcertain  this  point. 
Some  people  have  lived  in  continual  anxiecy  for 
many  years,  becaufe  they  had  been  bit  by  a do°- 
which  they  believed  to  be  mad;  but,  as  he  had 
been  killed  on  the  fpot,  it  was  impoffible  to  afcer- 
tain the  fadt.  This  ffiould  induce  us,  inftead  of 
killing  a dog  the  moment  he  has  bit  any  perfon,  to 
do  all  in  our  power  to  keep  him  alive,  at  lead  till 
we  can  be  certain  whether  he  be  mad  or  not. 

Many  circumftances  may  contribute  to  make 
people  imagine  a dog  mad.  He  lofes  his  mafler, 
runs  about  in  quell  of.  him,  is  fet  upon  by  other 
dogs,  and  perhaps  by  men.  The  creature,  thus 
frightened,  beat,  and  abuied,  looks  wild,  and  lolls 
out  his  tongue  as  he  runs  along.  Immediately  a 
crowd  is  after  him  ; while  he,  finding  himfelf 
clofely  purfued,  and  taking  every  one  he  meets  for 
an  enemy,  naturally  attempts  to  bite  him  in  felf- 
defence.  He  foon  gets  knocked  on  the  head,  and 
it  pafles  currently  that  he  was  mad,  as  it  is  then 
impoffible  to  prove  the  contrary. 

This  being  the  true  hiflory  of,  by  far,  the. greater 
part  of  thofe  dogs  which  pafs  for  mad,  is  it  any 
wonder  that  numberiefs  whimfical  medicines  have 
been  extolled  for  preventing  the  effedfs  of  their 
bite  ? This  readily  accounts  for  the  great  variety  of 
infallible  remedies  for  the  bite  of  a mad  dog,  which 
are  to  be  met  with  in  almoft  every  family.  Though 
not  one  in  a thoufand  has  any  claim  to  merit,  yet 
they  are  all  fupporced  by  numberlels  vouchers. 
No  wonder  that  imaginary  difeafes  ffiould  be  cured 
by  imaginary  remedies.  In  this  way,  credulous 
people  firft  impofe  upon  themfelves,  and  then  de- 
ceive others.  The  fame  medicine  which  was  fup- 
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pofed  to  prevent  the  effedts  of  the  bite,  when  the 
doer  was  not  mad,  is  recommended  to  a perfon 
who  has  had  the  misfortune  to  be  bit  by  a dog  that 
was  really  mad.  He  takes  it,  trufts  to  it,  and  is 
undone. 

To  thefe  miftakes  we  mud  impute  the  frequent 
ill  fuccefs  of  the  medicines  ufed  for  preventing  the 
effetts  of  the  bite  of  a mad  dog.  It  is  not  owing 
fo  much  to  a defeat  in  medicine,  as  to  wrong  ap- 
plications. I am  perluaded,  if  proper  medicines 
were  adminiftered  immediately  after  the  bite  is  re- 
ceived, and  continued  for  a fufficient  length  of 
time,  we  fhould  not  lofe  one  in  a thoufand  of 
thole  who  have  the  misfortune  to  be  bit  by  a mad 

do§* 

This  poilon  is  generally  communicated  by  a 
wound,  which  neverthelefs  heals  as  foon  as  a com- 
mon wound:  but  afterwards  it  begins  to  feel  pain- 
ful, and  as  the  pain  fpreads  towards  the  neigh- 
bouring parts,  the  perfon  becomes  heavy  and  lift- 
lefs.  His  Deep  is  unquiet  with  frightful  dreams; 
he  fighs,  looks  dull,  and  loves  folitude.  Thefe 
are  the  forerunners,  or  rather  the  firft  fymptoms,  of 
that  dreadful  difeafe  occafioned  by  the  bite  of  a 
mad  dog.  But  as  we  do  not  propole  to  treat  fully 
of  the  difeafe  itfelf,  but  to  point  out  the  method 
of  preventing  it,  we  fhall  not  take  up  time  in  / 
fhewing  its  progrefs  from  the  firft  invafion  to  its 
commonly  fatal  end. 

The  common  notion,  that  this  poifon  may  lie  in 
the  body  for  many  years,  and  afterwards  prove  fa- 
tal, is  both  hurtful  and  ridiculous.  It  muft  ren- 
der fuch  perfons  as  have  had  the  misfortune  to  be 
bit  very  unhappy,  and  can  have  no  good  effects. 

If  the  perfon  takes  proper  medicines  for  forty  days 
after  the  time  of  his  being  bit,  and  feels  no  fymp- 
toms of  the  difeafe,  there  is  reafon  to  believe  him 
out  of  danger. 


The 
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The  medicines  recommended  for  preventing  the 
effe&s  of  the  bite  of  a mad  dog,  are  chiefly  fuch 
as  promote  the  different  fecretions,  and  antifpaf- 
modics. 

Dr.  Mead  recommends  a preventive  medicine, 
which  he  fays  he  n£ver  knew  fail,  though  in  the 
fpace  of  thirty  years  he  had  ufed  it  a thoufand 
times. 

The  Do&or’s  prefcription  is  as  follows: 

iC  Take  afh-coioured  ground  liver-wort,  cleaned, 
dried,  and  powdered,  half  an  ounce ; of  blac^c 
pepper  powdered,  a quarter  of  an  ounce.  Mix 
thefe  well  together,  and  divide  the  powder  into 
four  dofes  ; one  of  which  muft  be  taken  every 
morning  fading,  for  four  mornings  fucccffively,  in 
half  an  Englifh  pint  of  cows  milk  warm. 

“ After  thefe  four  dofes  are  taken,  the  patient 
muft  go  into  the  cold  bath,  or  a cold  fpring  or 
river,  every  morning  fading,  for  a month;  'he  muft 
be  dipped  all  over,  but  not  day  in  (with  his  head 
above  water)  longer  than  half  a minute,  if  the  wa- 
ter be  very  cold.  After  this  he  mud  go  in  three 
times  a-week  for  a fortnight  longer. 

<c  The  perfon  mud  be  bled  before  he  begins  to 
ufe  the  medicine*.” 

We  fliall  next  mention  the  famous  Eaft  India 
fpecific,  as  it  is  called.  This  medicine  is  compofed 
of  cinnabar  and  mu(k.  It  is  efteemed  a great  an- 
tifpafmodic ; and,  by  many,  extolled  as  an  in- 
fallible remedy  for  preventing  the  effeds  of  the  bite 
of  a mad  dog. 

* Though  we  give  this  prefcription  on  the  credit  of  Dr.  Mead, 
vet  we  would  not  advife  any  perfcn,  who  has  reafon  to  believe 
that  he  has  been  bit  by  a dog  which  was  really  mad,  to  trull  to 
it  alone.  Mead  was  an  able  phyfician,  but  he  feems  to  have 
been  no  great  philofopher,  and  was  fumetimes  the  dupe  of  his 
own  credulity. 


C(  Take 
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<c  Take  native  and  factitious  cinnabar,  of  each 
twenty-four  grains,  mufk  fixteen  grains.  Let  thefe 
be  made  into  a fine  powder,  and  taken  in  a glafs  of 
arrack  or  brandy. 

This  Angle  dofe  is  faid  to  fecure  the  perfon  for 
thirty  days,  at  the  end  of  which  it  mull  be  repeated  5 
but  if  he  has  any  fymptoms  of  the  difeafe,  it  mud 
be  repeated  in  three  hours. 

The  following  is  likewife  reckoned  a good  anti- 
fpafmodic  medicine: 

“ Take  of  Virginian  fnake-root  in  powder  half 
a drachm,  gum  afafcetida  twelve  grains,  gum  cam*  1 
jphire  feveri  grains ; make  thefe  into  a bolus  with  a 
little  fyrup  of  faffron.” 

Camphire  may  alfo  be  given  in  the  following 
manner: 

Take  purified  nitre  half  an  ounce,  Virginian 
fnake-root  in  powder  two  drachms,  camphire  one 
drachm  ; rub  them  together  in  a mortar,  and  di- 
vide the  whole  into  ten  dofes.” 

Mercury  is  likewife  recommended  as  of  great 
efficacy,  both  in  the  prevention  and  cure  of  this 
kind  of  madnels.  When  ufed  as  a preventive,  it 
will  be  fufficient  to  rub  daily  a drachm  of  the  oint- 
ment into  the  parts  about  the  wound. 

Vinegar  is  likewife  of  confiderable  fervice,  and 
ffiould  be  taken  freely^  either  in  the  patient’s  food 
or  drink. 

Thefe  are  the  principal  medicines  recommended 
for  preventing  the  effeds  of  the  bite  of  a mad  dog. 
We  would  not  however  advife  people  to  truft  to 
any  one  of  them;  but  from  a proper  combination 
of  their  different  powers,  there  is  the  greateft  rea~ 
fon  to  hope  for  fuceefs. 

The  great  error  in  the  ule  of  thefe  medicines 
lies  in  not  taking  them  for  a fufficient  length  of 
time.  They  are  ufed  more  like  charms,  than  me- 
H-'ines  intended  to  produce  any  change  in  the 

I x body. 
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body.  To  this,  and  not  to  the  inefficiency  of  the 
medicines,  we  muft  impute  their  frequent  want  of 
fuccefs. 

Dr.  Mead  fays,  that  the  virtue  of  his  Anedicine 
eonfifts  in  promoting  urine.  But  how  a poifon 
fhould  be  expelled  by  urine,  with  only  three  or 
four  doles  of  any  medicine,  however  powerful,  it  is 
not  eafy  to  conceive.  More  time  is  certainly  ne- 
cefiary,  even  though  the  medicine  were  more 
powerful  than  that  which  the  dodor  prefcribes. 

The  Eaft-India  Specific  is  ftill  more  exception- 
able on  this  accouut. 

As  thefe  and  molt  other  medicines,  taken  Singly, 
have  frequently  been  found  to  fail,  we  fhall  recom- 
mend the  following  courfe : 

If  a perfon  is  bit  in  a fleffiy  part,  where  there  is 
no  hazard  of  hurting  any  large  blood-vefiel,  tne 
parts  adjacent  to  the  wound  may  be  cut  away.  But 
if  this  be  not  done  foon  after  the  bite  has  been  re- 
ceived, it  will  be  better  to  omit  it. 

The  wound  may  be  drefied  with  frit  and  water, 
or  a pickle  made  of  vinegar  and  fait,  and  after- 
wards drefied  twice  a-day  with  yellow  bafilicon 
mixed  with  red  precipitate  of  mercury. 

The  patient  ffiould  begin  to  ufe  either  Dr.  Mead  s 
medicine,  or  fome  of  the  others  mentioned  above. 
If  he  takes  Mead's  medicine,  he  may  ufe  ic  as  the 
Dodor  dire&s  for  four  days  fucceffively.  Let  him 
then  omit  it  for  two  or  three  days,  and  agajn  repeat 
the  fame  number  of  doles  as  before. 

During  this  courfe,  he  muft  rub  into  the  parts 
about  the  wound,  daily,  one  drachm  of  the  mer- 
curial ointment.  This  may  be  done  for  ten  or 
twelve  days  at  leaft. 

When  this  courfe  is  over,  he  may  take  a pur 
or  two,  and  wait  a few  days  till  the  effed  of  t ie 
mercury  be  gone  off.  He  muft  then  begin  to  ufc 
the  cold  bath,  into  which  he  may  go  every  mom- 
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Jrig  for  five  or  fix  weeks.  If  he  fiiould  feel  cold 
and  chilly  for  a long  time  after  Coming  out  of  the 
cold  bath,  it  will  be  better  to  ufe  a tepid  one,  or 
to  have  the  water  a little  warmed. 

In  the  mean  time,  we  would  advife  him  hot  to 
leave  off  all  ifirernal  medicines,  but  to  take  either 
one  of  the  bolufes  of  fnake-roOt,  afafoetida,  and 
camphire;  or  one  of  the  powders  of  nitre,  cam- 
phire,  and  fnake-root,  twice  a-day.  Thefe  may  be 
tiled  during  the  whole  time  he  is  bathing. 

During  the  uie  of  the  mercurial  ointment,  the 
patient  muft  keep  within  doors,-  and  take  nothin^ 
cold.  0 


A proper  regimen  muft  be  obferved  throughout 
the  whole  courle.  The  patient  ftiould  abftain  from 
flelh,  and  all  faked  and  high  feafoned  provifionsi 
He  muft  avoid  ftrorig  liquors,  ahd  live  moftly  upon 
a light  and  rattier  ipare  diet.  His  mind  fhould  be 
kept  as  ealy  and  cheerful  as  poffible,  and  all  ex- 

ceftive  heat  and  violent  pafllonS  avoided  with  the 
utmoft  care. 


I have  never  feen  this  courfe  of  medicine  with 
proper  regimen,  fail  to  prevent  the  hydrophobia* 
and  cannot  help  again  obferving,  that  the  want  of 
fuccefs  muft  generally  be  owing  either  to  the  appli- 
cation of  improper  medicines,  or  not  ufing  proper 
ones  for  a fufficient  length  of  time.  F 1 

Mankind  are  extremely  fond  of'every  thing  that 

promifes  a fudderi  or  miraculous  cure.  By  rruO 
tng  to  thefe  they  often  lofe  their  lives,  when  a re- 
gular courfe  of  medicine  would  have  rendered 
them  abfolurely  fafe.  This  holds  remarkabiy  n 
theprefent  cale.  Numbers  of  people  for  1 

believe  if  they  or  their  cattle  were  oncedipped  m the 
fea,  it  is  fufficient ; as  if  the  fait  water  were  a rhJrrZ 
agamft  the  effefts  of  the  bite.  This,  and  fuch  like 
^hims,  have  proved  fatal  to  many.  * 
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It  is  a common  notion,  if  a perfon  be  bit  by  a 
dog  which  is  not  mad,  that,  if  he  fhould  go  mad 
afterwards,  the  perfon  would  be  affeCted  with  the 
diforder  at  the  fame  time;  but  this  notion  is  too 
ridiculous  to  deferve  a ferious  confideration.  It  is 
a good  rule,  however,  to  avoid  dogs  as  much  as 
poflible,  as  the  difeafe  is  often  upon  them  for  fome 
time  before  its  violent  fymptoms  appear.  The  hy- 
drophobia has  been  occafioned  by  the  bite  of  a dog 
■which  fhewed  no  other  fymptoms  of  the  difeafe  but 
liftleffnefs  and  a fullen  difpofition. 

Though  we  do  not  mean  to  treat  fully  of  the  cure 
of  the  hydrophobia,  yet  we  are  far  from  reckoning 
it  incurable.  The  notion  that  this  difeafe  could  not 
be  cured,  has  been  productive  of  the  rnoft  horrid 
confequences.  It  was  ufual  either  to  abandon  the 
unhappy  perfons,  as  foon  as  they  were  feized  with 
the  difeafe,  to  their  fate,  to  bleed  them  to  death,  or 
to  fuffocate  them  between  matrafies  or  feather-beds, 
&c.  This  conduft  certainly  deferved  the  fevered: 
punifhment ! We  hope,  for  the  honour  of  human 
nature,  it  will  never  again  be  heard  of. 

1 have  never  had  an  opportunity  of  treating 
this  difeafe,  and  therefore  can  fay  nothing  of  it  from 
my  own  experience;  but  the  learned  Dr.  TifTot  lays, 
it  may  be  cured  in  the  following  manner: 

1.  The  patient  muft  be  bled  to  a confiderable 
quantity ; and  this  may  be  repeated  twice,  or 
thrice,  or  even  a fourth  time,  if  circumflances 


require  it. 

a.  The  patient  fhould  be  put,  if  poffible,  into 
a warm  bath;  and  this  fhould  be  uled  twice  a-day» 

3.  He  fhould  every  day  receive  two,  or  even  three 
emollient  clyfters. 

4.  The  wound,  and  the  parts  adjoining  to  »t, 
fhould  be  rubbed  with  the  mercurial  ointment  twice 


a- day. 
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5.  The  whole  limb  which  contains  the  wound 
Hiould  be  rubbed  with  oil,  and  be  wrapped  up  in 
an  oily  flannel. 

6.  Every  three  hours  a dofe  of  £ob’s  powder 
Ihould  be  taken  in  a cup  of  the  infufion  of  lime- 
tree  and  elder-flowers.  This  powder  is  made,  by 
rubbing  together  in  a mortar,  to  a very  fine  pow- 
der, of  native  and  fadtitious  cinnabar,  each  twenty- 
four  grains;  of  mufk,  fixteen  grains*. 

7.  The  following  bolus  is  to  be  given  every 
night,  and  to  be  repeated  in  the  morning  if  the 
patient  is  not  eafy,  wafhing  it  down  with  the  infu- 
fion mentioned  above:  Take  one  drachm  of  Virgi- 
nian fnake-root  in  powder;  of  camphire  and  afa- 
foedita,  ten  grains  each;  of  qpium,  one  grain; 
and  with  a fufficient  quantity  of  conferve,  or  rob 
of  elder,  make  a bolus. 

8.  If  there  be  a great  naufea  at  the  ftomach, 
with  a bitternefs  in  the  mouth,  thirty-five  or  forty 
grains  of  ipecacuanha,  in  powder,  may  be  taken 
for  a vomit. 

9.  The  patient’s  food,  if  he  takes  any,  muft  be 
light;  as  panado,  foups  made  of  farinaceous  or 
mealy  vegetables,  &e. 

10.  If  the  patient  fhould  long  continue  weak, 
and  fubjedt  to  terrors,  he  may  take  half  a drachm 
of  the  Peruvian  bark  thrice  a-day. 

The  next  poifonous  animal  which  we  fhall  men- 
tion is  the  VIPER.  The  greafe  of  this  animal 
rubbed  into  the  wound  is  laid  to  cure  the  bite. 
Though  that  is  all  the  viper-catchers  generally  do 

* Ofmfldrk  medicine,  as  it  is  called,  feems  to  me  to  con- 
liu  chiefly  of  cinnabar.  Though  it  is  faid  to  lie  infallible,  as  a 
preventive  ; yet  I would  not  adviTe  any  one  to  trull  to  it  alone. 
Indeed  it  is  ordered  to  be  taken  in  a manner,  which  gives  \x  more 
tpe  appearance  of  a charm  than  of  a medicine.  Surely  if  a me- 
dicine is  to  produce  any  change  in  the  body,  it  muft  l?e  taken 
considerable  time,  and  in  fufficient  quantity* 
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when  bit,  we  fhould  not  think  it  fufficient  for  the 
bite  of  an  enraged  viper.  It  would  furely  be  more 
fafe  to  have  the  wound  well  fucked*,  and  after- 
wards rubbed  with  warm  falad-oil.  A poultice  of 
bread  and  milk,  foftened  with  falad-oil,  fhould 
likewife  be  applied  to  r he  wound  ; and  the  patient 
ought  to  drink  freely  of  vinegar-whey,  or  water- 
gruel  with  vinegar  in  it,  to  make  him  fweat.  Vi- 
negar is  one  of  the  bed  medicines  which  can  be  ufed 
in  any  kind  of  poifon,  and  ought  to  be  taken  very 
liberally.  If  the  patient  be  fick,  he  may  take 
a vomit.  This  courfe  will  be  fufficient  to  cure 
the  bite  of  any  of  the  poifonous  animals  of  this 
country. 

With  regard  to  poifonous  infe&s,  as  the  bee,  the 
wafp,  the  hornet,  &c.  their  dings  are  feldom  at- 
tended with  danger,  unlefs  when  a perfon  happens 
to  be  dung  by  a great  number  of  them  at  the  fame 
time;  in  which  cafe  fomething  fhould  be  done  tq 
abate  the  indammation  and  fwelling.  Some,  for 
this  purpofe,  apply  honey,  others  lay  pounded 
parfley  to  the  part.  A mixture  of  vinegar  and 
Venice  treacle  is  likewife  recommended ; but  I 
have  always  found  rubbing  the  part  with  warm  fa- 
. lad-oil  fucceed  very  well.  Indeed,  when  the  dings 
are  fo  numerous  as  to  (endanger  the  patient’s  life, 
which  is  fometimes  the  cafe,  he  mud  not  only  have 
oily  poultices  applied  to  the  part,  but  fhould  like— 

* The  praftice  of  fucking  out  poifons  is  very  ancient  ; and  in- 
deed nothing  can  be  more  rational.  Where  the  bite  cannot  be 
cut  out,  this  is  the  moft  likely  way  for  extra&ing  the  pcifon. 
There  can  be  no  danger  in  performing  this  office,  as  the  poifon 
does  no  harm  unlefs  it  be  taken  into  the  body  by  a wound.  The 
perfon  who  fuck,  the  wound  ought  however  to  wafh  his  mouth 
frequently  wi  h faiad  oil,  which  will  fecure  him  from  even  the 
lea  it  inconvenience.  The  PJylli  in  Africa,  and  the  Marfi  in 
Italy,  were  famed  torturing  the  bites  of  poifonous  animals  by 
fucking  the  wound  ; and  we  are  told,  that  the  Indians  in  North 
America  pra&ife  the  fame  at  this  day. 
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wife  be  bled,  and  take  Tome  cooling  medicines,  as 
nitre,  or  cream  of  tartar,  and  fhould  drink  plentir 
fully  of  diluting  liquors. 

It  is  the  happinefs  of  this  ifland  to  have  very  few 
poifonous  animals,  and  thofe  which  we  have  are  by 
no  means  of  the  moll  virulent  kind.  Nine-tentsh 
of  the  effcdls  attributed  to  poifon  or  venom  in  this 
country,  are  really  other  dileafes,  and  proceed  from 
quite  different  caufes. 

We  cannot  however  make  the  fame  obfervation 
■with  regard  to  poifonous  vegetables.  Thefe  abound 
every  where,  and  prove  often  fatal  to  the  ignorant 
and  unwary.  This  indeed  is  chiefly  owing  to  care- 
leffnds.  Children  ought  early  to  be  cautioned 
againft  eating  any  kind  of  fruit,  roots,  or  berries, 
which  they  do  not  know;  and  all  poifonous  plants 
to  which  they  can  have  accefs,  ought,  as  far  as 
pofiible,  to  be  deftroyed.  This  would  not  be  fo 
difficult  a talk  as  fome  people  imagine. 

Poifonous  plants  have  no  doubt  their  ufe,  and 
they  ought  to  be  propagated  in  proper  places'  but 
as  they  prove  often  deftrudive  to  cattle,  they  ffiould* 
be  rooted  out  of  all  pafture-grounds.  They  outfit 
likewife,  for  the  fafety  of  the  human  fpecies,  to°be 
deftroyed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  ali  towns  and 
villages;  which,  by  the  bye,  are  the  places  where 
they  molt  commonly  abound.  I have  leen  the  poi- 
ionous  hemlock,  henbane,  wolfsbane,  and  deadly 
night-fhade,  all  growing  within  the  environs  of  a 
imall  town,  where,  though  feveral  perfons,  within 
the  memory  of  thofe  living  in  it,  had  loft  their 
lives  by  one  or  other  of  rhefe  plants,  yet  no  me- 
tnod,  that  I could  hear  of,  had  ever  been  takelTto 
root  them  out;  though  this  might  be  done  at  a 
very  trifling  expence. 

Seldom  a year  paffes  but  we  have  accounts  of  fe- 
vend  perfons  poifoncd  by  eating  hemlock  roots 

* * ft  in  (lead 
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inftead  of  parfnips,  or  Tome  kinds  of  fungus  which 
they  had  gathered  for  mufhrooms.  Thefe  examples 
ought  to  put  people  upon  their  guard  with  refpedt 
to  the  former,  and  to  put  the  latter  entirely  out  of 
ofe.  Mufhrooms  may  be  a delicate  difb,  but  they 
are  a dangerous  one,  as  they  are  generally  gathered 
by  perfons  who  do  not  know  one  kind  of  fungus 
from  another,  and  take  every  thing  for  a mulhroom 
which  has  that  appearance. 

We  might  here  mention  many  other  plants  and 
animals  of  a poifonous  nature  which  are  found  in 
foreign  countries ; but,  as  our  oblervations  are 
chiefly  intended  for  this  ifland,  we  fhall  pafs  thefe 
ever.  It  may  not  however  be  amifs  to  obferve, 
for  the  benefit  of  fuch  of  our  countrymen  as  go  to 
America,  that  an  effectual  remedy  is  now  faid  to  be 
found  for  the  bite  of  the  rattle-fnake. — The  pre- 
feription  is  as  follows : Take  of  the  roots  of  plan- 
tain and  horehound,  in  fummer,  roots  and  branches 
together,  a fufficient  quantity  ; bruife  them  in  a 
mortar,  and  fqueeze  out  the  juice,  of  which  give, 
as  loon  as  poffible,  one  large  fpoonful  ; if  the  pa- 
tient be  fwelled,  you  muft  force  it  down  his  throat. 
This  generally  will  cure  ; but,  if  he  finds  no  relief 
in  an  hour  after,  you  may  give  another  fpoonful, 
■which  never  fails. — If  the  roots  are  dried,  they 
muft  be  moiftened  with  a little  water.  To  the 
wound  may  be  applied  a leaf  of  good  tobacco 
moiftened  with  rum. 

We  give  this  upon  the  faith  of  Dr.  Brookes, 
who  fays  it  was  the  invention  of  a negro;  for  the 
difeovery  of  which  he  had  his  freedom  purchafed, 
and  a hundred  pounds  per  annum  lettled  upon  him 
during  life,  by  the  General  Aflembly  of  Caro- 
lina. 

It  is  poffible  there  may  be  in  nature  fpecific  reme- 
dies for  every  kind  of  poilon ; but  as  we  have  very 

little 
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little  faith  in  any  of  thofe  which  have  yet  been  pre- 
tended to  be  difcovered,  we  fhall  beg  leave  again 
to  recommend  the  molt  ftria:  attention  to  the  fol-  . 
lowing  rules,  viz.  That  when  any  poifonous  fub- 
ftance^has  been  taken  into  the  ftomach,  it  ought,  as 
foon  as  poffible,  to  be  difcharged  by  vomits,  clyf- 
ters,  and  purges;  and,  when  poifon  has  been  re- 
ceived into  the  body  by  a wound,  that  it  be  ex- 
pelled by  medicines  which  promote  the  different 
fecretions,  efpecially  thofe  of  fweat,  urine,  and  in- 
fenfible  perfpiration  ; to  which  may  be  joined  an- 
tifpafmodics,  or  fuch  medicines  as  take  off  tenfion 
and  irritation;  the  chief  of  whicn  are  opium,  mufk, 
samphire,  and  afafoetida. 


CHAP.  XLVII. 

-OF  THE  VENEREAL  DISEASE. 

|N  the  firft  edition  of  this  book  the  venereal  dif- 
eafe  was  omitted.  The  reafons  however  which 
at  that  time  induced  me  to  leave  it  out,  have  upon 
more  mature  confideration  vanifhed.  Bad  confe- 
quences,  no  doubt,  may  arife  from  ignorant  per- 
fons  tampering  with  medicine  in  this  diforder  ; but 
the  danger  from  that  quarter  feems  to  be  more  than 
balanced  by  the  great  and  folid  advantages,  which 
muff  arife  to  the  patient  from  an  early  knowledge 
of  his  cafe,  and  an  attention  to  a plan  of  regimen, 
which,  if  it  does  not  cure  the  difeafe,  will  be  fure 
to  render  it  more  mild,  and  lefs ’hurtful  to  the  con- 
flitution. 

It  is  peculiarly  unfortunate  for  the  unhappy  per- 
fons  who  contract  this  difeafe,  that  it  lies  under  a 
fort  of  difgrace.  This  renders  difguife  necefl'ary, 

and 
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2nd  makes  the  patient  eithef  conceal  his  diforder 
altogether,  or  apply  to  thofe  who  promife  a fuddert 
and  lecret  cure;  but  who  in  fad:  only  remove  the 
fymptoms  for  a time,  while  they  fix  the  difeafe 
deeper  in  the  habit.  By  this  means  a flight  infec- 
tion, which  might  have  been  eafily  removed,  is 
often  converted  into  an  obftinate,  and  foqne times 
incurable  malady. 

Another  unfavourable  circumftance  attending 
this  difeafe  is,  that  it  afiumes  a variety  of  different 
fhapes,  and  may  with  more  propriety  be  called  an 
aflemblage  of  difeafes,  than  a Angle  one.  No  two 
difeafes  can  require  a more  different  method  of 
treatment  than  this  does  in  its  different  ft  ages. 
Hence  the  folly  and  danger  of  trufting  to  any  par- 
ticular noftrum  for  the  cure  of  it.  Such  noftrums 
are  however  generally  adminiftered  in  the  fame  man- 
ner to  all  who  apply  for  them,  without  the  leaft 
regard  to  the  ftate  of  the  difeafe,  the  conftitution 
of  the  patient,  the  degree  of  infedion,  and  a thou- 
fand  other  circumftances  of  the  utmoft  import- 
ance. 

Though  the  venereal  difeafe  is  generally  the  fruit 
of  unlawful  embraces,  yet  it  may  be  communicated 
to  the  innocent  as  well  as  the  guilty.  Infants, 
nurfes,  midwives,  and  married  women  whofe  huf- 
bands  lead  diffolute  lives,  are  often  affeded  with 
it,  and  frequently  lofe  their  lives  by  not  being 
aware  of  their  danger  in  due  time.  The  unhappy 
condition  of  fuch  performs  will  certainly  plead  our 
exeufe,  if  any  excufe  be  neceffary,  for  endeavour- 
ing to  point  out  the  fymptoms  and  cure  of  this  too 
common  difeafe. 

To  enumerate  all  its  different  fymptoms,  how- 
ever, and  to  trace  the  difeafe  minutely  through  its 
various  ftages,  would  require  a much  larger  tpace 
than  falls  to  this  part  of  my  lubjed  ; I fhall  there- 
fore confine  mv  obfervations  chiefly  to  circum- 
ftances 
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fiances  of  importance,  omitting  fuch  as  are  either 
trifling,  or  which  occur  but  feldom.  I fhall  like- 
wife  pafs  over  the  hillory  of  the  difeafe,  with  the 
different  methods  of  treatment  which  it  has  under- 
gone fince  it  was  firft:  introduced  into  Europe,  and- 
many  other  circumftances  of  a flmilar  nature  ; all 
of  which,  though  they  might  tend  to  amule  the 
reader,  yet  could  afford  him  little  or  no  ufefuj 
knowledge. 

OF  THE  VIRULENT  GONORRHCEA. 

The  virulent  Gonorrhoea  is  an  involuntary  dis- 
charge of  infectious  matter  from  the  parts  of  ge- 
neration in  either  fex.  It  generally  makes  its  ap- 
pearance within  eight  or  ten  days  after  the  infec- 
tion has  been  received  : fometimes  indeed  it  ap-* 
pears  in  twro  or  three  days,  and  at  other  times  not 
before  the  end  of  four  or  five  weeks,  Previous  to 
the  difcharge  the  patient  feels  an  itching,  with  a 
fmall  degree  of  pain  in  the  genitals.  Afterwards 
a thin  glary  matter  begins  to  dillil  from  the  uri- 
nary paffage,  which  (tains  the  linen,  and  occafions 
a fmall  degree  of  titillation,  particularly  in  the 
time  of  making  water ; this  gradually  increafing, 
arifes  at  length  to  a degree  of  heat  and  pain,  which 
are  chiefly  perceived  about  the  extremity  of  the 
urinary  paffage,  where  a flight  degree  of  rednefs 
and  inflammation  likewife  begin  to  appear. 

As  the  diforder  advances,  the  pain,  heat  of 
urine,  and  running,  increafe,  while  frefh  fymp- 
toms  daily  enfue.  In  men,  the  ereCEons  become 
painful  and  involuntary,  and  are  more  frequent 
and  lafting  than  when  natural.  This  fymptom  is 
moft  troublefome  when  the  patient  is  warm  in 
bed.  The  pain  which  was  at  firft  only  perceived 
towards  the'  extremity,  novy  begins  to  reach  all 

up 
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up  the  urinary  paffage,  and  is  moft  intenfe  juft 
after  the  patient  has  done  making  water.  The  run- 
ning gradually  recedes  from  the  colour  of  feed, 
grows  yellow,  and  at  length  puts  on  the  appearance 
of  mucus. 

When  the  diforder  has  arrived  at  its  height,  all 
the  fymptoms  are  more  intenfe;  the  heat  of  urine 
is  fo  great,  that  the  patient  dreads  the  making  wa- 
ter : and  though  he  feels  a conftant  inclination  this 
way,  yet  it  is  rendered  with  the  greateft  difficulty, 
and  often  only  by  drops : the  involuntary  eredions 
now  become  extremely*  painful  and  frequent ; there 
is  alfo  a pain,  heat,  and  fenfe  of  fulnefs  about  the 
feat,  and  the  running  is  plentiful  and  fharp,  of  a 
brown,  greenifh,  and  fometimes  of  a bloody  co- 
lour. 

By  a proper  treatment  the  violence  of  the  fymp- 
toms gradually  abates  ; the  heat  of  urine  goes  off; 
the  involuntary  and  painful  erections,  and  the  heat 
and  pain  about  the  feat,  become  eafier;  the  run- 
ning alfo  gradually  decreafes,  grows  whiter  and 
thicker,  till  at  laft  it  entirely  difappears. 

By  attending  to  thefe  fymptoms  the  gonorrhoea 
may  be  generally  diftinguifhed  from  any  other  dif- 
eafe.  There  are  however  fome  few  diforders  for 
which  it  may  be  miftaken,  as  an  ulcer  in  the  kid- 
nies  or  bladder,  the  ftuor  albus  or  whites  in  women, 
&c.  But  in  the  former  of  thefe,  the  matter  comes 
away  only  with  the  urine,  or  when  the  fphinder  of 
the  bladder  is  open  ; whereas  in  a gonorrhoea,  the 
difcharge  is  conftant.  The  latter  is  more  difficult 
to  diftinguifh,  and  muft  be  known  chiefly  from 
its  effeds,  as  pain,  communicating  the  infedion, 
&c. 

REGIMEN. When  a perfon  has  reafon  to 

fufped  that  he  has  caught  the  venereal  infedion,  he 
ought  moft  ftridly  to  obferve  a cooling  regimen, 
to  avoid  every  thing  of  a heating  nature,  as  wines, 

fpirituous 
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Spirituous  liquors,  rich  fauces,  Spiced,  faked,  high- 
feafoned  and  lmoke-dried  provifions,  &c.  as  alfo 
all  aromatic  and  Simulating  vegetables,  as  onions, 
crarlic,  Shallot,  nutmeg,  muftard,  cinnamon,  mace, 
ginger,  <yid  Such  like.  His  food  ought  chiefly  to 
conflft  of  mild  vegetables,  milk,  broths,  light 
puddings,  panado,  gruels,  &c.  His  drink  may 
be  barley-water,  milk  and  water,  decodtions  or 
marlh-mallows  and  liquorice,  linfeed-tea,  or  clear 
whey.  Of  thefe  he  ought  to  drink  plentifully. 
Violent  exercile  of  all  kinds,  efpecially  riding  on 
horfeback,  and  venereal  pleafures,  are  to  be  avoid- 
ed. The  patient  mull  beware  of  cold,  and  when 
the  inflammation  is  violent,  he  ought  to  keep  his 
bed. 

MEDICINE. A virulent  gonorrhoea  cannot 

always  be  cured  Speedily  and  effectually  at  the  fame 
time.  The  patient  ought  therefore  not  10  expedt, 
nor  the  phyfician  to  promife  it.  It  will  often  con- 
tinue for  two  or  three  weeks,  and  Sometimes  for 
five  or  fix,  even  where  the  treatment  has  been  very 
proper. 

Sometimes  indeed  a flight  infedtion  may  be  car- 
ried off  in  a few  days,  by  bathing  the  parts  in  warm 
milk  and  water,  and  injedting  frequently  up  the 
Urethra  a little  Sweet  oil  or  linfeed-tea  about  the 
warmth  of  new  milk.  Should  thefe  not  fucceed  in 
carrying  off  the  infection,  they  will  at  leaft:  have  a 
tendency  to  leflen  its  virulence. 

To  effedt  a cure,  however,  aflringent  injedtions 
will  generally' be  found  necefiary.  Thefe  may  be 
various  ways  prepared,  but  I think  thofe  made 
with  the  white  vitriol  are  both  mod  fafe  and  effica- 
cious. They  can  be  made  Stronger  or  weaker  as 
circumftances  may  require  ; but  it  is  beft  to  begin 
with  the  more  gentle,  and  increafe  their  power  if 
necefiary.  I generally  order  a drachm  of  white 
vitriol  to  be  diffblved  in  eight  or  nine  ounces  of 

common 
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common  or  rofe-water,  and  an  ordinary  fyringefull 
of  it  to  be  thrown  up  three  or  four  times  a-day. 
If  this  quantity  does  not  perform  a cure,  it  may 
be  repeated,  and  the  dole  inrreafed  *. 

Whether  injeftions  be  ufed  or  riot*  cooling 
purges  are  always  proper  in  the  gonorrhoea.  They 
ought  not  however  to  be  of  the  ftrong  or  draftic 
kind.  Whatever  raifes  a violent  commotion  in  the 
body  increafes  the  danger,  and  tends  to  drive  the 
dileafe  deeper  into  the  habit.  Procuring  two  or 
three  ftools  every  fecond  or  third  day  for  the  firfi  ’ 
fortnight,  and  the  fame  number  every  fourth  or 
fifth  day  for  the  fecond,  will  generally  be  fufficient 
to  remove  the  inflammatory  fymptoms,  to  diminifh 
the  running,  and  to  change  its  colour  and  conflu- 
ence. It  gradually  becomes  more  white  and  ropy 
as  the  virulence  abates 

When 


* Although  it  is  now  very  common  to  cure  the  gonorrhoea  by 
aflringent  injections,  there  are  ftill  many  practitioners  who  do 
Pot  approve  this  mode  of  pnCtice.  I can,  however,  from  much 
experience,  aflert,  that  it  is  both  the  molt  eafjr,  elegant,  and  ef- 
ficacious method  of  cure  ; and  that  any  bad  cohfequences  arifing 
from  it  mult  be  owing  to  the  ignorance  or  mifconduCt  of  the  prac- 
titioner himfelf,  and  not  to  the  remedy.  Many,  for  example, 
bfe  ftrong  preparations  of  lead,  all  of  which  are  dangerous  when 
applied  to  the  internal  furfaces  of  the  body;  others  ufe  efcharo- 
tics,  which  inflame  and  injure  the  parts.  I have  known  a go- 
iiorrhtea  a&ually  cured  by  an  injeftion  made  of  green-tea,  and 
Would  always  recommend  gentle  methods  where  they  will  fuc- 

-f-  If  the  patient  can  fwallow  a folution  of  falts  and  mafina,  he 
may  take  fix  drachms,  or,  if  his  conttituiion  requires  it,  an  ounce 
of  the  former,  with  half  an  ounce  of  the  latter.  Thefe  may  be' 
difTolved  in  an  Englifh  pint  of  boiling  water,  whey,  or  thin  wa- 
ter-gruel, and  taken  early  in  the  morning. 

if  an  infufion  of  fenna  and  camarinds-be  more  agreeable,  two 
drachms  of  the  former,  and  an  ounce  of  the  latter,  may  be  in- 
fufed  all  night  in  an  Engliflt  pint  of  boiling  water.  The  in- 
fufion  may  be  (trained  next  morning,  and  half  an  ounce  of  Glau- 
ber’s falts  difTolved  in  it.  A tea-cupful  of  this  infufion  may  be 
taken  every  half  hour  till  it  operates.  Should 
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When  rhe  inflammatory  fymptoms  run  high, 
bleeding  is  always  neceffary  at  the  beginning.  This 
operation,  as  in  other  topical  inflammations,  mult 
be  repeated  according  to  the  ftrength  and  constitu- 
tion of  the  patient,  and  the  vehemence  and  urgency 
of  the  fymptoms. 

Medicines  which  promote  the  fecretion  of  urine, 
are  likewife  proper  in  this  ftage  of  the  diforder. 
For  this  purpofe,  an  ounce  of  nitre  and  two  ounces 
of  gum-arabic,  pounded  together,  may  be  divided 
into  twenty-four  dofes,  one  of  which  may  be  taken 
frequently  in  a cup  of  the  patient’s  drink.  If  thefe 
Should  make  him  pafs  his  urine  fo  often  as  to  be- 
come troublefome  to  him,  he  may  either  take  them 
Jefs  frequently,  or  leave  out  the  nitre  altogether, 
and  take  equal  pa'rtS'  of  gum-arabic  and  cream  of 
tartar.  Thefe  may  be  pounded  together,  and  a 
tea-fpoonful  taken  in  a cup  of  the  patient’s  drink 
four  or  five  times  a-day.  I have  generally  found 
this  anfwer  extremely  well  both  as  a diuretic,  and 
for  keeping  the  body  gently  open. 

When  the  pain  and  inflammation  are  feated  high 
towards  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  it  will  be  proper 
frequently  to  throw  up  an  emollient  clyfter,  which, 
befides  the  benefit  of  procuring  (fools,  will  ierve  as 
a fomentation  to  the  inflamed  parts. 


Should  the  patient  prefer  an  deftuarv,  the  following  will  be 
found  to  anfwer  very  well.  Take  of, the  lenitive  dedtuary  four 
ounces,  cream  of  tartar  two  ounces,  jalap  in  powder  two  drachms# 
rhubarb  one  drachm,  and  as  much  or  the  fyrup  of  pale  roles  as 
will  ferve  to  make  up  the  whole  into  a foft  eleftuary.  Two  of 
three  tea-fpoonfuls  of  this  may  be  taken  over- night,  and  about 
the  fame  quantity  next  morning,  every  day  that  the  patient 
chufes  to  take  a purge. 

The  dofes  of  the  above  medicines  may  be  increafed  or  dimi* 
rndifd  according  as  the  patient  finds  it  neceffurv.  We  have  or* 
dered  the  (alts  to  be  diiTolved  in  a large  quantity  of  water#  be* 
■saufe  it  renders  their  operation  more  mUd. 
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Soft  poultices,  when  they  can  conveniently  be 
applied  to  the  parts,  ire  of  great  fervice.  They 
may  be  made  of  the  flour  of  linfeed,  or  of  wheat- 
bread  and  milk,  foftened  with  frefli  butter  or  fweet 
oil.  When  poultices  cannot  be  conveniently  ufed, 
cloths  wrung  out  of  warm  water,  or  bladders  filled 
with  warm  milk  and  water,  may  be  applied.  I 
have  often  known  the  moft  excruciating  pains,  du- 
ring the  inflammatory  (kite  of  the  gonorrhoea,  re- 
lieved by  one  or  other  of  thefe  applications. 

pew  things  tend  more  to  keep  off  inflammation 
in  the  fpermatic  veflels,  than  a proper  trufsfor  the 
fcrotum.  It  ought  to  be  fo  contrived  as  to  fupport 
the  tefticles,  and  Ihould  bevworn  from  the  firft 
appearance  of  the  difeafe  till  it  has  ceafed  fome 
weeks. 

The  above  treatment  will  fometimes  remove  the 
gonorrhoea  fo  quickly,  that  the  perfon  will  be  in 
doubt  whether  he  really  laboured  under  that  difeafe* 
This,  however,  is  too  favourable  a turn  to  be 
often  expe&ed.  It  more  frequently  happens,  that 
we  are  able  only  to  procure  an  abatement  or  remif- 
fion  of  the  inflammatory  fymptoms,  fo  far  as  to 
make  it  fafe  to  have  recourfe  to  the  great  antidote 
mercury. 

Many  people,  on  the  firft  appearance  of  a gonor- 
rhoea, fly  to  the  ufe  of  mercury.  This  is  a bad 
plan.  Mercury  is  often  not  at  all  neceflary  in  a 
gonorrhoea  ; and  when  taken  too  early,  it  does  mif- 
chief.  It  may  be  neceflary  to  complete  the  cure, 
but  can  never  be  proper  at  the  commencement  of 
it 

When  bleeding,  purging,  fomentations,  and  the 
other  things  recommended  as  above,  have  eaied  the 
pain,  fofcened  the  pulfe,  relieved  the  heat  of  urine, 
and  rendered  the  involuntary  erections  lels  frequent, 
the  patient  may  begin  to  ufe  mercury  in  any  form 
that  is  lealt  difagreeable  to  him. 
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If  he  takes  the  common  mercurial  pill,  two  at 
n]oht  and  one  in  the  morning  will  be  a fufficient 
dofe  at  firft.  Should  they  affedt  the  mouth  too 
much,  the  dofe  muft  be  leffened  ; if  not  at  all,  it 
may  be  gradually  increafed  to  five  or  fix  pills  in  the 
day.  If  calomel  be  thought  preferable,  two  or 
three  grains  of  it,  formed  into  a bolus  with  a little 
of  the  conferve  of  hips,  may  be  taken  at  bed-time, 
and  the  dofe  gradually  increafed  to  eight  or  ten 
grains.  One  of  the  molt  common  preparations 
of  mercury  now  in  ufe  is  the  corrofive  fublimate 
This  may  be  taken  in  the  manner  afterwards  re- 
commended under  the  confirmed  lues  or  pox.  I 
have  always  found  it  one  of  the  molt  fa fe  and  effica- 
cious medicines  when  properly  ufed. 

The  above  medicines  may  either  be  taken  every 
day  or  every  other  day,  as  the  patient  is  able  to 
bear  them.  They  ought  never  to  be  taken  in  fuch 
quantity  as  to  raife  a falivation,  unlefs  in  a very 
flight  degree.  The  difeafe  may  be  more  fafely,  and 
as  certainly,  cured  without  a falivation  as  with  it. 
When  the  mercury  runs  off  by  the  mouth,  it  is  not 
fo  fuccefsful  in  carrying  off  the  difeafe,  as  when  it 
continues  longer  in  the  body,  and  is  difcharged 
gradually. 

Should  the  patient  be  purged  or  griped  in  the 
night  by  the  mercury,  he  muft  take  an  infufion  of 
fenna,  or  fome  other  purgative,  and  drink  freely  of 
water-gruel,  to  prevent  bloody  {tools,  which  are  very 
apt  to  happen  ffiould  the  patient  catch  cold,  or 
if  the  mercury  has  not  been  duly  prepared.  When 
the  bowels  are  weak  and  the  mercury  is  apt  to 
gripe  or  purge,  thefe  difagreeable  confequences 
may  be  prevented  by  taking,  with  the  above  pills 
or  bolus,  half  a drachm  or  two  fcruples  of  diaf- 
cordium,  or  of  the  Japonic  confedtion. 

To  prevent  the  difagreeable  circumftance  of  the 
mercury’s  affedting  the  mouth  too  much,  or  bring- 
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ing  on  a falivation,  it  may  be  combined  with  pur- 
gatives. With  this  view  the  laxative  mercurial 
pill  has  been  contrived,  the  ufual  dofe  of  which  is 
half  a drachm,  or  three  pills,  night  and  morning, 
to  be  repeated  every  other  day  ; but  the  fafer  way 
is  for  the  patient  to  begin  with  two,  or  even  with 
one  pill,  gradually  increafing  the  dofe. 

To  fuch  perfons  as  can  neither  fwallow  a bolus 
nor  a pill,  mercury  may  be  given  in  a liquid  form, 
as  it  can  be  fufpended  even  in  a watery  vehicle,  by 
means  of  gum-arabic  j which  not  only  ferves  this 
purpofe,  but  likewife  prevents  the  mercury  from 
affe&ing  the  mouth,  and  renders  it  in  many  refpe&s 
a better  medicine  *. 

It  happens  very  fortunately  for  thofe  who  cannot 
be  brought  to  take  mercury  inwardly,  and  likewife 
for  perfons  whofe  bowels  are  too  tender  to  bear  it, 
that  an  external  application  of  it  will  anfwer  equally 
well,  and  in  fome  refpedls  better.  It  mud  be  ac- 
knowledged, that  mercury,  taken  inwardly  for  any 
length  of  time,  greatly  weakens  and  diforders  the 
bowels  ; for  which  reafon,  when  a plentiful  ufe  of 
it  becomes  neceffary,  we  would  prefer  rubbing  to 
the  mercurial  pills.  The  common  mercurial  or 
blue  ointment  will  anfwer  very  well.  Of  that 
which  is  made  by  rubbing  together  equal  quanti- 
ties of  hog’s-lard  and  quickfilver,  about  a drachm 
may  be  ufed  at  a time.  The  beft  time  for  rub- 
bing it  on  is  at  night,  and  the  moft  proper  place 

* Take  quickfilver  one  drachm,  gum-arabic  reduced  to  a 
mucilage  two  drachms;  let  the  quickfilver  be  rubbed  with  the 
mucilage,  in  a marble  mortar,  until  the  globules  of  mercury  en- 
tirely difappear  ; afterwards  add  gradually,  (till  continuing  the 
trituration,  half  an  ounce  of  balfamic  fyrup,  and  eight  ounces 
cf  fimple  cinnamon-water.  Two  table-fpoonfuls  of  thisfolu- 
tion  may  be  taken  night  and  morning.  Some  reckon  this  the 
belt  form  in  which  quickfilver  can  be  exhibited  for  the  cure  of  a 
gonorrhoea. 
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the  inner  fide  of  the  thighs.  The  patient  ffiould 
Hand  before  the  fire  when  he  rubs,  andfhould  wear 
flannel  drawers  next  his  fkin  at  the  time  he  is  ufing 
the  ointment.  If  ointment  of  a weaker  or  ftronger 
kind  be  ufed,  the  quantity  muft  be  increafed  or  di- 
miniffied  in  proportion. 

If,  during  the  ufe  of  the  ointment,  the  inflam- 
mation of  the  genital  parts,  together  with  the  heat 
and  feverifhnefs,  fhould  return,  or  if  the  mouth 
fhould  grow  fore,  the  gums  tender,  and  the  breath 
become  offenfive,  a dofe  or  two  of  Glauber’s  falts, 
or  fome  other  cooling  purge,  may  be  taken,  and 
the  rubbing  intermitted  for  a few  days.  As  foon, 
however,  as  the  figns  of  fpitting  are  gone  off,  if 
the  virulency  be  not  quite  corrected,  the  ointment 
mull  be  repeated,  but  in  fmaller  quantities,  and  at 
longer  intervals  than  before.  Whatever  way  mer- 
cury is  adminiftered,  its  ufe  muft  be  perfifted  in  as 
long  as  any  virulency  is  fufpedted  to  remain-. 

During  this,  which  may  be  called  the  fecond 
ftage  of  the  diforder,  though  fo  Arid  a regimen 
is  not  neceflfary  as  in  the  firft  or  inflammatory 
ftate,  yet  intemperance  of  every  kind  muft  be 
avoided.  The  food  muft  be  light,  plain,  and  of 
eafy  digeftion;  and  the  greateft  indulgence  that 
may  be  allowed  with  refped  to  drink  is,  a little 
wine  diluted  with  a fufficient  quantity  of  water. 
Spirituous  liquors  are  to  be  avoided  in  every  ffiape.* 
I have  often  known  the  inflammatory  fymptoms  re- 
newed and  heightened,  the  running  increafed,  and 
the  cure  rendered  extremely  difficult  and  tedious 
by  one  fit  ofexceffive  drinking. 

When  the  above  treatment  has  removed  the 
heat  of  urine,  and  forenefs  of  the  genital  parts ; 
when  the  quantity  of  running  is  confiderably  lefT- 
ened,  without  any  pain  or  lwelling  in  the  groin  or 
tefticle  fupervening ; when  the  patient  is  free  from 
involuntary  erections;  and  laftly,  when  the  run- 
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ning  becomes  pale,  whicifh,  thick,  void  of  ill 
fmell,  and  tenacious  or  ropy  ; when  all  or  mod  of 
thefe  fymptoms  appear,  the  gonorrhcea  is  arrived 
at  its  laft  ftage,  and  we  may  gradually  proceed  to 
treat  it  as  a gleet  with  aftnngent  and  agglutinating 
medicines. 


OF  GLEETS. 


A gonorrhcea  frequently  repeated,  or  impro- 
perly treated,  often  ends  in  a gleet,  which  may 
either  proceed  from  a relaxation,  or  from  fome  re- 
mains of  the  difeafe.  It  is  however  of  the  greateil 
importance  in  the  cure  of  the  gleet,  to  know  from 
which  of  thefe  caufes  it  proceeds.  When  the  dif- 
charge  proves  very  obflinate,  and  receives  little  or 
ho  check  from  aftringent  remedies,  there  is  ground 
to  fufpe6t  that  it  is  owing  to  the  latter;  but  if  the 
drain  is  incoaftant,  and  is  chiefly  obfervable  when 
the  patient  is  {Emulated  by  lafcivious  ideas,  or 
upon  draining  to  go  to  {tool,  we  may  realonably 
conclude  that  it  is  chiefly  owing  to  the  former. 

In  the  cure  of  a gleet  proceeding  from  relaxa- 
tion, the  principal  defign  is  to  brace,  and  reltore 
a proper  degree  of  tenfion  to  the  debilitated  and 
relaxed  veffels.  For  this  purpofe,  befides  the  me- 
dicines recommended  in  the  gonorrhoea,  the  patient 
may  have  recourfe  to  ftronger  and  mote  power- 
ful aftringents,  as  the  Peruvian  bark*,  aium,  vi- 


* The  Peruvian  bark  may  be  combined  with  other  aftringents, 

and  prepared  in  the  following  manner  : 

Take  of  Peruvian  bark  bruifed  fix  drachms,  of  frelh  galls 
bruifed  two  drachms;  boil  them  in  a pound  and  a half  ot  water 
to  a pound  ; to  the  drained  liquor  add  three  ounces  of  the  innpie 
tindlure  of  the  bark.  A fmall  tea-cupful  of  this  may  be  taken 
three  times  a-day,  adding  to  each  cup  fifteen  or  twenty  drops 
of  the  acid  elixir  of  vitriol. 
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triol,  galls,  tormentil,  biftort,  balduftines,  tin&ure 
of  gum  kino,  &c.  The  injections  may  be  rendered 
1110%  aftringent  by  the  addition  of  a few  grains  of 
alum,  or  increafing  the  quantity  of  vitriol  as  far  as 
the  parts  are  able  to  bear  it. 

The  laft  remedy  which  we  (hall  mention  in  this 
cafe  is  the  cold  bath,  than  which  there  is  not  per- 
haps a more  powerful  bracer  in  the  whole  compafs 
of  medicine.  It  ought  never  to  be  omitted  in  this 
fpecies  of  gleet,  unlefs  there  be  fomething  in  the 
conflitution  of  the  patient  which  renders  the  ufe  of 
it  unfafe.  The  chief  objections  to  the  ufe  of  the 
cold  bath  are  a full  habit,  and  an  unfound  (late 
of  the  vifeera.  The  danger  from  the  former  may 
always  be  leffened,  if  not  removed,  by  purging 
and  bleeding;  but  the  latter  is  an  infurmountable 
obftacle,  as  the  preffure  of  the  water,  and  the  Hid- 
den contraction  of  the  external  vefiels,  by  throw- 
ing the  blood  with  too  much  force  upon  the  inter- 
nal parts,  are  apt  to  occafion  ruptures  of  the  veffels, 
or  a flux  of  humours  upon  the  difeafed  organs. 
But  where  no  objection  of  this  kind  prevails,  the 
patient  ought  to  plunge  over  head  in  water  every 
morning  fading,  for  three  or  four  weeks  together. 
He  fhould  not  however  flay  long  in  the  water,  and 
fho-uld  take  care  to  have  his  (kin  dried  as  foon  as  he 
comes  out. 

The  regimen  proper  in  this  cafe  is  the  fame  as 
was  mentioned  in  the  lafl  ftage  of  the  gonorrhoea: 
the  diet  mult  be  drying  and  aft'ringent,  and  the 
drink  Spa,  Pyrmont,  or  Briftol  waters,  with  which 
a little  claret  or  red  wine  may  fometimes  be  mixed. 
Any  perfon  may  now  afford  to  drink  thefe  waters, 
as  they  can  be  every  where  prepared  at  almoft  no  ex- 
pence, by  a mixture  of  common  chalk  and  oil  of 
vitriol, 

When  the  gleet  does  not  in  the  fmalleft  degree 
yield  to  thefe  medicines,  there  is  reafon  to  fufpedt 
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that  it  proceeds  from  ulcers.  In  this  cafe  reeourfe 
mu  ft  be  had  to  mercury,  and  fuch  medicines  as 
tend  to  correct  any  predominant  acrimony  with 
which  the  juices  may  be  affected,  as  the  decodtioo 
of  China,  farfaparilla,  faffafras,  or  the  like. 

Mr.  Fordyce  fays,  he  has  feen  many  obftinate 
gleets,  of  two,  three,  or  four  years  Handing,  effec- 
tually cured  by  a mercurial  inundtion,  when  almoft 
every  other  medicine  has  been  tried  in  vain.  Dr. 
Chapman  feems  to  be  of  the  fame  opinion ; but 
fays,  he  has  always  found  the  mercury  fucceed  beft 
in  this  cafe  when  joined  with  terebinthinate  and 
other  agglutinating  medicines  For  which  reafon 
the  Dodtor  recommends  pills  made  of  calomel  and 
Venice  turpentine*  ; and  defires  that  their  ufe  may 
be  accompanied  with  a decodtion  of  guaiacum  or 
farfaparilla. 

The  laft  kind  of  remedy  which  we  fhall  mention 
for  the  cure  of  ulcers  in  the  urinary  paffage,  are 
the  fuppurating  candles  or  bougies  : as  thefe  are 
prepared  various  ways,  and  are  generally  to  be 
bought  ready  made,  it  is  needlefs  to  Ipend  time  in 
enumerating  the  different  ingredients  of  which  they 
arecompofed,  or  teaching  the  manner  of  preparing 
them.  Before  a bougie  be  introduced  into  the 
urethra,  howefver,  it  fhould  oe  ffneaied  all  ovei 
with  fweet  oil,  to  prevent  it  from  {Emulating  too 
fuddenly  ; it  may  be  fuffered  to  continue  in  from 
one  to  feven  or  eight  hours,  according  as  the  pa- 
tient can  bear  it.  Obftinate  ulcers  are  not  only 
often  healed,  but  tumours  and  excrefcences  in  the 

* Take  Venice  turpentine,  boiled  to  a fufficient  degree  of 
hardneff,  half  an  ounce,  calomel  half  a drachm.  Let  thefe  be 
mi*ed  and  formed  into  fixty  pills,  of  which  five  or  fix  may  be 
taken  ninht  and  morning.  If,  during  the  ufe  of  thefe  pills,  the 
mouth  fhould  grow' fore,  or  the  breath  become  ofienfive,  they 
mull  be  difeontinued  till  thefe  fymptoms  difappea.r. 
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urinary  pafiages  taken  away,  and  an  obftrucftion  of 
urine  removed  by  means  of  bougies.  Obftinate 
gleets  may  be  removed  by  the  ufe  of  bougies. 

OF  THE  SWELLED  TESTICLE. 

The  fwelled  tefticle  may  either  proceed  from 
infettion  lately  contracted,  or  from  the  venereal 
poifon  lurking  in  the  body  ; the  latter  indeed  is 
not  very  common,  but  the  former  frequently  hap- 
pens both  in  thp  fir  ft  and  fecond  ftages  of  a gonor- 
rhoea j particularly  when  the  running  is  unfeafon- 
ably  checked,  by  cold,  hard  drinking,  ftrong  draf- 
tic  purges,  violent  exercife,  the  too  early  ufe  of 
aftringent  medicines,  or  the  like. 

In  the  inflammatory  ftage  bleeding  is  neceflary., 
which  muft  be  repeated  according  to  the  urgency 
of  the  fymptoms  *.  The  food  mull  be  light,  and 
the  drink  diluting.  High-feafoned  food,  flefh, 
wines,  and  every  thing  of  a heating  nature,  are  to 
be  avoided.  Fomentations  are  of  Angular  lervice. 
Poultices  of  bread  and  milk,  foftened  with  frefh 
butter  or  oil,  are  likewife  very  proper,  and  ought 
conftantly  to  be  applied  when  the  patient  is  in  bed  ; 
when  he  is  up,  the  tefticles  fhould  be  kept  warm, 
and  fupported  by  a bag  or  trufs,  which  may  eafily 
be  contrived  in  fuch  a manner  as  to  prevent  the 
weight  of  the  tefticle  from  having  any  efFedt. 

If  it  fhould  be  found  impradticabie  to  clear  the 
tefticle  by  the  cooling  regimen  now  pointed  out, 
and  extended  according  to  circumftances,  it  will  be 
neceflary  to  lead  the  patient  through  fuch  a com- 
plete antivenereal  courfe  as  Ha  all  enfure  him  againft 
any  future  uneaflnefs.  For  this  purpofe,  bcfldes 
rubbing  the  mercurial  ointment  on  the  thighs, 

* ^ have  been  accuftomed  for  Tome  time  paft  to  apply  leeches 
to  inflamed  tefticles,  which  pradlice  has  always  been  followed  with 
the  molt  happy  effedb.  ■■  •* 
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as  directed  in  the  gonorrhoea,  the  patient  muft  be 
confined  to  bed,  if  neceffary,  for  five  or  fix  weeks, 
fufpending  the  tefticle,  all  the  while,  with  a bag  or 
trufs,  and  plying  him  inwardly  with  ftrong  decoc- 
tion of  farfaparillas. 

When  thefe  means  do  not  fucceed,  and  there 
is  reafon  to  fyfpedt  a fcrophulous  or  cancerous 
habit,  either  of  which  may  fupport  a fcirrhous  in- 
duration, after  the  venereal  poifon  is  corrected, 
the  parts  Jfhould  be  fomented  daily  with  a de- 
codtion  of  hemlock,  the  bruifed  leaves  of  which 
may  likewife  be  added  to  the  poultice,  and  the 
extract  at  the  fame  time  taken  inwardly  *.  This 
pradtice  is  ftrongly  recommended  by  Dr.  Storck 
in  fcirrhous  and  cancerous  cafes;  and  Mr.  Fordyce 
allures  us,  that  by  this  method  he  has  cured  dif- 
eafed  tefticles  of  two  or  three  years  {landing, 
even  when  ulcerated,  and  when  the  fcirrhus  had 
begun  to  be  affedted  with  pricking  and  lancing 
pains. 

OF  BUBOES. 

i 1 

Venereal  buboes  are  hard  tumours  feated  in  the 
groin,  occafioned  by  the  venereal  poifon  lodged  in 
this  part.  They  are  of  two  kinds;  viz.  fuch  as 
proceed  from  a recent  infection,  and  luch  as  ac- 
company a confirmed  lues. 

The  cure  of  recent  buboes,  that  is,  fuch  as  ap- 
pear foon  after  impure  coition,  may  be  firtl  at- 
tempted by  difperfion , and,  if  that  fhould  not  fuc- 
ceed, by  Juppuration.  To  promote  the  difperfion 
of  a bubo,  the  fame  regimen  muft  be  obferved  as 
was  directed  in  the  firftftage  of  a gonorrhoea.  The 
patient  muft  likewife  he  bled,  and  take  iome  cool- 

* Theextradtof  hemlock  may  be  made  into  pill?,  and  taken 
in  the  manner  dire&ed  under  the  article  Cancer. 
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Sng  purges,  as  the  decodtion  of  tamarinds  and  feh- 
nat  Glauber’s  falts,  and  the  like.  If, 'by  this  courfe, 
the  fwelling  and  other  inflammatory  Symptoms 
abate,  we  may  fafely  proceed  to  the  ufe  of  mer- 
cury, which  muft  be  continued  till  the  venereal  vi- 
rus is  quite  fubdued*. 

But  if  the  bubo  fliould,  from  the  beginning,  be 
attended  with  great  heat,  pain,  and  pulfation,  it 
will  be  proper  to  promote  its  fuppuration.  For 
this  purpofe  the  patient  may  be  allowed  to  ufe  his 
ordinary  diet,  and  to  take  now  and  then  a glafs  of 
wine.  Emollient  cataplafms,  confiding  of  bread 
and  milk  foftened  with  oil  or  frefh  butter,  may  be 
applied  to  the  part;  and,  in  cold  coniiitutions, 
where  the  tumour  advances  flowly,  white  lily-roots 
boiled,  or  fliced  onions  raw,  and  a lufficient  quan- 
tity of  yellow  bafilicon,  may  be  added  to  the  poul- 
tice. 

When  the  tumour  is  ripe,  which  may /be  known 
by  its  conical  figure,  the  foftnefs  of  the  fkin,  and  a 
fludcuation  of  matter  plainly  to  be  felt  under  the 
finger,  it  may  be  opened  either  by  a cauftic  or  a lan- 
cet, and  afterwards  dreded  with  digeftive  ointment. 

It  fometimes  however  happens,  that  buboes  can 
neither  be  difperfed  nor  brought  to  a fuppuration, 
but  remain  hard  indolent  tumours.  In  this  cafe 
the  indurated  glands  mud  be  confumed  by  cauftic; 
if  they  fhould  become  fcirrhous,  they  mull  be  dif- 
folved  by  the  application  of  hemlock,  both  exter- 
nally and  internally,  as  directed  in  the  fcirrhous 
tefticle. 

For  the  difperfion  of  a bubo,  a number  of  leeches  applied 
to  the  part  affedted  will  be  found  equally  efficacious  as  in  the  in- 
flamed tefticle. 
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Chancres  are  fuperficial,  callous,  eating  ulcers ; 
which  may  happen  either  with  or  without  a gonor- 
rhoea. They  are  commonly  feated  about  the  glans, 
and  make  their  appearance  in  the  following  man- 
ner: Firft  a little  red  pimple  arifes,  which  loon  be- 
comes pointed  at  top,  and  is  filled  with  a whitifti 
matter  inclining  to  yellow.  This  pimple  is  hot,  and 
itches  generally  before  it  breaks  : afterwards  it  de- 
generates into  an  obftinate  ulcer,  the  bottom  of 
which  is  ufually  covered  with  a vifcid  mucus,  and 
whofe  edges  gradually  become  hard  and  callous. 
Sometimes  the  firft  appearance  refembles  a ftmple 
excoriation  of  the  cuticle  ; which,  however,  if  the 
caufe  be  venereal,  foon  becomes  a true  chancre. 

A chancre  is  fometimes  a primary  affedtion,  but 
it  is  much  oftener  fymptomatic,  and  is  the  mark  of 
a confirmed  lues.  Primary  chancres  difcover  them- 
felves  loon  after  impure  coition,  and  are  generally 
feated  in  parts  covered  with  a thin  cuticle,  as  the 
lips,  the  nipples  of  women,  the  glans  ■penis  of  men, 
&c.  * 

When  a chancre  appears  foon  after  impure  coi- 
tion, its  treatment  is  nearly  fimilar  to  that  of  the 
virulent  gonorrhoea.  The  patient  mull  obferve  the 
cooling  regimen,  lofe  a little  blood,  and  take  fome 
gentle  dofes  of  falts  and  manna.  The  parts  af- 

* When  veneral  ulcers  are  feated  in  the  lips,  the  infeflion 
may  be  communicated  by  killing.  I have  feen  very  obftinate  ve- 
nereal ulcers  in  the  lips,  which  I had  all  the  reafon  in  the  world 
to  believe  were  communicated  in  this  manner,  . 

Nurfes  ought  to  beware  of  fuckling  infetted  children,  or  hav- 
ing their  breafts  drawn  by  perfons  tainted  with  the  venereal  dii- 
eafe.  This  caution  is  peculiarly  neceflary  for  nurfes  who  reft  e 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  great  towns. 

. fedled 
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fefted  ought  frequently  to  be  bathed,  or  rather 
foaked,  in  warm  milk  and  water,  and,  if  the  in- 
flammation be  great,  an  emollient  poultice  or  ca- 
taplafm  may  be  applied  to  them.  This  courfe  will, 
in  moll  cafes,  be  fufficient  to  abate  the  inflam- 
mation, and  prepare  the  patient  for  the  ufe  of  mer- 
cury. 

Symptomatic  chancres  are  commonly  accompa- 
nied with  ulcers  in  the  throat,  oodturnal  pains, 
fcurvy  eruptions  about  the  roots  of  the  hair,  and 
other  fymptoms  of  a confirmed  lues.  Though  they 
may  be  feated  in  any  of  the  parts  mentioned  above, 
they  commonly  appear  upon  the  private  parts,  or 
the  infide  of  the  thigh.  They  are  alfo  lefs  painful, 
but  frequently  much  larger  and  harder  than  pri- 
mary chancres.  As  their  cure  muft  depend  upon 
that  of  the  pox,  of  which  they  are  only  a fymp- 
tom,  we  fhall  take  no  further  notice  of  them,  till 
we  come  to  treat  of  a confirmed  lues  *. 

Thus  we  have  related  moft  of  the  fymptoms  which 
accompany  or  fucceed  a violent  gonorrhoea,  and 
have  alfo  given  a fhort  view  of  their  proper  treat- 
ment ; there  are,  however,  feveral  others  which 
fometimes  attend  this  dileafe,  as  a firangury  or  ob- 
firu&ion  of  urine,  zpbymojis,  paraphymojis , &c. 

A ftrangury  may  be  occafioned  either  by  a fpaf- 
modic  conflridtion,  or  an  inflammation  of  the  ure- 
thra and  parts  about  the  neck  of  the  bladder.  In 
the  former  cafe,  the  patient  begins  to  void  his  urine 
with  tolerable  eafe ; but,  as  foon  as  it  touches  the 
galled  or  inflamed  urethra,  a fubden  conftri&ion 
takes  place,  and  the  urine  is  voided  by  fpurts,  and 
fometimes  by  drops  only.  When  the  firangury  is 

f 1 h?ve  found  it  anfwer  extremely  well  to  fprinkle  chancres 
twice  3-clay  with  calomel.  This  will  often  perform  a cure  with- 
out  any  other  application  whatever.  If  the  chancres  are  upon  the 
g!ans?  they  may  be  wa/hed  with  milk  and  water,  a little  warm, 
and  afterwards  the  calomel  may  be  applied  as  above. 


owing 
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owing  to  an  inflammation  about  the  neck  of  the 
bladder,  there  is  a conftant  heat  and  uneafinefs  of 
the  part,  a perpetual  defire  to  make  water,  while 
the  patient  can  only  render  a few  drops,  and  a 
troublefome  tenejmus , or  conftant  inclination  to  go 
to  ftool. 

When  the  ftrangury  is  owing  to  fpafm,  fuch  me- 
dicines as  tend  to  dilute  and  blunt  the  falts  of  the 
urine  will  be  proper.  For  this  purpofe,  befides 
the  common  diluting  liquors,  foft  and  cooling 
emulfions,  fweetened  with  the  fyrup  of  poppies, 
may  be  ufed.  Should  thefe  not  have  the  defired 
effedt,  bleeding,  and  emollient  fomentations,  will 
be  neceflary. 

When  the  complaint  is  evidently  owing  to  an 
inflammation  about  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  bleed- 
ing muft  be  more  liberally  performed,  and  re- 
peated according  to  the  urgency  of  the  fymptoms. 
After  bleeding,  if  the  ftrangury  ftill  continues,  loft 
clyfters,  with  a proper  quantity  of  laudanum  in 
them,  may  be  adminiftered,  and  emollient  foment- 
ations applied  to  the  region  of  the  bladder.  At 
the  fame  time,  the  patient  may  take  every  four 
hours  a tea-cupful  of  barley-water,  to  an  Englifh 
pint  of  which  fix  ounces  of  the  fyrup  of  marlh- 
mallows,  four  ounces  of  the  oil  of  fweet  almonds, 
and  half  an  ounce  of  nitre,  may  be  added.  If  thefe 
remedies  fliould  not  relieve  the  complaint,  and  a 
total  fuppreflion  of  urine  fliould  come  on,  bleedi-ng 
muft  be  repeated,  and  the  patient  fet  in  a warm 
bath  up  to  the  middle.  It  will  be  proper  in  this 
cafe  to  difcontinue  the  diuretics,  and  to  draw  off 
the  water  with  a catheter ; but  as  the  patient  is  iel- 
dom  able  to  bear  its  being  introduced,  we  would 
rather  recommend  the  ufe  of  mild  bougies.  Thefe 
often  lubricate  the  paffage,  and  greatly  facilitate 
the  difcharge  of  urine.  Whenever  they  begin  to 
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fti mul ate  or  give  any  uneaflnefs,  they  may  be  with- 
drawn. 

The  phymofis  is  fuch  a conftridtion  of  the  prepuce 
over  the  glans,  as  hinders  it  from  being  drawn 
backwards ; the  paraphymofis , on  the  contrary,  is 
fuch  a conftri&ion  of  the  prepuce  behind  the  glans, 
as  hinders  it  from  being  brought  forward. 

The  treatment  of  thefe  fymptoms  is  fo  nearly  the 
fame  with  that  of  the  virulent  gonorrhoea,  that  we 
have  no  occafion  to  enlarge  upon  it.  In  general, 
bleeding,  purging,  poultices,  and  emollient  fo- 
mentations are  fufHcient.  Should  thefe,  however, 
fail  of  removing  the  ftridture,  and  the  parts  be 
threatened  with  a mortification,  twenty  or  thirty 
grains  of  ipecacuanha,  and  one  grain  of  emetic 
tartar,  may  be  given  for  a vomit,  and  may  be 
worked  off  with  warm  water  or  thin  gruel. 

It  fometimes  happens,  that,  in  fpite  of  all  en- 
deavours to  the  contrary,  the  inflammation  goes  on, 
and  fymptoms  of  a beginning  mortification  appear. 
When  this  is  the  cafe,  the  prepuce  mull  be  fcari- 
fied  with  a lancet,  and,  if  necefiary,  divided,  in 
order  to  prevent  a ftrangulation,  and  fet  the  im- 
prifoned  glans  at  liberty.  We  fhall  not  defcribe 
the  manner  of  performing  this  operation,  as  it 
ought  always  to  be  done  by  a furgeon.  When  a 
mortification  has  actually  taken  place,  it  wiil  be 
necefiary,  befides  performing  the  above  operations, 
to  foment  the  parts  frequently  with  cloths  wruno- 
out  of  a ftrong  deco&ion  of  camomile  flowers  and 
bark,  and  to  give  the  patient  a drachm  of  the  bark 
in  powder  every  two  or  three  hours. 

Wnh  regard  to  the  priapi/m , chordee,  and  other 
diftortions  of  th z penis,  their  treatment  is  no  way 
different  from  that  of  the  gonorrhoea.  When  they 
prove  very  troublefomq,  the  patient  may  take  a few 
drops  of  laudanum  at  n'ight,  efpecially  after  the 
operation  of  a purgative  through  the  day. 
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We  have  hitherto  treated  of  thofe  affedions  in 
which  the  venereal  poifon  is  luppofed  to  be  confined 
chiefly  to  the  particular  part  by  which  it  was  re- 
ceived, and  fhall  next  take  a view  of  the  lues  in  its 
confirmed  fiate;  that  is,  when  the  poifon  isadually 
received  into  the  blood,  and,  circulating  with  it 
through  every  part  of  the  body,  mixes  with  the 
feveral  fecretions,  and  renders  the  whole  habit 
tainted. 

The  fymptoms  of  a confirmed  lues  are,  buboes 
in  the  groin,  pains  of  the  head  and  joints,  which 
are  peculiarly  troublefome  in  the  night,  or  when 
the  patient  is  warm  in  bed  ; lcabs  and  fcurfs  in  va- 
rious parts  of  the  body,  efpecially  on  the  head,  of 
a yellowifh  colour,  refembling  a honey-comb;  cor- 
roding ulcers  in  various  parts  of  the  body,  which 
generally  begin  about  the  throat,  from  whence  they 
creep  gradually,  by  the  palate,  towards  the  carti- 
lage of  the  nofe,  which  they  deftroy  ; excrefcences 
or  exoftofes  arife  in  the  middle  of  the  bones,  and 
their  fpongy  ends  become  brittle,  and  break  upon 
the  leaft  accident ; at  ocher  times  they  are  loft,  and 
bend  like  wax  ; the  conglobate  glands  become  hard 
and  callous,  and  form  in  the  neck,  armpits,  groin, 
and  mefentery,  hard  moveable  tumours,  like  the 
king’s  evil  ; tumours  of  different  kinds  are  like- 
wife* formed  in  the  lymphatic  veflels,  tendons,  liga- 
ments, and  nerves,  as  the  gummata , ganglia , nodes , 
tophs,  &c.j  the  eyes  are  affeded  with  itching,  pain, 
rednefs,  and  fometifnes  with  total  blindneis,  and 
the  ears  with  a finging  noife,  pain,  and  deafnefs, 
w hilft  their  internal  lubftance  is  exulcerated  and 
rendered  carious ; at  length  all  the  animal,  vital. 
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and  natural  functions  are  depraved  ; the  face  be- 
comes pale  and  livid  ; the  body  emaciated  and  un- 
fit for  motion,  and  the  miferable  patient  falls  into 
an  atrophy  or  wafting  confumption. 

Women  have  fymptoms  peculiar  to  the  fex ; as 
cancers  of  the  breaft ; a fuppreftion  or  overflowing 
of  the  menfes ; the  whites ; hyfteric  affeftions  ; an 
inflammation,  abfcefs,  fchirrhus,  gangrene,  cancer, 
or  ulcer  of  the  womb  ; they  are  generally  either 
barren  or  fubjedt  to  abortion  ; or,  if  they  bring 
children  into  the  world,  they  have  an  univerfal  ery- 
fipelas,  are  half  rotten,  and  covered  with  ulcers. 

Such  is  the  catalogue  of  fymptoms  attending  this 
dreadful  difeafe  in  its  confirmed  ftate.  Indeed,  they 
are  leldom  all  to  be  met  with  in  the  fame  perfon, 
or  at  the  fame  time;  fo  many  of  them,  however, 
are  generally  prefent  as  are  fufficient  to  alarm  the 
patient ; and  if  he  has  reafon  to  fufpedt  the  infedlion 
is  lurking  in  his  body,  he  ought  immediately  to 
fet  about  the  expulfion  of  it,  otherwife  the  moft 
tragical  conlequences  will  enfue. 

1 he  only  certain  remedy  hitherto  known  in  Eu- 
rope, for  the  cure  of  this  difeafe,  is  mercury,  which 
may  be  ufed  in  a great  variety  of  forms,  with  nearly 
' *"ame  fuccefs*.  Some  time  ago  it  was  reckoned 
impoffible  to  cure  a confirmed  lues  without  a fali- 
vation.  This  method  is  now  however  pretty  ge- 
nerally laid  afide,  and  mercury  is  found  to  be  as 
efficacious,  or  rather  more  fo,  in  expelling  the  ve- 
nereal poifon,  when  adminiftered  in  fuch  a manner 
as  not  to  run  off  by  the  falivary  glands. 

Though  many  are  of  opinion,  that  the  mercu- 
ria  ointment  is  as  efficacious  as  any  other  prepa- 
ration of  that  mineral;  yet  experience  has  taught 
me  to  think  otherwife.  1 have  often  feen  the  moft 
o mate  venereal  cafes,  where  great  quantities  of 
mercurial  ointment  had  been  ufed  in  vain,  yield  to 
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the  faline  preparations  of  mercury.  Nor  am  I 
lingular  in  this  opinion.  Mr.  Clare,  an  eminenc 
furgeon  of  this  city,  allures  me,  that  for  fome 
time  paft  he  has  employed,  in  venereal  cafes,  a 
faline  preparation  of  mercury  with  molt  happy 
fuccefs.  This  preparation,  rubbed  with  a fuf- 
ficient  quantity  of  any  mild  powder,  he  applies, 
in  fmall  portions,  to  the  tongue,  where,  with  a 
gentle  degree  of  fridion,  it  is  immediately  ab- 
forbed,  and  produces  its  full  effcd  upon  the  fyf- 
tem,  without  doing  the  lead  injury  to  the  ftomach 
or  bowels;  a matter  of  the  greateft  importance  in 
the  application  of  this  molt  ad'ive  and  powerful 
remedy. 

It  is  impoffible  to  afcertain  either  the  exad  quan- 
tity of  medicines  that  mult  be  taken,  or  the  time 
they  ought  to  be  continued,  in  order  to  peiiorm  a 
cure.  Thefe  will  ever  vary  according  to  the  con- 
ditution  of  the  patient,  the  feafon  of  the  year,  the 
degree  of  infedion,  the  time  it  has  lodged  in  the 
body,  &c.  But  though  it  is  difficult,  as  Aftruc  ob- 
ferves,  to  determine  a priori , what  quantity  of  mer- 
cury will,  in  the  whole,  be  neceilary  to  cure  this 
diftemper  completely;  yet  it  may  be  judged  of  * 
Wfteriori , from  the  abatement  and  ceafing  of  the 
fymptoms.  The  fame  author  adds,  that  commonly 
not  lefs  than  two  ounces  of  the  ftrong  mercurial 
ointment  is  fufficient,  and  not  more  than  three  or 


four  ounces  necefiary.  . , . , 

The  only  chemical  preparation  of  mercury  which 

we  fli all  take  notice  of,  is  the  corrofive  fubli-  ^ 
mate.  This  was  fome  time  ago  brought  into  ule 
for  the  venereal  difeafe,  in  Germany,  by  the  illuf- 
trious  Baron  Van  Swieten  ; and  was  foon  after  in- 
traduced  into  Britain  by  the  learned  S,r  John 
Pringle,  at  that  time  phyfician  to  the  army,  i he 
nretlfod  of  giving  it  is  as  follows  ; One  gram  of 
corrofive  ftiblimate  is  diflolved  in  two  ounces  o 
French  brandy  or  malt  fpirits;  and  of  this  folution. 
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an  ordinary  table-fpoonful,  or  the  quantity  of  half 
an  ounce,  is  to  betaken  twice  a-day,  and  to  be 
continued  as  long  as  any  fymptoms  of  the  diforder 
remain.  To  thofe  whofe  flomach  cannot  bear  the 
folution,  the  fublimate  may  be  given  in  form  of 
pill  *. 

Several  roots,  woods,  and  barks,  have  been  re- 
commended for  curing  the  venereal  difeafe  •,  but 
none  of  them  have  been  found,  upon  experience,  to 
anfwer  the  high  encomiums  which  had  been  be- 
llowed upon  them.  Though  no  one  of  thefe  is  to 
be  depended  upon  alone,  yet,  when  joined  with 
mercury,  fome  of  them  are  found  to  be  very  bene- 
ficial in  promoting  a cure.  One  of  the  beft  we 
know  yet  is  farfaparilla,  which  may  be  prepared 
and  taken  according  to  the  dire&ions  in  the  Ap- 
pendix -j** 

The  mezereon-root  is  likewife  found  to  be  a 
powerful  affiftant  to  the  fublimate,  or  any  other 
mercurial.  It  may  either  be  ufed  along  with  the 
farfaparilla,  as  dire&ed  in  the  Appendix,  or  by  it- 
felf.  Thofe  who  choofe  to  ufe  the  mezereon  by 
itfelf,  may  boil  an  ounce  of  the  frefli  bark,  taken 
from  the  root,  in  twelve  Englifh  pints  of  water  to 
eight,  adding  towards  the  end  an  ounce  of  li- 
quorice. The  dofe  of  this  is  the  fame  as  of  the 
decoftion  of  farfaparilla. 

We  have  been  told  that  the  natives  of  America 
cure  the  venereal  difeafe,  in  every  ftage,  by  a de- 

* The  fublimate  may  be  given  in  diftilled  water,  or  any  other 
liquid  that  the  patient  choofes.  I commonly  order  ten  grains  to 
be  diffolved  in  an  ounce  of  the  fpirit  of  wine,  for  the  conveniency 
of  carriage,  and  let  the  patient  take  twenty  or  thirty  drops  of  it 
night  and  morning  in  half  a glafs  of  brandy  or  other  fpirits.  Mr. 
Debraw,  an  ingenious  chymift  of  this  place,  informs  me,  that 
he  prepares  a fait  of  mercury  much  more  mild  and  gentle  in  its 
operation  than  the  fublimate,  though  equally  efficacious. 

f See  Appendix,  DecoEi.  of  farfaparilla. 
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codion  of  the  root  of  a plant  called  the  Lobelia. 
It  is  ufed  either  frefh  or  dried  ; but  we  have  no 
certain  accounts  with  regard  to  the  proportion. 
Sometimes  they  mu:  other  roots  with  it,  as  thofe  of 
the  ranunculus,  the  ceanothus,  &c.  ; but  whether 
thefe  are  defigned  to  difguife  or  affift  it,  is  doubt- 
ful. The  patient  takes  a large  draught  of  the  de- 
coftion  early  in  the  morning,  and  continues  to  ufe 
it  for  his  ordinary  drink  through  the  day*. 

Many  other  roots  and  woods  might  be  mentioned 
which  have  been  extolled  for  curing  the  venereal 
difeafe,  as  the  china-root,  the  roots  of  foap-worr, 
burdock,  &c.  as  alfo  the  wood  of  guaiacum  and 
faffafras;  but  as  none  of  thefe  have  been  found  to 
pofifefs  virtues  fuperior  to  thofe  already  mentioned, 
we  fh all,  for  the  fake  of  brevity,  pafs  them  over, 
and  fhall  conclude  our  obfervations  on  this  difeafe, 
with  a few  general  remarks  concerning  the  proper 
management  of  the  patient,  and  the  nature  of  the 
infedtion. 

* Though  we  are  dill  very  much  in  the  dark  with  regard  to 
the  method  of  curing  this  difeafe  among  the  natives  of  America, 
yet  it  is  generally  affirmed,  that  they  do  cure  it  with  fpeed,  fafety, 
and  fuccefs,  and  that  without  the  lead  knowledge  of  mercury. 
Hence  it  becomes  an  objeft  of  confiderable  importance  to  dif- 
cover  their  method  of  cure.  This  might  furely  be  done  by 
making  trials  of  the  various  plants  which  are  found  in  thofe 
parts,  and  particularly  of  fuch  as  the  natives  are  known  to  make 
ufe  of.  All  people  in  a rude  date  take  their  medicines  chiefly 
from  the  vegetable  kingdom,  and  are  often  pofleffed  of  valuable 
fecrets  with  regard  to  the  virtues  of  plants,  of  which  more  en- 
lightened nations  are  ignorant.  Indeed  we  make  no  doubt  but 
fome  plants  of  our  own  growth,  were  proper  pains  taken  todif- 
cover  them,  would  be  found  as  efficacious  in  curing  the  venereal 
difeafe  as  thofe  of  America.  It  mud  however  be  remembered, 
rhac  what  will  cure  the  venereal  difeafe  in  one  country,  will  not 
always  be  found  to  have  equal  fuccefs  in  another. 
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GENERAL  OBSERVATIONS. 

The  condition  of  the  patient  ought  always  to 
be  confidered  previous  to  his  entering  upon  a 
courfe  of  mercury  in  any  form.  It  would  be 
equally  rafh  and  dangerous  to  adminifter  mercury 
to  a perfon  labouring  under  any  violent  acute  dif- 
eafe,  as  a putrid  fever,  pleurify,  peripneumony,  or 
the  like.  It  would  likewife  be  dangerous  in  fome 
chronic  cafes ; as  a How  hedic  fever,  or  the  1 aft 
ftage  of  a confumption.  Sometimes,  however, 
thefe  difeafes  proceed  from,  a confirmed  lues  5 in 
which  cafe  it  will  be  neceffary  to  give  mercury.  In 
chronic  difeafes  of  a lefs  dangerous  nature,  as  the 
afthma,  the  gravel,  and  fuch  like,  mercury,  if  ne- 
ceffary,  may  be  fafely  adminiftered.  If  the  pa- 
tient’s ftrength  has  been  greatly  exhaufted  by  fick- 
nefs,  labour,  abftinence,  or  any  other  caufe,  the 
ufe  of  mercury  muft  be  poftponed,  till  by  time, 
reu,  and  a nourishing  diet,  it  can  be  fufficiently 
reftored. 

Mercury  ought  not  to  be  adminiftered  to  women 
during  the  menftrual  flux,  or  when  the  period  is 
near  at  hand.  Neither  fliould  it  be  given  in  the 
laft  ftage- of  pregnancy.  If,  however,  the  woman 
be  not  near  the  time  of  her  delivery,  and  circum- 
stances render  it  neceflary,  mercury  may  be  given 
but  in  fmaller  dofes,  and  at  greater  intervals  than 
u ual ; with  thefe  precautions,"  both  the  mother  and 
child  may  be  cured  at  the  fame  time  ; if  nor,  the  . 

iforder  will  at  lead  be  kept  from  growing  worle, 
till  the  woman  be  brought  to  bed,  and  fufficiently 
recovered,  when  a more  effectual  method  may  be - 
purfued  whieh,  if  fhe  fuckles  her  child,  will  in 
ail  probability,  be  Efficient  for  the  cure  of  both. 

k 1 2 Mercury 
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Mercury  ought  always  to  be  adminiftered  to  in- 
fants with  the  greateft  caution.  Their  tender  con- 
dition unfits  them  for  fupporting  a falivation,  and 
makes  it  necefiary  to  adminifter  even  the  mildeft 
preparations  of  mercury  to  them  with  a fparing 
hand.  A fimilar  condudt  is  recommended  in  the 
treatment  of  old  perfons,  who  have  the  misfortune 
to  labour  under  a confirmed  lues.  No  doubt  the 
infirmities  of  age  muft  render  people  lefs  able  to 
undergo  the  fatigues  of  a falivation  : but  this,  as 
was  formerly  obferved,  is  never  necefiary  ; befides, 
we  have  generally  found,  that  mercury  had  much 
lefs  effedt  upon  very  old  perfons  than  on  thofe  who 


were  younger.  . 

Hy fieri c and  hypochondriac  perfons,  and  iuch 
as  are  fubjedt  to  an  habitual  diarrhoea  or  dyfentery, 
or  to  frequent  and  violent  attacks  of  the  epilepfj , 
or  who  are  affiidted  with  the  fcrophula,  or  the  fcur- 
vy,  ought  to  be  cautious  in  the  ufe  of  mercury. 
Where  any  one  of  thefe  diforders  prevails,  it  ought 
either,  if  pofiible,  to  be  cured,  or  at  leaft  palliated, 
before  the  patient  enters  upon  a courfe  of  mercury. 
When  this  cannot  be  done,  the  mercury  mult  be 
adminiftered  in  fmaller  dofes,  and  at  longer  inter- 
vals than  ufual. 

The  moft  proper  feafo ns  for  entering  upon  a 
courfe  of  mercury,  are  the  fpring  and  autumn, 
when  the  air  is  of  a moderate  warmth.  If  the  cir- 
cumftances  of  the  cafe,  however,  will  not  admit  of 
delay,  we  muft  not  defer  the  cure  on  account  of  the 
feafon,  but  muft  adminifter  the  mercury  s taking 
care  at  the  fame  time  to  keep  the  patient  s cham- 
ber warmer  or  cooler,  according  as  the  feafon  of 


the  year  requires.  , . , 

The  next  thins  to  be  confidered  is  the  prepara- 
tion necefiary  to  be  obferved  before  we  Pr0“e 
to  adminifter  a courfe  of  mercury.  Some  lay  great 
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ftrefs  upon  this  circumftance,  obferving,  that  by 
previoufly  relaxing  the  veflels,  and  corredting  any 
diforder  which  may  happen  to  prevail  in  the  blood, 
not  only  the  mercury  will  bedifpoied  to  a<5t  more 
kindly,  but  many  other  inconveniencies  will  be 
prevented. 

We -have  already  recommended  bleeding  and 
gentle  purges,  previous  to  the  adminiftration  of 
mercury,  and  fhail  only  now  add,  that  thefe  are  al- 
ways to  be  repeated  according  to  the  age,  ftrength, 
conftitution,  and  other  circumftances  of  the  pa- 
rienr.  Afterwards,  if  it  can  be  conveniently  done, 
the  patient  ought  to  bathe  once  or  twice  a-day,  for 
a few  days,  in  lukewarm  water.  His  diet  in  the 
mean  time  muff  be  light,  moift,  and  cooling. 
Wine,  and  all  heating  liquors,  alfo  violent  bodily 
exercife,  and  all  great  exertions  of  the  mind,  are 
carefully-to  be  avoided. 

A proper  regimen  is  Jikewife  to  be  obferved  by 
fuch  as  are  under  a courfe  of  mercury.  Inatten- 
tion to  this  not  only  endangers  the  patient’s  life, 
but  often  alfo  difappoints  him  of  a cure.  A much 
fmaller  quantity  of  mercury  will  be  fufficient  for 
the  cure  of  a perfon  who  lives  low,  keeps  warm, 
and  avoids  all  manner  of  excefs,  than  of  one  who 
cannot  endure  to  put  the  fmalleft  reftraint  upon  his 
appetites:  indeed  it  but  rarely  happens  that  fuch 
are  thoroughly  cured. 

_ There  is  hardly  any  thing  of  more  importance, 
either  for  preventing  or  removing  venereal  infec- 
tion, than  cleanlinefs.  By  an  early  attention  to 
this,  the  infedtion  might  often  be  prevented  from 
entering  the  body  ; and,  where  it  has  already  ta- 
ken place,  its  effects  may  be  greatly  mitigated. 
The  moment  any  perfon  has  reafon  to  fufpedt  that 
he  has  received  the  infection,  he  ought  to  wafh  the 
parts  with  water  and  fpirits,  Iweet  oil,  or  milk  and 
water  j a fmall  quantity  of  thelaft  may  likewife  be 
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injected  up  the  urethra,  if  it  can  be  conveniently 
done.  Whether  this  difeafe  at  firfb  took  its  rife 
from  dirtinefs  is  hard  to  fay-,  but  wherever  tha$ 
prevails,  the  infection  is  found  in  its  greateft  de- 
gree of  virulence,  which  gives  ground  to  believe 
that  a drift  attention  to  cleanlinefs  would  go  far  to- 
wards extirpating  it  altogether*. 

When  the  venereal  difeafe  has  been  neglefted,  or 
improperly  treated,  it  often  becomes  a diforder  of 
the  habit.  In  this  cafe  the  cure  mud  be  attempted 
by  redoratives,  as  a milk  diet,  the  decoftion  of 
farfaparilla,  *ind  fuch  like,  to  which  mercury  may 
be  occadonally  added.  It  is  a common  praftice  in 
North  Britain  to  fend  fuch  patients  to  drink  goat- 
whey.  This  is  a very  proper  plan,  provided  the 

* I have  not  only  often  feen  a recent  infection  carried  off  in  a 
few  days  by  means  of  cleanlinefs,  v.z.  bathing,  fomentations,  in- 
jedlions,  &c.  but  have  likewife  found  it  of  the  greateft  advantage 
in  the  more  advanced  ftages  of  the  difeafe.  Of  this  1 had  lately 
a very  remarkable  inftance,  in  a man  w'nofe  penis  was  almolt 
wholly  coniumecl  by  venereal  ulcers;  the  matter  had  been  al- 
lowed to  continue  on  the  fores,  without  any  care  having  been 
taken  to  clean  them,  .till,  notwiihltanding  the  ufe  of  mercury 
and  other  medicines,  it  had  produced  the  effedts  above  men- 
tioned. 1 ordered  warm  milk  and  water  to  be  injedled  three  or 
four  times  a-day  into  all  the  linuous  ulcers,  in  order  to  waff  out 
the  matter;  after  which  they  were  ftuffed  with  dry  lint  to  abforb 
the  frefh  matter  as  it  was  generated,  The  patient  at  the  fame 
time  took  every  day  half  a grain  of  the  corrofive  fublimate  of 
mercury,  diffolved  in  an  ounce  of  brandy,  and  drank  an  Er.glilh 
quart  of  the  decodlion  of  farfaparilla.  By  this  treatment,  in  about 
fix  weeks,  he  was  perfectly  cured  ; and,  what  was  very  remark- 
able, a part  of  the  penis  was  adtually  regenerated. 

Dodtor  Gilchrift  has  given  an  account  of  a fpecies  of  the  lues 
•venerea  which  prevails  in  the  weft  of  Scotland,  to  which  the  na- 
tives give  the  name  of  Sibbins  or  Si-wins,  The  Dodtor  obferves, 
that  the  fpreading  of  this  dileafe  is  chiefly  owing  to  a neglect  of 
cleanlinefs,  and  feems  to  think,  that  by  due  attention  to  that 
•virtue,  it  might  be  extirpated.  The  treatment  of  this  dileafe  is 
fimilar  to  that  of  a confirmed  lues  or  pox.  1 he  jaws,  a difeafe 
which  is  now  very  common  both  in  America  and  the  Weft  India 
iilands,  may  alio  be  cured  in  the  fame  manner.  . 

ipfection 
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infe&ion  has  been  totally  eradicated  before-hand  ; 
but  when  that  is  not  the  cafe,  and  the  patient  trufts 
to  the  whey  for  finiffiing  his  cure,  he  will  often  be 
difappointed.  I have  frequently  known  the  dif- 
eafe  return  with  all  its  virulence  after  a courfe  of 
goat-whey,  even  when  that  courfe  had  been  thought 
quite  fufficient  for  completing  the  cure. 

One  of  the  molt  unfortunate  circumflances  at- 
tending patients  in  this  difeafe,  is  the  neceffity  they 
are  often  laid  under  of  hurrying  the  cure.  This  in- 
duces them  to  take  medicine  too  fall,  and  to  leave  it 
off  too  foon.  A few  grains  more  of  medicine,  or 
a few  days  longer  confinement,  would  often  be 
fufficient  to  perfect  the  cure;  whereas,  by  negledt 
of  thefe,  a fmall  degree  of  virulence  is  Fill  left  in 
the  humours,  which  gradually  vitiates,  and  at 
length  contaminates  the  whole  mafs.  To  avoid 
this,  we  would  advife,  that  the  patient  fhould  ne- 
ver leave  off  taking  medicine  immediately  upon 
the  difappearing  of  the  fymptoms,  but  continue  it 
for  fome  time  after,  gradually  leffening  the  quan- 
tity, till  there  is  fufficient  ground  to  believe  that 
the  difeafe  is  entirely  eradicated. 

It  is  not  only  difficult,  but  abfolutely  impoffible, 
to  afeertain  the  exa6t  degree  of  virulence  that  may 
attend  the  difeafe;  for  which  reafon  it  will  always 
be  a much  fafer  rule  to  continue  the  ule  of  medi- 
cine too  long,  than  to  leave  it  off  too  foon.  This 
feems  to  be  the  leading  maxim  of  a modern  prac- 
titioner of  fome  note  for  the  venereal  difeafe,  who 
always  orders  his  patient  to  perform  a quarantine 
of  at  leafl  forty  days,  during  which  time  he  takes 
forty  bottles  of,  I fuppofe,  a ffrong  deco&ion  of 
farfapanlla,  or  fome  other  anti-venereal  fimple. 
vV  hoevei  takes  this  method,  and  adds  a fufficient 
quantity  of  corrofive  fublimate,  or  fome  other 
active  preparation  of  mercury  to  the  decodion,  will 
Icldom  fail  to  cure  a confirmed  lues. 

LI  4 
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It  is  peculiarly  unfortunate  for  the  cure  of  this 
difeafe,  that  not  one  in  ten  of  thofe  who  contract 
it,  are  either  able  or  willing  to  fubmit  to  a proper 
plan  of  regimen.  The  patient  is  willing  to  take 
medicine  j but  he  muft  follow  his  bufinefs,  and,  to 
prevent  fufpicions,  muft  eat  and  drink  like  the  reft 
of  the  family.  This  is  the  true  fource  of  nine- 
tenths  of  all  the  mifchief  arifing  from  the  vene- 
real difeafe.  I never  knew  the  cure  attended  with 
any  great  difficulty  or  danger  where  the  patient 
ftridftly  followed  the  phyfician’s  advice:  but  a vo- 
lume would  not  be  fufficient  to  point  out  the  dread- 
ful confequences  which  proceed  from  an  oppofite 
condudl.  jScirrhous  tefticles,  ulcerous  fore  throats, 
madnefs,  confumptions,  carious  bones,  and  a rot- 
ten progeny,  are  a few  of  the  bleftings  derived  from 
this  fource. 

There  is  a fpecies  of  falfe  reafoning,  with  regard 
to  this  difeafe,  which  proves  fatal  to  many.  A 
perfon  of  a found  constitution  contrails  a flight 
degree  of  the  diforder.  He  gets  well  without 
taking  any  great  care,  or  ufing  much  medicine, 
and  hence  concludes  that  this  will  always  be  the 
cafe.  The  next  time  the  difeafe  occurs,  though 
ten  times  more  virulent,  he  purlues  the  fame  courle, 
and  his  conftitution  is  ruined.  Indeed,  the  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  virulence  in  the  fmall-pox  are  not 
greater  than  this  difeale,  though,  as  the  learned 
Sydenham  obferves,  in  fome  cafes  the  moft  fkilful 
phyficians  cannot  cure,  and  in  others  the  moft  ig- 
norant old  woman  cannot  kill  the  patient  in  that 
diforder.  Though  a good  conftitution  is  always  in 
favour  of  the  patient,  yet  too  great  ftrefs  may  be 
laid  upon  it.  It  does  not  appear  from  obfervation, 
that  the  moft  robuft  conftitution  is  able  to  over- 
come the  virulence  of  the  venereal  contagion,  after 

it  has  got  into  the  habit.  In  this  cafe  a proper 
° courle 
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courfe  of  medicine  is  always  indifpenfably  need- 

far  v.  c 1 

Although  it  is  impoffible,  on  account  of  the 

different  degrees  of  virulence,  bzc.  to  lay  down 
fixed  and  certain  rules  for  the  cure  of  this  difeafe, 
yet  the  following  general  plan  will  always  be  found 
fafe,  and  often  i'uccefsful,  viz.  to  bleed  and  admi- 
nifter  gentle  purges  with  diuretics  during  the  in- 
flammatory ftate,  and  as  foon  as  the  fymptoms  of 
inflammation  are  abated,,  to  adrninitier  mercury,  in 
any  form  that  may  be  mo  ft  agreeable  to  the  patient. 
The  fame  medicine,  affified  by  the  decodion  of 
farfaparilla, , and  a proper  regimen,  will  not  only 
fecure  the  conftitu.tion  againft  the  further  progrefs 
of  a confirmed  pox,  but  will  generally  perform  a 
complete  cure. 


CHAP.  XLVIII. 

DISEASES  OF  WOMEN. 

U70MEN,  in  all  civilized  nations,  have  the 

*  *  * management  of  domeftic  affairs,  and  it  is  very 
proper  they  fhould,  as  Nature  has  made  them  lefs 
fit  for  the  more  adive  and  laborious  employments. 
This  indulgence,  however,  is  generally  carried  too 
far;  and  females,  inftead  of  being  benefited  by  it, 
are  greatly  injured,  from  the  wane  of  exercife  and 
free  air.  To  be  fatisfied  of  this,  one  need  only 
compare  the  frefh  and  ruddy  looks  of  a milk  maid, 
with  the  pale  complexion  of  thofe  females  whole 
whole  time  is  fpent  within  doors.  Though  Na- 
ture has  made  an  evident  diftindion  between  the 
male  and  female  with  regard  to  bodily  ftrength  and 
vigour,  yet  fhe  certainly  never  meant,  cither  that 

the 
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the  one  fhould  be  always  without,  or  the  other  al- 
ways within  dbors. 

The  confinement  of  females,  befides  hurting 
their  figure  and  complexion,  relaxes  their  folids, 
weakens  their  minds,  and  diforders  all  the  func- 
tions of  the  body.  Hence  proceed  obftru&ions, 
indigeftion,  flatulence,  abortions,  and  the  whole 
train  of  nervous  diforders.  Thefe  not  only  unfit 
women  for  being  mothers  and  nurfes,  but  often 
render  them  whimfical  and  ridiculous.  A found 
mind  depends  fo  much  upon  a healthy  body,  that 
where  the  latter  is  wanting  the  former  is  rarely  to 
be  found. 

I have  always  obferved,  that  women  who  were 
chiefly  employed  without  doors,  in  the  different 
branches  of  hufbandry,  gardening,  and  the  like, 
were  almofi:  as  hardy  as  their  hufbands,  and  that 
their  children  were  likewife  ftrong  and  healthy. 
But  as  the  bad  effedts  of  confinement  and  inadtivity 
upon  both  fexes  have  been  already  fhewn,  we  fhall 
proceed  to  point  out  thofe  circumftances  in  the 
ftrudture  and  defign  of  females,  which  fubjedt  them 
to  peculiar  difeafes ; the  chief  of  which  are,  their 
monthly  evacuations , j pregnancy , and  child-bearings 
Thefe  indeed  cannot  properly  be  called  difeafes, 
but  from  the  delicacy  of  the  fex,  and  their  being 
often  improperly  managed  in  fuch  fituations,  they 
become  the  fource  of  numerous  calamities. 

OF  THE  MENSTRUAL  DISCHARGE. 

Females  generally  begin  to  menftruate  about  the 
age  of  fifteen,  and  leave  it  off  about  fifty,  which 
renders  thefe  two  periods  the  moft  critical  of  their 
lives.  About  the  firfl  appearance  of  this  diicharge, 
the  conftitution  undergoes  a very  confiderable 
change,  generally  indeed  for  the  better,  though 
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fometimes  for  the  worfe.  The  greateft  care  is  now 
neceffary,  as  the  future  health  and  happinefs  of  the 
female  depends  in  a great  meafure  upon  her  con- 
duct at  this  period  *. 

If  a girl  about  this  time  of  life  be  confined  to 
the  houfe,  kept  conftantly  fitting,  and  neither  al- 
lowed to  romp  about,  nor  employed  in  any  adtive 
bufinefs,  which  gives  exercife  to  the  whole  body, 
ihe  becomes  weak,  relaxed,  and  puny  ; her  blood 
not  being  duly  prepared,  hie  looks  pale  and  wan  ; 
her  health,  fpirits,  and  vigour  decline,  and  fhe 
finks  into  a valetudinarian  for  life.  Such  is  the 
fate  of  numbers  of  thofe  unhappy  females,  who, 
either  from  too  much  indulgence,  or  their  own 
narrow  circumftances,  are,  at  this  critical  period, 
denied  the  benefit  of  exercife  and  free  air. 

A lazy,  indolent  difpofition  proves  likewife  very 
hurtful  to  girls  at  this  period.  One  feldom  meets 
with  complaints  from  obftrudtions  amongft  the 
more  active  and  induftrious  part  of  the  lex  ; where- 
as the  indolent  and  lazy  are  leldom  free  from  them. 
Thefe  are  in  a manner  eaten  up  by  the  chlorofis , or 
green-ficknefs,  and  other  difeafes  of  this  nature. 
We  would  therefore  recommend  it  to  all  who  wilh 
to  efcape  thefe  calamities,  to  avoid  indolence  and 
inactivity,  as  their  greateft  enemies,  and  to  be  as 
much  abroad  In  the  open  air  as  poffible. 

# It  is  the  duty  of  mothers,  and  thofe  who  are  intrufted  with 
the  education  of  girls,  to  inltrutt  them  early  in  the  condudl  and 
management  of  themfelves  at  this  critical  period  of  their  lives, 
halfe  modefty,  inattention,  and  ignorance  of  whar  is  — 
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Another  thing  which  proves  very  hurtful  to  girls 
about  this  period  of  life,  is  unwholefome  food. 
Fond  of  all  manner  of  tralh,  they  often  indulge 
in  it,  till  their  whole  humours  are  quite  vitiated. 
Hence  enfue  indigeftions,  want  of  appetite,  and  a 
numerous  train  of  evils.  If  the  fluids  be  not  duly 
prepared,  it  is  utterly  impoflible  that  the  fecretions 
fhould  go  properly  on.  Accordingly  we  find,  that 
fuch  girls  as  lead  an  indolent  life,  and  eat  great 
quantities  of  trafh,  are  not  only  fubject  to  obfiruc- 
tions  of  the  menjes , but  likewife  to  glandular  obflruc- 
tionsj  as  the  fcrophula,  or  king’s  evil,  &c. 

A dull  difpofition  is  alfo  very  hurtful  to  girls  at 
this  period.  It  is  a rare  thing  to  fee  a fprightly 
girl  who  does  not  enjoy  good  health,  while  the 
grave,  moping,  melancholy  creature,  proves  the 
very  prey  of  vapours  and  hyflerics.  Youth  is  the 
feafon  for  mirth  and  cheerfulnefs.  Let  it  therefore 
be  indulged.  It  is  an  abfolute  duty.  To  lay  in  a 
ftock  of  health  in  time  of  youth,  is  as  neceffary  a 
piece  of  prudence,  as  to  make  provifion  againft  the 
decays  of  old  age.  While,  therefore,  wife  Nature 
prompts  the  happy  youth  to  join  in  fprightly  amufe- 
ments,  let  not  the  fevere  di&ates  of  hoary  age  for- 
bid the  ufeful  impulfe,  nor  damp  with  ferious 
gloom,  the  feafon  deftined  to  mirth  and  innocent 
feftivity. 

Another  thing  very  hurtful  to  females  about  this 
period  of  life  is  ftrait  clothes.  They  are  fond  of  a 
fine  lhape,  and  foolifhly  imagine  that  this  can  be 
acquired  by  lacing  themfelves  tight.  Hence  by 
fqueezing  the  ftomach  and  bowels,  they  hurt  the 
digeftion,  and  occafion  many  incurable  maladies. 
This  error  is  not  indeed  fo  common  as  it  has  been; 
but,  as  fafhions  change,  it  may  come  about  again  : 
we  therefore  think  it  not  improper  to  mention  it.  I 
know  many  females  who,  to  this  day,  feel  the  dire- 
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ful  effefts  of  that  wretched  cuftom  which  prevailed 
fome  years  ago,  of  fqueezing  every  girl  into  as  final  l 
a lize  in  the  middle  as  poffible.  Human  invention 
could  not  poffibly  have  devifed  a pra&ice  more  de- 
ftruttive  to  health. 

After  a female  has  arrived  at  that  period  ot  life 
when  the  menfes  ufually  begin  to  flow,  and  they  do 
not  appear,  but,  on  the  contrary,  her  health  and 
fpirits  begin  to  decline,  we  would  advife,  inflead 
of  fhutting  the  poor  girl  up  in  the  houle,  and 
dofing  her  with  fteel,  aiafoetida,  and  other  nau- 
feous  drugs,  to  place  her  in  a fituation  where  flie 
can  enjoy  the  benefit  of  free  air  and  agieeable 
company.  There  let  her  eat  wholefome  food,  take 
fufficient  exercife,  and  amufe  herfelf  in  the  mofi 
agreeable  manner  ; and  we  have  little  reafon  to 
fear,  but  Nature,  thus  aflifled,  will  do  her  proper 
work.  Indeed  flie  feldom  fails,  unlefs  where  the 
fault  is  on  our  fide. 

This  difcharge  in  the  beginning  is  feldom  fo  in- 
ftantaneous  as  to  furprife  females  unawares.  It  is 
generally  preceded  by  fymptoms  which  foretel  its 
approach  ; as  a fenfe  of  heat,  weight,  and  dull 
pain  in  the  loins  ; diftenfion  and  hardnefs  of  the 
breads ; head-ach  ; lofs  of  appetite  ; laflitude ; pale- 
nefs  of  the  countenance  ; and  fometimes  a flight 
degree  of  fever.  When  thefe  fymptoms  appear 
about  the  age  at  which  the  menftrual  flux  ufually 
begins,  every  thing  fhould  be  carefully  avoided 
which  may  obftrudl  that  neceflary  and  falutary  eva- 
cuation; and  ail  means  ufed  to  promote  it;  as  fit- 
ting frequently  over  the  fleams  of  warm  water* 
drinking  warm  diluting  liquors,  &c. 

After  the  menfes  have  once  begun  to  flow,  the 
greateft  care  fhould  be  taken  to  avoid  every,  thing 
that  may  tend  to  obftrudl  them.  Females  ought 
to  be  exceeding  cautipus  of  what  they  eat  or  drink 
at  the  time  they  are  out  of  order.  Every  thing 

that 
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that  is  cold,  or  apt  to  four  on  the  domach,  ought 
to  be  avoided  ; as  fruit,  butter-milk,  and  fuch 
like.  Fifh,  and  all  kinds  of  food  that  are  hard  of 
digedion,  are  alfo  to  be  avoided.  As  it  is  impof- 
fioie  to  mention  eveiy  thing  that  may  difagree 
with  individuals  at  this  time,  we  would  recom- 
mend it  to  every  female  to  be  very  attentive  to 
what  difagrees  with  herfelf,  and  carefully  to  avoid 
it. 

Cold  is  extremely  hurtful  at  this  particular  pe- 
riod. More  of  the  fex  date  their  difeafes  from 
colds,  caught  while  they  are  out  of  order,  than 
from  all  other  caufes.  This  ought  furely  to  put 
them  upon  their  guard,  and  to  make  them  very 
circumfpecd  in  their  condudi  at  fuch  times.  A de- 
gree of  cold  that  will  not  in  the  lead  hurt  them  at 
another  time,  will  at  this  period  be  fufficient  en- 
tirely to  ruin  their  health  and  conditution. 

The  greated  attention  ought  likewife  to  be  paid 
to  the  mind,  which  fhould  be  kept  as  eafy  and 
cheerful  as  poffible.  Every  part  of  the  animal  eco- 
nomy is  influenced  by  the  paflions,  but  none  more 
fo  than  this.  Anger,  fear,  grief,  and  other  affec- 
tions of  the  mind,  often  occaflon  obflru&ions  of 
the  mendrual  flux,  which  prove  abfolutely  incu- 
rable. 

From  whatever  caufe  this  flux  is  obdruded,  ex- 
cept in  the  date  of  pregnancy,  proper  means  fhould 
be  ufed  to  redore  it.  For  this  purpofe  we  would 
recommend  fuflicient  exercife,  in  a dry,  open,  and 
rather  cool  air;  wholefome  diet,  and,  if  the  body 
be  weak  and  languid,  generous  liquors;  alfo  cheer- 
ful company  and  all  manner  of  amufements.  If 
thefe  fail,  recourfe  mud  be  had  to  medicine. 

When  obdrudions  proceed  from  a weak  relaxed 
date  of  the  folids,  fuch  medicines  as  tend  to  pro- 
mote digedion,  to  brace  the  folids,  and  aflid  the 
body  in  preparing  good  blood,  ought  to  be  ufed. 

The 
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The  principal  of  thefe  are  iron  and  the  Peruvian 
bark,  with  other  bitter  and  aftringent  medicines. 
Filings  of  iron  may  be  infufed  in  wine  or  ale,  two 
or  three  ounces  to  an  Englifh  quart,  and  after  it 
has  flood  for  two  or  three  weeks  it  may  be  filtered, 
and  about  half  a wine-glafs  of  it  taken  twice  a- day  : 
or  prepared  fteel  may  be  taken  in  the  dofe  of  half 
a drachm,  mixed  with  a little  honey  or  treacle, 
three  or  four  times  a-day.  L he  bark  and  other 
bitters  may  either  be  taken  in  fubftance  or  infufion, 
as  is  molt  agreeable  to  the  patient. 

When  obftrudions  proceed  from  a vifcid  flate  of 
the  blood;  or  for  women  of  a grofs  or  full  habit, 
evacuations,  and  fuch  medicines  as  attenuate  the 
humours,  are  neceflary.  The  patient  in  this  cafe 
ought  to  be  bled,  to  bathe  her  feet  frequently  in 
warm  water,  to  take  now  and  then  a cooling  purge, 
and  to  live  upon  a fpare  thin  diet.  Her  drink 
fhould  be  whey,  water,  or  fmall  beer,  and  fhe 
ought  to  take  {Efficient  exercife.  A tea-fpoonful 
of  the  tindure  of  black  hellebore  may  alfo  be 
taken  twice  a-day  in  a cup  of  warm  water. 

When  obftrudions  proceed  from  afftdions  of 
the  mind,  as  grief,  fear,  anger,  &c.  every  me- 
thod fhould  be  taken  to  amufe  and  divert  the  pa- 
tient. And  that  fhe  may  the  more  readily  forget 
the  caufe  of  her  affliction,  fhe  ought,  if  pofflble, 
to  be  removed  from  the  place  where  it  happened. 
A change  of  place,  by  prefentiog  the  mind  with  a 
variety  of  new  objeds,  has  often  a very  happy  in-  - 
fluence  in  relieving  it  from  the  deepeft  diftrefs.  A 
Toothing,  kind,  and  affable  behaviour  to  females  in 
this  fituation  is  alfo  of  the  laft  importance. 

An  obftrudion  of  the  menfes  is  often  the  effed  of 
other  maladies.  When  this  is  the  cafe,  inftead  of 
giving  medicines  to  force  that  difcharge,  which 
might  be  dangerous,  we  ought  by  all  means  to  en- 
deavour to  reflate  the  patient’s  health  and  ftrength. 

4 When 
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When  that  is  effcCted,  the  other  will  return  of 
courfe. 

But  the  menftrual  flux  may  be  too  great  as  well 
as  too  fmall.  When  this  happens,  the  patient  be- 
comes weak,  the  colour  pale,  the  appetite  and  di- 
geftion  are  bad,  to  which  eedematous  fwellings  of  the 
feet,  dropfies,  and  confumptions  often  enfue.  This 
frequently  happens  to  women  about  the  age  of 
forty-five  or  fifty,  and  is  very  difficult  to  cure.  It 
may  proceed  from  a iedentary  life ; a full  diet, 
confiding  chiefly  of  faked,  high-ieafoned,  or  acrid 
food;  the  ufe  of  fpirituous  liquors;  exceffive  fa- 
tigue ; relaxation  ; a difiolved  ftate  of  the  blood  ; 
violent  paflions  of  the  mind,  &c. 

The  treatment  of  this  difeafe  muft  be  varied  ac- 
cording to  its  caufe.  When  it  is  occafioned  by 
any  error  in  the  patient’s  regimen,  an  oppofite 
courfe  to  that  which  induced  the  diforder  muft  be 
purfued,  and  fuch  medicines  taken  as  have  a tend- 
ency to  reftrain  the  flux,  and  counteract  the  morbid 
affeCtions  of  the  fyftem  from  whence  it  proceeds. 

To  reftrain  the  flux,  the  patient  fnould  be  kept 
quiet  and  eafy  both  in  body  and  mind.  If  it  be 
very  violent,  fhe  ought  to  lie  in  bed  with  her  head 
low;  to  live  upon  a cool  and  flender  diet,  as  veal  or 
chicken  broths  with  bread;  and  to  drink  decoctions 
of  nettle-roots,  or  the  greater  comfrey.  If  thefe 
be  not  fufficient  to  flop  the  flux,  ftronger  aftnn- 
o-ents  may  be  ufed,  as  Japan  earth,  ahum,  elixir 
of  vitriol,  the  Peruvian  bark,  &c.  * 


* Two  drachms  of  allum  and  one  of  Japan  earth  may  be 
pounded  together,  and  divided  into  eight  or  nine  doles,  one  of 
which  may  be  taken  three  times  a-dav. 

Perfons  whofe  llomachs  cannot  bear  the  allum,  may  take  two 
table-fpoonfuls  of  the  tindture  of  rofes  three  or  four  tunes  a day, 
m each  dofe  of  which  ten  drops  of  laudanum  may  be  added.  . 

If  thefe  (hould  fail,  half  a drachm  of  the  Peruvian  bark,  in 
powder,  with  ten  drops  of  the  elixir  of  vitriol,  may  be  taken, 
in  a glafs  of  red  wine,  four  tunes  a-day.  . 
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The  uterine  flux  may  offend  in  quality  as  well 
as  in  quantity.  What  is  ufually  called  the  fluor 
albas,  or  whites,  is  a very  common  difeale,  and 
proves  extremely  hurtful  to  delicate  women.  This 
difcharge,  however,  is  not  always  white,  but 
fometimes  pale,  yellow,  green,  or  of  a blackilh 
colour ; fometimes  it  is  fharp  and  corrofive,  iome- 
times  foul  and  foetid,  &c.  It  is  attended  with 
a pale  complexion,  pain  in  the  back,  lofs  of  ap- 
petite, fuelling  of  the  feet,  and  other  figns  of 
debility.  It  generally  proceeds  from  a relaxed 
flate  of  the  body,  arifing  from  indolence,  the 
exceffive  life  of  tea,  coffee,  or  other  weak  and  watery 
diet. 

To  remove  this  difeafe,  the  patient  muff  take 
as  much  exercife  as  (lie  can  bear  without  fatigue. 
Her  food  fhould  be  folid  and  nourifhing,  but 
of  eafy  digeftions  and  her  drink  rather  gene- 
rous, as  red  port  or  claret  mixed  with  Pyrmonf, 
Briftol,  or  lime-water.  Tea  and  coffee  are  to 
be  avoided.  1 have  often  known  ftrong  broths 
have  an  exceeding  good  effedt,  and  fometimes 
a milk  diet  alone  will  perform  a cure.  The 
patient  ought  not  to  lie  too  long  a-bed.  When 
medicine  is  neceffaryj  we  know  none  preferable 
to  the  Peruvian  bark,  which  in  this  cafe  ought 
always  to  be  taken  in  fubftance.  In  warm 
weather,  the  cold  bath  will  be  of  confiderable 
fervice. 

That  period  of  life  at  which  the  menfes  ceafe  to 
flow,  is  likewife  very  critical  to  the  fex.  The 
ftoppage  of  any  cuftomary  evacuation,  however 
fmall,  is  fufficient  to  diforder  the  whole  frame,  and 
often  to  deftroy  life  itfelf.  Hence  it  comes  to  pafs, 
that  fo  many  women  either  fall  into  chronic  difor- 
ders,  or  die  about  this  time.  Such  of  them,  how- 
ever, as  furvive  it,  without  contradling  any  chronic 
difeafe,  often  become  more  healthy  and  hardy  than 
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they  were  before,  and  enjoy  ftrength  and  vigour 
to  a very  great  age. 

If  the  menfes  cfcafe  all  of  a fudden,  in  wo- 
men of  a full  habit,  they  ought  to  abate  fome- 
what  of  their  ufual  quantity  of  food,  efpecially 
of  the  more  nourifhing  kind,  as  flefh,  eggs,  &c. 
They  ought  likewife  to  take  fufffcient  exercife, 
and  to  keep  the  body  open.  This  may  be  done 
by  taking,  once  or  twice  a-week,  a little  rhu- 
barb, or  an  infufion  of  hiera  picra  in  wine  or 
brandy. 

It  often  happens  that  wqmen  of  a grofs  habit,  at 
this  period  of  life,  have  ulcerous  fores  break  out 
about  their  ancles,  or  in  other  parts  of  the  body, 
Such  ulcers  ought  to  be  confidered  as  critical,  and 
fhould  either  be  buffered  to  continue  open,  or  have 
artificial  drains  fubftituted  in  their  (lead.  Women 
who  will  have  fuch  fores  dried  up,  are  often  boon 
after  carried  off  by  acute  difeafes,  or  fall  into  thofe 
of  a chronic  nature. 


OF  PREGNANCY. 

N 

Though  pregnancy  is  not  a difeafe,  yet  that  date 
is  often  attended  with  a variety  of  complaints  which 
merit  attention,  and  which  fometimes  require  the 
abidance  of  medicine.  Some  women  indeed  are 
more  healthy  during  their  pregnancy  than  at  any 
other  time;  but  this  is  by  no  means  the  general 
cafe : mod;  of  them  breed  hi  jorrow , and  are  fre- 
quently indifpofed  during  the  whole  time  of  preg- 
nancy. Few  fatal  difeafes,  however,  happen  du- 
ring that  period;  and  hardly  any,  except  abortion, 
that  can  be  called  dangerous. 

Pregnant  women  are  often  afdidled  with  the 
heart-burn.  The  method  of  treating  this  complaint 
has  been  already  pointed  out.  They  are  likewile. 
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in  the  more  early  periods  of  pregnancy,  often  ha- 
raffed  with  ficknefs  and  vomiting,  efpecially  in  the 
morning.  The  method  of  relieving  thefe  com- 
plaints has  alfo  been  ffiewn.  Both  the  head-ach 
and  tooth-ach  are  very  troublefome  fymptoms  of 
pregnancy.  The  former  may  generally  be  removed 
by  keeping  the  body  gently  open,  by  the  ufe  of 
prunes,  figs,  roafted  apples,  and  fuch  like.  When 
the  pain  is  very  violent,  bleeding  may  be  necef- 
fary.  for  the  treatment  of  the  latter,  we  muft  re- 
fer to  that  article.  Several  other  complaints  inci- 
dent to  pregnant  women  might  be  mentioned,  as  a 
cough  and  difficulty  of  breathing,  fuppreffion  and 
incontinency  of  urine,  &c. ; but  as  all  of  thefe 
have  been  taken  notice  of  before,  it  is  needlefs  to 
repeat  them. 

Every  pregnant  woman  is  more  or  lefs  in  danger 
of  abortion.  This  fhould  be  guarded  againft  with 
the  greatefl  care,  as  it  not  only  weakens  the  con- 
ftitution,  but  renders  the  woman  liable  to  the 
fame  misfortune  afterwards*.  Abortion  may  hap- 
pen at  any  period  of  pregnancy,  but  it  is  molt 
common  in  the  fecond  or  third  month.  Some- 
times, however,  it  happens  in  the  fourth  or  fifth. 
If  it  happens  within  the  firft  month,  it  is  ufually 
called  a falfe  conception  j if  after  the  feventh 

month,  the  child  may  often  be  kept  alive  by  proper 
c<irc* 


The  common  caufes  of  abortion  are,  the  death  of 
the  child;  weaknefs  or  relaxation  of  the  mother; 
great  evacuations;  violent  exercife;  raifing  great 


„a  A E uy  rf°ther  WhL°  Procures  an  abortion  does  it  at  the  ha- 
zard  of  her  life  ; yet  thei e are  not  a few  who  run  this  rifk  merely 
to  prevent  the  trouble  of  bearing  and  bringing  up  children  It 
ts  furely  a njoft  unnatural  crime,  and  cannot?  even  in  the  moft 
abandoned  be  vmwed  without  horror  ; but  in  the  decent  ma- 
id™’ fr rh ] 7a*  U"Pardonable  Thofe  wretches  who  daily 

advertife  their  affiftance  to  women  in  this  bufinefs,  deferve  in 

y opinion,  the  mod  fev ere  of  all  human  punifhments. 
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weights;  reaching  too  high;  jumping,  or  ftepping 
from  an  eminence;  vomiting;  coughing;  convul- 
fion  fits;  blows  on  the  belly;  falls;  fevers;  dif- 
agreeable  fmells ; excels  of  blood ; indolence ; 
high  living,  or  the  contrary ; violent  pafiions  or 
affections  of  the  mind,  as  fear,  grief,  &c. 

The  figns  of  approaching  abortion  are,  pain  in 
the  loins,  or  about  the  bottom  of  the  belly  ; a dull 
heavy  pain  in  the  infide  of  the  thighs  ; a flight  de- 
gree of  coldnefs,  or  fhivering  ; ficknefs,  palpita- 
tion of  the  heart;  the  breads  become  flat  and  foft; 
the  belly  falls ; and  there  is  a difcharge  of  blood 
or  watery  humours  from  the  womb. 

To  prevent  abortion,  we  would  advife  women 
of  a weak  or  relaxed  habit  to  life  folid  food,  avoid- 
ing great  quantities  of  tea,  and  other  weak  and 
watery  liquors  ; to  rife  early  and  go  foon  to  bed  ; 
to  fhun  damp  houfes ; to  take  frequent  exercife  in 
the  open  air,  but  to  avoid  fatigue;  and  never  to 
go  abroad  in  damp  foggy  weather,  if  they  can 
fhun  it. 

Women  of  a full  habit  ought  to  ufe  a fpare 
diet,  avoiding  ftrong  liquors,  and  every  thing  that 
may  tend  to  heat  the  body,  or  increafe  the  quan- 
tity of  blood.  Their  diet  fhould  be  of  an  open- 
ing nature,  confiding  principally  of  vegetable  fub- 
ffances.  Every  woman  with  child  ought  to  be 
kept  cheerful  and  eafy  in  her  mind.  Her  appetites, 
even  though  depraved,  ought  to  be  lnuulgcd  as  far 
as  prudence  will  permit. 

When  any  dgns  of  abortion  appear,  the  woman 
ought  to  be  laid  in  bed  on  a mattrefs,  with  her 
head  low.  She  fhould  be  kept  quiet,  and  her 
mind  foothed  and  comforted.  She  ought  not  to 
be  kept  too  hot,  nor  to  take  any  thing  of  a heat- 
incr  nature.  Her  food  fhould  confid  of  broths, 
rice,  and  milk,  jellies,  gruels  made  of  oat-meal, 
and  the  like,  all  of  which  ought  to  be  taken  cold. 

1 1 At 
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If  (he  be  able  to  bear  it,  fhe  Ihould  lofe  at  lead 
half  a pound  of  blood  from  the  arm.  Her  drink 
ought  to  be  barley-water  fharpened  with  juice  of 
lemon;  or  fhe  may  take  half  a drachm  of  pow- 
dered nitre,  in  a cup  of  water-gruel,  every  five  or 
fix  hours.  If  the  woman  be  feized  with  a violent 
loofenefs,  fhe  ought  to  drink  the  deco&ion  of  cal- 
cined hartfhorn  prepared.  If  fhe  be  affe&ed  with 
vomiting,  let  her  take  frequently  two  table-fpoon- 
fuls  of  the  faline  mixture.  In  general,  opiates 
are  of  fervice ; but  they  fhould  always  be  given 
with  caution. 

Sanguine  robufl:  women,  who  are  liable  to  mif- 
carry  at  a certain  time  of  pregnancy,  ought  always 
to  be  bled  a few  days  before  that  period  arrives. 
By  this  means,  and  obferving  the  regimen  above 
prefcribed,  they  might  often  elcape  that  misfor- 
tune. 

Though  we  recommend  due  care  for  preventing 
abortion,  we  would  not  be  unfierftood  as  reftrain- 
ing  pregnant  women  from  their  ufual  exercifes. 
This  would  generally  operate  the  quite  contrary 
way.  Want  of  exercife  not  only  relaxes  the  body, 
but  induces  a plethora,  or  too  great  a fulnels  of 
the  veffels,  which  are  the  two  principal  caufes  of 
abortion.  There  are,  however,  fome  women  of  fo 
delicate  a texture,  that  it  is  necefifary  for  them  to 
avoid  almoft  every  kind  of  exercife  during  the 
whole  period  of  pregnancy. 

OF  CHILD-BIRTH, 

Many  difeafes  proceed  from  the  want  of  due  care 
in  child-bed  ; and  the  more  hardy  part  of  the  lex 
are  moft  apt  to  defpife  the  neceflary  precautions  in 
this  ftate.  This  is  peculiarly  the  cafe  with  young 
wives.  They  think,  when  the  labour  pains  are 
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ended,  the  danger  is  over;  but  in  truth  it  may 
only  then  be  faid  to  be  begun.  Nature,  if  left  to 
herlelf,  will  feldom  fail  to  expel  the  foetus  but  pro- 
per care  and  management  are  certainly  neceflary 
for  the  recovery  of  the  mother.  No  doubt  mif- 
chief  may  be  done  by  too  much  as  well  as  by  too 
little  care.  Hence  females  who  have  the  greateft 
number  of  attendants  in  child-bed  generally  reco- 
ver word.  But  this  is  not  peculiar  to  the  (late  of 
child  bed.  Exceflive  care  always  defeats  its  own  in- 
tention, and  is  generally  more  dangerous  than  none 
at  all  *. 

During  a£tual  labour,  nothing  of  a heating  na- 
ture ought  to  be  given.  The  woman  may  now 
and  then  take  a little  panado,  and  her  drink  ought 
to  be  toaft  and  water,  or  thin  groat-gruel.  Spiiits, 
wines,  cordial-waters,  and  other  things  which  are 
given  with  a view  to  ftrengthen  the  mother,  and 
promote  the  birth,  for  the  moft  part  tend  only  to 
increafe  the  fever,  inflame  the  womb,  and  retard 
the  labour.  Befides,  they  endanger  the  woman 
afterwards,  as  they  often  occafion  violent  and 

* Though  the  management  of  women  in  child-bed  has  been 
pra&ifed  as  an  employment  fince  the  ea rliefl  acconnt's  of  time; 
yet  it  is  ftill  in  moft  countries  on  a very  bad  footing.  Few  wo- 
men think  of  following  this  employment  till  they  are  reduced  to 
the  neceflity  of  doing  it  for  bread.  Hence  not  one  in  a hundred 
of  them  have  any  education,  or  proper  knowledge  of  their  bu« 
finefs.  It  is  true,  that  Nature,  if  left  to  herfelf,  will  generally 
expel  the  feetus-,  but  it  is  equally  true,  that  moft  women  in 
child-bed  require  to  be  managed  with  (kill  and  attention,  and 
that  they  are  often  hurt  by  the  fuperftitious  prejudices  of  igno- 
rant and  officious  midwives.  The  mifehief  done  in  this  way  is 
much  greater  than  is  generally  imagined  ; moft  of  which  might 
be  prevented  by  allowing  no  women  to  prattife  midwifery  but 
fuch  as  are  properly  qualified.  Were  due  attention  paid  to  this, 
it  would  not  only  be  the  means  of  faving  many  lives,  but  would 
prevent  the  neceffity  of  employing  men  in  this  indelicate  and 
difagreeable  branch  of  medicine,  which  is,  on  many  accounts, 
more  proper  for  the  other  fex, 
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mortal  hsemorrhages,  or  difpofe  her  to  eruptive 
and  other  fevers. 

When  the  labour  proves  tedious  and  difficult,  to 
prevent  inflammations,  it  will  be  proper  to  bleed. 
An  emollient  clyfter  ought  likewife  frequently  to 
be  adminiftered ; and  the  patient  fhould  fit  over  the 
fleams  of  warm  water.  The  paflage  ought  to  be 
gently  rubbed  with  a little  foft  pomatum  or  frefh 
butter,  and  cloths  wrung  out  of  warm  water  ap- 
plied over  the  belly.  If  nature  feems  to  fink,  and 
the  woman  is  greatly  exhaufled  with  fatigue,  a 
draught  of  generous  wine,  or  fome  other  cordial, 
may  be  given,  but  not  otherwife.  Thefe  direc- 
tions are  fufficient  in  natural  labours  ; and  in  all 
preternatural  cafes,  a fkilful  furgeon,  or  man-mid- 
wife,  ought  to  be  called  as  foon  as  poffible. 

After  delivery,  the  woman  ought  to  be  kept  as 
quiet  and  eafy  as  poffible*.  Her  food  fhould  be 
light  and  thin,  as  gruel,  panado,  &c.  and  her 
drink  weak  and  diluting.  To  this  rule,  however, 
there  are  many  exceptions.  I have  known  feveral 
women,  whofe  fpirits  could  not  be  fupported  in 
child-bed  without  folid  food  and  generous  liquors  j 
to  fuch,  a glafs  of  wine  and  a bit  of  chicken  mud 
be  allowed. 

Sometimes  an  exceffive  hemorrhage  or  flooding 
happens  after  delivery.  In  this  cafe  the  patient 
fhould  be  laid  with  her  head  low,  kept  cool,  and 
be  in  all  refpefls  treated  as  for  an  exceffive  flux  of 
the  menjes.  If  the  flooding  proves  violent,  linen 
cloths,  which  have  been  wrung  out  of  a mixture  of 

* We  cannot  help  taking  notice  of  that  ridiculous  cuftom 
which  (till  prevails  in  fome  parts  of  the  country,  of  collecting  a 
number  of  women  together  upon  fuch  occafions.  Thefe,  in- 
ftead  of  being  ufeful,  ferve  only  to  crowd  the  houfe,  and  ob- 
ftruCt  the  neceflary  attendants.  Befides,  they  hurt  the  patient 
with  their  noife ; and  often,  by  their  untimely  and  impertinent 
advice,  do  much  milchief. 
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equal  parts  of  vinegar  and  water,  or  red  wine, 
fhould  be  applied  to  the  belly,  the  loins,  and  the 
thighs  : thefe  muft  be  changed  as  they  grow  dry; 
and  may  be  difcontinued  as  loon  as  the  flooding 
abates*. 

If  there  be  violent  pains  after  delivery,  the  pa- 
tient ought  to  drink  plentifully  of  warm  diluting 
liquors,  as  groat-gruel,  or  tea  with  a little  faffron 
in  it;  and  to  take  fmall  broths,  with  carrawav- 

r t j 

feeds,  or  a bit  of  orange-peel  in  them  ; an  ounce 
of  the  oil  of  fweet  almonds  may  likewife  be  fre- 
quently taken  in  a cup  of  any  of  the  above  liquors; 
and  if  the  patient  be  refllefs,  a fpoonful  of  the  fy- 
rup  of  poppies  may  now  and  then  be  mixed  with  a, 
cup  of  her  drink.  If  fhe  be  hot  or  feverifh,  one 
of  the  following  powders  may  be  taken  in  a cup  of 
her  ufual  drink  every  five  or  fix  hours  f. 

An  inflammation  of  the  womb  is  a dangerous 
and  not  unfrequent  difeafe  after  delivery.  It  is 
known  by  pains  in  the  lower  part  of  the  belly, 
•which  are  greatly  increafed  upon  touching;  by  the 
{enfion  or  tightnefs  of  the  parts;  great  weaknefs; 
change  of  countenance  ; j conftant  fever,  with  a 
weak  and  hard  pulfe;  a flight  delirium , or  raving; 
fometimes  inceflfant  vomiting;  a hiccup;  a dif- 
charge  of  reddifh,  flunking,  (harp  water  from  the 
womb  ; an  inclination  to  go  frequently  to  ftool ; a 
heat,  and  fometimes  total  fuppreffion  of  urine. 

* In  a violent  flooding  after  delivery,  I have  feen  very  good 
effects  from  the  following  mixture  : Take  of  penny-royal  water, 
Ample  cinnamon-water,  and  fyrupof  poppies,  each  two  ounces, 
elixir  of  vitriol  a drachm.  Mix,  and  take  two  table-fpoonfuls 
every  two  hours,  or  ofcner,  if  ntceffary.  _ __ 

-j-  Take  of  crabs  claws  prepared  hair  an  ounce,  purified  nitre 
two  drachms,  faffron  powdered  half  a drachm  ; rub  them  toge- 
ther in  a mortar,  and  divide  the  whole  into  eight  or  nine  dofes. 

When  the  patient  is  low-fpirited,  or  troubled  with  hyfterical 
complaints,  (he  ought  to  take  frequently  twelve  or  fifceen  drop? 
of  the  tindure  of  afafcedita  in  a cup  of  penny-royal  tea. 

This 
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This  mull  be  treated  like  other  inflammatory 
difordersj  by  bleeding  and  plentiful  dilution.  The 
drink,  may  be  thin  gruel  or  barley-water;  in  a cup 
of  which  half  a (drachm  of  nitre  may  be  diftolved, 
and  taken  three  or  four  times  a-day.  Clyfters  of 
warm  milk  and  water  muft  be  frequently  admini- 
ftered ; and  the  belly  fhould  be  fomented  by  cloths 
wrung  out  of  warm  water,  or  by  applying  bladders 
filled  with  warm  milk  and  water  to  it. 

A fupprefiion  of  the  lochia,  or  ufual  difcharges 
after  delivery,  and  the  milk-fever,  muft  be  treated 
nearly  the  fame  manner  as  an  inflammation  of 
the  womb.  In  all  thefe  cafes,  the  l'afeft  courfe  is 
plentiful  dilution,  gentle  evacuations,  and  fomenta- 
tions of  the  parts  affedled.  In  the  milk-fever,  the 
breafrs  may  be  embrocated  with  a little  warm  lin- 
feed-oil,  or  the  leaves  of  red  cabbage  may  be  ap- 
plied to  them.  The  child  fhould  be  often  put  to 
the  bread,  or  it  fhould  be  drawn  by  fome  other 
perfon. 

Nothing  would  tend  more  to  prevent  the  milk- 
fever  than  putting  the  child  early  to  the  bread. 
The  cuftom  of  not  allowing  children  to  fuck  for 
the  firft  two  or  three  days,  is  contrary  to  Nature 
and  common  fenfe,  and  is  very  hurtful  both  to  the 
mother  and  child. 

Every  mother  who  has  milk  in  her  breads,  ought 
either  to  luckle  her  own  child,  or  to  have  her 
breads  frequently  drawn,  at  lead  for  the  firft  month. 
This  would  prevent  many  of  the  difeafes  which 
prove  fatal  to  Women  in  child- bed. 

When  an  inflammation  happens  in  the  bread,  at- 
tended with  rednefs,  hardnefs,  and  other  fymptoms 
of  fuppuration,  the  fafeft  application  is  a poultice 
of  biead  and  milk,  foftened  with  oil  or  frefTi  but- 
This  may  be  renewed  twice  a day,  till  the  tu- 
mour be  either  dilcufled  or  brought  to  fuppura- 
uon.  The  ufe  of  repellents,  in  this  cafe,  is  very 

dangerous ; 
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dangerous ; they  often  occafion  fevers,  and  fome- 
times  cancers  ; whereas  a fuppuration  is  feldom  at- 
tended with  any  danger,  and  has  often  the  moft  fa- 
lutary  effedts. 

When  the  nipples  are  fretted  or  chapr,  they 
may  be  annointed  with  a mixture  of  oil  and  bees- 
wax, or  a little  powdered  gum-arabic  may  be 
fprinkled  on  them.  I have  leen  Hungary  water 
applied  to  the  nipples  have  a very  good  effedf. 
Should  the  complaint  prove  obftinate,  a cooling 
purge  may  be  given,  which  generally  removes 
it. 

The  miliary  fever  is  adifeafe  incident  to  women 
in  child-bed  j but  as  it  has  been  treated  of  already, 
we  fh all  take  no  farther  notice  of  it.  The  cele- 
brated Hoffman  obferves,  That  this  fever  of  child- 
bed women  might  generally  be  prevented,  if  they, 
during  their  pregnancy,  were  regular  in  their  diet, 
tifed  moderate  exercife,  took  now  and  then  a gentle 
laxative  of  manna,  rhubarb,  or  cream  of  tartar  j 
rot  forgetting  to  bleed  in  the  hrft  months,  and 
avoid  all  fharp  air.  When  the  labour  is  coming 
on,  it  is  not  be  haftened  with  forcing  medicines, 
which  inflame  the  blood  and  humours,  or  put 
them  into  unnatural  commotions.  Care  fhould  be 
taken,  after  the  birth,  that  the  natural  excretions 
proceed  regularly  ; and  if  the  pulfe  be  quick,  a 
little  nitrous  powder,  or  fome  other  cooling  medi- 
cines, fhould  be  adminiflered. 

The  moft  fatal  diforder  confequent  upon  deli- 
very is  the  puerperal^  or  child-bed  fever.  It  gene- 
rally makes  its  attack  upon  the  fecond  or  third  day 
after  delivery.  Sometimes  indeed  it  comes  on 
fooner,  and  at  other  times,  though  rarely,  it  does 
not  appear  before  the  fifth  or  fixth  day. 

It  begins,  like  moft  other  fevers,  with  a cold  or 
fhivermg  fit,  which  is  fucceeded  by  rcfllefifnefs,  pain 

of  the  head,  great  ficknefs  at  the  flomach,  and  bi- 
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lious  vomiting.  The  pulfe  is  generally  quick,  the 
tongue  dry,  and  there  is  a remarkable  depreffion  of 
• fpirics  and  lofs  of  ftrength.  A great  pain  is  ulually 
felt  in  the  back,  hips,  and  region  of  the  womb  j a 
fudden  change  in  the  quantity  or  quality  of  the  lochia 
alfo  takes  place;  and  the  patient  is  frequently 
troubled  with  a tenejmus,  or  conftant  inclination  to 
go  to  (tool.  The  urine,  which  is  very  high  co- 
loured, is  difcharged  in  fmall  quantity,  and  gene- 
rally with  pain.  The  belly  fometimes  fwelis  to  a 
confiderable  bulk,  and  becomes  lufceptible  of  pain 
from  the  flighted  touch.  When  the  fever  has  con- 
tinued for  a few  days,  the  fymptoms  of  inflamma- 
tion ufually  fubflde,  and  the  difeafe  acquires  a 
more  putrid  form.  At  this  period,  if  not  fooner, 
a bilious  or  putrid  loofenefs,  of  an  obdinate  and 
dangerous  nature,  comes  on,  and  accompanies  the 
difeafe  through  all  its  future  progrefs. 

There  is  not  any  difeafe  that  requires  to  be  treat- 
ed with  more  {kill  and  attention  than  this  ; confe- 
quently  the  bed  affidance  ought  always  to  be  ob- 
tained as  foon  as  poflible.  In  women  of  plethoric 
conditutions,  bleeding  will  generally  be  proper  at 
the  beginning;  it  ought  however  to  be  ufed  with 
caution,  and  not  to  be  repeated  unlefs  where  the 
figns  of  inflammation  rife  high  ; in  which  cafe  it 
will  alfo  be  neceflary  to  apply  a blidering-plafler  to 
the  region  of  the  womb. 

During  the  rigour,  or  cold  fit,  proper  means 
fhould  be  ufed  to  abate  its  violence,  and  fhorten  its 
duration.  For  this  purpofe  the  patient  may  drink 
freely  of  warm  diluting  liquors,  and,  if  low,  may 
take  now  and  then  a cup  of  wine-whey  ; warm  ap- 
plications to  the  extremities,  as  heated  bricks, 
bottles  or  bladders  filled  with  warm  water,  and 
fuch  like,  may  alfo  be  ufed  with  advantage. 

Emollient  clyders  of  milk  and  water,  or  of 
chicken  water,  ought  to  be  frequently  adminillered 

through 
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through  the  courfe  of  the  difeafe.  Thefe  prove 
beneficial  by  promoting  a difcharge  from  the  in- 
teftines,  and  alfo  by  acting  as  a kindly  fomenta- 
tion to  the  womb  and  parts  adjacent.  Great  care 
however  is  requifite  in  giving  them,  an  account  of 
the  tendernefs  of  the  parts  in  the  pelvis  at  this 
time. 

To  evacuate  the  offending  bile  from  the  ftomach, 
a vomit  is  generally  given.  But  as  this  is  apt  to 
, increafe  the  irritability  of  the  ftomach,  already  too 
great,  it  will  be  fafer  to  omit  it,  and  to  give  in  its 
ftead  a gentle  laxative,  which  will  both  tend  to 
cool  the  body,  and  to  procure  a free  difcharge  of 
the  bile*. 

The  medicine  which  I have  always  found  to  fuc- 
ceed  beft  in  this  difeafe  is  the  faline  draught.  This, 
if  frequently  repeated,  will  often  put  a flop  to  the 
vomiting,  and  at  the  fame  time  leffen  the  violence 
of  the  fever.  If  it  runs  off  by  ftool,  or  if  the  pa- 
tient be  reftlefs,  a few  drops  of  laudanum,  or  fome 
fyrup  of  poppies,  may  occafionally  be  added. 

If  the  ftools  fhould  prove  fo  frequent  as  to 
weaken  and  exhauft  the  patient,  a ftarch  clyfter,  with 
thirty  or  forty  drops  of  laudanum  in  it,  may  be  ad- 
miniftered  as  occafion  Ihall  require  ; and  the  drink 
may  be  rice-water,  in  every  Englifh  pint  of  which 
half  an  ounce  of  gum-arabic  has  been  diffolved. 
Should  thefe  fail,  recourfe  muftbehad  to  Columbo- 
root,  or  fome  other  aftringent  medicines. 

Though  in  general  the  food  ought  to  be  light, 
and  the  drink  diluting,  yet  when  the  difeafe  has 
been  lqng  protracted,  and  the  patient  is  greatly 

* Midwives  ought  to  be  very  cautious  in  adminiftering  vomits 
or  purges  to  women  in  child-bed.  I have  known  a woman  who 
was  recovering  extremely  well,  thrown  into  the  mod  imminent 
danger,  by  a ftrong  purge  which  was  given  her  by  an  officious 
midwife. 

fpent 
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fpent  by  evacuations,  it  will  be  neceflary  to  fup- 
port  her  with  nourifhing  diet  and  generous  cor- 
dials. 

It  was  obferved,  that  this  fever,  after  continuing 
for  fome  time,  often  acquires  a putrid  form.  In 
this  cafe  the  Peruvian  bark  mud  be  given,  either 
by  itfelf,  or  joined  with  cordials,  as  circumftances 
may  require.  As  the  bark  in  fubdance  will  be 
apt  to  purge,  it  may  be  given  in  decodion  or  in- 
fufion  mixed  with  the  tindure  of  rofes,  or  other 
gentle  adringents  j or,  a fcruple  of  the  extract  of 
bark  with  half  an  ounce  of  fpirituous  cinnamon- 
water,  two  ounces  of  common  water,  and  ten  drops 
of  laudanum,  may  be  made  into  a draught,  and 
given  every  fecond,  third,  or  fourth  hour,  as  lhall 
be  found  neceffary. 

When  the  domach  will  not  bear  any  kind  of 
nourifhment,  the  patient  may  be  fupported  fop 
fome  time  by  clyders  of  beef-tea,  or  chicken- 
water. 

To  avoid  this  fever,  every  woman  in  child-bed 
ought  to  be  kept  perfectly  eafy  ; her  food  fhould 
be  light  and  Ample,  and  her  bed-chamber  cool, 
and  properly  ventilated.  There  is  not  any  thing 
more  hurtful  to  a woman  in  this  fituation  than  be- 
ing kept  too  warm.  She  ought  not  to  have  her 
body  bound  too  tight,  nor  to  rife  too  foon  from 
bed,  after  delivery  ; catching  cold  is  alfo  to  be 
avoided  ; and  a proper  attention  fhould  be  paid  to 
cleanlinefs. 

To  prevent  the  milk-fever,  the  breads  ought  to 
be  frequently  drawn  ; and  if  they  are  filled  previ- 
ous to  the  onfet  of  a fever,  they  fhould,  upon  its 
firft  appearance,  be  drawn,  to  prevent  the  milk 
from  becoming  acrid,  and  its  being  abforbed  in 
this  date.  Codivenefs  is  likewife  to  be  avoided. 
This  will  be  bed  effeded  by  the  ufe  of  mild  clyders 
and  a laxativediet. 


We 
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We  (hall  conclude  our  obfervations  on  qhild-bed 
women  by  recommending  it  to  them,  above  all 
things,  to  beware  of  cold.  Poor  women,  whofe 
circumdances  oblige  them  to  quit  their  bed  too 
foon,  often  contrad  difeafes  from  cold,  of  which 
they  never  recover.  It  is  pity  the  poor  are  not 
better  taken  care  of  in  this  fituation. 

But  the  better  fort  of  women  run  the  greateft 
hazard  from  too  much  heat.  They  are  generally 
kept  in  a fort  of  bagnio  for  the  firft  eight  or  ten 
days,  and  then  dreffed  out  to  fee  company.  The 
danger  of  this  condud  mud  be  obvious  to  every 
one. 

The  fuperlfitious  cuftom  of  obliging  women  to 
keep  the  houfe  till  they  go  to  church,  is  likewile  a 
* very  common  caufe  of  catching  cold.  All  churches 
are  damp,  and  moft  of  them  cold  ; confequently 
they  are  the  very  word  places  to  which  a woman 
can  go  to  make  her  firft  vifit,  after  having  been 
confined  in  a warm  room  for  a month. 


OF  BARRENNESS. 

Barrenness  may  be  very  properly  reckoned 
among  the  difeafes  of  females,  as  few  married  wo- 
men who  have  not  children  enjoy  a good  date  of 
health.  It  may  proceed  from  various  caufes,  as 
high  living,  grief,  relaxation,  &c.  but  it  is  chiefly 
owing  to  an  obftrudion  or  irregularity  of  the  men- 
drual  flux. 

It  is  very  certain  that  high  living  vitiates  the 
humours,  and  prevents  fecundity.  We  feldom 
find  a barren  woman  among  the  labouring  poor, 
while  nothing  is  more  common  among  the  rich  and 
affluent.  The  inhabitants  of  every  country  are  pro- 
lific in  proportion  to  their  poverty  ; and  it  would 
be  an  eafy  matter  to  adduce  many  inftances  of  wo- 
men. 
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men,  who,  by  being  reduced  co  live  entirely  upon 
a milk  and  vegetable  diet,  have  conceived  and 
brought  forth  children,  though  they  never  had 
any  before.  Would  the  rich  ufe  the  fame  fort  of 
food  and  exercife  as  the  better  fort  of  peafants, 
they  would  feldom  have  caufe  to  envy  their  poo-r 
vaflals  and  dependants  the  blefflng  of  a numerous 
and  healthy  offspring,  while  they  pine  in  forrow 
for  the  want  of  even  a Angle  heir  to  their  extenfive 
domains. 

Affluence  begets  indolence,  which  not  only  vi- 
tiates the  humours,  but  induces  a general  relaxa- 
tion of  the  folids  ; a ftate  highly  unfavourable  to 
procreation.  To  remove  this,  we  would  recom- 
mend the  following  courfe  : Firft,  fufficient  exer- 
cife in  the  open  air ; fecondly,  a diet  confiding 
chiefly  of  milk  and  vegetables  * ; thirdly,  the  ufc 
of  aftringent  medicines,  as  fteel,  allum,  dragon’s 
blood,  elixir  of  vitriol,  the  Spaw  or  Tunbridge 
waters,  Peruvian  bark,  &c.  ; and  laftly,  above  all, 
the  cold  bath. 

Barrennefs  is  often  the  confequence  of  grief, 
fudden  fear,  anxiety,  or  any  of  the  pafiions  which 
tend  to  obftrudl:  the  menftrual  flux.  When  bar- 
rennefs is  fufpe&ed  to  proceed  from  affedlions  of 
the  mind,  the  perfon  ought  to  be  kept  as  eafy  and 
cheerful  as  pofflble ; all  difagreeable  objects  are  to 
be  avoided,  and  every  method  taken  to  amufe  and 
entertain  the  fancy. 


* Dr.  Cheyne  avers,  that  want  of  children  is  ofcnfr  the  fault 
of  the  male  than  of  ihe  female,  and  ftrongly  recommends  a milk 
and  vegetable  diet  to  the  former  as  well  as  the  latter;  adding 
that  his  friend  Dr.  Taylor,  whom  he  calls  the  Milk-doftor  of 
Croydon  had  brought  fundry  opulent  families  in  his  neighbour- 
hood, who  had  continued  fome  years  after  marriage  without  pro- 

uT  ,evera^  hne  children,  by  keeping  both  parents,  for 
a conliderable  time,  to  a milk  and  vegetable  diet. 
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CHAP.  XLIX. 

DISEASES  OF  CHILDREN. 

TV/J  I SER ABLE  indeed  is  the  lot  of  man  in  the 
date  of  infancy!  He  comes  into  the  world 
more  helplefs  than  any  other  animal,  and  (lands 
much  longer  in  need  of  the  protection  and  care  of 
his  parents;  but,  alas  ! this  care  is  not  always  be- 
llowed upon  him  ; and  when  it  is,  he  often  differs 
as  much  from  improper  management  as  he  would 
have  done  from  neglect.  Hence  the  officious  care 
of  parents,  nurfes,  and  midwives,  becomes  one 
of  the  mod  fruitful  fources  of  the  diforders  of  in- 
fants *. 

It  mud  be  obvious'  to  every  attentive  perfon, 
that  the  fird  difeafes  of  infants  arife  chiefly  from 
their  bowels.  Nor  is  this  in  the  lead  to  be  won- 
dered at,  as  they  are  in  a manner  poifoned  with 
indigedible  drugs  and  improper  diet  as  foon  as  they 
come  into  -the  world.  Every  thing  that  the  do- 
mach  cannot  diged  may  be  confldered  as  a poifonj 
and  unlefs  it  can  be  thrown  up,  or  voided  by 
llool,  it  mud  occaflon  ficknefs,  gripes,  fpafmodic 

* Of  the  officious  and  ill-judged  care  of  midwives,  we  fhall 
adduce  only  one  inltance,  viz.  the  common  practice  of  torturing 
irifants'by  fqueezing  their  breafls,  to  draw  off  the  milk,  as  they 
call  it.  Though  a fmall  quantity  of  moifture  is  generally  found 
in  the  breads  of  infants,  yet,  as  thdy  are  certainly  not  intended 
to  give  fuck,  this  ought  never  to  be  drawn  off.  I have  feen  this 
cruel  operation  bring  on  hardnefs,  inflammation,  and  fuppura- 
tion  of  the  breafls  ; but  never  knew  any  ill  confequences  from  its 
being  omitted.  Wnen  the  breads  are  hard,  the  only  application 
that  we  would  recommend  is  a foft  poultice,  or  a little  of  the 
diachylon  plafler,  fpread  thin  upon  a bit  of  foft  leather,  about  the 
fize  of  half  a crown,  and  applied  over  each  nipple.  Theie  may 
be  fuffered  to  continue  till  the  hardnefs  disappears* 

affections 
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affections  of  the  bowels,  or  what  the  good  wo- 
men call  inward  fits,  and  at  laft  convulfions  and 
death. 

As  thefe  fymptoms  evidently  arife  from  fome- 
what  that  irritates  the  intefiines,  doubtlefs  the  pro- 
per method  of  cure  mull  be  to  expel  it  as  foon  as 
poffible.  The  mod  fafe  and  effectual  method  of 
doing  this  is  by  gentle  vomits.  Five  or  fix  grains 
of  the  powder  of  ipecacuanha  may  be  mixed  in 
two  table-fpoonfuls  of  water,  and  fvveetened  with 
a little  fugar.  A tea-fpoonful  of  this  may  be  given 
to  the  infant  every  quarter  of  an  hour  till  it  ope- 
rates ; or,  what  will  more  certainly  anfwer  the  pur- 
pofe,  a grain  of  emetic  tartar  may  be  dififolved  in 
three  ounces  of  water,  fweetened  with  a little  fyrup, 
and  given  a$  above.  Thofe  who  are  willing  to 
ufe  the  emetic  tartar,  may  give  fix  or  feven  drops 
of  the  antimonial  wine,  in  a tea-fpoonful  of  water 
or  thin  gruel.  Small  dofes  of  the  ipecacuanha  wine 
will  be  found  more  gentle  than  any  of  the  above, 
and  ought  to  be  preferred. 

Thefe  medicines  will  not  only  cleanfe  the  fto- 
mach,  but  will  generally  like  wife  open  the  body. 
Should  this  however  not  happen,  and  if  the  child 
be  coftive,  fome  gentle  purge  will  be  necelTary  : 
for  this  purpofe,  fome  manna  and  pulp  of  cafila 
may  be  dififolved  in  boiling  water,  and  given  in 
fmall  quantities  till  it  operates  ; or,  what  will  an- 
fwer rather  better,  a few  grains  of  magnefia  alba  may 
be  mixed  in  any  kind  of  food  that  is  given  to  the 
child,  and  continued  till  it  has  the  defired  effeCL 
If  thefe  medicines  be  properly  adminiftered,  and 
the  child’s  belly  and  limbs  frequently  rubbed  with 
a warm  hand  before  the  fire,  they  will  leldom  fail 
to  relieve  thofe  afleclions  of  the  ftomach  and  bowels 
from  which  infants  fuffer  fo  much. 

Thefe  general  directions  include  mold  of  what 
can  be  done  for  relieving  the  internal  diforders  of 

N n infants. 
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infants.  They  will  likewife  go  a considerable  way 
in  alleviating  thofe  which  appear  externally,  as  the 
rath,  gum , or  fellon , &c.  Thefe,  as  was  formerly 
obferved,  are  principally  owing  to  too  hot  a regi- 
men, and  confequently  will  be  mod  effedlually  re- 
lieved by  gentle  evacuations.  Indeed,  evacuations 
of  one  kind  or  other  conditute  a principal  part  of 
the  medicine  of  infants,  and  will  ieldom,  if  admi- 
nidered  with  prudence,  in  any  of  their  dikafes,  fail 
to  give  relief. 


OF  THE  MECONIUM. 

The  domach  and  bowels  of  a new-born  infant 
are  filled  with  a blackifh-coloured  matter  of  the 
confidence  of  fyrup,  commonly  called  the  meco- 
nium. This  is  generally  paffed  foon  after  the  birth, 
by  the  mere  effort  of  Nature  * in  which  cafe  it  is 
not  neceffary  to  give  the  infant  any  kind  of  medi- 
cine. But  if  it  diould  be  retained,  or  not  Sufficient- 
ly carried  off,  a little  manna  or  magnejia  alba  may 
be  given,  as  mentioned  above;  Qr,  if  thele  fhou 
not  be  at  hand,  a common  fpoonful  of  whey,  fweet- 
cned  with  a little  honey,  or  raw  fugar,  will  aniwer 

The  mod  proper  medicine  for  expelling  the  me- 
conium is  the  mother’s  milk,  which  is  always  at  hid 
of  a purgative  quality.  Were  children  allowed  to 
fuck  as  foon  as  they  (hew  an  inclination  for  the 
bread,  thev  would  feldom  have  occafion  for  mcd  - 
cines  to  discharge  the  mecowum  ; but  even  wher^ 
this  is  not  allowed,  they  ought  never  to  have 
daubs  of  fyrup,  oils,  and  other  indigedible  dud, 
crammed  down  their  thioats* 
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tHE  APHTHAE  OR  THRUSH. 

The  aphthae  are  little  whitifh  ulcers  affetffing  the 
whole  infide  of  the  mouth,  tongue,  throat,  and 
ftomach  of  infants.  Sometimes  they  reach  through 
the  whole  inteftinal  canal;  in  which  cafe  they  are 
very  dangerous,  and  often  put  ah  end  to  the  in- 
fant’s life.. 

If  the  aphthte  are  of  a pale  colour,  pellucid,  few 
in  number,  foft,  fuperficial,  and  fall  eafily  off,  they 
are  not  dangerous ; but  if  opake,  yellow,  brown, 
black,  thick,  or  running  together,  they  ought  to  be 
dreaded. 

It  is  generally  thought  that  the  aphthte  owe  their 
origin  to  acid  humours;  we  have  reafon  however  to 
believe,  they  are  more  frequently  owing  to  too  hot 
a regimen  both  of  the  mother  and  child.  It  is  a 
rare  thing  to  find  a child  who"1  is  not  dofed  with 
wine,  punch,  cinnamon-waters,- or  fome  other  hot 
and  inflaming  liquors,  almoft  as  foon  as  it  is  born. 
It  is  well  known  that  thefe  will  occafion  inflamma- 
tory diforders  even  in  adults  ; is  it  any  wonder  then 
that  they  fhould  heat  and  inflame  the  tender  bodies 
of  infants,  and  fet  as  it  were  the  whole  conflitu- 
tion  on  a blaze  ? 

The  moft  proper  medicines  for  the  aphthae  are 
vomits,  fuch  as  have  been  already  recommended, 
and  gentle  laxatives.  Five  grains  of  rhubarb  and 
half  a drachm  of  magnefia  alba  may  be  rubbed  to- 
gether, and  divided  into  fix  dofes,  one  of  which 
may  be  given  to  the  infant  every  four  or  five  hours 
till  they  operate.  1 hefe  powders  may  either  be 
given  in  the  child’s  food,  or  a little  of  the  fyrup 
of  pale  roflfs,  and  may  be  repeated  as  often  as  is 
found  neccffary  to  keep  the  body  open.  It  is  com- 
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mon  in  this  cafe  to  adminider  calomel  ; but  as  that 
medicine  lometimes  occafions  gripes,  it  ought  al- 
ways to  be  given  to  infants  with  qaution. 

Many  things  have  been  recommended  for  gar- 
gling the  , mouth  and  throat  in  this  difeafe,;  but  it  is 
not  eafy  to  apply  thefe  in  very  young  children;  we 
would  therefore  recommend  it  to  the  nurfe  to  rub 
the  child’s  mouth  frequently  with  a little  borax  and 
honey;  or  with  the  following  mixture*.  Take  fine 
honey  an  ounce,  borax  a drachm,  burnt  alum  half 
a drachm,  rofe-water  two  drachms  ; mix  them  to- 
gether. A very  proper  application  in  this  cale,  is 
a folution  of  ten  or  twelve  grains  of  white  vitriol  in 
eight  ounces  of  barley-water.  Thefe  may  be  ap- 
plied with  the  finger,  or  by  means  of  a bit  of  loft 
rag  tied  to  the  end  of  a probe. 

OF  ACIDITIES. 

The  food  of  children  being  for  the  mod  part  of 
an  acefcent  nature,  it  readily  turns  four  upon  the 
ftomach,  efpecially.  if  the  body  be  any  way  difor- 
dered.  Hence  mod  difeafes  of  children  are  ac- 
companied with  evident  figns  of  acidity,  as  gieen 
dools,  gripes,  &c.  Thefe  appearances  have  in- 
duced many  to  believe,  that  all  the  difeafes  of  chil- 
dren were  owing  to  an  acid  abounding  in  the  do- 
mach  and  bowels  ; but  whoever  confiders  the  mat-, 
ter  attentively,  will  find  that  thefe  fymptoms  of 
acidity  are  oftner  the  effed  than  the  caufe  of  their 

difeafes  • 

4 Nature  evidently  intended,  that  the  food  of  chil- 
dren diould  be  acefcent;  and  unlefs  the  body  be 
difordered,  or  the  digedion  hurt,  from  fome  other 
caufe,  we  will  venture  to  lay,  that  the  aceicent 
quality  of  their  food  is  feldom  injurious  t^them. 
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Acidity,  however,  is  often  a fymptom  of  diforders 
in  children,  and,  as  it  is  fometimes  a1  troublefome 
one,  we  (hall  point  cut  the  method  of  relieving 
it. 

When  green  ftools,  gripes,  purgings,  four  fmells, 
&c.  fhew  that  the  bowels  abound  with  an  acid,  the 
child  fhould  have  a little  imall  broth,  with  light 
white  bread  in  it ; and  fhould  have  fufficient  exer- 
cile  in  order  to  promote  the  digeflion.  It  has  been 
cuftomary  in  this  cafe  to  give  the  pearl-julep,  chalk, 
crabs  eyes,  and  other  tellaceous  powders.  Thefe, 
indeed,  by  their  abforbenc  quality,  ma'y  correct 
the  acidity  j but  they  a*e  attended  with  this  incon- 
venience, that  they  are  apt  to  lodge  in  the  bowels, 
and  occafion  coftivenels,  which  may  prove  very 
hurtful  to  the  infant.  For  this  reafon  they  fhould 
never  be  given  unleis  mixed  with  purgative  medi- 
cines; as  rhubarb,  manna,  or  luch  like. 

The  belt  .medicine  which  we  know,  in  all  cafes 
oi  acidity,  is  that  fine  infipid  powder  called  mag- 
nefia  alba.  It.  purges,  and  at  the  fame  time  cor-, 
refits  the  acidity  : by  which  means  it  not  only  re- 
moves the  difeafe,  but  carries  off  its  caufe.  It 
may  be  given  in  any  kind  of  food,  or  in  a mixture, 
as  recommended  in  the  Appendix*. 

When  an  infant  is  troubled  with  gripes,  it  outfit 
not  at  fir  ft  to  be  dofed  with  brandy^  fpiceries,  and 
other  hot  things,  but  fhould  have  its  body  opened 
with  an  emollient  clyfter,  or  the  medicine  men- 
tioned above;  and  at  the  fame  time  a little  brandy 
may  oe  rubbed  on  its  belly  with  a warm  hand  be- 
fore the  fire.  I have  'feldom  feen  this  fail  to  eafe 
t.  ^ gripes  or  infants,  if  it  fhould  happen,  how- 
ever, not  to  fucceed,  a little  brandy  or  other  fpi- 
nts  may  be  mixed  with  thrice  the  quantity  of  warm 
Water,  and  a cea-fpoonfui  of  it  given  frequently  till 

i>ce  Appendix,  Laxative  abforbent  Mixture . 
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the  infant  be  eafier.  Sometimes  a little  pepper- 
mint-water will  anfwer  this  purpofe  very  well. 

GALLING  AND  EXCORIATION. 

Thefe  are  very  troublefome  to  children.  They 
happen  chiefly  about  the  groin  and  wrinkles  of  the 
neck,  under  the  arms,  behind  the  ears,  and  in 
other  parts  that  are  moiftened  by  the  lweat  or 
urine. 

As  thefe  complaints  are,  in  a great  meafure,  ow- 
ing to  want  of  cleanlinefs,  the  molt  effectual  means 
of  preventing  them  are,  to  wafh  the  parts  fre- 
quently with  cold  water,  to  change  the  linen  often, 
and,  in  a word,  to  keep  the  child  in  all  refpedls 
thoroughly  clean.  When  this  is  not  fufficient,  the 
excoriated  parts  may  be  fprinkled  with  abforbent 
or  drying  powders  j as  burnt  hartlhorn,  tutty, 
chalk,  crabs  claws  prepared,  and  the  like.  When 
the  parts  affected  are  very  fore,  and  tend  to  a real 
ulceration,  it  will  be  proper  to  add  a little  fugar  of 
lead  to  the  powders ; or  to  anoint  the  place  with 
the  camphorated  ointment.  If  the  parts  be  wafhed 
with  fpring-water,  in  which  a little  white  vitriol 
has  been  diflfolved,  it  will  dry  and  heal  them  very 
powerfully.  One  of  the  be  ft  applications  for  this 
purpofe  is  to  diffolve  fome  fuller’s  earth  in  a fuffi- 
cient quantity  of  hot  water  •,  and  after  it  has  flood 
till  it  is  cold,  to  rub  it  gently  upon  the  galled  parts 
once  or  twice  a-day. 


S T O R P A G E OF  THENOSE. 

The  noflrils  of  infants  are  often  plugged  up  with 
a.  grols  mucus,  vyhich  prevents  their  breathing 
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freely,  and  likewife  renders  it  difficult  for  them 
to  fuck  or  fwallow. 

Some  in  this  cafe  order,  after  a fuitable  purge, 
two  or  three  grains  of  white  vitriol  difiolved  in  ha  1 
an  ounce  of  marjoram- water,  and  filtered,  to  be  ap- 
plied now  and  then  to  the  noftrils  with  a linen  rag. 
Wedellus  fays,  f two  grains  of  white  vitriol,  and 
the  fame  quantity  of  elaterium , be  difiolved  in  hair 
an  ounce  of  marjoram  water,  and  applied  to  the 
nofe,  as  above  direfted,  that  it  brings  away  the  mu- 
cus without  fneezing. 

In  obftinate  cafes  thefe  medicines  may  be  tried; 
but  I have  never  found  any  thing  neceftary,  befides 
rubbing  the  nofe  at  bed-time  with  a little  lweet  oil, 
or  frefh  bytter.  This  refolves  the  filth,  and  ren- 
ders the  breathing  more  free  *. 

OF  VOMITING, 

From  the  delicate  date  of  children,  and  the  great 
fenfibility  of  their  organs,  a vomiting  or  loofenefs 
may  be  induced  by  any  thing  that  irritates  the 
nerves  of  the  ftomach  or  inteftines.  Hence  thefe 
diforders  are  much  more  common  in  childhood 
than  in  the  more  advanced  periods  of  life.  They 
are  feldom  however  dangerous,  and  ought  never 
to  be  confidered  as  difeafes,  unlefs  when  they  are 
violent,  or  continue  fo'  long  as  to  exhauft  the 
ftrength  of  the  patient:  . . 

Vomiting  may  be  excited  by  an  over-cjuantity  of 
food  ; by  food  that  is  of  fuch  a nature  as  to  irritate 
the  nerves  of  the  ftomach  too  much  ; or  by  the  fen- 
fibility of  the  nerves  being  fo  much  increafed  as  to 

* Some  nurfes  remove  this  complaint  by  fucking  the  child’s 
nofe.  This  is  by  no  means  a cleanly  operation;  but  when 
nurfes  have  the  reloluiion  to  do  it,  lam  lar  from  difcoufaging 
tfie  practice. 

N n 4 
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render  them  unable  to  bear  the  dimulus  of  even  the 
milded  element. 

When  vomiting  is  occafioned  by  too  much  food, 
it  ought  to  be  promoted,  as  the  cure  will  depend 
upon  cleanfing  the  domach.  This  may  be  done 
either  by  a few  grains  of  ipecacuanha,  or  a weak 
folution  of  emetic  tartar,  as  mentioned  before. 
When  it  is  owing  to  food  of  an  acrid  or  irritating 
quality,  the  diet  ought  to  be  changed,  and  aliment 
of  a milder  nature  fubftituted  in  its  (lead. 

When  vomiting  proceeds  from'an  increafed  de- 
gree of  fenfibility,  or  too  great  an  irritability  of 
the  nerves  of  the  ftomach,  luch  medicines  as  have 
a tendency  to  brace  and  ftrengthen  that  organ,  and 
to  abate  its  fenfibility,  mud  be  ufed.  The  fi  It  of 
thefe  intentions  may  be  anfwered  by  a flight  infu- 
i fion  of  the  Peruvian  bark,  with  the  addition  of  a 
little  rhubarb  and  orange-peel:  and  the  lecond  by 
the  faline  draughts,  to  which  a few  drops  of  liquid 
laudanum  may  occafionally  be  added. 

'In  obdinate  vomitings  the  operation  of  internal 
medicines  may  be  affided  by  aromatic  fomenta- 
tions made  with  wine,  applied  warm  to  the  pit  of 
the  dornach  ; or  the  ufe  of  the  domach-plader, 
with  the  addition  of  a little  ‘Theriaca. 

f / 
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/ 

A loofenefs  may  generally  be  reckoned  falutary 
when  the  dools  are  lour,  dimy,  green,  or  curdled. 
It  is  not  the  difcharge,  but  the  production  of  fuch 
dools,  which  ought  to  be  remedied.  Even  where 
the  purging  is  thin’  and  watery,  it  ought  not  to  be 
checked  too  fuddenly,  as  it  often  proves  critical, 
efpecially  when  the  child  has  caught  cold,  or  an 
eruption  on  the  lkin  has  difuppeared.  Sometimes 
an  evacuation  of  this  kind  fucceeds  a humid  date 
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of  the  atmofphere,  in  which  cafe  it  may  alfo  prove 
of  advantage,  by  carrying  off  a quantity  of  watery 
humours,  which  would  otherwife  tend  to  relax  the 
habit. 

As  the  principal  intention  of  the  cure  of  a loofe- 
nefs  is  to  evacuate  the  offending  matter,  it  is  cuf- 
tomary  to  give  the  patient  a gentle  vomit  of  ipe- 
cacuanha, and  afterwards  to  exhibit  fmall  and  fre- 
quent dofes  of  rhubarb;  interpofing  abforbent  me- 
dicines to  mitigate  the  acrimony  of  the  humours. 
The  beft  purge,  however,  in  this  cafe,  is  magnefia 
alba.  It  is  at  the  fame  time  abforbent  and  laxa- 
tive, and  operates  without  exciting  gripes. 

The  antimonial  wine,  which  adds  both  as  an 
emetic  and  purge,  is  alfo  an  excellent  medicine  in 
this  cafe.'  By  being  diluted  with  water,  it  may  be 
proportioned  to  the  weakeft  conftitution  ; and,  not 
being  difagreeable  to  the  palate,  it  may  be  re- 
peated as  often  as  occafion  requires,  Even  one 
dofe  will  frequently  mitigate  the  difeale,  and  pave 
the  way  for  the  ufe  of  abforbents.  If,  however, 
the  patient’s  ftrength  will  permit,  the  medicine 
ought  to  be  repeated  every  fix  or  eight  hours,  till 
the  flools  begin  to  affume  a more  natural  appear- 
ance; afterwards  a longer  fpace  may  be  allowed  to 
intervene  between  the  dofes.  When  it  is  neceffary 
to  repeat  the  medicine  frequently,  the  dofe  oughc 
always  to  be  a little  increafed,  as  its  efficacy  is  ge- 
nerally diminiffied  by  ufe. 

Some,  upon  the  firft  appearance  of  a loofenefs, 
fly  immediately  to  the  ufe  of  abforbent  medicines 
and  aftringents.  If  theie  be  adminiflered  before 
the  offending  humours  are  difcharged,  though  the 
difcafe  may  appear  to  be  mitigated  for  a little  time, 
it  foon  afterwards  breaks  forth  with  greater  violence, 
and  often  proves  fatal.  After  proper  evacuations, 
however,  thefe  medicines  may  be  adminiflered  with 
confiderable  advantage. 
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Should  any  gripings  or  reftlefsnefs  remain  after 
the  flomach  and  bowels  have  been  cleanfed,  a tea- 
fpoonful  of  the  fyrup  of  poppies  may  be  given  in 
a little  fimple  cinnamon-water  three  or  four  times 
a-day  till  thefe  lymptoms  have  ceafed. 

I 

OF  ERUPTIONS.  , 

Children,  while  on  the  bread,  are  feldom  free 
from  eruptions  of  one  kind  or  other.  Thefe,  how- 
ever, are  not  often  dangerous,  and  ought  never  to 
be  dried  up  but  with  the  greateft  caution.  _ They 
tend  to  free  the  bodies  of  infants  from  hurtful  hu- 
mours, which,  if  retained,  might  produce  fatal 
dilorders. 

The  eruptions  of  children  are  chiefly  owing  to 
improper  food  and  negleft  of  cleanlinefs.  If  a 
child  be  (luffed  at  all  hours  with  food  that  its  (lo- 
mach  is  not  able  to  digeft,  fych  food,  not  being 
properly  affimilated,  inftead  of  nourifhing  the  body, 
fills  it  with  giofs  humours.  Thefe  muft  either 
breakout  in  form  of  eruptions  upon  the -(kin,  or 
remain  in  the  body,  and  occafion  fevers  and  other 
internal  dilorders.  That  negledt  of  cleanlinefs  is  a 
very  genera’l  caufe  of  eruptive  diloroers,  muft  be 
obvious  to  every  one.  JThe  children  of  the  poor, 
and  of  all  who  del  pi fe  cleanlinefs,  are  ai moil  con- 
flantly  found  to  fwarm  with  vermin,  and  aie 
generally  covered  with  the  (cab,  itch,  and  other 
eruptions. 

When  eruptions  are  the  effed  of  improper  food, 
or  want  of  cleanlinefs,  a proper  attention  to  theie 
alone  will  generally  be  fufficient  to  remove  them. 
If  this  flyould  not  be  the  cafe,  fome  drying  medi- 
cines will  be  ijeceffary.  When  they  are  applied, 
the  body  ought  at  the  fame  time  to  be  kept  Open, 

and  cold  is  carefully  to  be  avoided,  We  know  no 

g medicine 
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medicine  that  is  more  fafe  for  drying  up  cutaneous 
erutions  than  fulphur,  provided  it  be  prudently 
ufed.  A little  of  the  flowers  of  fulphur  may  be  mixed 
with  frefh  butter,  oil,  or  hog’s  lard,  and  the  parts 
.affected  frequently  touched  with  it. 

The  moft  obftinate  of  all  the  eruptions  incident 
to  children  are,  the  tinea  capitis , or  fcabbed  head, 
and  chilblains.  The  fcabbed  head  is  often  exceed- 
ing difficult  to  cure,  and  fometimes  indeed  the 
cure  proves  worfe  than  the  difeafe.  I have  fre- 
quently known  children  feized  with  internal  dif- 
orders,  of  which  they  died  foon  after  their  fcabbed 
heads  had  been  healed  by  the  application  of  drying 
medicines*.  The  cure  ought  always  firfl:  to  be  at- 
tempted by  keeping  the  head  very  clean,  cutting 
off  the  hair,  combing  and  brufhing  away  the  fcabs, 
&c.  If  this  is  not  fufficient,  let  the  head  be 
fhaved  once  a week,  walhed  daily  with  foap  fuds, 
and  gently  anointed  with  a liniment  made  of  train 
oil  eight  ounces,  red  precipitate,  in  fine  powder, 
one  drachm.  And  if  there  be  proud  flefh,  it  fhould 
be  touched  with  a bit  of  blue  vitriol,  or  fprinkled 
with  a little  burnt  allum.  While  thele  things  are 

I Tome  time  ago  Taw  a very  Unking  inflance  of  the  dangerof 
fubrtituting  drying  medicines  in  the  place  of  cleanlinefs  and 
wholefome  food,  in  the  Foundling  Hofpital  at  Ackworth,  where 
the  children  were  grievoully  affli&ed  with  fcabbed  heads  and 
other  cutaneous  diiorders.  Upon  inquiry  it  was  found,  that 


ffread  ever  a confiderabie 


part  of  the  neighbouring 


peuntry. 
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doing,  the  patient  mult  be  confined  to  a regular 
light  diet,  the  body  Ihould  be  kept  gently  open  j 
and  cold,  as  tar  as  pofiible,  ought  to  be  avoided. 
To  prevent  any  bad  confequences  from  flopping  this 
discharge,  it  will  be  proper,  efpecially  in  chiTdren 
of  a grofs  habit,  to  make  an  iffue  in  the  neck  or 
arm,  which  may  be  kept  open  till  the  patient  be- 
comes more  ftrong,  and  the  conftitution  be  fome- 
what  mended. 

Chilblains  commonly  attack  children  in  cold 
weather.  They  are  generally  occafioned  by  the  feet 
or  hands  being  kept  long  wet  or  cold,  and  after- 
wards fuddenly  heated.  When  -children  are  cold, 
inflead  of  taking  exercife  to  warm  themfelves  gra- 
dually, they  run  to  the  fire.  This  occafions  a Hid- 
den rarefaction  of  the  humours,  and  an  infardtion 
Of  the  veffels  ; which  being  often  repeated,  the 
vefTels  are  at  lad  over  didended,  and  forced  to 
give  away. 

To  prevent  it,  violent  cold  and  fudden  heat  mud 
be  equally  avoided.  When  the  parts  begin  to  look 
red  and  fwell,  the  patient  ought  to  be  purged,  and 
to  have  the  affected  parts  frequently  rubbed  with 
mudard  and  brandy,  or  fomething  of  a warming  na- 
ture. They  ought  likewife  to  be  covered  with  flan- 
nel, and  kept  warm  and  dry.  Some  apply  warm 
afhes  between  cloths  to  the  lwelled  parts,  which 
frequently  help  to  reduce  them.  When  there  is  a 
fore,  it  mult  be  dreffed  with  Turner’s  cerate,  the 
ointment  of  cutty,  the  plafter  of  cerus,  or  fome 
other  drying;  ointment.  Thcfe  lores  are  indeed 
croublcfome,  but  feldom  dangerous.  They  ge- 
nerally heal  as  loon  as  the  warm  weather  fets  in. 
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Children  are  often  feized  very  fuddenly  with  this 
difeafe,  which,  if  not  quickly  relieved,  proves  mor- 
tal. It  is  known  by  various  names  in  different 
parts  of  Britain.  On  the  eaft  coaft  of  Scotland  it 
is  called  the  croup.  On  the  weft  they  call  it  the 
chock  or  fluffing.  In  fome  parts  of  England,  where 
I have  obferved  it,  the  good  women  call  it  the 
riflng  of  the  lights.  It  feems  to  be  a fpecies  of  aflhma , 
attended  with  very  acute  and  violent  catarrhal 
fytnptoms. 

This  difeafe  generally  prevails  in  cold  and  wet 
feafons.  It  is  moft  common  upon  the  fea-coaft, 
and  in  low  marfhy  countries.  Children  of  a grofs 
and  lax  habit  are  moft  liable  to  it.  I have  fome- 
times  known  it  hereditary.  It  generally  attacks 
children  in  the  night,  after  having  been  much  ex- 
pofed  to  damp  cold  eafterly  winds  through  the  day. 
Damp  houfes,  wet  feet,  thin  (hoes,  wet  clothes,  or 
any  thing  that  obftrudts  the  perfpiration,  may  oc- 
cafion  the  croup. 

It  is  attended  with  a frequent  pulfe,  quick  and 
laborious  breathing,  which  is  performed  with  a pe- 
culiar kind  of  croaking  noife,  that  may  be  heard 
at  a confiderable  diftaace.  The  voice  is  fnarp  and 
fhrill,  and  the  face  is  generally  much  flufhed,  though 
fometimes  it  is  of  a livid  colour. 

When  a child  is  feized  with  the  above  fymp- 
toms,  his  feet  fhould  immediately  be  put  into  warm 
water.  He  ought  likewife  to  be  bled*,  and  to 
have  a laxative  clyfter  adminiftered  as  foon  as  pof- 
fible.  lie  fhould  be  made  to  breathe  over  the 

In  this  difeafe  bleeding  is  not  always  proper ; but  in  very 
full  habits  it  mult  certainly  be  of  ufe. 

fleams 
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fleams  of  warm  water  and  vinegar  or  an  emol- 
lient decotftion,  and  emollient  cataplafms  or  fo- 
mentations may  be  applied  round  his  neck.  If  the 
fymptoms  do  not  abate,  a bliftering-plafter  mud  be 
applied  round  the  neck,  or  between  the  fhoulders, 
and  the  child  may  take  frequently  a table-fpoonful 
of  the  following  julep  : Take  penny-royal  water- 

three  ounces,  fyrup  of  althea  and  of  poppies,  each 
one  ounce,  mix  them  together. 

Afafoetida  is  found  to  have  a good  efFedft  in  this 
cafe.  It  may  be  both  given  in  form  of  clyfter, 
and  taken  by  the  mouth.  Two  drachms  of  ala- 
fcedita  may  be  diflolved  in  one  ounce  of  Minde- 
rerus’s  fpirit,  and  three  ounces  of  penny-royal  wa- 
ter. A table-fpoonful  of  this  mixture  may  be 
given  every  hour,  or  oftener,  if  the  patient’s  fto- 
Hiach  be  able  to  bear  it.  If  the  child  cannon  be 
brought  to  take  this  medicine,  two  drachms  of  the 
afafoetida  may  be  diflolved  in  a common  clyfter,  and 
adminiftered  every  fix  or  eight  hours,  till  the  vio- 
lence of  the  difeafe  abates  *. 

To  prevent  a,  return  of  the  diforder,  all  thofe 
things  which  occafton  it  muft  be  carefully  avoided ; 


* 1 was  lately  favoured  with  a letter  from  Dr.  William  Turn- 
bull  in  London,  a phyfician  of' great  experience,  and  who,  from 
his  former  fituation  on  the  north-eaft  coatt  of  England,  had  many 
opportunities  of  obferving  the  fymptoms  and  progre.*  of  this 
dangerous  difeafe.  1 am  forry  the  letter  came  too  late  to  be  id  • 
ferted  at  length  ; but  as  the  Doftor’s  fentnnents  differ  very  little 
from  my  own,  this  misfortune  is  the  lefs  to  be  regretted.  I he 
Doftor  indeed'  obferves,  that  he  never  found  bhftenng  of  any 
fervice;  but  recommends  cataplafms  of  garlic,  camphor,  and 
Venice  treacle,  to  be  applied  both  to  the  throat  and  foies  of  the 
feet  He  likewife  recommends  boluffes  of  camphor,  cafto.,  va- 
lerian root,  fait  of  hartfhorn,  and  mufk,  adapted  to  the  age, 
ftrength,  & c.  of  the  patient ; after  which  he  advifes  two fpoon- 
fuls  If  the  following  deception  ‘.—Take  of  garlic  and  diflil  ed 

vinegar  each  an  ounce,  hyfop-water  eight  ounces  ; beat  up  he 
together  gradually  mixing  the  water,  and  adding 
dilee  ounces  of  honey.  Let  the  whole  be  fimmercd  over  a gentle 
fire,  and  afterwards  ftrained  for  ufe.  ^ 
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as  wet  feet,  .cold,  damp,  eafterly  winds,  &c.  Chil- 
dren who  have  had  frequent  returns  of  this  difeafe, 
or  whofe  conllitutions  ieem  to  difpole  them  to  it, 
ought  to  have  their  diet  properly  regulated  ; all 
food  that  is  vifcid  or  hard  of  digeftion,  and  all 
crude,  raw,  trafliy  fruits,  are  to  be  avoided.  They 
ought  like-wife  to  have  a drain  conftantly  kept  open 
in  fame  part  of  their  body,  by  means  of  a'  lcton  or 
ififue.  I have  fometimes  known  a Burgundy-pitch, 
plafter,  worn  continually  between  the  ffioulders  for 
feveral  years,  have  a very  happy  eifedt  in  prevent- 
ing the  return  of  this  dreadful  diforder. 

*\ 

OF  TEETHING. 

Dr.  Arbuthnot  obferves,  that  above  a tenth  part 
jof  infants  die  in  teething,  by  fymptoms  proceeding 
from  the  irritation  of  the  tender  nervous  parts  of 
the  jaws,  occafioning  inflammations,  fevers,  con- 
vulfions,  gangrenes,  &c.  Thefe  fymptoms  are  in 
a great  meafure  owing  to  the  great  delicacy  and 
exquifire  fenfibility  of  the  nervous  fyftem  at  this 
time  of  life,  which  is  too  often  increafed  by  an  ef- 
feminate education.  Hence  it  comes  to  pafs,  that 
children  who  are  delicately  brought  up,  always 
fufifer  molt  in  teething,  and  often  fall  by  convulfive 
diforders. 

About  the  fixth  or  feventh  month  the  teeth  ge- 
nerally begin  to  make  their  appearance  ; firft,  the 
incifores , or  fore-teeth;  next,  the  caninl , or  dog- 
teeth; and,  lafltly,  the  molareSj  or  grinders.  About 
the  feventh  year,  there  comes  a new  fet ; and  about 
the  twentieth,  the  two  inner  grinders,  called  dentes 
fapientia,  the  teeth  of  wifdom. 

Children  about  the  time  of  cutting  their  teeth, 
flaver  much,  and  have  generally  a loofenefs.  When 
the  teething  is  difficult,  efpecially  when  the  dog- 
teeth 
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teeth  begin  to  make  their  way  through  the  gums* 
the  child  has  ftartings  in  his  deep,  tumours  of  the 
gums,  watchings,  gripes,  green  (tools,  the  thrufh, 
fever,  difficult  breathing,  and  convulfions. 

Difficult  teething  requires  nearly  the  lame  treat- 
ment as  an  inflammatory  difeafe.  If  the  body  be 
bound,  it  mu  ft  be  opened  either  by  emollient  clyf- 
ters  or  gentle  purgatives;  as  manna,  magnefia  alba , 
rhubarb,  fenna,  or  the  like.  The  food  Ihould  be 
light,  and  in  fmall  quantity;  the  drink  plentiful, 
but  weak  and  diluting,  as  infufions  of  balm,  or 
of  the  lime-tree  flowers;  to  which  about  a third  or 
fourth  part  of  milk  may  be  added. 

if  the  fever  be  high,  bleeding  will  be  neceffary; 
but  this  in  very  young  children  ought  always  to  be 
fparingly  performed.  It  is  an  evacuation  which 
they  bear  the  word  of  any.  Purging,  vomiting, 
or  fweating,  agree  much  better  with  them,  and  are 
generally  more  beneficial.  Harris,  however,  ob- 
ferves,  that,  when  an  inflammation  appears,  the 
phyfician  will  labour  in  vain,  if  the  cure  be  not  be- 
gun with  applying  a leech  under  each  ear.  If  the 
child  be  feized  .with  convulfion-fits,  a biiflering- 
plafter  may  be  applied  between  the  ffioulders,  or 
one  behind  each  ear. 

Sydenham  fays,  that  in  fevers  occafioned  by 
teething,  he  never  found  any  remedy  fo  effectual 
as  two,  three,  or  four, drops  of  fpirits  of  hartfhora 
in  a fpoonful  of  Ample  water,  ■ or  othei  convenient 
vehicle,  given  every  four  hours.  1 he  number  of 
dofes  may  be  four,  five,  or  fix.  _ I have  often  pre- 
ferred this  medicine  with  luccefs,  but  always  found 
a larger  dofe  neceffary.  It  may  be  given  from  five 
drops  to  fifteen  or  twenty,  according  to  the  age  of 
the  child,  and,  vvhen  coftivenefs  does  not  forbid  it, 
three  or  four  drops  of  laudanum  may  be  added  to 

each  dofe. 


In 
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In  Scotland,  it  is  very  common,  when  children 
are  cutting  their  teeth,  to  put  a fmall  Burgundy- 
pitch  plafter  between  their  ffioulders.  This  generally 
eales  the  tickling  cough  which  attends  teething,  and 
is  by  no  means  an  ufelefs  application.  W hen  the 
teeth  are  cue  with  difficulty,  it  ought  to  be  kept 
on  during  the  whole  time  of  teething.  It  may  be 
enlarged  as  occafion  requires,  and  ought  to  be  re- 
newed at  lead  once  a fortnight.  ■ 

Several  things  have  been  recommended  for  rub- 
bing the  gums,  as  oils,  mucilages,  &c. ; but  from 
thefe  much  is  not  to  be  expe£ted.  If  any  thing  of 
this  kind  is  to  be  ufed,  - we  would  recommend  a 
little  fine  honey, .which  may  be  rubbed  on  with  the 
finger  three  or  four  times  a-day.  Children  are  ge- 
nerally at  this  time  difpofed  to  chew  whatever  they 
get  into  their  hands.  For  this  reafon  they  ought 
never  to  be  without  fomewhat  that  will  yield  a little 
to  the  pre'ffure  of  their  gums,  as  a cruft  of  bread, 
a wax  candle,  a bit  of  liquorice-root,  or  fuch 
like. 

With  regard  to  cutting  the  gums,  we  have  fel- 
dom  known  it  of  any  great  benefit.  In  obftinate 
cafes,  however,  it  ought  to  be  tried.  It  may  be 
performed  by  the  finger-nail,  the  edge  of  a a fix- 
penny  piece  that  is  worn  thin,  or  any  ffiarp  body 
which  can  be  with  fafety  introduced  into  the  mouth ; 
but  the  lancet,  in  a Ikilful  hand,  is  certainly  the 
moft  proper. 

In  order  to  render  the  teething  lefs  difficult,  pa- 
rents ought  to  take  care  that  their  children’s  food 
be  light  and  wholefome,  and  that  their  nerves  be 
braced  by  fufficient  exercife  without  doors,  the  ufe 
of  the  cold  bath,  &c.  Were  thefe  things  duly  re- 
garded, they  would  have  a much  better  effetf:  than 
teething  necklaces , or  other  nonfenfical  amulets  worn 
for  that  purpofe. 
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This  difeafe  generally  attacks  children  between 
the  age  of  nine  months  and  two  years.  It  appeared 
firft  in  England  about  the  time  when  manufactures 
began  to  flourifh,  and  (till  prevails  mod  in  towns 
where  the  inhabitants  follow  fedentary  employ- 
ments, by  which  means  they  negledt  either  to  take 
proper  exercile  themfelves,  or  to  give  it  to  their 
children. 

CAUSES. One  caufe  of  the  rickets  is  dif- 

eafed  parents.  Mothers  of  a weak  relaxed  habit, 
who  negledt  exercife,  and  live  upon  weak  watery 
diet,  can  neither  be  expe&ed  to  bring  forth  ftrong 
and  healthy  children,  or  to  be  able  to  nurfe  them, 
after  they  are  brought  forth.  Accordingly  we  find, 
that  the  children  of  fuch  women  generally  die  of 
the  rickets,  the  fcrophula,  confumptions,  or  fuch 
like  difeafes.  Children  begotten  by  men  in  the 
decline  of  life,  who  are  fubjebt  to  the  gout,  the 
gravel,  or  other  chronic  difeafes,  or  who  have  been 
often  afflidted  with  the  venereal  difeafe  in  their 
youth,  are  likewife  very  liable  to  the  rickets. 

Any  diforder  that  weakens  the  conftitution,  or 
relaxes  the  habit  of  children,  as  the  fmall  pcx, 
meafles,  teething,  the  hooping-cough,  &c.  dif- 
pofes  them  to  this  difeafe.  It  may  likewife  be  oc- 
cafioned  by  improper  diet,  as  food  that  is  either 
too  weak  and  watery,  or  fo  vifcid  that  the  ftomach 
cannot  digeft  it. 

Bad  nurfing  is  the  chief  caufe  of  this  difeafe. 
When  the  nurfe  is  cither  difeafed,  or  has  not  enough 
of  milk  to  nourifh  the  child,  it  cannot  thrive.  But 
children  fuffer  oftner  by  want  of  care  in  nurfes  than 
want  of  food.  Allowing  an  infant  to  lie  or  fit  too 

much. 
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much,  or  not  keeping  it  thoroughly  clean  in  its 
clothes,  has  the  moft  pernicious  effedts. 

The  want  of  free  air  is  likewife  very  hurtful  to 
children  in  this  refpedt.  When  a nurfe  lives  in  a 
clofe  fmall  houfe,  where  the  air  is  damp  and  con- 
fined, and  is  too  indolent  to  carry  her  child  abroad, 
into  the  open  air,  it  will  hardly  efcape  this  dileafe. 
A healthy  child  fhould  always  be  in  motion,  un- 
lefs  when  afleep;  if  it  be  fuffered  to  lie,  or  fit, 
inftead  of  being  toffed  and  dandled  about,  it  will 
not  thrive. 

SYMP  TOMS At  the  beginning  of  this  dif- 

eale  the  child  s fiefh  grows  foft  and  flabby;  its 
flrength  is  diminifhed  •,  it  lofes  its  wonted  cheer- 
fulnefs,  looks  more  grave  and  compofed  than  is 
natural  for  its  age,  and  does  not  choofe  to  be  moved. 
7 lie  head  and  belly  become  too  large  in  propor- 
tion to  the.  other  parts  ; the  face  appears  full,  and 
the  complexion  florid.  Afterwards  the  bones  be- 
gin to  be  affefted,  efpecially  in  the  more  foft  and 
fpungy  parts.  Hence  the  wrifts  and  ancles  become 
thicker  than  ufual ; the  Ipine  or  back-  bone  puts  on 
an  unnatural  fhape ; the  bread  is  likewife  often  de- 
formed; and  the  bones  of  the  arms  and  legs  grow 
crooked.  All  thefe  fymptoms  vary  according  to 
the  violence  of  the  difeafe.  The  pulfe  is  generally 
qumk  but  feeble;  the  appetite  and  digeftion  for 
the  moft  part  bad;  the  teeth  come  flowly  and  with 
difficulty,  and  they  often  rot  and  fall  out  after- 
wards. Ricketty  children  generally  have  great 
acutenefs  of  mind,  and  an  underftanding  above 
their  years.  Whether  this  is  owing  to  their  being 
more  in  the  company  of  adults  than  other  children, 
or  to  the  preternatural  enlargement  of  the  brain,  is 
not  material.  * 

tenHfHG1MhEN,:7~~Ar  this  d5feafe  is  always  »t- 
tended  with  evident  figns  of  weaknefs  and  relaxa- 
tion, our  chief  aim  in  the  cure  mull  be  to  brace 
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and  ftrengthen  the  Solids,  and  to  promote  diges- 
tion and  the  due  preparation  of  the  fluids  Thefe 
important  ends  will  be  beft  anfwered  by  wholefome 
nourifliing  diet,  Suited  to  the  age  and  ftrength  oS 
the  patient,  open  dry  air,  and  Sufficient  exerciSe. 
If  the  child  has  a bad  nurfe,  who  either  neglefb 
her  duty,  or  does  not  underftand  it,  ffie  ffiould  be 
changed.  If  the  Seafon  be-  cold,  the  child  ought 
to  be  kept  warm ; and  when  the  weather  is  hot, 
it  ought  to  be  kept  cool;  as  Sweating  is  apt  to 
weaken  it,  and  too  great  a degree  of  cold  has  the 
fame  effect.  T he  limbs  ffiould  be  rubbed  fre- 
quently with  a warm  hand,  and  the  child  kept  as 
cheerful  as  poffible. 

The  diet  ought  to  be  dry  and  nouriffiing,  as 
good  bread,  roafted  fleffi,  &c.  Bifcuit  is  gene- 
rally reckoned  the  beft  bread  ; and  pigeons,  pul- 
lets, veal,  rabbits,  or  'mutton  roafted  or  minced, 
are  the  nioft  proper  flefh.  If  the  child  be  too 
young  for  flefli-meats,  he  may  have  rice,  millet, 
or  pearl-barley,  boiled  with  raiflns,  to  which  may 
be  added  a little  wine  and  Spice.  His  drink  may 
be  good  claret,  mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of 
water.  Thofe  who  cannot  afford  claret,  may  give 
the  child  now  and  then  a wine-glafs  of  mild  ale, 
or  good  porter. 

MEDICINE. Medicines  are  here  of  little 

avail.  The  d ifeafe  may  often  be  cured  by  the 
nurfe,  but  Seldom  by  the  phyftcian.  In  children 
of  a grofs  habit,  gentle  vomits  and  repeated  purges 
of  rhubarb  may  Sometimes  be  of  ufe,  but  they  will 
Seldom  carry  off  the  difeafe;  that  muft  depend 
chiefly  upon  Such  things  as  brace  and  ftrengthen  the 
fyftem : for  which  purpofe,  befides  the  regimen 
mentioned  above,  we  would  recommend  the  cold 
bath,  especially  in  the  warm  feaion.  It  muft  how- 
ever be  ufed  with  prudence,  as  Some  ricketry  chil- 
dren cannot  bear  it.  The  beft  time  for  uftng  the 
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cold  hath  is  in  the  morning,  and  the  child  fhould 
be  well  rubbed  with  a dry  cloth  immediately  after  he 
comes  out  of  it.  If  the  child  fhould  be  weakened 
by  the  cold  bath,  it  mult  be  difcontinued. 

Sometimes  iflues  have  been  found  beneficial  in 
this  difeafe.  They  are  peculiarly  necefiary  for  chil- 
dren who  abound  with  grols  humours.  An  infufion 
of  the  Peruvian  bark  in  wine  or  ale  would  be  of 
fervice,  were  it  poflible  to  bring  children  to  take 
it.  We  might  here  mention  many  other  medicines 
which  have  been  recommended  for  the  rickets  ; but 
as  there  is  far  more  danger  in  truffing  to  thele  than 
in  neglc&ing  them  altogether,  we  chuie  rather  to 
pals  them  over,  and  to  recommend  a proper  regi- 
men as  the  thing  chiefly  to  be  depended  on. 

OF  CONVULSIONS. 

Though  more  children  are  faid  to  die  of  convul- 
fions  than  of  any  other  difeafe,  yet  they  are  for  the 
mod  part  only  a fymptom  of  fome  other  malady. 
Whatever  greatly  irritates  or  ftimulates  the  nerves, 
may  occafion  convulfions.  Hence  infants  whofe 
nerves  are  eaflly  affefled,  are  often  thrown  into 
convulfions  by  any  thing  that  irritates  the  alimen- 
tary canal : likewife  by  teething,  ftrait  clothes, 
the  approach  of  the  fmall-pox,  meafles,  or  other 
eruptive  difeafes. 

When  convulfions  proceed  from  an  irritation  of 
the  flomach  or  bowels,  whatever  clears  them  of 
their  acrid  contents,  or  renders  thefe  mild  and  in- 
ofFenfive,  will  generally  perform  a cure:  where- 
fore, if  the  child  be  coflive,  the  belt  way  will  be 
to  begin  with  a clyfter,  and  afterwards  to  give  a 
gentle  vomit,  which  may  be  repeated  occafionally, 
and  the  body  in  the  mean  time  kept  open  by  gentle 
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dofes  of  magnefia  alba , or  fmall  quantities  of  rhu- 
barb mixed  with  the  powder  of  crabs  claws. 

Convulfions  which  precede  the  eruption  of  the 
fmall-pox  or  mealies  generally  go  off  upon  thefe 
making  their  appearance,  d he  principal  danger 
in  this  caie  anfes  from  the  fears  and  apprehenfions 
of  thofe  who  have  the  care  of  the  patient.  Con- 
vulfions are  very  alarming,  and  fomething  mud  be 
done  to  appeafe  the  affrighted  parents,  nuries,  &c. 
Hence  the  unhappy  infant  often  undergoes  bleed- 
ing, bliftering,  and  feveral  other  operations,  to  the 
great  danger  of  its  life,  when  a little  time,  bathing 
the  feet  in  warm  water,  and  throwing  in  a mild 
clyfter,  would  have  fet  all  to  rights. 

When  convulfion  fits  arife  from  the  cutting  of 
teeth,  befides  gentle  evacuations,  we  would  recom- 
mend bliftering,  and  the  ule  of  antifpafmodic  me- 
dicines, as  the  tindfure  of  foot,  afafcetida,  or  caftor, 
A few  drops  of  any  of  thefe  may  be  mixed  in  a cup 
of  white  wine  whey,  and  given  occafionally. , 

When  convulfions  proceed  from  any  external 
caufe,  as  the  preffure  occafioned  by  ftrait  clothes 
or  bandages,  &c.  thefe  ought  immediately  to  be 
removed;  though  in  this  cafe  taking  away  the 
caufe  will  not  always  remove  the  effedt,  yet  it 
ought  to  be  done.  It  is  not  likely  that  the  patient 
will  recover,  as  long  as  the  caufe  which  firft  gave 
rife  to  the  difbrd*r  continues  to  adt. 

When  a child  is  feized  with  convulfions  without 
having  any  complaint  in  the  bowels,  or  fymptoms 
of  teething  ; or  any  rafli  or  other  difcharge  which 
has  been  iuddenly  dried  up;  we  have  reafon  to  con- 
clude that  it  is  a primary  difeafe,  and  proceeds  im- 
mediately from  the  brain.  Cafes  of  this  kind, 
however,  happen  but  feldom,  which  is  very  for- 
tunate, as  little  can  be  done  to  relieve  the  unhappy 
patient.  When  a difeafe  proceeds  from  an  origi- 
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nal  fault  in  the  formation  or  flru&ure  of  the  brain 
itfelf,  we  cannot  expert  that  it  fhould  yield  to  me- 
dicine. But  as  this  is  not  always  the  caufe,  even 
of  convulfions  which  proceed  immediately  from 
the  brain,  fome  attempts  fhould  be  made  to  re- 
move them.  The  chief  intention  to  be  purfued 
for  this  purpofe,  is  to  make  fome  derivation  from 
the  head,  by  bliftering,  purging,  and  the  like. 
Should  thefc  fail,  iffues  or  fetons  may  be  put  in 
the  neck,  or  between  the  fhoulders. 

OF  WATER  IN  THE  HEAD. 

Though  water  in  the  head,  or  a dropfy  of  the 
brain,  may  affctt  adults  as  well  as  children,  yet,  as 
the  latter  are  more  peculiarly  liable  to  it,  we 
thought  it  would  be  mod  proper  to  place  it  among 
the  difeales  of  infants. 

CAUSES. A dropfy  of  the  brain  may  pro- 

ceed from  injuries  done  to  the  brain  itfelf  by  falls, 
blows,  or  the  like;  it  may  likewife  proceed  from 
an  original  laxity  or  weaknels  of  the  brain;  from 
fcirrhous  tumours  or  excrefcences  within  the  fkull ; 
a thin  watery  fate  of  the  blood ; a diminifhed 
fecrerion  of  urine;  a fudden  check  of  the  perfpira- 
rion ; and,  laftly,  from  tedious  and  lingering  dif- 
eafes,  which  waffe  and  confume  the  patient 

SYMPTOMS. This  difeafe  has  at  firft  the 

appearance  of  a flow  fever;  the  patient  complains 
of  a pain  in  the  crown  of  his  -head,  or  over  his  eyes  ; 
he  fb uns  the  light;  is  Tick,  and  fometimes  vomits  ^ 
his  pulfe  is  irregular  and  generally  low  : though  he 
feems  heavy  and  dull,  yet  he  does  not  fleep  : he  is 
fometimes  delirious,  and  frequently  lees  obie&s 
double  ; towards  the  end  of  this  commonly  fatal 
dneafe,  the  pulfe  becomes  more  frequent,  the  pu- 
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pils  are  generally  dilated,  the  cheeks  flulhed,  the 
patient  becomes  comatofe,  and  convulfions  enlue*. 

MEDICINE, No  medicine  has  hitherto  been 

found  fufficient  to  carry  off  a dropfy  of  the  brain. 
It  is  laudable,  however,  to  make  forne  attempts, 
as  time  or  chance  may  bring  many  things  to  light, 
of  which  at  prefent  we  have  no  idea.  The  medi- 
cines generally  ufed  are,  purges  of  rhubarb  or  ja- 
lap with  calomel,  and  blifteri ng-pl aiders  applied  to 
the  neck  or  back  part  of  the  head.  To  which  we 
would  beg  leave  to  add  diuretics,  or  medicines 
which  promote  the  fecretion  of  urine,  luch  as  are 
recommended  in  the  common  dropfy.  A.  difcharge 
from  the  nofe  ought  likewife  to  be  promoted  by 
caufing  the  patient  to  fnuff  the  powder  of  afarurn, 
white  hellebore,  or  the  like. 

Some  practitioners  have  of  late  pretended  to  cure 
this  difeafe  by  the  ufe  of  mercury.  I have  not 
been  fo  happy  as  to  fee  any  inftances  of  a cure  being 
performed  in  a confirmed  dropfy  of  the  brain;  but 
in  fo  defperate  a malady  every  thing  deferves  a 
trial  f. 

* I very  lately  loft  a patient  in  this  difeafe,  where  a curious 
metajiajis  ftemed  to  take  place.  The  warer  at  firll  appeared  to 
be  in  the  abdomen,  afterwards  in  the  breaft,  and  I a ft  of  all  it 
mounted  up  to  the  brain,  where  it  foon  proved  fatal. 

-j-  One  reafon  why  this  difeafe  is  feldom  or  never  cured,  may 
be,  that  it  is  feldom  known  till  too  far  advanced  to  admit  of 
remedy.  Did  parents  watch  the  firll  fymptoms,  and  call  a phy- 
fician  in  due  time,  1 am  inclined  to  think  that  fomething  might 
be  done.  But  thefe  fymptoms  are  not  yet  fuffiaently  known, 
and  are  often  miftaken  ever\  by  phyficians  themielves.  Of  this 
l lately  faw  a ftriking  inftance  in  a patient,  attended  by  an  emi- 
nent pradlitioner  of  this  city,  who  had  all  along  miftaken  the 
difeafe  for  teething. 
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OF  SURGERY. 

0 

TO  defcribe  all  the  operations  of  forgery,  and 
to  point  out  the  different  difcafes  in  which 
thefe  operations  are  neceffary,  would  extend  this 
article  far  beyond  the  limits  allotted  to  it;  we  muft 
therefore  confine  our  obfervations  to  ftich  cafes  as 
inoft  generally  occur,  and  in  which  proper  afiift- 
ance  is  either  not  afked,  or  not  always  to  be  ob- 
tained. 

Though  an  acquaintance  with  the  ftrudture  of 
the  human  body  is  indifpenfably  neceffary  to  qua- 
lify a man  for  being  an  expert  lurgeon ; yet  many 
things  may  be  done  to  fave  the  lives  of  their  fellow- 
men  in  emergencies  bv  thofe  who  are  no  adepts  in 
anatomy.  It  is  amazing  with  what  facility  the 
peafants  daily  perform  operations  upon  brute  ani- 
mals, which  are  not  of  a lefs  difficult  nature  than 
many  of  thofe  performed  on  the  human  fpeciesj 
yet  they  feldom  fail  of  fuccefs. 

Indeed  every  man  is  in  fome  meafure  a furgeon 
whether  he  will  or  not.  He  feels  an  inclination  to 
atTifl  his  fellow-men  in  diftrefs,  and  accidents  hap- 
pen every  hour  which  give  occafion  to  exercife  this 
feeling.  The  feelings  of  the  heart,  hoewver,  when 
not  diredted  by  the  judgment,  are  apt  to  miflead. 
Thus  one,  by  a rafli  attempt  to  fave  his  friend, 
may  fometimes  deftroy  him  j while  another,  for 
fear  of  doing  amifs,  Hands  Hill  and  fees  his  bofom- 
friend  expire  without  fo  much  as  attempting  to  re- 
lieve him,  even  when  the  means  are  in  his  power. 
As  every  good  man  would  wifh  to  fleer  a courfe 
different  from  either  of  thefe,  it  will  no  doubt  be 

agreeable 
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agreeable  to  him  to  know  what  ought  to  be  done 
upon  fuch  emergencies. 


OF  BLEEDING. 

No  operation  of  furgery  is  To  frequently  necef- 
lary  as  bleeding  3 it  ought  therefore  to  be  very  ge- 
nerally underflood.  But  though  pra&ifed  by  m?d- 
wives,  gardeners,  blackfmiths,  &c.  we  have  rea- 
lon  to  believe  that  very  few  know  when  it  is  proper. 
Even  phy  (icians  themfelves  have  been  fo  much  the 
dupes  of  theory  in  this  article,  as  to  render  it  the 
fubjedt  of  ridicule.  It  is  however  an  operation  of 
great  importance,  and  mufl,  when  feafonably  and 
properly  performed,  be  of  fingular  fervice  to  thofe 
in  diftrefs. 

Bleeding  is  proper  at  the  beginning  of  all  in- 
flammatory fevers,  as  pleurifies,  peripneumonies, 
&c.  It  is  likewife  proper  in  all  topical  inflamma- 
tions, as  thofe  of  the  inteflines,  womb,  bladder, 
ftomach,  kidnies,  throat,  eyes,  &c.  as  alfo  in  the 
afthma,  fciatic  pains,  coughs,  head-achs,  rheu- 
matifms,  the  apoplexy,  epiiepfy,  anu  bloody  flux. 
After  falls,  blows,  bruiles,  or  any  violent  hurt  re- 
ceived either  externally  or  internally,  bleeding  is 
neceflary.  It  is  likewife  neceflfary  for  perfons  who 
have  had  the  misfortune  to  be  flrangled,  drowned, 
fuffbeated  with  foul  air,  the  fumes  of  metal,  or  the 
like.  In  a word,  whenever  the  vital  motions  have 
been  fuddenly  ftopt  from  any  caufe  whatever,  except 
in  lwoonings  occafioned  by  mere  weaknefs  or  hyf- 
teric  affedtions,  it  is  proper  to  open  a vein.  But 
in  all  diforders  proceeding  from  a relaxation  of 
the  folids,  and  an  impoverifhed  {late  of  the  blood, 
as  dropfies,  cacochymies,  &c.  bleeding  is  im- 
proper. 

Bleeding 
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Bleeding  for  topical  inflammations  ought  always 
to  be  performed  as  near  the  part  affe&ed  as  pof- 
fible.  When  this  can  be  done  with  a lancet,  it  is 
to  be  preferred  to  any  other  method  ; but  where  a 
vein  cannot  be  found,  recourle  mult  be  had  to 
leeches  or  cupping. 

The  quantity  of  blood  to  be  let  mult  always  be 
regulated  by  the  flrength,  age,  conllitution,  man- 
ner of  life,  and  other  circumfiances  relating  to  the 
patient.  It  would  be  ridiculous  to  fuppoft  that  a 
child  could  bear  to  lofe  as  much  blood  as  a grown 
perfon,  or  that  a delicate  lady  fhould  be  bled  to 
the  fame  extent  as  a robuft  man. 

From  whatever  part  of  the  body  blood  is  to  be 
let,  a bandage  mult  be  applied  between  that  part 
and  the  hearc.  As  it  is  often  neceffary,  in  order  to 
raife  the  vein,  to  make  the  bandage  pretty  tight,  it 
will  be  proper  in  fuch  cafes,  as  foon  as  the  blood 
begins  to  flow,  to  flacken  it  a little.  The  bandage 
ought  to  be  applied  at  lead  an  inch,  or  an  inch 
and  half  from  the  place  where  the  wound  is  intended 
to  be  made. 

Perfons  nor  fkilled  in  anatomy  ought  never  to 
bleed  in  a vein  that  lies  over  an  artery  or  a tendon, 
if  they  can  avoid  it.  The  fonder  may  eafily  be 
known  from  its  pulfation  or  beating,  and  the  latter 
from  its  feeling  hard  or  tight  like  a whipcord  under 
the  finger. 

It  was  formerly  a rule,  even  among  thofe  who 
had  the  chara&er  of  being  regular  pradlitioners,  to 
bleed  their  patients  in  certain  difeafes  till  they 
fainted.  Surely  a more  ridiculous  rule  could  not 
be  propofed.  One  perfon  will  faint  at  the  very 
fight  of  a lancet,  while  another  will  lofe  almoft  the 
whole  blood  of  his  body  before  he  faints.  Swoon- 
ing depends  more  upon  the  (late  of  the  mind  than 
of  the  body  : befides,  it  may  ofcen  be  occafioned 
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or  prevented  by  the  manner  in  which  the  operation 
is  performed. 

Children  are  generally  bled  with  leeches.  This, 
though  fometimes  neceflary,  is  a very  troublefome 
and  uncertain  practice.  It  is  impofiible  to  know 
what  quantity  of  blood  is  taken  away  by  leeches; 
befides,  the  bleeding  is  often  very  difficult  to  flop, 
and  the  wounds  are  not  eafily  healed.  Would  thofe 
who  praftife  bleeding  take  a little  more  pains, 
and  accutlom  themfelves  to'  bleed  children,  they 
would  not  find  it  fuch  a difficult  operation  as  they 
imagine. 

Certain  hurtful  prejudices  with  regard  to  bleed- 
ing flill  prevail  among  the  country  people.  They 
talk,  for  inftance,  of  head  veins,  heart-veins, 
breaft-veins,  &c.  and  believe  that  bleeding  in  thele 
will  certainly  cure  all  difeafes  of  the  parts  from 
whence  they  are  fuppofed  to  come,  without  confi- 
dering  that  all  the  blood  veffels  arife  from  the 
heart,  and  return  to  it  again  ; for  which  reafon,  un- 
3 e Is  in  topical  inflammations,  it  fignifies  very  little 
from  what  part  of  the  body  blood  is  taken.  But 
this,  though  a foolifh  prejudice,  is  not  near  fo 
hurtful  as  the  vulgar  notion  that  the  firft  bleeding 
will  perform  wonders.  This  belief  makes  them 
often  poftpone  the  operation  when  neceflary,  in  or- 
der to  referve  it  for  fome  more  important  occafion, 
and,  when  they  think  themfelves  in  extreme  dan- 
ger, they  fly  to  it  for  relief,  whether  it  be  proper 
or  not.  * Bleeding  at  certain  ftated  periods  or  fea- 
fons  has  likewife  bad  effects. 

It  is  a common  notion  that  bleeding  in  the 
feet  draws  the  humours  downwards,  and  con- 
sequently cures  difeafes  of  the  head  and  other  iu- 
perior  parts;  but  we  have  already  obferved  that, 
in  all  topical  afte&ions,  the  blood  ought  to  be 
drawn  as  near  the  part  as  poffible.  When  it  is 

nectfTary,  however,  to  bleed  in  the  foot  or  hand, 

as 
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as  the  veins  are  frqall,  and  the  bleeding  is  apt  to 
flop  too  Toon,  the  part  ought  to  be  rmmerfed  in 
warm  water,  and  kept  there  till  a fufficient  quan- 
tity of  blood  be  let. 

We  (hall  not  fpend  time  in  defcribing  the  man- 
ner of  performing  this  operation  : that  will  be  bet- 
ter learned  by  example  than  precept.  T wenty  pages 
of  defcription  would  not  convey  fo  juft  an  idea  of 
the  operation  as  feeing  it  once  performed  by  an  ex- 
pert hand.  Neither  is  it  neceflary  to  point  out  the 
different  parts  of  the ’body  from  whence  blood  may' 
betaken,  as  the  arm,  foot,  forehead,  temples,  neck, 
&c.  Thefe  will  readily  occur  to  every  intelligent 
perfon,  and  the  foregoing  obfervations  will  be  fuf- 
ficient for  determining  which  of  them  is  moll  pro- 
per upon  any  particular  occafion.  In  all  cafes 
where  the  intention  is  merely  to  leffen  the  general 
mafs  of  blood,  the  arm  is  the  molt  commodious; 
part  of  the  body  in  which  the  operation  can  be 
performed. 


OF  INFLAMMATIONS  AND  ABSCESSES. 

From  whatever  caufe  an  inflammation  proceeds, 
it  nriuft  terminate  either  by  difperfion,  fuppuration, 
or  gangrene.  Though  it  is  impoflible  to  foretel 
with  certainty  in  which  of  thefe  ways  any  particular- 
inflammation  will  terminate,  yet  a probable  con- 
jedlure  may  be  formed  with  regard  to  the  event, 
from  a knowledge  of  the  patient’s  age  and  confti- 
tution.  Inflammations  happening  in  a flight  de- 
gree upon  colds,  and  without  any  previous  indif- 
pofltion,  will  molt  probably  be  difperfed ; thofe 
which  follow  dole  upon  a fever,  or  happen  to  per- 
fons  of  a grols  habit  of  body,  will  generally  fup- 
purate ; and  thofe  which  attack  very  old  people,  or 

perfons 
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perfons  of  a dropfjca]  habit,  will  have  a ten- 

d6ncy  to  gangrene. 

. ^ the  inflammation  he  flight,  and  the  conftitu- 
tion  found,  the  difperfion  ought  always  to  be  at- 
tempted. This  will  be  beft  promoted  by  a flender 
diluting  diet,  plentiful  bleeding,  and  repeated 
purges.  The  part  itfelf  mull  be  fomented,  and,  if 
the  ikin  be  very  tenfe,  it  may  be  embrocated  with 
a mixture  of  three- fourths  of  fweet  oil,  and  one- 
fourth  of  vinegar,  and  afterwards  covered  with  a 
piece  of  wax-plafter. 

If,  notwithstanding  thefe  applications,  the  fymp- 
tomatic  fever  increales,  and  the  tumour  becomes 
larger,  with  violent  pain  and  pulfation*  it  will  be 
proper  to  promote  the  fuppuration.  The  beft  ap- 
plication for  this  purpufe  is  a fofc  poultice,  which 
may  be  renewed  twice  a-day.  If  the  fuppuration 
proceeds  but  flowly,  a raw  onion  cut  fmall  or 
brtiifed  may  be  fpread  upon  the  poultice.  When 
the  abfcefs  is  ripe  or  fit  for  opening,  which  may 
eafily  be  known  from  the  thinnefs  of  the  fkin  in 
the  moft  prominent  part  of  it,  flu&uation  of  mat- 
ter which  may  be  felt  under  the  finger,  and  gene- 
rally fpeaking,  an  abatement  of  the  pain,  it  may 
be  opened  either  with  a lancet  or  by  means  of 
cauftic. 

The  laft  way  in  which  an  inflammation  termi- 
nates, is  in  a gargrene  or  mortification,  the  ap- 
proach of  which  may  be  known  by  the  following 
fymptoms:  the  inflammation  lofes  its  rednels,  and 
becomes  dufkifh  or  livid  ; the  tenfion  of  the 
Ikin  goes  off,  and  it  feels  flabby;  little  bladders 
filled  with  ichor  of  different  colours  fpread  all  over 
it;  the  tumour  iubfides,  and  from  a dufkifh  com- 
plexion becomes  black  ; a quick  low  pulfe,  with 
cold  clammy  fweats,  are  the  immediate  forerunners 
of  death. 


When 
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When  thefe  fymptoms  fir  ft  appear,  the  part 
ought  to  be  dreffed  with  London  treacle,  or  a 
cataplafm  made  of  lixivium  and  bran.  Should  the 
fymptoms  become  worfe,  the  part  muft  be  fcari- 
fied,  and  afterwards  drefied  with  bafilicum  foftened 
with  oil  of  turpentine.  All  the  dreflings  muft  be 
applied  warm.  With  regard  to  internal  medicines, 
the  patient  muft  be  fupporred  with  generous  cor-'  » 
dials,  and  the  Peruvian  bark  exhibited  in  as  large 
dofes  as  the  ftomach  will  bear  it.  If  the  mortified 
parts  fhould  feparate,  the  wound  will  become  a 
common  ulcer,  and  muft  be  treated  accordingly. 

This  article  includes  the  treatment  of  all  thofe 
difeafes,  which,  in  different  parts  of  the  country, 
go  by  the  names  of  biles , impcjibumts,  whitloes , 

&c.  They  are  all  ablceffes  in  confequence  of  a 
previous  inflammation,  which,  if  pcffible,  ought 
to  be  difeuffed  ; but  when  this  cannot  be  done,  the 
fuppuration  • fhould  be  promoted,  and  the  matter 
difeharged  by  an  incifion,  if  neceffary ; afterwards 
the  fore  may  be  dreffed  with  yellow  bafilicum,  or 
fome  other  digeftive  ointment. 

OF  WOUNDS. 

No  part  of  medicine  has  been  more  miftaken 
than  the  treatment  or  cure  of  wounds.  Mankind 
in  general  believe  that  certain  herbs,  ointments, 
and  plafters  are  poffeffcd  of  wonderful  healing 
powers,  and  imagine  that  no  wound  can  be  cured 
without  the  application  of  them.  It  is  however  a 
fadf,  that  no  external  application  whatever  contri- 
butes towards  the  cure  of  a wound,  any  other  way 
than  by  keeping  the  parts  foft,  clean,  and  defend- 
ing them  from  the  external  air,  which  may  be  as 
effectually  done  by  dry  lint,  as  by  the  moft  pomp- 
ous 
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ous  applications,  while  it  is  exempt  from  many  of 
the  bad  confequences  attending  them. 

The  lame  oblervation  holds  with  refped  to  in- 
ternal applications.  Thefe  only  promote  the  cure 
of  wounds  as  far  as  they  tend  to  prevent  a fever,  or 
to  remove  any  caufe  that  might  obftrud  or  impede 
the  operations  of  Nature.  It  is  Nature  alone  that 
cures  wounds.  All  that  Art  can  do  is  to  remove 
obdacles,  and  to  put  the  parts  in  fuch  a condition 
as  is  the  moll  favourable  to  Nature’s  efforts. 

With  this  fimple  view  we  fhal  1 confider  the  treat- 
ment of  wounds,  and  endeavour  to  point  out 
fuch  Heps  as  ought  to  be  taken  to  facilitate  their 
cure. 

The  fir fl  thing  to  be  done  when  a perfon  has  re- 
ceived a wound  is  to  examine  whether  any  foreign 
body  be  lodged  in  it,  as  wood,  done,  iron,  lead, 
glafs,  dirt,  bits  of  cloth,  or  the  like.  Thefe,  if 
poffible,  ought  to  be  extraded,  and  the  wound 
cleaned,  before  any  drelfings  be  applied.  When 
that  cannot  be  effected  with  fafety,  on  account  of 
the  patient's  weaknefs,  or  lofs  of  blood,  they  mult 
be  fuffered  to  remain  in  the  wound,  and  afterwards 
extraded  when  he  is  more  able  to  bear  it. 

When  a wound  penetrates  into  any  of  the  ca- 
vities of  the  body,  as  the  bread,  the  bowels,  Sec. 
or  where  any  confiderable  blood-velfel  is  cut,  a 
fkilful  furgeon  ought  immediately  to  be  called, 
otherwife  the  patient  may  lofe  his  life.  But  fome- 
times  the  difeharge  of  blood  is  fo  great,  that  if  it 
be  not  dopt,  the  patient  may  die  even  before  a 
furgeon,  though  at  no  great  didance,  can  arrive. 
In  this  cafe,  lomething  .mud  be  done  by  thofe  who 
are  prefent.  If  the  wound  be  in  any  of  the  limbs, 
the  bleeding  may  generally  be  dopt  by  applying  a 
tight  ligature  or  bandage  round  the  member  a little 

above  the  wound.  The  bed  method  of  doing  this 

is 
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IS  to  put  a ftrong  broad  garter  round  the  part,  but 
To  flack  as  eafily  to  admit  a fmall  piece  of  kick  to 
be  put  under  it,  which  mud  be  twifted,  in  the 
fame  manner  as  a countryman  does  a cart-rope  to 
fecure  his  loading,  till  the  bleeding  Hops.  When- 
ever this  is  the  cafe,  he  muft  take  care  to  twift  it 
no  longer,  as  draining  it  too  much  might  occafion 
an  inflammation  of  the  parts,  and  endanger  a gan- 
grene. 

In  parts  where  this  bandage  cannot  be  applied* 
various  other  methods  may  be  tried  to  dop  the 
bleeding,  as  the  application  of  dyptics,  adringents, 
&c.  Cloths  dipped  in  a folution  of  blue  vitriol  in 
water,  or  the  Jlyptic  water  of  the  difpenfatories, 
may  be  applied  to  the  wound.  When  thefe  can- 
not be  obtained,  drong  fpirits  of  wine  may-  be 
ufed.  Some  recommend  the  agaric * of  the  oak 
as  preferable  to  any  of  the  other  dyptics  j and  in- 
deed it  deferves  confiderable  encomiums.  It  is 
eafily  obtained,  and  ought  to  be  kept  in  every  fa- 
mily, in  cafe  of  accidents.  A piece  of  it  mud 
be  laid  upon  the  wound,  and  covered  with  a good 

* Dr.  Tiffot,  in  his  Ad-vice  to  the  People,  gives  the  following 
diredlions  for  gathering,  preparing,  and  applying  the  agaric.' — ■ 
“ Gather  in  autumn,”  fays  he,  “ while  the  fine  weather  lads,  the 
agaric  of  the  oak,  which  is  a kind  of  fungus  or  excrefcence  ilTu- 
ing  from  the  wood  of  that  tree.  It  confids  at  full  of  four  parts, 
which  prefent  themfelves  fucceflively  : l.  The  outward  rind  or 
fkin,  which  may  be  thrown  away.  2.  The  part  immediately 
under  this  rind,  which  is  the  bell  of  all.  This  is  to  be  beat  wefl 
with  a hammer,  till  it  becomes  foft  and  very  pliable.  This  is 
the  only  preparation  it  requires,  and  a flice  of  it  of  a proper  fize 
is  to  be  applied  direftly  over  the  burlting  open  blood  veffels.  It 
conllringes  and  brings  them  clofe  together,  flops  the  bleeding, 
and  generally  falls  off  at  the  end  of  two  days.  3.  The  third 
part  adhering  to  the  fecond  may  ferve  to  Hop  the  bleeding  from 
the  fmaller  veffels ; and  the  fourth  and  lad  part  may  be  reduced 
to  powder  as  conducing  to  the  fame  purpofe.” — Where  the  agaric 
cannot  be  had,  fponge  may  be  ufed  in  its  dead.  It  mud  be 
applied  in  the  fame  manner,  and  has  nearly  the  fame  effetts. 
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deal  of  lint,  above  which  a bandage  may  be  ap- 
plied fo  tight  as  to  keep  it  firmly  on. 

Though  fpirits,  tindlures,  and  hot  balfams  may 
be  ufed,  in  order  to  flop  the  bleeding  when  it  is 
exceflive,  they  are  improper  at  other  times.  They 
do  not  promote  but  retard  the  cure,  and  often 
change  a fimple  wound  into  an  ulcer.  People  ima- 
gine, becaufe  hot  balfams  congeal  the  blood,  and 
feem,  as  it  were,  to  folder  up  the  wound,  that  they 
therefore  heal  it ; but  this  is  only  a deception. 
I hey  may  indeed  flop  the  flowing  blood,  by  fear- 
ing the  mouths  cf  the  veflels ; but,  by  rendering 
tfee  parts  callous,  they  obftrudt  the  cure. 

In  flight  wounds,  which  do  not  penetrate  much 
deeper  than  the  fkin,  the  beft  application  is  a bit 
of  the  common  black  flicking  plafter.  This  keeps 
the  fides  of  the  wound  together,  and  prevents  the 
air  from  hurting  it,  which  is  all  that  is  neceffary. 
When  a wound  penetrates  deep,  it  is  not  fafe  to 
keep  its  lips  quire  clofe  : this  keeps  in  the  matter, 
and  is  apt  to  make  the  wound  fefter.  In  this  cafe 
the  beft  way  is  to  fill  the  wound  with  foft  lint,  com- 
monly called  caddis.  It  however  muft  not  be  fluff- 
ed in  too  hard,  otherwife  it  will  do  hurt.  The 
lint  may  be  covered  with  a cloth  dipped  in  oil, 
or  fpread  with  the  common  wax  plafter*;  and  the 
whole  muft  be  kept  on  by  a proper  bandage. 

We  fin  all  not  fpend  time  in  deferibing  the  differ- 
ent bandages  that  may  be  proper  for  wounds  in 
different  parts  of  the  body;  common  fenfe  will 
generally  fuggeft  the  moft  commodious  method  of 
applying  a bandage;  beftdes,  deferiptions  of  this 
kind  are  not  eafily  underftood  or  remembered. 

The  firft  drefllng  ought  to  continue  on  for  at 
leaft  two  days ; after  which  it  may  be  removed, 
and  frefh  lint  applied  as  before.  If  any  part  of 

* See  Appendix,  Wax  pi after. 

the 
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the  firft  dreffing  (licks  fo  clofe  as  not  to  be  re- 
moved with  eafe  or  fafety  to  the  patient,  it  may  be 
allowed  to  continue,  and  frefh  lint  dipped  in  Iweet 
oil  laid  over  it.  This  will  (often  it,  io  as  to  make 
it  come  off  eafily  at  next  drefling.  Afterwards  the 
wound  may  be  dreffed  twice  a-day  in  the  f^me  man- 
ner till  it  be  quite  healed.  Thofe  who  are  fond  of 
halves  or  ointments,  may  after  the  wound  is  be- 
come very  fuperficial,  drels  it  with  the  yellow  ba~ 
Jilicum* ; and  if  fungous,  or  what  is  called  proud 
JleJhj  fhould  rife  in  the  wound,  it  may  be  checked, 
by  mixing  with  the  ointment  a little  burnt  alurr^or 
red  precipitate  of  mercury. 

When  a wound  is  greatly  inflamed,  the  mod  pro- 
per application  is  a poultice  of  bread  and  milk, 
foftened  with  a little  fweet  oil  or  frefh  butter. 
This  muft  be  applied  inftead  of  a plafter,  and 
fhould  be. changed  twice  a day. 

If  the  wound  be  large,  and  there  is  reafon  to 
fear  an  inflammation,  the  patient  fhould  be  kept  on 
a very  low  diet.  He  muft  abftain  from  flefh, 
(trong  liquors,  and  every  thing  that  is  of  a heating 
nature.  If  he  be  of  a full  habit,  and  has  loft  bun 
little  blood  from  the  wound,  he  muft  be  bled;  and, 
if  the  fymptoms  be  urgent,  the  operation  may  be 
repeated.  But  when  the  patient  has  been  greatly 
weakened  by  lofs  of  blood  from  the  wound,  i.t  will 
be  dangerous  to  bleed  him,  even  though  a fever 
fhould  enfue.  Nature  fhould  never  be  too  far  ex- 
haufted.  It  is  always  more  fafe  to  allow  her  to 
druggie  with  the  difeafe  in  her  own  way,  than  to 
fink  the  patient’s  ftrength  by  exceffive  evacua- 
tions. 

Wounded  perfons  ought  to  be  kept  perfectly 
quiet  and  eafy.  Every  thing  that  ruffles  the  mind 
or  moves  the  paffions,  as  love,  anger,  fear,  excedive 

* See  Appendix,  Yellow  bajili(um<> 
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joy,  &c.  are  very  hurtful.  They  ought  above  all 
things  to  abdain  from  venery.  The  body  fhould 
be  kept  gently  open,  either  by  laxative  clyders,  or 
by  a cool  vegetable  diet,  as  roafted  apples,  dewed 
prunes,  boiled  fpinage,  and  fuch  like. 

OF  BURNS. 

In  flight  burns  which  do  not  break  the  fkin,  it  is 
cuftomary  to  hold  the  part  near  the  fire  for  a com- 
petent time,  to  rub  it  with  fait,  or  to  lay  a com- 
prefs  upon  it  dipped  in  lpirits  of  wine  or  brandy. 
But  when  the  burn  has  penetrated  fo  deep  as  to 
blider  or  break  the  fkin,  it  mud  be  drefled  with 
feme  of  the  liniment  for  burns  mentioned  in  the 
Appendix,  or  with  the  emollient  and  gently  drying 
ointment,  commonly  called  Turner  s cerate *.  This 
may  be  mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of  frelh  olive 
oil,  and  fpread  upon  a loft  rag,  and  applied  to  the 
part  affe&ed.  When  this  ointment  cannot  be  had, 
an  egg  may  be  beat  up  with  about  an  equal  quantity 
of  the  fweeted  falad  oil.  This  will  ferve  very 
well  till  a proper  ointment  can  be  prepared.  When 
the  burning  is  very  deep,  after  the  fird  two  or  three 
days,  it  fhould  be  dreded  with  equal  parts  of  yel- 
low bafilicum  and  Turrtdr  s cerate  mixed  togetner. 

When  the  burn  is  violent,  or  has  occafioned  a 
high  degree  of  inflammation,  and  there  is  realon  to 
fear  a gangrene  or  mortification,  the  fame  means 
mud  be  uied  to  prevent  it  as  are  recommended  in 
other  violent  inflammations.  The  patient,  in  this 
cafe,  mud  live  low,  and  drink  freely  of  weak  di- 
luting liquors.  He  mud  likewlfe  be  bled,  and 
have  his  body  kept  open.  But  if  the  burnt  parts 
fhould  become  livid  or  black,  with  other  fvmp- 

i 

* See  Appendix,  Turner's  cerate . 
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toms  of  mortification,  it  will  be  necefiary  to  bathe 
them  frequently  with  warm  camphorated  fpirits  of 
wine,  timfture  of  myrrh,  or  other  antifeptics,  mixed 
with  a decodlion  of  the  bark.  In  this  cafe  the  bark 
muft  likewife  be  taken  internally,  and  the  patient’s 
diet  muft  be  more  generous,  with  wine,  &c. 

As  example  teaches  better  than  precept,  I fhall 
relate  the  treatment  of  the  moft  dreadful  cafe  of 
this  kind  that  has  occurred  in  my  praftice.  A 
middle-aged  man,  of  a good  conftitution,  fell  into 
a large  veftel  full  of  boiling  water,  and  miferably 
fcalded  about  one  half  of  his  body.  As  his  clothes 
were  on,  the  burning  in  fome  parts  was  very  deep 
before  they  could  be  got  off.  For  the  firft  two 
days  the  fcalded  parts  had  been  frequently  anointed 
with  a mixture  of  lime-water  and  oil,  which  is  a 
very  proper  application  for  recent  burnings.  On 
the  third  day,  when  I firft  faw  him,  his  fever  was 
high,  and  his  body  coftive,  for  which  he  was  bled, 
and  had  an  emollient  clyfter  adminiftered.  Poul- 
tices of  bread  and  milk,  foftened  with  frefh  but- 
ter, were  likewife  applied  to  the  affedled  parts,  to 
abate  the  heat  and  inflammation.  His  fever  ft  ill 
continuing  high,  he  was  bled  a fecond  time,  was 
kept  ftridtly  on  the  cooling  regimen,  took  the  fa- 
line  mixture  with  fmall  dofes  of  nitre,  and  had  an 
emollient  clyfter  adminiftered  once  a day.  When 
the  inflammation  began  to  abate,  the  parts  were 
drefled  with  a digeftive  compofed  of  brown  cerate 
and  yellow  bafilicum.  Where  any  black  fpots  ap- 
peared, they  were  (lightly  fcarified,  and  touched  with 
the  tinfture  of  myrrh;  and,  to  prevent  their  fpread- 
it>g,  the  Peruvian  bark  was  adminiftered.  By  this 
courfc,  the  man  was  io  well  in  three  weeks  as  to  be 
able  to  attend  his  bufinefs. 
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OF  BRUISES. 
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Bruises  are  generally  productive  of  worfe  con- 
fequences  than  wounds.  The  danger  from  them 
does  not  appear  immediately,  by  which  means  it 
often  happens  that  they  are  negleCted.  It  is  need- 
lefs  to  give  any  definition  of  a difeafe  fo  univerfally 
known  ; we  (ball  therefore  proceed  to  point  out 
the  method  of  treating  it. 

In  flight  bruiles  it  will  be  fufficient  to  bathe  the 
part  with  warm  vinegar,  to  which  a little  brandy 
or  rum  may  occafionally  be  added,  and  to  keep 
cloths  wet  with  this  mixture  conftantly  applied  to 
it.  This  is  more  proper  than  rubbing  it  with 
brandy,  fpirits  of  wine,  or  other  ardent  fpirits, 
which  are  commonly  ufed  in  fuch  cafes. 

In  fome  parts  of  the  country  the  peafants  apply 
to  a recent  bruife  a cataplafm  of  frelh  cow-dung.  I 
have  often  feen  this  cataplafm  applied  to  violent 
contufions  occafioned  by  blows,  falls,  bruiles,  and 
fuch  like,  and  never  knew  it  fail  to  have  a good 
effect. 

When  a bruife  is  very  violent,  the  patient  ought 
immediately  to  be  bled,  and  put  upon  a proper  re- 
gimen. His  food  fhouLd  be  light  and  cool,  and  his 
drink  weak,  and  of  an  opening  nature as  whey 
fweetened  with  honey,  decoCtions  of  tamarinds,  bar- 
ley, cream- tartar-whey,  and  luch  like.  Thebruiled 
part  muft  be  bathed  with  vinegar  and  water,  as  di- 
rected above-,  and  a poultice  made  by  boiling  crumb 
of  bread,  elder-flowers,.  and  camomile-flowers,  in 
equal  quantities  of  vinegar  and  water,  applied  to 
it  This  poultice  is  peculiarly  proper  when  a 
wound  is  joined  to  the  bruife.  It  may  be  renewed 
two  or  three  times  a-day. 
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As  the  ftrufture  of  the  veffels  is  totally  deftroyed 
by  a violent  bruife,  there  often  enfues  a great  lofs 
of  fubftance,  which  produces  an  ulcerous  fore  very 
difficult  to  cure.  If  the  bone  be  affe&ed,  the  lore 
will  not  heal  before  an  exfoliation  takes  place;  that 
is,  before  the  difeafed  part  of  the  bone  feparates, 
and  comes  out  through  the  wound.  This  is  often 
a very  flow  operation,  and  may  even  require  feve- 
ral  years  to  be  completed.  Hence  it  happens,  that 
thefe  fores  are  frequently  miftaken  for  the  king  s 
evil,  and  treated  as  fuch,  though  in  faft  they  pro- 
ceed folely  from  the  injury  which  the  folid  parts 
received  from  the  blow. 

Patients  in  this  fituation  are  peftered  with  dif- 
ferent advices.  Every  one  who  fees  them  propofes 
a new  remedy,  till  the  fore  is  fo  much  irritated  with 
various  and  oppoflte  applications,  that  it  is  often 
at  length  rendered  abfolutely  incurable.  The  belt 
method  of  managing  fuch  lores  is,  to  take  care 
that  the  patient’s  conftitution  does  not  fuffer  by 
confinement,  or  improper  medicine,  and  to  apply 
nothing  to  them  befides  Ample  ointment  fpread 
upon  foft  lint,  over  which  a poultice  of  bread  and 
milk,  with  boiled  camomile-flowers,  or  the  like, 
may  be  put,  to  nourifh  the  part,  and  keep  it  foft 
and  warm.  Nature,  thus  afiifted,  will  generally 
in  time  operate  a cure,  by  throwing  off  the  dif- 
eafed parts  of  the  bone,  after  which  the  fore  foon 
heals. 


\ OF  ULCERS. 

Ulcers  may  be  the  confequence  of  wounds, 
bruifes,  or  impoflhumes  improperly  treated  ; they 
may  likewife  proceed  from  an  ill  ftate  of  the  hu- 
mours, or  what  may  be  called  a bad  habit  of 
body. 
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In  the  latter  cafe,  they  ought  not  to  be  haftily 
dried  up,  otherwife  it  may  prove  fatal  to  the  pa- 
tient. Ulcers  happen  moil  commonly  in  the  de- 
cline of  life;  and  perfons  who  negledt  exercife, 
and  live  grolsly,  are  moft  liable  to  them.  They 
might  often  be  prevented  by  retrenching  fome  part 
of  the  l'olid  food,  or  by  opening  artificial  drains, 
as  iffues,  fetons,  or  the  like. 

An  ulcer  may  be  diftinguifhed  from  a wound  by 
its  difcharging  a thin  watery  humour,  which  is 
often  fo  acrid  as  to  inflame  and  corrode  the  fkin  j 
by  the  hardnefs  and  perpendicular  fituation  of  its 
fides  or  edges ; by  the  time  of  its  duration,  &c. 

It  requires  confiderable  (kill  to  be  able  to  judge 
whether  or  not  an  ulcer  ought  to  be  dried  up.  In 
general,  all  ulcers  which  proceed  from  a bad  ha- 
bit of  body,  fhould  be  buffered  to  continue  open, 
at  lead  till  the  conftitution  has  been  io  far  changed 
by  proper  regimen,  or  the  ufe  of  medicine,  that 
they  feem  difpofed  to  heal  of  their  own  accord. 
Ulcers  which  are  the  effcdl  of  malignant  fevers,  or 
other  acute  difeafes,  may  generally  be  healed  with 
fafety  after  the  health  has  been  reftored  for  fome 
time.  The  cure  ought  not  however  to  be  attempt- 
ed too  foon,  nor  at  any  time  without  the  ufe  of 
purging  medicines  and  a proper  regimen.  When 
wounds  or  bruifes  have,  by  wrong  treatment,  de- 
generated into  ulcers,  if  the  conftitution  be  good, 
they  may  generally  be  healed  with  farety.  When 
ulcers  either  accompany  chronical  difeafes,  or 
come  in  their  ftead,  they  muft  be  cautioully  healed. 
If  an  ulcer  conduces  to  the  patient  s health,  from 
whatever  caufe  it  proceeds,  it  ought  not  to  be 
he'aied ; but  if,  on  the  contrary,  it  waftes  the 
ft  length,  and  confumes  the  patient  by  a flow  fever, 
jt  fhould  be  healed  as  foon  as  poffible. 
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\Ve  would  earneftly  recommend  a fl rift  attention 
to  thefe  particulars,  to  all  who  have  the  misfortune 
to  labour  under  this  diforder,  particularly  per  ions 
in  the  decline  of  life  j as  we  have  frequently  known 
people  throw  away  their  lives  by  the  want  of  it, 
while  they  were  extolling  and  generoufly  reward- 
ing thole  whom  they  ought  to  have  looked  upon  as 
their  executioners. 

The  moft  proper  regimen  for  promoting  the  cure 
of  ulders,  is  to  avoid  all  fpices,  faked  and  high- 
fealoned  food,  all  ftrong  liquors,  and  to  leffen  the 
ufual  quantity  of  flclh  meat.  The  body  ought  to 
be  kept  gently  open  by  a diet  confiding  chiefly  of 
cooling  laxative  vegetables,  and  by  drinking  but- 
ter-milk, whey  fweetened  with  honey,  or  the  like. 
The  patient  ought  to  be  kept  chearful,  and  Ihould 
take  as  much  exercife  as  he  can  eafily  bear. 

When  the  bottom  and  fides  of  an  ulcer  feem 
hard  and  callous,  they  may  be  fprinkled  twice 
a-day  with  a little  red  precipitate  of  mercury, 
and  afterwards  drefled  with  the  yellow  bafilicum 
ointment.  Sometimes  it  will  be  neceffary  to  have 
the  edges  of  the  ulcer  fcarified  with  the  lancet. 

Lime-water  has  frequently  been  known  to  have 
very  happy  effedts  in  the  cure  of  obftinate  ulcers. 
It  may  be  ufed  in  the  fame  manner  as  directed  for 
the  done  and  gravel. 

My  late  learned  and  ingenious  friend.  Dr.  Whytt, 
ftrongly  recommends  the  ufe  of  the  folution  of  cor- 
rofive  fublimate  of  mercury  in  brandy,  for  the  cure 
of  obftinate  ill-conditioned  ulcers.  I have  fre- 
quently found  this  medicine,  when  given  accord- 
ing to  the  Dodtor’s  diredtions,  prove  very  fucceff- 
ful.  The  dofe  is  a table- fpoonful  night  and  morn- 
ing; at  the  fame  time  walking  the  fore  twice  or 
thrice  a-day  with  it.  In  a letter  which  I had  from 
the  Dodfor  a little  before  his  death,  he  informed 
pnCj  “ That  he  obferved  wafhing  the  fore  thrice 
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a-day  with  the  folution  of  a triple  ftrength  was  very 
beneficial 

A fiftulous  ulcer  can  feldom  be  cured  without 
an  operation.  It  muft  either  be  laid  open  fo  as  to 
have  its  callous  parts  deftroyed  by  fome  corroffive 
application,  or  they  muft  be  entirely  cut  away  by 
the  knife : but  as  this  operation  requires  the  hand 
of  an  expert  furgeon,  there  is  no  occafion  to  de- 
fcribe  it.  Ulcers  about  the  anus  are  moft  apt  to 
become  fiftulous,  and  are  very  difficult  to  cure. 
Some  indeed  pretend  to  have  found  Ward’s  Fiftula 
pafte  very  fuccefsful  in  this  complaint.  It  is  not  a 
dangerous  medicine,  and  being  eafily  procured,  it 
may  deferve  a trial ; but  as  thefe  ulcers  generally 
proceed  from  an  ill  habit  of  body,  they  will  fel- 
dopn  yield  to  any  thing  except  a long  courfe  of  re- 
gimen, affifted  by  medicines,  which  are  calculated 
to  corredb  that  particular  habit,  and  to  induce  an 
almoft  total  change  in  the  conftitution. 


OF  DISLOCATIONS. 

, \ 

HEN  a bone  is  moved  out  of  its  place  or 


articulation,  fo  as  to  impede  its  proper  func- 
tions, it  is  faid  to  be  luxated  or  dijlocated.  As  this 
often  happens  to  perfons  in  fituations  where  no  me- 
dical a fh fiance  can  be  obtained,  by  which  means 
limbs,  and  even  lives,  are  frequently  loft,  we  fhall 
endeavour  to  point  out  the  method  of  reducing 

* In  ulcers  of  the  lower  limbs  great  benefit  is  often  received 
from  tighc  rollers,  or  wearing  a laced  (locking,  as  this  prevents 
the  flux  of  humours  to  the  fores,  and  djipofes  them  to  heal. 
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the  moft  common  luxations,  and  thofe  which  re- 
quire immediate  afliftance.  Any  perfon  of  com- 
mon fen  fe  and  refolution,  who  is  prefent  when  a 
diflocation  happens,  may  often  be  of  more  Service 
to  the  patient,  than  the  moft  expert  Surgeon  can 
after  the  Swelling  and  inflammation  have  come  on. 
When  thefe  are  prefent,  it  is  difficult  to  know  the 
ftate  of  the  joint,  and  dangerous  to  attempt  a re- 
duction ; and  by  waiting  till  they  are  gone  off,  the 
mufcles  become  So  relaxed,  and  the  cavity  filled 
up,  that  the  bone  can  never  afterwards  be  retained 
in  its  place. 

A recent  diflocation  may  generally  be  reduced 
by  extenfion  alone,  which  muft  always  be  greater 
or  lefs  according  to  the  Strength  of  the  mufcles 
which  move  the  joint,  the  age,  robuftnefs,  and 
Other  circumstances  of  the  patient.  When  the 
bone  has  been  out  of  its  place  for  any  considerable 
time,  and  .a  Swelling  or  inflammation  has  come  on, 
it  will  be  necefiary  to  bleed  the  patient,  and,  after 
fomenting  the  part,  to  apply  Soft  poultices  with 
vinegar  to  it  for  Some  time  before  the  reduction  is 
attempted. 

All  that  is  necefiary  after  the  reduction,  is  to 
apply  cloths  dipt  in  vinegar  or  camphorated  Spirits 
of  wine  to  the  part,  and  to  keep  it  perfectly  eafy. 
Many  bad  confequences  proceed  from  the  negleCt 
of  this  rule.  A diflocation  Seldom  happens  with- 
out the  tendons  and  ligaments  of  the  joint  being 
ftretched  and  Sometimes  torn.  When  theSe  are 
kept  ealy  till  they  recover  their  Strength  and  tone, 
all  goes  on  very  well;  but  if  the  injury  be  increafed 
by  too  frequent  an  exertion  of  the  parts,  no  wori-r 

der  if  they  be  found  weak  and  dilealed  ever 
after. 


DISLOCATION  OF  THE  JAW. 


The  lower  jaw  may  be  luxated  by  yawning, 
blows,  falls,  chewing  hard  fubftances,  or  the  like. 
It  is  eafily  known  from  the  patient’s  being  un- 
able  to  fhut  his  mouth,  or  to  eat  any  thing,  as 
the  teeth  of  the  under  jaw  do  not  correfpond  with 
thofe  of  the  upper  j befides,  the  chin  either  hangs 
down,  or  is  thrown  toward  one  fide,  and  the  pa- 
tient is  neither  able  to  fpeak  diftin&ly,  nor  to  fwal- 
low  without  confiderable  difficulty. 

The  ufual  method  of  reducing  a difiocated  jaw, 
is  to  fet  the  patient  upon  a low  (tool,  fo  as  an  af- 
fiftant  may  hold  the  head  firm  by  prtffing  it  againft 
his  bread:.  The  operator  is  then  to  thruft  his  two 
thumbs,  being  firft  wrapped  up  with  linen  cloths 
that  they  may  not  Hip,  as  far  back  into  the  pa- 
tient’s mouth  as  he  can,  while  his  fingers  are  ap- 
plied to  the  jaw  externally.  After  he  has  got  firm 
hold  of  the  jaw,  he  is  to  prefs  it  ftrongly  down- 
wards and  backwards,  by  which  means  the  elapfed 
heads  of  the  jaw  may  be  eafily  puffied  into  their 
former  cavities. 

The  peafants  in  fome  parts  of  the  country  have 
a Deculiar  way  of  performing  this  operation.  One 
of  them  puts  a handkerchief  under  the  patient’s 
chin,  then  turning  his  back  to  that  of  the  patient, 
pulls  him  up  by  the  chin  fo  as  to  fulpend  him  from 
the  around.  This  method  often  fucceeds,  but  we 
think  it  a dangerous  one,  and  therefore  recommend 

the  former. 
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DISLOCATION  OF  THE  NECK. 

The  neck  may  be  diflocated  by  falls,  violent 
blows,  or  the  like.  In  this  cafe,  if  the  patient  re- 
ceives no  afiidance,  he  foon  dies,  which  makes 
people  imagine  the  neck  was  broken  j it  is,  how- 
ever, for  the  mod  part  only  partially  diflocated, 
and  may  be  reduced  by  almod  any  perfon  who  has 
refolution  enough  to  attempt  it.  A complete  dif- 
location  of  the  neck  is  inftantaneous  death. 

When  the  neck  is  diflocated,  the  patient  is  im- 
mediately deprived  of  all  fenfe  and  motion;  his 
neck  fwells,  his  countenance  appears  bloated  ; his 
chin  lies  upon  his  bread,  and  his  face  is  generally 
turned  towards  one  fide. 

To  reduce  this  diflocation,  the  unhappy  perfon 
fhould  immediately  be  laid  upon  his  back  on  the 
ground,  and  the  operator  mud  place  himfelf  behind 
him  fo  as  to  be  able  to  lay  hold  of  his  head  with 
both  hands,  while  he  makes  a refidance  by  placing 
his  knees  againd  the  patient’s  fhoulders.  In  this 
podure  he  mud  pull  the  head  with  confiderable 
force,  gently  twiding  it  at  the  fame  time,  if  the 
face  be  turned  to  one  fide,  till  he  petceives  that 
the  joint  is  replaced,  which  may  be  known  from 
the  noife  which  the  bones  generally  make  when  go- 
ing in,  the  patient’s  beginning  to  breathe,  and  the 
head  continuing  in  its  natural  podure. 

This  is  one  of  thofe  operations  which  it  is  more 
eafy  to  perform  than  defcribe.  I have  known  in- 
flances  of  its  being  happily  performed  even  by 
women,  and  often  by  men  of  no  medical  educa- 
tion. After  the  neck  is  reduced,  the  patient  ought 
to  be  bled,  and  fhould  be  differed  to  red  for  feme 
days,  till  the  parts  recover  their  proper  tone. 
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DISLOCATION  OF  THE  RIBS, 

As  the  articulation  of  the  ribs  with  the  back- 
bone is  very  ftrong,  they  are  not  often  diflocated. 
It  does  however  fometimes  happen,  which  is  a fuf- 
ficient  reafon  for  our  taking  notice  of  it.  When  a 
rib  is  diflocated  either  upwards  or  downwards,  in 
order  to  replace  it,  the  patient  fhould  be  laid  upon 
his.  belly  on  a table,  and  the  operator  muft  en- 
deavour to  pufh  the  head  of  the  bone  into  its  pro- 
per place.  Should  this  method  not  fucceed,  the 
arm  of  the  difordered  fide  may  be  fufpended  over 
a gate  , or  ladder,  and,  while  the  ribs  are  thus 
ftretched  afunder,  the  heads  of  fuch  as  are  out  of 
place  may  be  thrufl  into  their  former  fituation. 

Thofe  di {locations  wherein  the  heads  of  the  ribs 
are  forced  inwards,  are  both  more  dangerous  and 
the  moft  difficult  to  reduce,  as  neither  the  hand 
nor  any  inftrument  can  be  applied  internally  to  di- 
rect the  luxated  heads  of  the  ribs.  Almoft  the 
only  thing  that  can  be  done  is,  to  lay  the  patient 
upon  his  belly  over  a cafk,  or  fome  gibbous  body, 
and  to  move  the  fore-part  of  the  rib  inward  to- 
wards the  back,  fometimes  ffiaking  it ; by  this 
means  the  heads  of  the  luxated  ribs  may  flip  into 
their  former  place. 

DISLOCATION  OF  THE  SHOULDER. 

* ^ 

* » 

The  humerus  or  upper  bone  of  the  arm  may  be 
diflocated  in  various  dire&ions:  it  happens  how- 
ever moft  frequently  downwards,  but  very  leldom 
diredly  upwards.  From  the  nature  of  its  articu- 
lation, as  well  as  from  its  expofure  to  external  in- 
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juries,  this  bone  is  the  moft  fubjedt  to  diflocation 
of  any  in  the  body.  A diflocation  of  the  humerus 
may  be  known  by  a depreffion  or  cavity  on  the  too 
of  the  fhoulder,  and  an  inability  to  move  the  arm. 
When  the  diflocation  is  downward  or  forward,  the 
arm  is  elongated,  and  a ball  or  lump  is  perceived 
under  the  arm-pit;  but  when  it  is  backward,  there 
appears  a protuberance  behind  the  fhoulder,  and 
the  arm  is  thrown  forwards  toward  the  bread:. 

The  ufual  method  of  reducing  diflocations  of 
the  fhoulder  is  to  feat  the  patient  upon  a low  {tool, 
and  to  caufe  an  afliftant  to  hold  his  body  fo  that  it 
may  not  give  way  to  the  extenfion,  while  another 
lays  hold  of  the  arm  a little  above  the  elbow,  and 
gradually  extends  it.  The  operator  then  puts  a 
napkin  under  the  patient’s  arm,  and  caufes  it  to 
be  tied  behind  his  own  neck  : by  this,  while  a fuf- 
ficient  extenfion  is  made,  he  Lifts  up  the  head  of 
the  bone,  and  with  his  hands  directs  it  into  its 
proper  place.  There  are  various  machines  invented 
for  facilitating  this  operation,  but  the' hand  of  an 
expert  lurgeon  is  always  more  fafe.  In  young  and 
delicate  patients,  I have  generally  found  it  iTvery 
ealy  matter  to  reduce  the  fhoulder,  by  extending 
the  arm  with  one  hand,  and  thrufting  in  the  head 
of  the  bone  with  the  other.  In  making  the  exten- 
fion, the  arm  ought  always  to  be  a little  bent. 


DISLOCATION  OF  THE  ELBOW. 

The  bones  of  the  fore-arm  may  be  diflocated  in 
any  dire&ion.  When  this  is  the  cafe,  a protu- 
berance may  be  obferved  on  that  fide  of  the  arm 

andTh'3  w ?1C*\  t!ie  bone  is  pufhed,  from  which, 
and  the  patient  s inability  to  bend  his  arm,  a difio- 
cation  of  this  joint  may  eafily  be  known. 


Two 
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Two  affiftants  are  generally  neceflary  for  redu- 
cing a diflocadon  of  the  elbow j one  of  them  mud 
lay  hold  of  the  arm  above,  and  the  other  below 
the  joint,  and  make  a pretty  ftrong  extenfion,  while 
the  operator  returns  the  bones  into  their  proper 
place.  Afterwards  the  arm  mud  be  bent,  and  fuf- 
pended  for  fome  time  with  a fling,  about  the  neck. 

Luxations  of  the  wrifl  and  fingers  are  to.  be  re- 
duced in  the  fame  manner  as  thole  of  the  elbow, 
viz.  by  making  an  extenfion  in  different  directions, 
and  thrufting  the  head  of  the  bone  into  its  place. 


DISLOCATION  OF  THE  THIGH. 


When  the  thigh-bone  is  diflocated  forward  and 
downward,  the  knee  and  foot  are  turned  out,  and 
the  leg  is  longer  than  the  other  j but  when  it  is 
difplaced  backward,  it  is  ufually  pufhed  upward  at 
pjQig  time,  by  which  means  the  limb  is  ihoit- 
ened,  and  the  foot  is  turned  inwards. 

When  the  thigh-bone  is  difplaced  forward  and 
downward,  the  patient,  in  order  to  have  it  re- 
duced, muft  be  laid  upon  his  back,  and  made  fait 
by  bandages,  or  held  by  afliftants,  while  by  otheis 
an  extenfion  is  made  by  means  of  flings  fixed  about 
the  bottom  of  the  thigh  a little  above  the  knee. 
While  the  extenfion  is  made,  the  operator  mu 
pufh  the  head  of  the  bone  outward,  till  it  gets 
mto  the  locket.  If  the  diflocation  he  outward,  the 
patient  muft  be  laid  upon  his  face,  and,  during  tie 
extenfion,  the  head  of  the  bone  muft  be  pufhed 


Diflocations  of  the  knees , ancles , and  toes , are 
reduced  much  in  the  fame  manner  as  thofe  of  the 
upper  extremities,  viz.  by  making  an  extenfion  in 
oppofite  directions,  while  the  operator  replaces  the 


f 
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bones.  In  many  cafes,  however,  the  extenfion 
alone  is  fufficient,  and  the  bone  will  flip  into  its 
place  merely  by  pulling  the  limb  with  fufficient 
force.  It  is  not  hereby  meant,  that  force  alone  is 
fufficient  for  the  reduction  of  diflocations.  Skill 
and  addrefs  will  often  fucceed  better  than  force.  I 
have  known  a diflocation  of  the  thigh  reduced  by 
one  man,  after  all  the  force  that  could  be  ufed  by 
fix  had  proved  ineffectual. 


CHAP.  LII. 

OF  BROKEN  BONES,  &V. 

^jpHERE  is,  in  mod;  country  villages,  fome 
perfon  who  pretends  to  the  art  of  reducing 
fraCtures.  d hough  in  general  fuch  perfons  are  very 
ignorant,  yet  fome  of  them  are  very  fuccefsful; 
which  evidently  proves,  that  a fmall  degree  of 
learning,  with  a lufficient  ffiare  of  common  fenfe 
and  a mechanical  head,  will  enable  a man  to  be 
ufeful  in  this  way.  We  would,  however,  advife 
people  never  to  employ  fuch  operators,  when  an 
expert  and  fkilful  furgeon  can  be  had;  but  when 
that  is  impracticable.  They  muft  be  employed  : we 
ffiall  therefore  recommend  the  following  hints  to 
their  confideration  : b 

When  a large  bone  is  broken,  the  patient’s  diet 
ought  in  all  refpeCts  to  be  the  fame  as  in  an  inflam- 
matory fever.  He  ffiould  likewife  be  kept  quiet 
and  cool,  and  his  body  open  by  emollient  clyfters  ; 
or,  if  thefe  cannot  be  conveniently  adminiftered, 
by  food  that  is  of  an  opening  quality ; as  ftewed 
prunes,  apples  boiled  in  milk,  boiled  fpinage,  and 
the  like.  It  ought  however  to  be  here  remarked, 

Q.  q that 
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that  perfons  who  have  been  accuftomed  to  live 
high,  are  not  all  of  a fudden  to  be  reduced  to  a 
very  low  diet.  This  might  have  fatal  effe&s. 
There  is  often  a neCeffity  for  indulging  even  bad 
habits,  in  fome  meafure,  where  the  nature  of  the 
difeafe  might  require  a different  treatment. 

It  will  generally  be  neceffary  to  bleed  the  patient 
immediately  after  a fracture,  efpecially  if  he  be 
young,  of  a full  habit,  or  has  at  the  fame  time 
received  any  bruife  or  contufion.  This  operation 
ihould  not  only  be  performed  foon  after  the  acci- 
dent happens,  but  if  the  patient  be  very  feverilh,  it 
may  be  repeated  next  day.  When  feveral  of  the 
ribs  are  broken,  bleeding  is  peculiarly  neceffary. 

If  any  of  the  large  bones  which  fupport  the  body 
are  broken,  the  patient  muff;  keep  his  bed  for  feve- 
ral weeks.  It  is  by  no  means  neceffary,  however, 
that  he  Ihould  lie  all  that  time,  as  is  cuftomary, 
upon  his  back.  This  fituation  finks  the  fpirits, 
galls  and  frets  the  patient’s  Ikin,  and  renders  him 
very  uneafy.  After  the  fecond  week  he  may  be 
gently  raifed  up,  and  may  fit  feveral  hours,  fup- 
ported  by  a bed-chair,  or  the  like,  which  will 
greatly  relieve  him.  Great  care,  however,  muff: 
be  taken  in  raifing  him  up,  and  laying  him  down, 
that  he  make  no  exertions  himfelf,  otherwife  the 
action  of  the  mufcles  may  pull  the  bone  out  of 
its  place*. 


* Various  pieces  of  machinery  have  been  contrived  for  coun- 
teracting the  force  of  the  mufcles,  and  retaining  the  fragments 
of  broken  bones;  but  as  defcriptions  of  thefe  without  drawings 
would  be  of  little  ufe,  I (hall  refer  the  reader  to  a cheap  and 
ufeful  performance  on  the  nature  and  cure  of  frattures,  lately  pub- 
J (hed  by  my  ingenious  friend  Mr.  Aitken,  furgeon,  in  Edin- 
burgh ; wherein  that  gentleman  has  not  only  given  an  account 
of  the  machines  recommended  in  fraftures  by  former  authors, 
but  has  likewife  added  feveral  improvements  of  his  own,  which 
are  peculiarly  ufeful  in  compound  fractures,  and  in  cafes  where 
patients  with  broken  bones  are  obliged  to  be  tranfported  from 
ohc  place  to  another. 
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It  is  of  great  importance  to  keep  the  patient 
cry  and  clean  while  in  this  fituarion.  By  negledt- 
ing  this,  he  is  often  fo  galled  and  excoriated,  that 
he  is  forced  to  keep  Ihifting  places  for  eafe.  I 
have  known  a fraftured  thigh-bone,  after  it  had 
been  kept  ftraight  for  above  a fortnight,  difplaced 
by  this  means,  and  continue  bent  for  life,  in  fpite 
of  all  that  could  be  done.  r 


Jt  has  been  cuftomary  when  a bone  was  broken 
to  keep  the  limb  for  five  or  fix  weeks  continually 
upon  the  ftrerch.  But  this  is  a bad  pofture.  It  is 
both  uneafy  to  the  patient,  and  unfavourable  to 
The  cure.  The  beft  fituation  is  to  keep  the  limb  a 
little  bent.  This  is  the  pofture  into  which  every 
animai  puts  us  limbs  when  it  goes  to  reft,  and  in 
wmch  feweft  mufcles  are  upon  the  ftretch.  It  is 
eafily  effefted,  by  either  laying  the  patient  upon 
his  fide,  or  making  the  bed  fo  as  to  favour  this  po- 
fition  of  the  limb.  ^ 

Bone-fetters  ought  carefully  to  examine  whether 
the  bone  be  not  lhattered  or  broken  into  feveral 
pieces.  In  this  cafe  it  will  fometimes  be  necef- 
Jary  to  have  the  limb  immediately  taken  off,  other- 
wife  a gangrene  or  mortification  may  enfue  The 
horror  which  attends  the  very  idea  of  an  ampura! 
non  often  occafions  its  being  delayed  in  fuch  cafes 

n°°  I'"’  } haVC  k"«w"  ^ principle  op^e 

fo  flmngly,  that  a limb,  where  the  bones  weJe 
Inaaered  101:0  more  than  twenty  pieces 
ampntated  before  the  third  day  ato  the’aSent 

W*  Pr0CeCdCd  35  “ ^ 

wound.  P cts  as  a c°mmoa 

All  that  art  can  do  towards  the  cnrp  nf  n u 

t:Pboj%i  toj;y  Ir?° 

* 4 ealy‘  AU  uShc  bandages  do  hurc. 

^ <1  2 They 
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They  had  much  better  be  wanting  altogether.  A 
great  many  of  the  bad  confequences  which  fucceed 
to  fradured  bones  are  owing  to  tight  bandages. 
This  is  one  of  the  ways  in  which  the  excefs  of  art, 
or  rather  the  abufe  of  it,  does  more  mifchief  than 
would  be  occafioned  by  the  want  of  it.  Some  of 
the  molt  fudden  cures  of  broken  bones  which  were 
ever  known,  happened  where  no  bandages  were 
applied  at  all.  Some  method  however  mud  be 
taken  to  keep  the  member  fteady  ; but  this  may  be 
done  many  ways  without  bracing  it  with  a tight 
bandage. 

The  bed  method  of  retention  is  by  two  or  more 
fplints  made  of  leather  or  padeboard.  Thefe,  it' 
moidened  before  they  be  applied,  foon  affume  the 
fhape  of  the  included  member,  and  are  lufficient, 
by  the  afiidance  of  a very  (light  bandage,  for  all 
the  purpoles  of  retention.  1 he  bandage  which 
we  would  recommend  is  that  made  with  twelve  or 
eighteen  tails.  It  is  much  eafier  applied  and  taken 
off  than  rollers,  and  anfwers  all  the  purpofes  of 
retention  equally  well.  The  fplints  (hould  always 
be  as  long  as  the  limb,  with  holes  cut  for  the  ancles 

when  the  fradure  is  in  the  leg. 

In  fradures  of  the  ribs,  where  a bandage  cannot 
be  properly  ufed,  an  adhefive  plafter  may  be  ap- 
plied over  the  part.  The  patient  in  this  cale  ought 
to  keep  himfelf  quite  eafy,  avoiding  every  thing 
that  may  occafion  fneezing,  laughing,  coughing, 
or  the  like.  He  ought  to  keep  his  body  in  a 
ftraight  podure,  and  (hould  take  care  that  his  fto- 
mach  be  condantly  diftended,  by  taking  frequently 
fome  light  food,  and  drinking  freely  of  weak  wa- 
tery liquors.  • • r f 

The  mod  proper  external  application  for  a frac* 

ture  is  oxyc?ate,  or  a mixture  of  vinegar  and  wa- 
ter. The  bandages  (hould  be  wet  with  this  at  every 

drefling.  . 14 
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OF  STRAINS. 


Strains  are  often  attended  with  worfe  confe- 
quences  than  broken  bones.  The  reafon  is  obvi- 
ous ; they  are  generally  negledled.  When  a bone 
is  broken,  the  patient  is  obliged  to  keep  the  mem- 
ber eafy,  becaufe  he  cannot  make  ufe  of  it;  but 
when  a joint  is  only  drained,  the  perfon,  finding 
he  can  dill  make  a fhift  to  move  it,  is  forry  to  lofe 
his  time  for  fo  trifling  an  ailment.  In  this  way  he 
deceives  himfelf,  and  converts  into  an  incurable 
malady  what  might  have  been  removed  by  only 
keeping  the  part  eafy  for  a few  days. 

Country  people  generally  immerle  a drained  limb 
in  cold  water.  This  is  very  proper,  provided  it 
be  done  immediately,  and  not  kept  in  too  long. 
But  the  cuftom  of  keeping  the  part  immerfed  in 
cold  water  for  a long  time  is  certainly  dangerous. 
It  relaxes  indead  of  bracing  the  part,  and  is  more 
likely  to  produce  a difeafe  than  remove  one. 

Wrapping  a garter,  or  fome  other  bandage, 
pretty  tight  about  the  drained  part,  is  likewife  of 
ufe.  It  helps  to  redore  the  proper  tone  of  the  vef- 
fels,  and  prevents  the  adlion  of  the  parts  from  in- 
creafing  the  difeafe.  It  fhould  not  however  be  ap- 
plied too  tight.  I have  frequently  known  bleed- 
ing near  the  afFedled  part  have  a very  good  effect: 
but  what  we  would  recommend  above  all  is  eafe . 
It  is  more  to  be  depended  on  than  any  medicine, 
and  feldom  fails  to  remove  the  complaint  *. 

* A great  many  external  applications  are  recommended  for 
itrains,  fome  of  which  do  good,  and  others  hurt.  The  following 
are  fuch  as  may  be  ufed  with  the  greateft  fafcty,  viz.  poultices 
made  of  Hale  beer  or  vinegar  and  oatmeal,  camphorated  fpirits 
of  win?}  Mindererus’s  fpirit,  volatile  liniment,  volatile  aroma- 
tic {pint  diluted  with  a double  quantity  of  water,  and  the  com- 
mon fomentation,  with  the  addition  of  brandy  or  fpirit  of  wine* 

Q~q  s 
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OF  RUPTURES. 

Children  and  old  people  are  moft  liable  to  this 
dileaie.  In  the  former  it  is  generally  occafioned 
by  exceffive  crying,  coughing,  vomiting,  or  the 
like.  In  the  latter,  it  is  commonly  the  effeCt  of 
blows  or  violent  exertions  of  the  ftrength,  as  leap- 
ing, carrying  great  weights,  &c.  In  both  a re- 
laxed habit,  indolence,  and  an  oily  or  very  moift 
diet,  difpofe  the  body  to  this  difeafe. 

A rupture  fometimes  proves  fatal  before  it  is 
difcovered.  Whenever  fickncfs,  vomiting,  and 
obftinate  coftivenefs  give  reafon  to  fufpeft  an  ob- 
ftru&ion  of  the  bowels,  all  thofe  places  where  rup- 
tures ufually  happen  ought  carefully  to  be  exa- 
mined. The  protrufion  of  a very  fmall  part  of  the 
gut  will  occafion  all  thefe  fymptoms ; and,  if  not 
returned  in  due  time,  will  prove  fatal. 

On  the  firft  appearance  of  a rupture  in  an  infant, 
it  ought  to  be  laid  upon  its  back,  with  its  head  very 
low.  While  in  this  pofture,  if  the  gut  does  not 
return  of  itfelf,  it  may  eafily  be  put  up  by  gentle 
preffure.  After  it  is  returned,  a piece  of  fticking- 
plafter  may  be  applied  over  the  part,  and  a proper 
trufs  or  bandage  mull  be  conftantly  worn  for  a con- 
fiderable  time.  The  method  of  making  and  ap- 
plying thefe  rupture-bandages  for  children  is  pretty 
well  known.  The  child  muft,  as  far  as  poffible, 
be  kept  from  crying,  and  from  all  violent  exertions, 
till  the  rupture  is  quite  healed. 

In  adults,  when  the  gut  has  been  forced  down 
with  great  violence,  or  happens  from  any  caufe  to 
be  inflamed,  there  is  often  great  difficulty  in  re- 
turning it,  and  fometimes  the  thing  is  quite  im- 

6 practicable 
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practicable  without  an  operation  ; a defcription  of 
which  is  foreign  to  our  purpofe.  As  I have  been 
fortunate  enough,  however,  always  to  fucceed  in 
my  attempts  to  return  the  gut,  without , having  re- 
courfe  to  any  other  means  than  what  are  in  the 
power  of  every  man,  I fhall  briefly  mention  the 
method  which  I generally  purfue. 

After  the  patient  has  been  bled,  he  mull  be  laid 
upon  his  back,  with  his  head  very  low,  and  his 
breech  raifed  high  with  pillows.  In  this  fituation 
flannel-cloths  wrung  out  of  a decoCtion  of  mal- 
lows and  camomile- flowers,  or,  if  thefe  are  not  at 
hand,  of  warm  water,  muft  be  applied  for  a con- 
fiderable  time.  A clyfter  made  of  this  decoCtion, 
with  a large  fpoonful  of  butter  and  an  ounce  or  two 
of  fait,  may  be  afterwards  thrown  up.  If  thefe 
fhould  not  prove  fuccefsful,  recourfe  muft  be  had 
to  prefiure.  If  the  tumour  be  very  hard,  confider- 
able  force  will  be  neceflary ; but  it  is  not  force  alone 
which  fucceeds  here.  The  operator,  at  the  fame 
time  that  he  makes  a preflure  with  the  palms  of  his 
hand,  muft  with  his  fingers  artfully  condudl  the  gut 
in  by  the  fame^aperture  through  which  it  came  out. 
The  manner  ot  doing  this  can  be  much  eafier  con- 
ceived than  defcribed.  Should  thefe  endeavours 
prove  ineffectual,  clyfters  of  the  fmoke  of  tobacco 
may  be  tried.  Thele  have  been  often  known  to 
lucceed  where  every  other  method  failed 

There  is  reafon  to  believe  that,  by  periling  in 
the  ufe  of  thefe,  and  fuch  other  means  as  thedr- 
cumrtances  of  the  cafe  may  fuggeft,  moft  hernias 
might  be  reduced  without  an  operation.  Cuttino- 
for  th Kberma  js  anice  and  difficult  matter.  I would 
therefore  advile  furgeons  to  try  every  method  of 
returning  the  gut  before  they  hive  Jom^tht 
knife.  I have  once  and  again  fucceeded  by  perfe- 
yermg  in  my  endeavours,  after  eminent  furgeons  had 

^•(1  4 declared 
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declared  the  redudion  of  the.  gut  impradicable 
without  an  operation *  *. 

An  adult,  after  the  gut  has  been  returned,  mud 
wear  a fteel  bandage.  It  is  needlefs  to  defcribe 
this,  as  it  may  always  be  had  ready-made  from  the 
artifts.  Such  bandages  are  generally  uneafy  to  the 
wearer  for  fome  time,  but  by  cutlom  they  become 
quite  eafy.  No  perfon  who  has  had  a rupture  afcer 
he  arrived  at  man’s  eftate,  Ihould  ever  be  without 
one  of  thefe  bandages. 

Perfons  who  have  a rupture  ought  carefully  to 
avoid  all  violent  exercife,  carrying  great  weights, 
leaping,  running,  and  the  like.  They  fhould  like- 
wife  avoid  windy  aliment  and  ftrong  liquors  t and 
fhould  carefully  guard  againft  catching  cold. 


CHAP.  LIII. 

OF  CASUALTIES. 

TT  is  certain  that  life,  when  to  all  appearance 
loft,  may  often,  by  due  care,  be  reftored.  Ac- 
cidents frequently  prove  fatal,  merely  becaufe  pro- 
per means  are  not  ufed  to  counterad  their  effeds. 

* 1 would  here  beg  leave  to  recommend  it  to  every  pra&i- 
tioner,  when  his  patient  complains  of  pain  in  the  belly  with  ob- 
ftinate  coftivenefs,  to  examine  the  groins  and  everyplace  where 
a rupture  may  happen,  in  order  that  it  may  be  immediately  re- 
duced. By  neglefting  this,  many  perilh  who  were  not  fufpe&ed 
to  have  had  ruptures  till  after  they  were  dead.  I have  known 
this  happen  where  half  a dozen  of  the  faculty  were  in  attend- 
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No  perfon  ought  to  be  looked  upon  as  killed  by 
any  accident,  unlefs  where  the  ftrudture  of  the 
heart,  brain,  or  fome  organ  necefiary  to  life,  is 
evidently  deftroyed.  The  a&ion  of  thefe  organs 
may  be  fo  far  impaired  as  even  to  be  for  fome  time 
imperceptible,  when  life  is  by  no  means  gone.  In 
this  cafe,  however,  if  the  fluids  be  buffered  to  grow 
cold,  it  will  be  impoffible  to  put  them  again  in 
motion',  even  though  the  folids  fhould  recover  their 
power  of  a fling.  Thus,  when  the  motion  of  the 
lungs  has  been  ftopt  by  unwholeforne  vapour,  ^the 
aftion  of  the  heart  by  a ftroke  on  the  breaff,  or  the 
fun&ions  of  the  brain  by  a blow  on  the  head,  if 
the  perfon  be  buffered  to  grow  cold,  he  will  in'all 
probability  continue  fo  j bur,  if  the  body  be  kept 
warm,  as  boon  as  the  injured  part  has  recovered  its 
power  of  a&ing,  the  fluids  will  again  becffn  to 
move,,  and  all  the  vital  fun&ions  will  be  reftored. 

It  is  a horrid  cuftom  immediately  to  confirm 
over  to  death  every  perfon  who  has  the  misfortune, 

y a *all>  a biow>  or  the  like,  to  be  deprived  of 
the  appearance  of  life.  The  unhappy  perfon,  in- 
ftead  of  being  earned  into  a warm  houfe,  and  laid 
by  the  fire,  or  put  to  a warm  bed,  is  generally  hur- 
ned  away  to  church,  or  a barn,  or  fome  other  cold 
damp  houfe,  where  after  a fruitlefs  attempt  has 
been  made  to  bleed  him,  perhaps  by  one  who 

de"a7  ann°d  g f mat.ter’  he  is  §iv™  over  for 

dead,  and  no  further  notice  taken  of  him.  This 

conduit  feems  to  be  the  refult  of  ignorance  fun 

foTbids  theab  idanCiefnt  fuPerf  i ions  “notion;  which 

o be  laid  i„b  °r  per!on  killcd  bX  accident 
to  be  laid  in  an  houfe  that  is  inhabited.  What  the 

pretend  to  • thlS  fup"rfti“on  ma^  be,  we  fh all  not 

uoon  fr  lmrej  but  furely  conduft  founded 
upon  it  is  contrary  to  all  the  principles  of.  reafon 
humanity,  and  common  lenfe.  . , ’ 

When 
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When  a perfon  Teems  to  be  fuddenly  deprived  of 
life,  our  firfl  bufinefs  is  to  enquire  into  the  caufe. 
\Ve  ought  carefully  to  obferve  whether  any  fub- 
ilance  be  lodged  in  the  windpipe  or  gullet  j and,  if 
that  is  the  cafe,  attempts  mud  be  made  to  remove 
it.  When  unwholefome  air  is  the  caufe,  the  pa- 
tient ought  immediately  to  be  removed  out  of  it. 
If  the  circulation  be  fuddenly  flopped,  from  any 
caufe  whatever,  except  mere  weaknels,  the  patient 
fhould  be  bled.  If  the  blood  does  not  flow,  he 
may  be  immerfed  in  warm  water,  or  rubbed  with 
warm  cloths,  &c.  to  promote  the  circulation. 
When  the  caufe  cannot  be  fuddenly  removed,  our 
great  aim  mud  be  to  keep  up  the  viral  warmth,  by 
rubbing  the  patient  with  hot  cloths,  or  fair,  and 
covering  his  body  with  warm  land,  afhes,  or  the 
like. 

I fhould  now  proceed  to  treat  more  fully  of  thofe 
accidents,  which,  without  immediate  affiftance, 
would  often  prove  fatal,  and  to  point  out  the  mod 
likely  means  for  relieving  the  unhappy  fufFerers  j 
but  as  I have  been  happily  anticipated  in  this  part 
of  my  fubjeft  by  the  learned  and  humane  Dr. 
Tiflfot,  I fhall  content  myfelf  with  coliefling  fuch 
of  his  obfervations  as  feem  to  be  the  mod  import- 
ant, and  adding  fuch  of  my  own  as  have  occurred 
in  the  courle  of  praflice. 

OF  SUBSTANCES  STOPT  BETWEEN  THE 
MOUTH  AND  STOMACH. 

Though  accidents  of  this  kind  are  very  com- 
mon, and  extremely  dangerous,  yet  they  are  gene- 
rally the  effefl  of  carelellhefs.  Children  fhould  be 
taught  to  chew  their  food  well,  and  to  put  nothing 
into  their  mouths  which  it  would  be  dangerous  for 

them 
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them  to  fwallow.  But  children  are  not  the  only 
perfons  guilty  of  this  piece  of  imprudence.  I 
know  many  adults  who  put  pins,  nails,  and  other 
fbarp-pointed  fubftances  in  their  mouths  upon  every 
occafion,  and  fome  who  even  deep  with  the  former 
there  all  night.  This  conduct  is  exceedingly  inju- 
dicious, as  a fit  of  coughing,  or  twenty  other  ac- 
cidents, may  force  over  the  fubftance  before  the 
perfon  is  aware  *. 

When  any  fubftance  is  detained  in  the  gullet, 
there  are  two  ways  of  removing  it,  viz.  either  by 
extrafting  it,  or  pufhing  it  down.  The  fafeft  and 
moft  certain  way  is  to  extra#  it;  but  this  is  not 
always  the  eafieft ; it  may  therefore  be  more  eli- 
gible fometimes  to  thruft  it  down,  efpecially  when 
the  obftruding  body  is  of  fuch  a nature,  that  there 
is  no  danger  from  its  reception  into  the  ftomach. 
The  fubftances  which  may  be  pufhed  down  without 
danger  are,  all  common  nouriftiing  ones,  as  bread 
fielh,  fruits,  and  the  like.  All  indigeftible  bodies* 
as  cork,  wood,  bones,  pieces  of  metal,  and  fuch 
like,  ought  if  poftible  to  be  extracted,  efpecially  if 

bodies  be  fharp  pointed,  as  pins,  needles, 
filh-bones,  bits  of  glafs,  &c. 

When  fuch  fubftances  have  not  paffed  in  too 
deep,  we  Ihould  endeavour  to  extra#  them  with 
our  fingers,  which  method  often  fucceeds  When 
they  are  lower,  we  muft  make  ufe  of  nippers,  or  a 
imall  pair  of  forceps,  fuch  as  furgeons  ufe.  But 
this  attempt  to  extra#  rarely  fucceeds,  if  the  fub. 

*(•  fingtrLs  and  nlPPers  Tail,  or  cannot  be  duly 
applied,  crotchets,  a kind  of  hooks,  muft  be  em- 

* A woman  in  one  of  the  hofpitals  of  this  city  lately  dif 

roul  JheTh  rUmfuf  pmS*  Which  had  fallowed  in  the 
fourie  of  her  bufinefs,  through  a*  ulcer  in  her  fide. 

ployed. 
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ployed.  Thefe  may  be  made  at  once,  by  bending 
a piece  of  pretty  ftrong  iron  wire  at  one  end.  It 
muft  be  introduced  in  the  flat  way;  and  for  the 
better  conducing  it,  there  fhould  likewife  be  a 
curve  or  bending  at  the  end  it  is  held  by,  to  ferve 
as  a kind  of  handle  to  it;  which  has  this  further 
ufe,  thW  it  may  be  fecured  by  a firing  tied  to  it,  a 
circumftance  not  to  be  omitted  in  any  inflrument 
employed  on  fuch  occaflons,  to  avoid  fuch  ill  acci- 
dents as  have  fometimes  enfued  from  thefe  inftru- 
ments  flipping  out  of  the  operator’s  hand.  After 
the  crotchet  has  paflcd  below  the  fubflance  that  ob- 
ftruds  the  paflfage,  it  is  drawn  up  again,  and 
hooks  up  the  body  along  with  it.  The  crotchet  is 
alfo  very  convenient,  when  a fubftance  fomewhat 
flexible,  as  a pin  or  filh-bone,  flicks  acrofs  the  gul- 
let, the  hook,  in  fuch  cafes,  feizing  them  about 
their  middle  part,  crooks  and  thus  difengages 
them-;  or,  if  they  are  very  brittle  fubftances,  ferves 
to  break  them. 

When  the  obftru&ing  bodies  are  fmall,  and  only 
flop  up  a part  of  the  paflfage,  and  which  may  either 
eafily  elude  the  hook,  or  flraiten  it  by  their  refin- 
ance, a kind  of  rings,  made  either  of  wire,  wool, 
or  filk  may  be  ufed.  A piece  of  fine  wire  of  a 
proper  length  may  be  bent  into  a circle,  aoout  the 
middle,  of  about  an  inch  diameter,  and  the  long 
unbent  fides  brought  parallel,  and  near  each  other  : 
thefe  are  to  be  held  in  the  hand,  and  the  circular 
part  or  ring  introduced  into  the  gullet,  in  order  to 
be  conducted  about  the  obftrudting  body,  and  fo 
to  extraft  it.  More  flexible  rings  may  be  made  of 
wool,  thread,  filk,  or  fmall  pack-thread,  which 
may  be  waxed  for  their  greater  ftrength  and  conlitt- 
ence.  One  of  thefe  is  to  be  tied  faft  to  a handle 
of  iron  wire,  whale-bone,  or  any  kind  of  flexible 
wood  3nd  by  this  means  introduced,  in  order  to 
furround  the  obftrutting  fubftance,  and  to  draw  it 
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out.  Several  of  thefe  rings  palled  through  one 
another  may  be  ufed,  the  more  certainly  to  lay  hold 
of  the  obftruding  body,  which  may  be  involved 
by  one,  if  another  Ihould  mifs  it.  Thefe  rings 
have  one  advantage,  which  is,  that  when  the  fub- 
ftance  to  be  extracted  is  once  laid  hold  of,  it  may 
then,  by  turning  the  handle,  be  retained  fo  ftrongiy 
in  the  ring  thus  twilled,  as  to  be  moved  every 
way,  which  mult  in  many  cafes  be  a confiderable 
advantage. 

Another  material  employed  on  thefe  unhappy  oc- 
cafions  is  the  fponge.  Its  property  of  fwelling 
confiderably  on  being  wet  is  the  principal  founda- 
tion of  its  ufefulneis  here.  If  any  fubltance  is 
Itopt  in  the  gullet,  but  without  filling  up  the 
whole  paffage,  a bit  of  fponge  may  be  introduced 
into  that  part  which  is  unftopt,  and  beyond  the 
lubftance.  The  fponge  foon  dilates,  and  grows 
larger  in  this  moift  fituation ; and  indeed  the  en- 
largement of  it  may  be  forwarded  by  making  the 
patient  fwallow  a few  drops  of  water.  Afterwards 
it  is  to  be  drawn  back  by  the  handle  to  which  it  is 
fallened ; and  as  it  is  now  too  large  to  return 
through  the  fmall  cavity  by  which  it  was  conveyed 
in,  it  draws  out  the  obftrudting  body  along  with 
it. 

The  compreffibility  of  fponge  is  another  found- 
ation of  its  ufefulnefs  in  fuch  cafes.  A pretty  large 
piece  of  fponge  may  be  comprefled  or  fqueezed 
into  a fmall  fize,  by  winding  a firing  of  tape  clofely 
about  it,  which  may  be  eafily  unwound,  and 
withdrawn,  after  the  fponge  has  been  introduced. 
A bit  of  fponge  may  likewife  be  comprefled  by  a 
piece  of  whale-bone  fplit  at  one  end  ; but  this  can 
hardly  be  introduced  in  fuch  a manner  as  not  to 
hurt  the  patient. 

I have  often  known  pins  and  other  fharp  bodies, 
which  had  duck  in  the  throat,  brought  up  by 

caufing 
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caufing  the  perfon  to  fwallow  a bit  of  tough  meat 
tied  to  a thread,  and  drawing  it  quickly  up  acrain. 
This  is  fafer  than  fwallowing  fponge*  and^will 
often  anfwer  the  purpofe  equally  well. 

When  all  thefe  methods  prove  unfuccefsfulj 
there  remains  one  more,  which  is,  to  make  the 
patient  vomit : but  this  can  fcarcely  be  of  any  ler- 
vice,  unlefs  when  fuch  obftru&ing  bodies  are 
(imply  engaged  in,  and  not  hooked  or  ftuck  into 
the  fides  of  the  gullet,  as  in  this  cafe  vomiting 
might  fometimes  occafion  further  mifehief.  If 
the  patient  can  fwallow,  vomiting  may  be  excited 
by  taking  half  a drachm  or  two  fcruples  of  ipeca- 
cuanha in  powder  made  into  a draught.  If  he  is 
not  able  to  fwallow,  an  attempt  may  be  made  to 
excite  vomiting,  by  tickling  his  throat  with  a fea- 
ther; and,  if  that  Ihould  not  fucceed,  a clyfter  of 
tobacco  may  be  adminiftered.  It  is  made  by  boil- 
ing an  ounce  of  tobacco  in  a fufficient  quantity  of 
water;  this  has  often  been  found  to  fucceed,  when 
other  attempts  to  excite  vomiting  had  failed. 

When  the  obltru&ing  body  is  of  fuch  a nature 
that  it  may  with  lafety  be  pufhed  downwards,  this 
may  be  attempted  by  means  of  a wax-candle  oiled, 
and  a little  heated,  fo  as  to  make  it  flexible;  or  a 
piece  of  whale-bone,  wire,  or  flexible  wood,  with 
a fponge  faftened  to  one  end. 

Should  it  be  impofiible  to  extract  even  thofe  bo- 
dies which  it  is  dangerous  to  admit  into  the  fto- 
mach,  we  mull  then  prefer  the  leaft  of  two  evils, 
and  rather  run  the  hazard  of  pufliing  them  down 
than  fuffer  the  patient  to  perifli  in  a few  minutes; 
and  we  ought  to  icruple  this  refolution  the  lefs,  as 
a grqat  many  inftances  have  happened,  where  the 
fwallowing  of  fuch  hurtful  and  indigcflible  fub- 
ftaaces  has  been  followed  by  no  diforder. 

Whenever  it  is  manifeft  that  all  endeavours  ei- 
ther to  extract  or  pulh  down  the  fubftance  mult 

prove 
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prove  ineffectual,  they  fhould  be  difcontinued  ; 
becaufe  the  inflammation  occafioned  by  perfifting 
in  them  might  be  as  dangerous  as  the  obftruCtion 
itfelf.  Some  have  died  in  conftquence  of  the  in- 
flammation, even  after  the  body  which  caufed  the 
obflruCtion  had  been  entirely  removed. 

While  the  means  recommended  above  are  making 
ufe  of,  the  patient  fhould  often  fwallow,  or,  if  he 
cannot,  he  fhould  frequently  receive  by  injeCtioa 
through  a crooked  tube  or  pipe  that  may  reach 
down  to  the  gullet,  fome  emollient  liquor,  as  warm 
milk  and  water,  barley-water,  or  a decodion  of 
mallows.  lnjeClions  of  this  kind  not  only  foften 
and  footh  the  irritated  parts,  but,  when  thrown  in 
with  force,  are  often  more  fuccelsful  in  loofenino- 
the  obftruCtion  than  all  attempts  with  inftru^ 
ments. 

When,  after  all  our  endeavours,  we  are  obliged 
to  leave  the  obftruCting  body  in  the  parr,  the  pa- 
tient mu  ft  be  treated  as  if  he  had  an  inflammatory 
difeafe.  He  fhould  be  bled,  kept  upon  a low 
diet,  and  have  his  whole  neck  furrounded  with 
emollient  poultices.  The  like  treatment  muft 
a!r°  be  ulcd>  there  be  any  reafon  to  iufpeCt  an 
inflammation  of  thepaffages,  though  the  obftruCtino- 
body  be  removed.  0 


A proper  degree  of  agitation  has  fometimes  loof- 
ened  the  inhering  body  more  effeClually  than  inftru- 
menrs  Thus  a blow  on  the  back  has  often  forced 
up  a fubflance  which  ftuck  in  the  gullet;  but  this 
is  ft  ill  more  proper  and  efficacious  when  the  fub- 
ftance  gets  into  the  wind-pipe.  In  this  cafe,  vo, 
miting  and  lneezing  are  likcwife  to  be  excited. 
Pins,  which  ftuck  in  the  gullet,  have  been  fre- 
quently di  ft  barged  by  riding  on  horftback,  or  in 
a carnage.  ’ 

When  any  indigcfiible  fubftance  has  been  forced 
down  into  the  ftomach,  the  patient  ihould  ul'e  a very 


mild 
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mild  and  fmooth  diet,  confiding  chiefly  of  fruits 
and  farinaceous  fubflances,  as  puddings,  pottage, 
and  lbups.  He  fliould  avoid  all  heating  and  ir- 
ritating things,  as  wine,  punch,  pepper,  and  fuch 
likej  and  his  drink  fhould  be  milk  and  water,- 
barley  water,  or  whey. 

When  the  gullet  is  fo  flrongly  and  fully  clofed, 
that  the  patient  can  receive  no  food  by  the  mouth, 
he  mud  be  nouriftied  by  clyders  of  foup,  jelly,  and 
the  like. 

When  the  patient  is  in  danger  of  being  imme- 
diately fuffocated,  and  all  hope  of  freeing  the  paf- 
fage  is  vanifhed,  fo  that  death  feems  at  hand,  if  re- 
fpiration  be  not  redored  ; the  operation  of  bron- 
chotomy , or  opening  of  the  wind  pipe,  mud  be  di- 
redtly  performed.  As  this  operation  is  neither  dif- 
ficult to' an  expert  furgeon,  nor  very  painful  to  the 
patient,  and  is  often  the  only  method  which  can 
be  taken  to  prelerve  life  in  thefe  emergencies,  we 
thought  proper  to  mention  it,  though  it  fliould 
only  be  attempted  by  perfons  fkilled  in  furgery. 
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When  a perfon  has  remained  above  a quarter  of 
an  hour  under  water,  there  can  be  no  eonfiderable 
hopes  of  his  recovery.  But  as  feveral  circum- 
flances  may  happen  to  have  continued  life,  in  fuch 
an  unfortunate  fituation,  beyond  the  ordinary  term, 
we  fliould  never  too  foon  refign  the  unhappy  ob- 
ject to  his  fate,  but  try  every  method  for  his  re- 
lief, as  there  are  many  well  atteded  proofs  of  the 
recovery  of  perfons  to  life  and  health  who  had 
been  taken  out  of  the  water  apparently  dead,  and 
who  remained  a eonfiderable  time  without  exhibit- 
ing any  figns  of  life. 


The 
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The  firft  thing  to  be  done,  after  the  body  is  ta- 
ken out  of  the  water,  is  to  convey  it  as  foon  as 
•poffibje  to  fome  convenient  place  where  the  necef- 
fary  operations  for  its  recovery  may  be  performed. 
In  doing  this,  care  mud  be  taken  not  to  bruife  or 
injure  the  body  by  carrying  it  in  any  unnatural 
pofture  with  the  head  downwards,  or  the  like.  IF 
an  adult  body,  it  ought  to  be  laid  on  a bed,  or  on 
ft  raw,  with  the  head  a little  raifed,  and  carried  on 
a cart  or  on  men’s  {boulders,  and  kept  in  as  natural 
and  eafy  a pofition  as  poftible.  A fmall  body  may 
be  carried  in  the  arms. 

In  attempting  to  recover  perfons  apparently 
drowned,  the  principal  intention  to  be  purfued  is, 
to.  reft  ore  the  natural  warmth , upon  which  all  the 
vital  functions  depend;  and  to  excite  thefe  func- 
tions by  the  application  of  ftimulants,  not  only  to 
the  {kin,  but  likewife  to  the  lungs,  inteftines. 


l hough  cold  was  by  no  means  the  caufe  of  the 
perfon’s  death,  yet  it  will  prove  an  effedtual  ob- 
ftacle  to  his  recovery.  For  this  reafon,  after  ftrip- 
pmg  him  of  his  wet  clothes,  his  body  muft  be 
ftrongly  rubbed  for  a confiderable  time  with  coarfe 
linen  cloths,  as  warm  as  they  can  be  made;  and 
as  foon  as  a well-heated  bed  can  be  got  ready  he 
may  be  laid  in  it,  and  the  rubbing  fhould  be  con- 
tinued. Warm  cloths  ought  likewife  to  be  fre- 
quently applied  to  the  ftomach  and  bowels, 
bricks,  or  bottles  of  warm  water,  to  the 
his  feet,  and  to  the  palms  of  his  hands. 

Strong  volatile  fpirits  Ihould  be  frequently  an- 
pl.ed  to  the  n°fe;  and  the  fpine  of  the  back  and 
pit  of  the  ftomach  may  be  rubbed  with  warm 
brandy  or  fpint  of  wine.  • The  temples  ought  alfo 
to  be  chafed  with  volatile  fpirits ; and  ftimulating 
powders,  as  that  of  tobacco  or  marjoram,  may  be 
blown  up  the  noftriJs,  y 
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mild  and  fmooth  diet,  confiding  chiefly  of  fruits 
and  farinaceous  fubftances,  as  puddings,  pottage, 
and  foups.  Ele  fhould  avoid  all  heating  and  ir- 
ritating things,  as  wine,  punch,  pepper,  and  fuch 
like ; and  his  drink  fhould  be  milk  and  water,  * 
barley  water,  or  whey. 

When  the  gullet  is  fo  flrongly  and  fully  clofed, 
that  the  patient  can  receive  no  food  by  the  mouth, 
he  muft  be  nourilhed  by  clyfters  of  foup,  jelly,  and 
the  like. 

When  the  patient  is  in  danger  of  being  imme- 
diately fuffocated,  and  all  hope  of  freeing  the  paf- 
fage  is  vanifhed,  fo  that  death  feems  at  hand,  if  re- 
fpiration  be  not  reftored  ; the  operation  of  bron- 
chotomy , or  opening  of  the  wind  pipe,  muft  be  di- 
rectly performed.  As  this  operation  is  neither  dif- 
ficult to' an  expert  furgeon,  nor  very  painful  to  the 
patient,  and  is  often  the  only  method  which  can 
be  taken  to  preferve  life  in  thefe  emergencies,  we 
thought  proper  to  mention  it,  though  it  fhould 
only  be  attempted  by  perfons  fkilled  in  furgery. 
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When  a perfon  has  remained  above  a quarter  of 
an  hour  under  water,  there  can  be  no  eonfiderable 
hopes  of  his  recovery.  But  as  feveral  circum- 
ftances  may  happen  to  have  continued  life,  in  fuch 
an  unfortunate  fituation,  beyond  the  ordinary  term, 
we  ftiould  never  too  foon  reflgn  the  unhappy  ob- 
j-eCl  to  his  fate,  but  try  every  method  for  his  re- 
lief, as  there  are  many  well  attefted  proofs  of  the 
recovery  of  perfons  to  life  and  health  who  had 
been  taken  out  of  the  water  apparently  dead,  and 
who  remained  a eonfiderable  time  without  exhibit- 
ing any  figns  of  life. 


The 
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The  firft  thing  to  be  done,  after  the  body  is  ta- 
ken out  of  the  water,  is  to  convey  it  as  foon  as 
•poffible  to  fome  convenient  place  where  the  necef- 
fary  operations  for  its  recovery  may  be  performed. 
In  doing  this,  care  muft  be  taken  not  to  bruife  or 
injure  the  body  by  carrying  it  in  any  unnatural 
pofture  with  the  head  downwards,  or  the  like.  If 
an  adult  body,  it  ought  to  be  laid  on  a bed,  or  on 
ftraw,  with  the  head  a little  raifed,  and  carried  on 
a cart  or  on  men’s  {boulders,  and  kept  in  as  natural 
and  eafy  a pofition  as  poffible.  A fmall  body  may 
be  carried  in  the  arms. 

In  attempting  to  recover  perfons  apparently 
drowned,  the  principal  intention  to  be  purfued  is, 
to  reft  ore  the  natural  warmth  > upon  which  all  the 
vital  functions  depend;  and  to  excite  thefe  func- 
tions by  the  application  of  ftimulants,  not  only  to 
the  (kin,  but  likewife  to  the  lungs,  inteftines, 
&c. 


Though  cold  was  by  no  means  the  caufe  of  the 
perfon’s  death,  yet  it  will  prove  an  effeftual  ob- 
{tacle  to  his  recovery.  For  this  reafon,  after  Grip- 
ping him  of  his  wet  clothes,  his  body  muft  be 
ftrongly  rubbed  for  a confiderable  time  with  coarfe 
linen  cloths,  as  warm  as  they  can  be  made;  and, 
as  foon  as  a well-heated  bed  can  be  got  ready,  he 
may  be  laid  in  it,  and  the  rubbing  ffiould  be  con- 
tinued. Warm  cloths  ought  likewife  to  be  fre- 
quently applied  to  the  ftomach  and  bowels,  and  hot 
bricks,  or  bottles  of  warm  water,  to  the  foies  of 
his  feet,  and  to  the  palms  of  his  hands. 

Strong  volatile  fpirits  ffiould  be  frequently  ap- 
plied to  the  nofe;  and  the  fpine  of  the  back  and 
pit  of  the  ftomach  may  be  rubbed  with  warm 
brandy  or  fpirit  of  wine.  ■ The  temples  ought  alfo 
to  be  chafed  with  volatile  fpirits ; and  {Emulating 
powders,  as  that  of  tobacco  or  marjoram,  may  b% 
blown  up  the  noftrils,  y 
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To  renew  the  breathing,  a ftrong  perfon  may 
blows  his  own  breath  into  the  patient’s  mouth  with 
all  the  force  he  can,  holding  his  nodrils  at  the 
lame  time.  When  it  can  be  perceived  by  the 
rifing  of  the  cheft  or  belly  that  the  lungs  are  filled 
with  air,  the  perfon  ought  to  defift  from  blowing, 
and  fhould  prefs  the  bread:  and  belly  fo  as  to  ex- 
pel the  air  again  ; and  this  operation  may  be  re- 
peated for  fome  time,  alternately  inflating  and  de- 
prefling the  lungs  lb  as  to  imitate  natural  refpira- 
tion. 

If  the  lungs  cannot  be  inflated  in  this  manner, 
it  may  be  attempted  by  blowing  through  one  of 
the  nodrils,  and  at  the  fame  time  keeping  the  other 
clofe.  Dr.  Monro  for  this  purpofe  recommends  a 
wooden  pipe  fitted  at  one  end  for  filling  the  noftril, 
and  at  the  other  for  being  blown  into  by  a perfon’s 
mouth,  or  for  receiving  the  pipe  of  a pair  of  bel- 
lows, to  be  employed  for  the  fame  purpofe,  if  ne- 
cefiary. 

When  air  cannot  be  forced  into  the  cheft  by  the 
mouth  or  nole,  it  may  be  neceflary  to  make  arr 
opening  into  the  wind-pipe  for  this  purpofe.  It  is 
needlefs,  however,  to  fpend  time  in  deferibing  this 
operation,  as  it  fhould  not  be  attempted  unlefs  by 
perfons  {killed  in  furgery. 

To  ftimulate  the  inteftines,  the  fume  of  tobacco 
may  be  thrown  up  in  form  of  clyfier.  There  are 
various  pieces  of  apparatus  contrived  for  this  pur- 
pofe which  may  be  ufed  when  at  hands  but  where 
thefe  cannot  be  obtained,  the  bufinefs  may  be  done 
by  a common  tobacco-pipe.  The  bowl  of  the 
pipe  mud:  be  filled  with  tobacco  well  kindled,  and, 
after  the  fmall  tube  has  been  introduced  into  the 
fundament,  the  fmoke  may  be  forced  up  by  blow- 
ing through  a piece  of  paper  full  of  holes  wrap- 
ped round  the  mouth  of  the  pipe,  or  by  blowing, 
through  an  empty  pipe,  the  mouth  of  which  is 
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applied  dole  to  that  of  the  other.  This  may 
alfo  be  done  in  the  following  manner:  A com- 
mon cl^fter-pipe  with  a bag  mounted  upon  it  may 
be  introduced  into  the  fundament,  and  the  mouth 
of  the  bag  may  be  applied  round  the  fmall  end  of 
a tobacco  pipe,  in  the  bov/1  of  which  tobacco  is  to 
be  Kinaled,  and  the  fmoke  blown  up  as  diredled 
above.  Should  it  be  found  impra&icable  to  throw 
up  the  fmoke  of  tobacco,  clyfters  of  warm  water 
with  the  addition  of  a little  fait  and  fome  wine  or 
pints,  may  be  frequently  adminiftered.  This  may 
be  done  by  a common  clyfter-bag,  and  pipe:  but 
as  it  ought  to  be  thrown  well  up,  a pretty  larcre 
lyringe  will  anfwer  the  purpofe  better. 

While  thefe  things  are  doing,  fome  of  the  at- 
tendants  ought  to  be  preparing  a warm  bath,  into 
wh.ch  the  perfon  fliould  be  put,  if  the  above  en- 
deavours prove  ineffectual.  Where  there  are  no 
conveniences  for  ufing  the  warm  bath,  the  body 
may  be  covered  with  warm  fait,  fand,  afhes,  crr2l[J 
or  fuch  like.  Tiffot  mentions  an  infhnce  of" a crff! 
who  was  rellored  to  life,  after  Oie  had  been  taken 
out  of  the  water,  fwellcd,  bloated,  and  to  all  an 
pearance  dead,  by  laying  her  naked  body  upon  hot 
allies,  covering  her  with  others  equally7  hot,  put- 
ting  a bonnet  round  her  head,  and  a fto/kin-  round 
her  neck  Huffed  with  the  fame,  and  heapTno-  C0 
venngs  over  all.  After  fhe  had  remained  half  an 
hour  in  this  fituation,  her  pulfe  returned  lhe  re 
f_d  fPeech>  and  cried  out,  I freeze , ' I freeze- 

mained  buried  WM  givCn  her>  and toe  re- 

hours,  afterwards 
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Till  the  patient  (hews  fome  figns  of  life,  and  is 
able  to  fwallow,  it  would  be  ufelefs  and  even  dan- 
gerous to  pour  liquors  into  his  mouth.  His  lips, 
however,  and  tongue,  may  be  frequently  wet  with  a 
feather  dipt  in  warm  brandy  or  other  ftrong  fpirirs ; 
and,  as  loon  as  he  has  recovered  the  power  of  fwal- 
lowing,  a little  warm  wine,  or  fome  other  cordial, 
ought  every  now  and  then  to  be  adminiftered. 

Some  recommend  a vomit  after  the  patient  is  a 
little  re- animated ; but  if  he  can  be  made  to  puke 
without  the  fickening  draught,  it  will  be  more  lafe  : 
this  may  generally  be  done  by  tickling  the  throat 
and  fauces  with  an  oiled  feather,  or  fome  other  foft 
fubftance,  which  will  not  injure  the  parts.^  Til- 
fot  in  this  cafe  recommends  the  oxymel  of  iquills, 
a table-fpoonful  of  which  diluted  with  water,  may 
be  given  every  quarter  of  an  hour,  til  the  patient 
has  taken  five  or  fix  dofes.  Where  that  medicine 
is  not  at  hand,  a ftrong  infufion  of  fage,  camo- 
mile-flowers,  or  ccivduus  benedittus,  fweetened  with 
honey,  or  fome  warm  water,  with  the  addition  of 
a little  fait,  may,  he  fays,  fupply  its  place.  The 
Do&or  does  not  intend  that  any  of  thefe  things 
ihculd  be  given  in  fuch  quantity  as  to  occafion  vo- 
miting. He  thinks  emetics  in  this  fituation  are 

not  expedient.  . , 

We  are  by  no  means  to  difcontinue  our  afiiftance 
as  foon  as  the  patients  difcover  fome  tokens  of 
life  fince  they  fometimes  expire  alter  thefe  ftrlt 
appearances  of  recovering.  The  warm  and  ilimu- 
iating  applications  are  ftill  to  be  continued,  and 
■ finall  quantities  of  fome  cordial  liquor  ought  fre- 
quently to  be  adminiftered.  Laftly,  though  me 
perfon  fhould  be  manifeftly  re-animated,  there 
fometimes  remain  an  oppreffton,  a cough,  and  te- 
verifhnefs,  which  effectually  conftitute  a difeaie. 
irihls  Cafe  ft  will  be  neceffary  to  bleed  the  patient 
' the  arm,  and  to  caufe  him  to  drink  plentifully 
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of  barley  water,  elder  flower  tea,  or  any  other  fofc 
pedoral  infu lions. 

Such  perfons  as  have  the  misfortune  to  be  de- 
prived of  the  appearances  of  life,  by  a fall,  a blow, 
i'uffocation,  or  the  like,  mud:  be  treated  nearly  in 
the  lame  manner  as  thole  who  have  been  for  fome 
time  under  water.  I once  attended  a patient  who 
was  lo  flunned  by  a fall  from  a horle,  that  for 
above  fix  hours  he  fcarcely  exhibited  any  flgns  of 
life;  yet  this  man,  by  being  bled,  and  proper  me- 
thods taken  to  keep  up  the  vital  warmth,  recover- 
ed, and  in  a few  days  was  perfectly  well.  Dr. 
Alexander  gives  an  inttance  to  the  fame  purpofe, 
in  the  Edinburgh  Phyficnl  and  Literary  Eflays,  of 
a man  who  was  to  all  appearance  killed  by  a blow 
on  the  breaft,  but  recovered  upon  being  immerfed 
for  fome  time  in  warm  water.  Thefe,  and  other 
instances, of  a fimilar  nature,  which  might  be  ad- 
duced, amount  to  a full  proof  of  this  fad,  that 
many  of  thole  unhappy  perfons  who  lofe  their 
lives  by  falls,  blows,  and  other  accidents,  might 
be  faved  by  the  uje  cf  proper  means  duly  perfijted 
in. 
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Air  may  be  many  ways  rendered  noxious,  or  even 
defci  uctive  to  animals.  I his  may  either  happen 
from  its  vivifying  principle  being  deftroyed,  or 
from  fubtle  exhalations  with  which  it  is  impreg- 
nated. Thus  air  that  has  pafled  through  burning 
fuel  is  neither  capable  of  lupporting  fire  nor  the 
life  of  animals.  Hence  the  danger  of  fleepincr  jn 
clofe  chambers  with  coal  fires.'  Some  indeed  fup- 
pofe  the  danger  here  proceeds  from  the  fulphu- 
reous  oil  contained  in  the  coal,  which  is  fet  at 
luerty  and  diffufed  all  over  the  chamber  j while 
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patient’s  mouth,  bleeding  him  in  the  arm,  and 
caufing  him  to  be  well  rubbed  and  tolled  about. 
And  Dr.  Frewen,  of  SufFex,  mentions  the  cafe  of 
a young  man  who  was  ftupified  by  the  fmoke  of 
fea-coal,  but  was  recovered  by  being  plunged  into 
cold  water,  and  afterwards  laid  in  a warm  bed. 

The  pra&ice  of  plunging  perfons  fuffocated  by 
noxious  vapours,  in  cold  water,  would  feem  to  be 
fupported  by  the  common  experiment  of  fuffo- 
cating  dogs  in  the  grotto  del  cani,  and  afterwards 
recovering  them,  by  throwing  them  into  the  neigh- 
bouring lake. 

EFFECTS  OF  EXTREME  COLD. 

When  cold  is  extremely  fevere,  and  a perfon  is 
expofed  to  it  for  a long  time,  it  proves  mortal,  in 
confequence  of  its  (lopping  the  circulation  in  the 
extremities,  and  forcing  too  great  a proportion  of 
blood  towards  the  brain;  fo  that  the  patient  dies 
of  a kind  of  apoplexy,  preceded  by  great  fleepi- 
nefs.  The  traveller,  in  this  fituation,  who  finds 
himfelf  begin  to  grow  drowfy,  (hould  redouble  his 
efforts  to  extricate  himfelf  from  the  imminent  dan- 
ger he  is  expofed  to.  This  lleep,  which  he  might 
confder  as  fome  alleviation  of  his  fufferings, 
would,  if  indulged,  prove  his  1 aft. 

Such  violent  effects  of  cold  are  happily  not  very 
common  in  this  country;  it  frequently  happens, 
however,  that  the  hands  or  feet  of  travellers  are  fo 
benumbed  or  frozen,  as  to  be  in  danger  of  a mor- 
tification, if  proper  means  are  not  ufed  to  prevent 
it.  The  chief  danger  in  this  fituation  ariles  from 
the  fudden  application  of  heat.  It  is  very  com- 
mon, when  the  hands  or  feet  are  pinched  with  cold, 
to  hold  them  to  the  fire;  yet  realon  and  obferva^ 
tion  (hew  that  this  is  a mod  dangerous  and  impru- 
dent practice. 


Every 
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Every  peafant  knows,  if  frozen  meat,  fruits,  or 
roots  of  any  kind,  be  brought  near  the  fire,  or  put 
into  warm  water,  they  will  be  deftroyed  by  rot- 
tennels,  or  a kind-  of  mortification  ; and  that  the 
only  way  to  recover  them,  is  to  inamerfe  them  for 
fo me  tune  in  very  cold  water.  1 he  lame  obferva- 
tion  holds  with  regard  to  animals  in  this  condi- 
tion. 

When  the  hands  or  feet  are  greatly  benumbed 
with  cold,  they  ought  either  to  be  immerfed  in 
cold  water,  or  rubbed  with  fnow,  till  they  recover 
their  natural  warmth  and  fenfibility  : after  which, 
the  perfon  may  be  removed  into  an  apartment  a 
little  warmer,  and  may  drink  fome  cups  of  tea, 
or  an  infufion  of  elder-flowers  fweetened  with  ho- 
ney. Every  perfon  mult  have  obferved,  when  his 
hands  were  even,  but  (lightly  affedted  with  cold, 
that  the  bed  way  to  warm  them  was  by  wafhing 
them  in  cold  water,  aud  continuing  to  rub  them 
•well  for  fome  time. 

When  a perfon  has  been  fo  long  expofed  to  the 
cold,  that  all  appearances  of  life  are  gone,  it  will 
be  neceffary  to  rub  him  all  over  with  fnow  or  cold 
water;  or,  what  will  anfwer  better,  if  it  can  be 
obtained,  to  immerfe  him  in  a bath  of  the  very 
coldefl:  water.  There  is  the  greateft  encourage- 
ment to  perfift  in  the  ufe  of  thefe  means,  as  we 
are  allured  that  perfons  who  had  remained  in  the 
fnow,  or  had  been  expofed  to  the  freezing  air  du- 
ring five  or  fix  fucceffive  days,  and  who  had  dif- 
covered  no  marks  of  life  for  fcveral  hours,  have  ne- 
verthelefs  been  revived. 

I have  always  thought,  that  the  whitloes,  kibes, 
chilblains,  and  other  inflammations  of  the  extre- 
mities, which  are  lo  common  among  the  peafants 
in  the  cold  feafon,  were  chiefly  otcafioned  by  their 
fudden  tranfitions  from  cold  to  heat.  After  they 
have  been  expofed  to  an  extreme  degree  of  cold, 

they 
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they  immediately  apply  their  hands  and  feet  to  rhe 
dre,  oi,  if  they  have  occafion,  plunge  them  into 
warm  water,  by  which  means,  if  a mortification 
does  not  happen,  an  inflammation  feldom  fails  to 
enfue.  Molt  of  the  ill  confequences  from  this 
quarter  might  be  eafily  avoided,  by  only  obfervincr 
the  precautions  mentioned  above. 

EFFECTS  OF  EXTREME  HEAT. 

The  effects  of  extreme  heat,  though  not  fo  com- 
mon in  this  country,  are  no  lefs  fatal,  and  much 
more  fudden  than  thofe  of  cold.  In  hot  countries 
people  frequently  drop  down  dead  in  the  ftreets, 
exhaufted  with  heat  and  fatigue.  In  this  cafe,  if 
any  warm  cordial  can  be  poured  into  the  mouth  it 
ought  to  be  done.  If  this  cannot  be  effedted,  they 
may  be  thrown  up  in  form  of  a clyfter.  Volatile 
fpirits,  and  other  things  of  a flimulating  nature, 
may  be  applied  to  the  fkin,  which  fhould  be  well 
rubbed  with  coarfe-cloths,  whipped  with  nettles, 
or  other  flimulating  things.  Some  of  the  antient 
phyficians  are  faid  to  have  reftored  to  life  perfons 
apparently  dead,  by  beating  them  with  rods. 


CHAP.  LIV. 

OF  FAINTING  FITS,  AND  OTHER  CASES 
WHICH  REQUIRE  IMMEDIATE 
ASSISTANCE. 

Q T R O N G and  healthy  perfons,  who  abound 
^ with  blood,  are  often  feized  with  fudden  faint- 
ing fits,  after  violent  exercife,  drinking  freely  of 

io  warm 
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warm  or  ftrong  liquors,  expofure  to  great  heat,  in- 
tenfe  application  to  ftudy,  or  the  Ike. 

In  fuch  cafes  the  patient  Ihould  be  made  to  fmell 
to  fome  vinegar.  His  temples,  forehead,  and 
wrifts,  ought  at  the  fame  time  to  be  bathed  with  vi- 
negar mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of  warm  wa- 
ter j and  two  or  three  ipoonfuls  of  vinegar,  with 
four  or  five  times  as  much  water,  may,  if  he  can 
fwallow,  be  poured  into  his  mouth. 

If  the  fainting  proves  obftinate,  or  degenerates 
into  a Jyncope , that  is,  an  abolition  of  feeling  and 
underftanding,  the  patient  mult  be  bled.  After 
the  bleeding,  a clyfter  will  be  proper,  and  then 
he  fhould  be  kept  eafy  and  quiet,  only  giving  him 
every  half  hour  a cup  or  two  of  an  infufion  of 
any  mild  vegetable,  with  the  addition  of  a little 
fugar  and  vinegar. 

When  fwoonings,  which  arile  from  this  caufe, 
occur  frequently  in  the  fame  perfon,  he  fhould,  in 
order  to  efcape  them,  confine  himfelf  to  a light 
diet,  confifting  chiefly  of  bread,  fruits,  and  other 
vegetables.  His  drink  ought  to  be  water  or  fmall 
beer,  and  he  fhould  fleep  but  moderately,  and 
take  much  exercife. 

But  fainting  fits  proceed  much  oftener  from  a 
defedt  than  an  excels  of  blood.  Hence  they  are 
very  ready  to  happen  after  great  evacuations  of  any 
kind,  obftinate  watching,  want  of  appetite,  or 
fuch  like.  In  thefe  an  almoft  direftly  oppofite 
courfe  to  that  mentioned  above  mull  be  purfued. 

d he  patient  fhould  be  laid  in  bed,  with  his  head 
low,  and  being  covered,  fhould  have  his  legs, 
thighs,  arms,  and  his  whole  body  rubbed  flronglv 
with  hot  flannels.  Hungary  water,  volatile  fafts, 
or  ftrong  fmelling  herbs,  as  rue,  mint,  or  rofe- 
maiy,  may  be  held  to  his  nofe.  His  mouth  may 
be  wet  with  a little  rum  or  brandy;  and,  if  he 
can  fwallow,  fome  hot  wine,  mixed  with  fugar  and 

cinnamon* 
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cinnamon,  which  is  an  excellent  cordial,  may  be 
poured  into  his  mouth.  A comprefs  of  flannel  dipt 
in  hot  wine  or  brandy  mult  be  applied  to  the  pit  of 
his  ftomach,  and  warm  bricks,  or  bottles  filled 
with-  hot  water,  laid  to  the  feet. 

As  foon  as  the  patient  is  recovered  a little,  he 
fhould  take  fome  ftrong  foup  or  broth,  or  a little 
bread  or  bilcuit  ioaked  in  hot-fprced  wine.  To 
prevent  the  return  of  the  firs,  he  ought  to  take 
often,  but  in  fmali  quantities,  fome  light  yet 
lengthening  nourifhment,  ^s  panado  made  with 
ioup  inflead  of  water,  new  laid  eggs  lightly  poach- 
ed, chocolate,  light  roaft  meats,  jellies,  and  fuch 
like. 

Thofe  fainting  fits,  which  are  the  effect  of  bleed- 
ing, or  of  the  violent  operation  of  purges,  belong 
to  this  clal's.  Such  as  happen  after  artificial  bleed- 
ing are  feldom  dangerous,  generally  terminating 
as  foon  as  the  patient  is  laid  upon  the  bed;  in- 
deed perfons  fubjedt  to  this  kind  fhould  always  be 
bled  lying,  in  order  to  prevent  it.  Should  the 
fainting  however  continue  longer  than  ulual,  vola- 
tile fpirits  may  be  held  to  the  noie,  and  rubbed  on 
the  temples,  &c.  . 

When  fainting  is  the  effect  of  too  ftrong  or  acrid 
purges  or  vomits,  the  patient  muft  be  treated  in 
all  rcfpedls  as  if  he  had  taken  poifon.  He  fhould 
be  made  to  drink  plentifully  of  milk,  warm  wa- 
ter, and  oil,  barley-water,  or  fuch  like;  emollient 
clyfters  will  likewife  be  proper,  and  the  patient's 
ftrength  fhould  afterwards  be  recruited,  by  giving 
him  generous  cordials,  and  anodyne  medicines. 

Paintings  are  often  occafioned  by  indigeftion. 
This  may  either  proceed  from  the  quantity  or 
quality  of  the  food.  When  the  former  of  thefe 
is  the  caufe,  the  cure  will  be  btft  performed  by  vo- 
miting, which  may  be  promoted  by  caufing  the  pa- 
tient co  drink  a weak  infufion  of  camomile- flowers, 

carditus 
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car-duns  benedittus , or  the  like.  When  the  difor- 
der  proceeds  from  the  nature  of  the  food,  the  pa- 
tient, as  in  the  cafe  of  weaknefs,  muft  be  revived 
by  ftrong  fmells,  &c.  after  which  he  fliould  be 
rnade  to  fwallow  a large  quantity  ot  light  warm 
fluid,  which  may  ferve  to  drown,  as  it  were,  the 
offending  matter,  to  fofren  its  acrimony,  and  ei-  ' 
ther  to  effedt  a difcharge  of  it  by  vomiting,  or 
force  it  down  into  the  inteftines. 

•Even  difagreeable  fmells  will  fometimes  occa- 
fion  fwoonings,  efpecially  in  people  of  weak  nerves. 
When  this  happens,  the  patient  fliould  be  carried 
into  the  open  air,  have  {Emulating  things  held  to 
his  nofe,  and  thofe  fubftances  which  are  difagree- 
abie  to  him  ought  immediately  to  be  removed. 
But  w'e;  have  already  taken  notice  of  fwoonings 
which  arile  from  nervous  diforders,  and  fhall  there- 
fore fay  no  more  upon  that  head. 

Fainting  fits  often  happen  in  the  progrefs  of 
difeal’es.  In  the  beginning  of  putrid  difeales  they 
generally  denote  an  oppreflion  at  the  ftomach,  or  a 
mafs  of  corrupted  humours,  and  they  ceafe  after 
evacuations  either  by  vomit  or  ftool.  When  they 
occur  at  the  beginning  of  malignant  fevers,  they 
indicate  great  danger.  In  each  of  thefe  cafes, 
vinegar  ufed  both  externally  and  internally  is  the 
beft  remedy  during  the  paroxyfm,  and  plenty  of 
lemon-juice  and  water  after  it.  Swoonings  which 
happen  in  difeafes  accompanied  with  great  eva- 
cuations, muft  be  treated  like  thofe  which  are  owing 
to  weaknefs,  and  the  evacuations  ought  to  be 
reftrained.  When  they  happen  towards  the  end  of 
a violent  fit  of  an  intermitting  fever,  or  at  that 
of  each  exacerbation  of  a continual  fever,  the  pa- 
tient mull  be  fupported  by  fmall  draughts  of  wine 
and  water. 

Delicate  and  hyfleric  women  are  very  liable  to 
fwooning  or  fainting  fits  after  delivery.  Thefe 

might 
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might  he  often  preventeci  by  generous  cordials,  and 
the  ad mimon  of  frelh  air.  When  they  are  occa- 
fioned  by  exceffivc  flooding,  it  ought  by  all  means 
to  be  retrained.  They  are  generally  the  effefl:  of 
mere  weaknefs  or  exhauftion.  Dr.  Engleman  re- 
lates the  cafe  of  a woman  “ in  childbed,  who, 
• after  been  happily  delivered,  fuddenly  fainted, 
and  lay  upwards  of  a quarter  of  an  hour  appa- 
rently dead.  A phyfician  was  fent  for;  her  own 
maid,  in  the  mean  while,  being  out  of  patience 
“ at  h's,  _ delay,  attempted  to  affift  her  herfelf,  and 
“ sending  herfelf  upon  her  miftrefs,  applied  her 
mouth  to  her’s,  blew  in  as  much  breath  as  Ihe 
pofiibly  could,  and  in  a very  fhort  time  the  ex- 
haufted  woman  awaked  as  out  of  a profound 
fleep  j when  proper  things  being  given  her,  fhe 
Cf  foon  recovered. 

cc  The  maid  being  afked  how  fhe  came  to  think 
cc  of  this  expedient,  faid  Ihe  had  feen  it  praftifed 
at  Altenburgh,  by  midwives,  upon  children  with 
<c  the  happitfl:  effect.” 

_We  mention  this  cafe  chiefly  that  other  mid- 
wives may  be  induced  to  follow  fo  laudable  an  ex- 
ample. Many  children  are  born  without  any  figns 
of  life,  and  others  expire  foon  after  the  birth,  who 
might,  witnout  all  doubt,  by  proper  care,  be  re- 
ftored  to  life. 

From  whatever  caufe  fainting  fits  proceed,  frelh 
air  is  always  of  the  greatefi:  importance  to  ihe  pa- 
tient. By  not  attending  to  this  circumflance,  peo- 
ple often  kill  their  friends  while  they  are  endea- 
vouring to  lave  them.  Alarmed  at  the  patient’s 
fituation,  they  call  in  a crowd  of  people  to  his  af- 
fiftance,  or  perhaps  to  witnefs  his  exit,  whofe 
breathing  exhaufls  the  air,  and  increafes  the  dan- 
ger. There  is  not  the  lead  doubt  but  this  prac- 
tice, which  is  very  common  among  the  lower  fort 
of  people,  often  proves  fatal,  efpecially  to  the  de- 
licate, 
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licate,  and  fuch  perfons  as  fall  into  fainting  fits 
from  mere  exhaudion,  or  the  violence  of  fome  dif- 
eafe.  No  more  perfons  ought  ever  to  be  admitted 
into  the  room  where  a patient  lies  in  a fwoon  than 
are  abfolutely  neceffary  for  his  adiftance,  and  the 
windows  of  the  apartment  fhould  always  be  opened, 
at  lead  as  far  as  to  admit  a dream  of  frefli  air. 

Perfons  fubject  to  frequent  fwoonings,  or  faint- 
ing fits,  fhould  negledt  no  means  to  remove  the 
caufe  of  them,  as  their  confequences  are  always 
injurious  to  the  conditution.  Every  fainting  fit 
leaves  the  perfon  in  dejeddion  and  weaknefs ; the 
fecretions  are  thereby  fufpended,  the  humours  dif- 
pofed  to  ftagnation,  coagulations  and  obdru&ions 
are  formed,  and,  if  the  motion  of  the  blood  be  to- 
tally intercepted,  or  very  confiderably  checked,  po- 
lypu/es  are  fometimes  formed  in  the  heart  or  larger 
veffels.  The  only  kind  of  fwoonings  not  to  be 
dreaded  are  thofe  which  fometimes  mark  the  crif.s 
in  fevers  j yet  even  thefe  ought,  as  foon  as  pofiibie, 
to  be  removed. 


OF  INTOXICATION. 

The  effects  of  intoxication  are  often  fatal.  No 
kind  of  poifon  kills  more  certainly  than  an  over- 
dofe  of  ardent  fpirits.  Sometimes,  by  dedroying  the 
nervous  energy,  they  put  an  end  to  life  at  once  ; but 
in  general  their  effefts  are  more  flow,  and  in  many 
refpecds  fimilar  to  thofe  of  opium.  Other  kinds 
of  intoxicating  liquors  may  prove  fatal  when  taken 
to  excels,  as  well  as  ardent  fpirits ; but  they  may 
generally  be  difcharged  by  vomiting,  which  ought 
always  to  be  excited  when  the  domach  is  over- 
charged with  liquor. 

More  of  thofe  unhappy  perfons,  who  die  intoxi- 
cated, lofc  their  lives  from  an  inability  to  conduit 

them- 
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themfelves,  than  from  the  deftru&ive  quality  of  the 
liquor.  Unable  to  walk,  they  tumble  down,  and 
lie  in  fome  awkward  pofture,  which  obflrudts  the 
circulation  or  breathing,  and  often  continue  in  this 
fituation  till  they  die.  No  drunken  perfon  fhould  be 
left  by  himfelf,  till  his  clothes  have  been  loofened, 
and  his  body  laid  in  fuch  a pofture  as  is  moft  fa-- 
vourable  for  continuing  the  vital  motions,  dif- 
charging  the  contents  of  the  ftomach,  &c.  The 
heft  pofture  for  difcharging  the  .contents  of  the 
ftomach  is  to  lay  the  perfon  upon  his  belly;  when 
afleep  he  may  be  laid  on  his  fide,  with  his  head  a 
little  raifed,  and  particular  care  muft  be  taken  that 
his  neck  be  no  way  bent,  twifted,  or  have  any  thing 
too  tight  about  it. 

The  excefiive  degree  of  third  occaftioned  by 
drinking  ftrong  liquor, s,  often  induces  people  to 
quench  it  by  taking  what  is  hurtful.  I have  known 
fatal  confeq.uences  even  from  drinking  freely  of 
milk  after  a debauch  of  wine  or  four  punch  ; thefe 
acid  liquors,  together  with  the  heat  of  the  fto- 
mach, having  coagulated  the  milk  in  fuch  a man- 
ner that  it  could  never  be'digefted.  The  fafeft 
drink  after  a debauch  is  water  with  a toad,  tea, 
infufions  of  balm,  fage  barley-water,  and  fuch 
like.  If  the  perfon  wants  to  vomit,  he  may  drink 
a weak  infufion  of  camomile- flowers,  or  lukewarm 
water  and  oil;  but  in  this  condition  vomiting  may 
generally  be  excited  by  only  tickling  the  throat 
with  the  finger  or  a feather. 

In  (lead  of  giving  a detail  of  all  the  different 
fymproms  of  intoxication  which  indicate  danger, 
and  propofing  a general  plan  of  treatment  for  per- 
Jons  in  this  fituation,  I (hall  briefly  relate  the  hif- 
tory  of  a cafe  which  lately  fell  under  my  own  ob- 
fervation,  wherein  moft  of  thofe  fymptoms  ulually 
reckoned  dangerous  concurred,  and  where  the  treat- 
ment was  fuccefsful. 

A young 
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A young  man,  about  fifteen  years  of  age,  had, 
for  a hire,  drank  ten  glaffes  of  ftrong  brandy.  He 
foon  after  fell  faft  afleep,  and  continued  in  that  fitu- 
ation  for  feveral  hours,  till  at  length  his  uneafy 
manner  of  breathing,  the  coldnefs  of  the  extremi- 
ties, and  other  threatening  fymptoms,  alarmed  his 
friends,  and  made  them  fend  for  me.  I found  him 
ftill  fieeping,  his  countenance  ghafily,  and  his  fkin 
covered  with  a cold  clammy  fweat-  Almoft  the 
only  figns  of  life  remaining  were,  a deep  labori- 
ous breathing,  and  a convulfive  motion  or  agita- 
tion of  his  bowels. 

I tried  to  roufe  him,  but  in  vain,  by  pinching, 
flaking,  applying  volatile  fpirits,  and  other  fti- 
mulating  things  to  his  nofe,  &c.  A few  ounces 
of  blood  were  likewife  taken  from  his  arm,  and  a 
mixture  of  vinegar  and  water  was  poured  into  his 
mouth;  but,  as  he  could  not  fwallow,  very  little 
of  this  got  into  the  ftomach.  None  of  thefe  things 
having  the  leaft  effedt,  and  the  danger  feeming  to 
increafe,  I ordered  his  legs  to  be  put  into  warm 
water,  and  a fliarp  clyfter  to  be  immediately  admi- 
nistered. This  gave  him  a ftool,  and  was  the  firft 
thing  that  relieved  him.  It  was  afterwards  re- 
peated with  the  fame  happy  effect,  and  feemed  to 
be  the  chief  caufe  of  his  recovery.  He  then  be- 
gan to  fhew  fome  figns  of  life,  took  drink  when  it 
was  offered  him,  and  came  gradually  to  his  fenfes. 
He  continued,  however,  for  feveral  days  weak  and 
feverifh,  and  complained  much  of  a forenefs  in 
his  bowels,  which  gradually  went  off,  by  means  of 
a {lender  diet,  and  cool  mucilaginous  liquors. 

This  young  man  would  probably  have  been  fuf- 
Jered  to  die,  without  any  alfiftance  being  called 
had  not  a neighbour,  a few  days  before,  who  had 
been  advifed  to  drink  a bottle  of  fpirits  to  cure  him 

fiances  Under  very  fimi,ar  drcum- 
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These  may  fometimes  proceed  from  an  infarction 
of  the  lungs/ produced  by  vifcid. clammy  humours, 
or  a fpafmodic  affeCtion  of  the  nerves  of  that  or- 
gan. Perfons,  who  feed  grofsly,  ,and  abound  in 
rich  blood,  are  very  liable  to  fuffocating  fits  from 
the  former  of  thefe  caufes.  Such  ought,  as  foon 
as  they  are  attacked,  to  be  bled,  to  receive  an  emol- 
lient clyfter,  and  to  take  frequently  a cup  of  di- 
luting liquor  with  a little  nitre  in  it.  They  fhould 
likewife  receive  the  fleams  of  hot  vinegar  into  their 
lungs  by  breathing. 

Nervous  and  afthmatic  perfons  are  moft  fubjeft 
to  fpafmodic  affe&ions  of  the  lungs.  In  this  cafe 
the  patient’s  legs  fhould  be  immerfed  in  warm  wa- 
ter, and  the  fleams  of  vinegar  applied  as  above. 
Warm  diluting  liquors  fhould  likewife  be  drank ; 
to  a cup  of  which  a tea-fpoonful  of  the  parygoric 
elixir  may  occafionally  be  added.  Burnt  paper, 
feathers,  or  leather,  may  be  held  to  the  patient’s 
nofe,  and  frefh  air  fhould  be  freely  admitted,  to 
him. 

Infants  are  ofcen  fufFocated  by  the  careleffhefs  or 
inattention  of  their  nurfes*.  An  infant  when  in 
bed  fhould  always  be  laid  fp,  that  it  cannot  tumble 
clown  with  its  head  under  the  bed-clothes;  and 
when  in  a cradle,  its  face  ought  never  to  be  co- 
vered. A fmall  degree  of  attention  to  thefe  two 

*-  Thefe  accidents  are  not  always  the  effefts  of  careldlhefs.  I 
have  known  an  infant  over-laid  by  its  mother  being  feized;  in 
the  night  with  an  hyfteric  fit.  Thi*  ought  to  ferve  as  a caution 
ugainll  employing  hyfteric  women  as  nurles;  and  fhould  likewnc 
teach  fuch  women  never  to  lay  an  infant  in  the  fame  bed  witn 
tfiemfelves,  but  in  a fmall  adjacent  cne.  . 
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fimple  rules  would  fave  the  lives  of-  many  infants, 
and  prevent  others  from  being  rendered  weak  and 
fickly  all  their  days  by  the  injuries  done  to  their 
lungs. 

In  dead  of  laying  down  a plan  for  the  recovery 
of  infants  who  are  fufiocated,  or  overlaid,  as  it  is 
termed  by  their  nurfes,  I fhall  give. the  hiftory  of 
a cafe  related  by  Monfieur  Janin,  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgery  at  Paris,  as  it  was  attended 
with  luccefs,  and  contains  almoft  every  thing  that 
Can  be  done  on  fuch  occafions. 

A nurie  having  had  the  misfortune  to  over-lay  a 
child,  he  was  called  in,  and  found  the  infant-  with- 
out any  figns  of  life;  no  pulfation  in  the  arteries, 
no  refpiration,  the  face  livid,  the  eyes  open,  dull 
and  tarnifhed,  the  nole  full  of  fnivel,  the  mouth 
gapmg,  in  fhort  it  was  almoft  cold.  Whilft  fome 
linen  clothes  and  a parcel  of  allies  were  warm- 
ing, he  had  the  boy  unfwathed,  and  laid  him 
in  a warm  bed,  and  on  the  right  fide.  He  then 
was  rubbed  all  over  with  fine  linen,  for  fear  of  fret- 
nJ?S  Ls  tender  and  delicate  fkin.  As  foon  as  the 
afhes  had  received  their  due  degree  of  heat,  Mr, 

iamn  bur,Ied  hlm  »n  them,  except  the  face,  placed 
him  on  tne  fide  oppofite  to  that  on  which  he  had 

He"h  H fihft  l!!'d>fand  COVercd  him  with  a blanket, 
had  a bottle  of  eau  de  luce  in  his  pocket,  which 

he  prefented  to  h,s  nofe  from  time  to  time,  and  be- 
tween whiles  fome  puffs  of  tobacco  were  blown  up 
thefe  fucc«ded  the  blowing  into  his 
be  J „ r1u'ez‘nS. "gbt  his  nofe.  Animal  heat 
of  the  ten  to.beexclted  gradually;  the  pulfations 

became  mPOrf  a"ery  Were  f°°n  felr>  the  breathing 
came  more  frequent  and  free,  and  the  eyes  clofed 

and  opened  alternately.  At  length  the  child  fetch  d 

expteffive  of  his  want  of  the  bteaft 

it  with  a'-!!®  aPPlled  t0  his  mouth,  he  catched  at 
with  avidity,  and  fucked  as  if  nothing  had  hap. 

® b 2 pened 
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pened  to  him.  Though  the  pulfations  of  the  ar- 
teries were  by  this  time  very  well  re-eftablifhed, 
and  it  was  hot  weather,  yet  Mr.  Janin  thought  it 
advifable  to  leave  his  little  patient  three  quarters  of 
an  hour  longer  under  the  allies.  He  was  afterwards 
taken  out,  cleaned  and  dreiTed  as  ufual ; to  which 
a gentle  deep  fucceeded,  and  he  continued  per- 
fectly well. 

Mr.  Janin  mentions  likewife  an  example  of  a 
young  man  who  had  hanged  himfelf  through 
dofpair,  to  whom  he  adminiftered  help  as  effectually 
as  in  the  preceding  cafe. 

Mr.  Glover,  furgeon  in  DoCtors  Commons, 
London,  relates  the  cafe  of  a perfon  who  was  re- 
ftored  to  life  after  twenty-nine  minutes  hanging, 
and  continued  in  good  health  for  many  years 
after. 

The  principal  means  ufed  to  reftore  this  man  to 
life  were,  opening-  the  temporal  artery  and  the  ex- 
ternal jugular;  rubbing  the  back,  mouth,  and 
neck,  with  a quantity  of  volatile  fpirits  and  oil ; 
adminiftering  the  tobacco  clyfter  by  means  of 
lighted  pipes,  and  ftrong  frictions  of  the  legs  and 
arms.  This  courfe  had  been  continued  for  about 
four  hours,  when  an  incifion  was  made  into  the 
wind-pipe,  and  air  blown  ftrongly  through  a ca- 
nula  into  the  lungs.  About  twenty  minutes  after 
this,  the  blood  at  the  artery  began  to  run  down  the 
face,  and  a flow  pulfe  was  juft  perceptible  at  the 
wrift.  The  frictions  were  continued  for  iome  time 
longer;  his  pulfe  became  more  frequent,  and  his 
mouth  and  nofe  being  irritated  with  fpint  of  fal 
ammoniac,  he  opened  his  eyes.  Warm  cordials 
were  then  adminiftered  to  him,  and  in  two  days  he 
was  fo  well  as  to  be  able  to  walk  eight  miles. 

Thefe  cafes  are  Efficient  to  Ihew  what  may  oe 
done  for  the  recovery  of  thofe  unhappy  perions  who 
ftrangle  themfelves  in  a fit  of  defpair. 
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OF  PERSONS  WHO  EXPIRE  IN  CONVUL- 
SION FITS. 

Convulsion  fits  often  conftitute  the  lad  fcene  of 
acute  or  chronic  diforders.  When  this  is  the  cafe, 
there  can  remain  but  fmall  hopes  of  the  patient’s 
recovery  after  expiring  in  a fit.  But  when  a per- 
fon  who  appears  to  be  in  perfeft  health,  is  fud- 
denly  feized  with  a convulsion  fit,  and  feems  to 
expire,  fome  attempts  ought  always  to  be  made  to 
reftore  him  to  life.  Infants  are  mod  liable  to  con- 
vulfions,  and  are  often  carried  off  very  fuadenly 
by  one  or  more  fits  about  the  time  of  teething. 
There  are  many  well- authenticated  accounts  of  in- 
fants having  been  reftored  to  life,  after  they  had 
to  all  appearance  expired  in  convulfions;  but  we 
lliall  only  relate  the  following  indance  mentioned 
by  Dr.  Johnfon  in  his  pamphlet  on  the  prafticabi- 
lity  of  recovering  perfons  vifibly  dead. 

In  the  parifh  of  St.  Clemens  in  Colchefier , a child 
of  fix  months  old,  lying  upon  its  mother’s  lap, 
having  had  the  bread,  was  feized  with  a ftrong 
convulfion  fit,  which  laded  fo  long,  and  ended 
with  fo  total  a privation  of  motion  in  the  body, 
lungs,  and  pulfe,  that  it  was  deemed  abfolutely 
dead.  It  was  accordingly  dripped,  laid  out,  the 
pafllng-bell  ordered  to  be  tolled,  and  a coffin  to 
be  made;  but  a neighbouring  gentlewoman  who 
ufed  to  admire  the  child,  hearing  of  its  fudden 
death,  hadened  to  the  houfe,  and  upon  examining 
the  child  found  it  not  cold,  its  joints  limber,  and 
fancied  that  a glafs  fhe  held  to  its  mouth  and  nofe 
was  a little  damped  with  the  breath;  upon  which 
fhe  took  the  child  in  her  lap,  fat  down  before  the 
fire,  rubbed  it,  and  kept  it  in  gentle  agitation.  In 
a quarter  of  an  hour  fhe  felt  the  heart  begin  to 
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beat  faintly;  fhe  then  put  a little  of  the  mother’s 
milk  into  its  mouth,  continued  to  rub  its  palms 
and-  foies,  found  the  child  begin  to  move,  and  the 
milk  was  fwallowed;  and  in  another  quarter  of  an 
hour  fhe  had  the  fatisfa&ion  of  reftoring  to  its  dif- 
confolate  mother  the  babe  quite  recovered,  eager 
to  lay  hold  of  the  bread,  and  able  to  fuck  again. 
The  child  throve,  had  no  more  fits,  is  grown  up, 
and  at  prefent  alive. 

Thele  means,  which  are  certainly  in  the  power 
of  every  perfon,  were  fufficient  to  reftore  to  life  an 
infant  to  all  appearance  dead,  and  who,  in  all  pro- 
bability, but  for  the  ufe  of  thele  Ample  endea- 
vours, vv-ould  have  remained  fo.  There  are  how- 
ever many  other  things  which  might  be  done  in 
cafe  the  above  fhould  not  fucceed;  as  rubbing  the 
body  with  ftrong  fpirits,  covering  it  with  warm 
allies  or  fair,  blowing  air  into  the  lungs,  throwing 
■up  warm  ftimulating  clyflers,  or  tne  imoke  oi  to- 
bacco, into  the  inteftines,  and  inch  like. 

When  children  are  dead  born,  or  expire  food 
after  the  birth,  the  fame  means  ought  to  be  ufed  for 
their  recovery,  as  if  they  had  expired  in  circum- 
flances  fimilar  to  thole  mentioned  above. 

Thefe  directions  may  like  wife  be  extended  to 
adults,  attention  being  always  paid  to  the  age  and 
other  circumftances  of  the  patient,  . ■ 

The  foregoing  cafes  and  obfervations  afford  Eff- 
icient proof  of°the  fuccefs  which  may  attend  the 
endeavours  of  perfons  totally  ignorant  of  medicine, 
in  affifting  thole  who  are  fuddenly  deprived  of  life 
by  any  accident  or  difeafe.  Many  fats  or  a fimi- 
]ar  nature  might  be  adduced,  were  it  neceffary ; 
but  thefe,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  fufticrent  to  call  up 
the  attention  of  the  public,,  and  to  excite  the  hu- 
mane and  benevolent  to  exert  their  utmofl  endea- 
vours for  the  preservation  of  their  fellow-men, 
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The  Jociety  for  the  recovery  of  drowned perfovs,  in- 
flituted  at  Amfterdam  in  the  year  1767 , had  the 
latisfadion  to  find  that  not  fewer  than  no  perfons 
in  the  fpace  of  four  years  had  been  faved  by  the 
means  pointed  out  by  them,  many  of  whom  owed 
their  prefervation  to  peafants  and  people  of  no  me- 
dical knowledge.  But  the  means  ufed  with  fo  much 
efficacy  in  recovering  drowned  perfons  are,  with 
equal  fuccels,  applicable  to  a number  of  cafes 
where  the  powers  of  life  feem  in  reality  to  be  only 
fufpended,  and  to  remain  capable  of  renewing  all 
their  functions,  on  being  put  into  motion  again. 
It  is  fhocking  to  refled:,  that  for  want  of  this  con- 
fideration  many  perfons  have  been  committed  to 
the  grave,  in  whom  the  principles  of  life  might 
have  been  revived. 


The  cales  wherein  fuch  endeavours  are  moft  likely 
to  be  attended  with  fuccefs,  are  all  thofe  called 
fudden  deaths  from  an  invifible  caufe,  as  apo- 
plexies, hyfterics,  faintings,  and  many  other  dif- 
orders  wherein  perfons  in  a moment  fink  down  and 
expire.  The  various  cafualties  in  which  they  may 
be  tried  are,  fuffocations,  from  the  fulphureous 
damps  of  mines,  coal-pits,  &c.  j-  the  unwholefome 
air  of  long  unopened  wells  or  caverns  the  noxious 
vapours  arifing  from  fermenting  liquors  ; the  fleams 

of  burning  charcoal ; fulphureous  mineral  acids  - 
arfenical  effluvia,  &c.  J 

i he  various  accidents  of  drowning,  ftranoflino- 
and  apparent  deaths  by  blows,  falls,  hunger, “coldi 
&L:  llkewife  furnif]l  opportunities  of  trying  fuch 
endeavours  Thofe  perhaps  who  to  appearance  are 

T,  C(  my  lghrn'nS»  or  by  any  violent  agitation  of 

mffih^Tlfo'l  aS/Car’  ]°l’  furPrife>  and  bueh  like, 
might  alfo  be  frequently  recovered  by  the  ufe  of 

hmoll  ^ bl°Wing  into  their 
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The  means  to  be  ufed  for  the  recovery  of  per- 
fons  fuddenly  deprived  of  life  are  nearly  the  fame 
in  all  cafes ; they  are  practicable  by  every  one  who 
happens  to  be  prefent  at  the  accident,  and  require 
no  great  expence,  and  lefs  (kill.  The  great  aim  is 
to  reftore  the  warmth  and  vital  motions.  This 
may  in  general  be  attempted  by  means  of  heat, 
frictions,  bleeding,  blowing  air  into  the  lungs,  ad- 
miniftering  clyfters  and  generous  cordials.  Thefe 
muft  be  varied  according  to  circumftances.  Com- 
mon fenfe,  and  the  fituation  of  the  patient,  will 
fugged  the  proper  manner  of  conducting  them. 
Above  all  we  would  recommend  perjeverance . 
People  ought  never  to  defpair  on  account  of  dif- 
couraging  circumftances,  or  to  leave  off  their  en- 
deavours as  long  as  there  is  the  lead  hope  of  fuc- 
cefs.  Where  much  good  and  no  hurt  can  be  done, 
no  one  ought  to  grudge  his  labour. 

It  were  greatly  to  be  wiffied,  that  an  inftitution, 
fimilar  to  that,  of  Amfterdam,  was  eftablifhed,  upon 
a more  extenfive  plan,  in  Great  Britain;  and 
that  a reward  was  allowed  to  every  one  who  ftiould 
be  inftrumental  in  reftoring  to  life  a perfon  feem- 
ingly  dead*.  Men  will  do  much  for  fame,  but 
ftill  more  for  money.  Should  no  profit,  however, 
be  annexed  to  thole  benevolent  offices,  the  heai  t- 


# The  Author  is  happy  to  obferve,  that,  fince  the  firft  publi- 
cation of  this  work,  feveral  focieties  have  been  inftituted  in  Bri- 
tain with  the  fame  benevolent  intention  as  that  of  Amflerdam, 
and  that  their  endeavours  have  proved  no  lefs  fucceisful.  He  is 
likewife  happy  to  obferve,  that  premiums  have  been  awarded 
to  thofe  who  have  been  active  in  their  endeavours  to  rejlore  to 
life  perfons  who  had  been  drowned,  or  fuddenly  drepnved  of  life 
by  any  accident.  How  much  is  this  fuperior  to  the  fuperftitiou, 
inftitution,  which  allows  any  man  a premium  who  brings  a dead 
perfon  out  of  the  water,  fo  that  he  may  receive  Chr.ftian  burial  > 
but  allows  nothing  to  the  perfon  who  brings  him  out  alive,  of 
who  recovers  him  after  he  has  been  to  all  appearance  dead. 
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felt  pleafure  which  a good  man  muft  enjoy,  on  re- 
flecting that  he  has  been  the  happy  inftrument  of 
faving  one  of  his  fellow-creatures  from  an  untimely 
grave,  is  itfelf  a fufficient  reward. 


CAUTIONS  CONCERNING  COLD 
BATHING,  AND  DRINKING 
THE  MINERAL  WATERS. 


it  is  now  fafhionable  for  perfons  of  all  ranks 


to  plunge  into  the  fea,  and  drink  the  mineral 
waters,  I was  defirous  of  rendering  this  work  (till 
more  extenfively  ufeful,  by  the  addition  of  fome 
practical  remarks  on  thefe  active  and  ufeful  medi- 
cines. Finding  it  impoffible  to  bring  thefe  ob- 
fervations  within  fo  narrow  a compafs  as  not  to 
fwell  the  book,  already  too  large,  into  an  enor- 
jnous  fize,  I refolved  to  confine  myfelf  to  a few 
hints  or  cautions ; which  may  be  of  fervice  to  per- 
fons who  bathe,  or  drink  the  mineral  waters,  with- 
out being  able  to  put  themfelves  under  the  care  of 
a phyfician. 

No  part  of  the  practice  of  medicine  is  of  greater 
importance,  or  merits  more  the  attention  of  the 
phyfician,  as  many  lives  are  loft,  and  numbers 
ruin  their  health,  by  cold  bathing,  and  an  impru- 
dent ufe  of  the  mineral  waters.  On  fome  future 
occafion  I may  probably  refume  this  fubjeCt,  as  I 
know  not  any  work  that  contains  a fufficient  num- 
ber of  practical  obfervations  to  regulate  the  pa- 
tient’s conduct  in  the  ufe  of  thefe  active  and  im- 
portant medicines. 


CHAP.  LV. 
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We  have  indeed  many  • books  on  the  mineral 
waters,  and  lome  of  them  are  written  with  much 
ingenuity;  but  they  are  chiefly  employed  in  afcer- 
taining  the  contents  of  the  waters  by  chymical  ana. 
lyfis.  This  no  doubt  has  its  ufe,  but  it  is  by  no 
means  of  fuch  importance  as  fome  may  imagine 
A man  may  know  We  chymical'  analyfis  of  aff  the 
articles  in  the  materia  medica , without  being  able 
properly  to  apply  any  one  of- them  in  the  cure  of 
difeafes.  One  page  of  practical  oblervations  is 
worth  a whole  volume  of  chymical  analyfis.  But 
where  are  fuch  obfervations  to  he  met  with  ? Few 
phyficians  are  in  a Situation  to  make  them,  and 
fewer  ftill  are  qualified  for  fudi  a talk.  It  can 
only  be  accomplished  by  practitioners  who  refide  at 
the  fountains,1  and  who,  pofiefling  minds  fuperior 
to  local  prejudices,  are  capable  of  diftinguTfliing 
difeafes  with  accuracy,  and  of  forming  a found 
'judgment  refpeding  the  genuine  effeds  of  medi- 
cines. 

Without  a proper  diferimination  with  regard  to 
the  difeafe  and  the  constitution  of  the  patient,  the 
mod  powerful  medicine  is  more  likely  to  do  harm 
than  good.  Every  qne  knows  that  the  fame  phy- 
fician  who,  by  cold  bathing,  cured  Auguftus,  by 
an  imprudent  ufe  of  the  lame  medicinefkilled  his 
heir.  1 his  induced  the  Roman  fenate  to  make 
laws  for  regulating  the  baths,  and  preventing  the 
numerous  evils  which  arofe  from  an  imprudent  and 
promifeuous  ufe  of  thofe  elegant  and  falhionable 
pieces  of  luxury.  But  as  no  fuch  laws  exift  in  this 
country,  every  one  does  that  which  is  right  in  his 
own  eyes , and  of  courfe  many  mult  do  wrong. 

People  are  apt  to  imagine  that  the  fimple  ele- 
ment of  water  can  do  no  hurt,  and  that  they  may 
plunge  into  it  at'any  time  with  impunity.  In  this, 
however,  they  are  much  mistaken.  1 have  known 
apoplexies  occafioned  by  going  into  the  cold- bath, 

fevers 
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fevers  excited  by  flaying  too  long  in  it,  and  other 
maladies  fo  much  aggravated  by  its  continued  ufe, 
that  they  could  never  be  wholly  eradicated.  Nor 
are  examples  wanting-,  either  in  antient  or  modern 
times,  of  the  baheful  ■ confequences  which  have 
' arifen  alfo  from  an  injudicious  application  of  the. 
warm  bath  ; but  as  warm  baths  are  not  lo  common 
in  this  country,  and  are  feldom  ufed  but  under  the 
diredion  of  a phyfician,  I fhall  not  enlarge  on 
that  part  of  the  fubjed. 

Immerfion  in  cold  water  is  a cuflom  which  lays 
plaim  to  the  mofl  remote  antiquity  : indeed  it  muft 
have  been  coeval  with  man  himfelf.  The  neceflity 
qf  water  for  the  purpofe  of  cleanlinefs,  and  the 
p'leafure  arifing  from  its  application  to  the  body  in 
hoc  countries,  muft  very  early  have  recommended 
it  to  the  human  fpecies.  Even  the  example  of 
other  animals  was  fufficient  to  give  the  hint  to 
man.  By  inftind  many  of  them  are  led  to  apply 
cold  water  in  this  manner;  and  fome,  when  de- 
prived of  its  ufe,  have  been  known  to  languifh, 
and  even  to  die.  But  whether  the  pradice  of  cold 
bathing  aroie  from  neceflity,  reafoning,  or  imita- 
tion, is  an  enquiry  of  no  importance;  our  bufinefs 
js  to  point  out  the  advantages  which  may  be  de- 
rived from  it,  and  to  guard  people  againft:  an  im- 
proper ufe  of  it. 

The  cold  bath  recommends  itfelf  in  a variety  of 
cafes,  and  is  peculiarly  beneficial  to  the  inhabit- 
ants of  populous  cities,  who  indulge  in  idlenefs, 
and  lead  fedentary  lives.  In  perfons  of  this  deferip- 
tion  the  .adion  of  the  folids  is  always  too  weak, 
which  induces  a languid  circulation,  a crude  indi- 
gefted  mafs  of  humours,  and  obftrudions  in  the 
capillary  vdfels  and  glandular  fyftem.  Cold  wa- 
ter, from  its  gravity  as  well  as  its  tonic  power,  is 
weil  calculated  either  to  obviate  or  remove  thefe 
fymptoms.  It  accelerates  the  motion  of  the  blood, 

promotes 
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promotes  the  different  fecretions,  and  gives  per- 
manent vigour  to  the  folids.  But  all  thefe  im- 
portant purpofes  will  be  more  effentially  anfwered 
by  the  application  of  fait  water . This  ought  not 
only  to  be  preferred  on  account  of  its  fuperior 
gravity,  but  likewife  for  its  greater  power  of  fti- 
mulating  the  (kin,  which  promotes  the  perfpira- 
tion,  and  prevents  the  patient  from  catching- 
cold.  ■ 

It  is  neceffarv,  however,  to  obferve,  that  cold 
bathing  is  more  likely  to  prevent,  than  to  remove 
obflrudtions  of  the  glandular  or  lymphatic  fyftem. 
Indeed,  when  thefe  have  arrived  at  a certain  pitch, 
they  are  not  to  be  removed  by  any  means.  In  this 
cale  the  cold  bath  will  only  aggravate  the  fymp- 
toms,  and  hurry  the  unhappy  patient  into  an  un- 
timely grave.  It  is  therefore  of  the  utmoft  im- 
portance, previous  to  the  patient’s  entering  upon 
the  ufe  of  the  cold  bath,  to  determine  whether  or 
not  he  labours  under  any  obftinate  obftructions  of 
the  lungs  or  other  vifeera  $ and  where  this  is  the 
cale,  cold  bathing  ought  ftri&ly  to  be  prohi- 
bited*. 

In  what  is  called  a plethoric  ftate,  or  too  great 
a fulnefs  of  the  body,  it  is  likewife  dangerous  to 
ufe  the  cold  bath,  without  due  preparation.  In 
this  cafe  there  is  great  danger  of  burfting  a blood- 
veflel,  or  occafioning  an  inflammation  of  the  brain, 
or  fome  of  the  vifeera.  This  precaution  is  the 

* The  late  celebrated  Dr.  Smollet  has  indeed  faid,  that  if  he 
were  perfuaded  he  had  an  ulcer  in  the  lungs,  he  would  jump 
into  the  cold  bath:  but  here  the  Dodtor  evidently  Ihews  more 
courage  than  diferetion  ; and  that  he  was  more  a man  of  wit 
than  a phyfician,  every  one  will  allow.  A nervous  afthma,  or  an 
atrophy,  may  be  miflaken  for  a pulmonary  confumption  ; yet,  in 
the  two  former,  the  cold  bath  proves  often  beneficial,  though! 
never  knew  it  fo  in  the  latter.  Indeed,  all  the  phthifical  pa- 
tients I ever  faw,  who  had  tried  the  cold  bath,  were  evidently 
hurt  by  it. 


more 
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more  neceflary  to  citizens,  as  moft  of  them  live 
full,  and  are  of  a grofs  habit.  Yet,  what  is  very 
remarkable,  thefe  people  refort  in  crowds  every 
feafon  to  the  fea-fide,  and  plunge  in  the  water 
without  the  leaft  confideration.  No  doubt  they 
often  efcape  with  impunity,  but  does  this  give  a 
fandtion  to  the  pradtice  ? Perfons  of  this  defcrip- 
tion  ought  by  no  means  to  bathe,  unlefs  the  body 
has  been  previoufly  prepared  by  fuitable  evacua- 
tions. 

Another  clafs  of  patients,  who  ftand  peculiarly 
in  need  of  the  bracing  qualities  of  cold  water,  is 
the  nervous.  This  includes  a great  number  of  the 
male^  and  almoft  all  the  female  inhabitants  of 
great  cities.  Yet  even  thofe  perfons  ought  to  be 
cautious  in  uling  the  cold  bath.  Nervous  people 
have  often  weak  bowels,  and  may,  as  well  as  others, 
be  fubjedt  to  congeftions  and  obftrudtions  of  the 
•uifcera ; and  in  this  cafe  they  will  not  be  able  to 
bear  the  effedls  of  the  cold  water.  For  them,  there- 
fore, and  indeed  for  all  delicate  people,  the  belt 
plan  would  be  to  accuftom  themfelves  to  it  by  the 
moft  pleafing  and  gentle  degrees.  They  ought  to 
begin  with  the  temperate  bath,  and  gradually  ufe 
it  cooler,  till  at  length  the  coldeft  proves  quite 
agreeable.  Nature  revolts  againft  all  great  tran- 
fitions : and  thofe  who  do  violence  to  her  didfates, 
have  often  caufe  to  repent  of  their  temerity. 

Wherever  cold  bathing  is  pradtifed,  there  ought 
likewife  to  be  tepid  baths  for  the  purpofe  mentioned 
above.  Indeed  it  is  the  pradtice  of  fome  countrie* 
to  throw  cold  water  over  the  patient  as  foon  as  he 
comes  out  of  the  warm  bath;  but  though  this  may 
not  injure  a Ruffian  peafant,  we  dare  not  recom- 
mend it  to  the  inhabitants  of  this  country.  The 
ancient  Greeks  and  Romans,  we  are  told,  when 
covered  with  fweat  and  dull,  ufed  to  plunge  into 
rivers,  without  receiving  the  fmalleft  injury. 

Though 
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Though  they  might  often  efcape  danger  from  this 
imprudent  condud,  yet  it  was  certainly  contrary 
t°  found  reafon.  I have  known  many  robud  men 
throw  away  their  lives  by  fuch  an  attempt.  We 
would  not  however  advife  patients  to  go  into  the 
cold  water  when  the  body  is  chilly;  as  much  exer- 
• cile,  at  lead,  ought  to  be  taken,  as  may  excite  a 
gentle  glow  all  over  the  body,  but  by  no  means  fa 
as  to  overheat  it. 

To  young  people,  and  particularly  to  children, 
cold  bathing  is  of  the  lad  importance.  Their  lax 
fibres  render  its  tonic  powers  peculiarly  propen 
It  promotes  their  growth,  increales  their  drength*, 
and  prevents  a variety  of  difeafes  incident  to  child- 
hood. _ Were  infants  early  accudomed  to  the  cold 
bath,  it  would  feldom  difagree  with  them;  and  w.e 
fhould  fee  fewer  indances  of  the  fcrofula,  rickets, 
and  other  difeafes,  which  prove  fatal  to  many,  and 
make  others  miferable  for  life.  Sometimes,  in- 
deed, thefe  diforders  render  infants  incapable  of 
bearing  the  Ihock  of  cold  water;  but  this  is  owing 
to  their  not  having  been  early  and  regularly  ac- 
cudomed to  it.  It  is  however  neceffary  here  to 
caution  young  men  againd  too  frequent  bathing ; 
as  I have  known  many  fatal  conlequences  refult 
from  the  daily  practice  of  plunging  into  rivers; 
arid  continuing  there  too  long. 

The  mod  proper  time  of  the  day  for  ufing  the 
cold  bath  is  no  doubt  the  morning,  or  at  lead  be- 
fore dinner;  and  the  bed  mode,  that  of  quibk  im- 
merfion.  As  cold  bathing  has  a condant  tendency 

t 

* The  celebrated  phyfician  Galen  fays,  that  immerjion  in  cold 
water  is  fit  only  for  the  young  of  lions  and  bears;  and  recom- 
mends warm  bathing,  as  conducive  to  the  growth  and  ftrengtli 
of  infants.  How  egregioufly  do  the  greatelt  men  err,  whenever 
They  lofe  fight  of  fads,  anc|  fubllitute  reafoning  in  phyfic  in  place 
<sf  obfervation  and  experience  ! 


to 
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to  propel  the  blood  and  other  humours  towards  the 
head,  it  ought  to  be  a rule  always  to  wet  that  part 
as  foon  as  poflible.  By  due  attention  to  this  cir- 
cumftance,  there  is  reafon  to  believe,  that  vio- 
lent head-achs,  and  other  complaints,  which  fre- 
quently proceed  from  cold  bathing,  might  be  often 
prevented. 

The  cold  bath,  when  too  long  continued  in,  not 
only  occafions  an  excefiive  flux  of  humours  towards 
.the  head,  but  chills  the  blood,  cramps  the  mufcles, 
relaxes  the  nerves,  and  wholly  defeats  the  inten- 
tion of  bathing.  Hence,  by  not  adverting  to  this 
circumftance,  expert  fwimmers  are  often  injured, 
and  lbmetimes  even  lofe  their  lives.  All  the  be- 
neficial purpofes  of  cold  bathing  are  anfwered  by 
one  immerfion  at  a time;  and  the  patient  ou^ht 
to  be  rubbed  dry  the  moment  he  comes  out  of  the 
water,  and.  fhould  continue  to  take  exercife  for 
fome  time  after. 

When  cold  bathing  occafions  chilnefs,  lofs  of 
appetite,  liftlefsnefs,  pain  of  the  bread  or  bowels,  a 
proftration.  of  ftrength,  or  violent  head-achs,  it 
ought  to  be  difeontinued. 

Though  thefe  hints  are  by  no  means  intended  to 
point  out  all  tne  cafes  where  cold  bathing  may 
be  hurtful,  nor  to.  illuflrate  its  extenfive  utility 
as  a medicine  j yet  it.  is  hoped  they  may  ferve  to 
guard  people  againft  fome  of  thofe  errors  into 
which,  from  mere  inattention,  they  are  apt  to  fall, 
and  thereby  not  only  endanger  their  own  lives,  bur 
bring  an  excellent  medicine  into  diirepute. 

Of  drinking  the  Mineral  Waters. 

The  internal  ufe  of  water,  2s  a medicine,  is  no 
lels  an  objeft  of  the  phyfleian’s  attention  than  the 
■external.  Pure  elementary  water  is  indeed  the  inoft 

inoffenfive 
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inoffenfive  of  all  liquors,  and  conftitutes  a princi- 
pal part  of  the  food  of  every  animal.  But  this 
dement  is  often  impregnated  with  fubftances  of  a 
very  adtive  and  penetrating  nature ; and  of  fuch  an 
infidious  quality,  that,  while  they  promote  certain 
'fecretions,  and  even  alleviate  fome  difagreeable 
fymptoms,  they  weaken  the  powers  of  life,  under- 
mine the  conftitution,  and  lay  the  foundation  of 
worfe  difeafes  than  thofe  which  they  were  employed 
to  remove.  Of  this  every  pra&itioner  muft  have 
feen  inftances;  and  phyficians  of  eminence  have 
more  than  once  declared  that  they  have  known  more 
difeafes  occafioned  than  removed  by  the  ufe  of  mi- 
neral waters.  This  doubtlefs  has  proceeded  from 
theabufeof  thefe  powerful  medicines,  which  evinces 
the  neceffity  of  ufing  them  with  caution. 

By  examining  the  contents  of  the  mineral  wa- 
ters which  are  moft  ufed  in  this  country,  we  fhall 
be  enabled  to  form  an  idea  of  the  danger  which 
may  arife  from  an  improper  application  of  them 
either  externally  or  internally;  though  it  is  to  the 
latter  of  thefe  that  the  prefent  obfervations  are 
chiefly  confined. 

The  waters  moft  in  ufe  for  medical  purpofes  in 
Britain,  are  thofe  impregnated  with  lalts,  fulphur, 
iron,  and  mephitic  air,  either  feparately,  or  vari- 
oufly  combined.  Of  thefe  the  moft  powerful  is 
the  faline  fulphureous  water  of  Harrowgate,  of 
which  I have  had  more  occafion  to  obferve  the 
pernicious  confequences,  when  improperly  ufed, 
than  of  any  other.  To  this,  therefore,  the  follow- 
ing remarks  will  more  immediately  relate,  though 
they  will  be  found  applicable  to  all  the  purging 
waters  in  the  kingdom  which  are  ftrong  enough  to 
merit  attention*. 

The 

• The  greateft  clafs  of  mineral  waters  in  this  country  is  the 
chalybeate.  In  many  parts  of  Britain  thefe  are  to  be  found  in 
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The  errors  which  fo  often  defeat  the  intention  of 
drinking  the  purgative  mineral  waters,  and  which 
fo  frequently  prove  injurious  to  the  patient,  pro- 
ceed from  the  manner  of  ufing  them*  the  quantity- 
taken,  the  regimen  purfued,  or  ufing  them  in  cafes 
where  they  are  not  proper. 

A very  hurtful  prejudice  ftill  prevails  in  this 
country,  that  all  difeafes  mull  be  cured  by  medi- 
cines taken  into  the  ftomach,  and  that  the  more 
violently  thefe  medicines  operate*  they  are  the 
more  likely  to  have  the  defired  effed.  This  opi- 
nion has  proved  fatal  to  thoufands,  and  will,  in  all 
probability,  deftroy  many  more  before  it  can  be 
wholly  eradicated.  Purging  is  often  ufeful  in  acute 
difeafes,  and  in  chronicle  cafes  may  pave  the  way 
for  the  operation  of  other  medicines ; but  it  will 
feldofri  perform  a cure;  and  by  exhaufting  the 
ftrength  of  the  patient,  will  often  leave  him  in  a 
worfe  condition  than  it  found  him.  That  this  is 
frequently  the  cafe  with  regard  to  the  more  adive 
mineral  waters,  every  perfon  converfant  in  thefe 
matters  will  readily  allow. 

Strong  ftimulants  applied  to  the  ftomach  and 
bowels  for  a length  of  time,  muft  tend  to  weaken 
and  deftroy  their  energy;  and  what  ftimulants  are 
more  adive  than  fait  and  fulphur,  efpecially  when 
thefe  fubftances  are  intimately  combined,  and  car- 
ried through  the  fyftem  by  the  penetrating  me- 


almoft  every  field  ; but  thofe  chiefly  in  ufe,  for  medical  purpofes* 
Oh  1 hC  chalybeates,  as  the  waters  of  Scarborough 

Cheltenham,  Thorp  Arch,  Nevil  Holt,  &c.  Of  thofe  which§do 
not  purge,  the  waters  of  Tunbridge  ftand  in  the  highelt  repute 
The  Saline  purging  waters,  as  thofe  of  Afton,  Kpfom  Wil- 
burn &c.  are  alfo  m very  general  efteem  ; but  the  fountains 
molt  frequented  by  the  fick  in  this  country,  are  thofe  to  which 

3 CCnain  degrCe  °f  heat’  as 
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dium  of  water  ? Thofe  bowels  muft  be  ftrong  in” 
deed,  which  can  withftand  the  daily  operation  of 
fuch  aftive  principles  for  months  together,  and  not 
be  injured.  This  however  is  the  plan  purfued  by 
moft  of  thofe  who  drink  the  purging  mineral  wa- 
ters, and  whofe  circumftances  will  permit  them  to 
continue  long  enough  at  thofe  fafhionable  places 
of  refort. 

Many  people  imagine  that  every  thing  depends 
on  the  quantity  of  water  taken,  and  that  the  more 
they  drink  they  will  the  fooner  get  well.  1 his  is 
an  egregious  error ; for,  while  the  unhappy  pa- 
tient thinks  he  is  by  this  means  eradicating  his 
diforder,  he  is  often  in  faft  undermining  the  powers 
of  life,  and  ruining  his  conftitution.  Indeed  no- 
thing can  do  this  fo  effectually  as  weakening  the 
powers  of  digeftion  by  the  improper  application  of 
ftrong  ftimulants.  The  very  effence  of  health  de- 
pends on  the  digeftive  organs  performing  their  due 
funftions,  and  the  moft  tedious  maladies  are  all 

connected  with  indigeftion. 

Drinking  the  water  in  too  great  quantity,  not 
only  injures  the  bowels  and  occafions  indigeltion, 
but  generally  defeats  the  intention  for  which  it  is 
taken.  The  difeafes  for  the  cure  of  which  mineral 
waters  are  chiefly  celebrated,  are  moftly  of  the 
chronic  kind  ; and  it  is  well  known  that  fuch  dii- 
eafes  can  only  be  cured  by  the  flow  operation  of 
alteratives,  or  fuch  medicines  as  aft  by  inducing  a 
gradual  change  in  the  habit.  1 his  requires  length 
Sf  time,  and  never  can  be  effefted  by.  medicines 
-which  run  off  by  ftool,  and  operate  chiefly  on  the 


firft  paffanes.  . ... 

Thofe  'who  wifh  for  the  cure  of  any  obftinate 

malady  from  the  mineral  water's,  ought  to  take 
them  in  fuch  a manner  as  hardly  to  produce  any 
dffcft  whatever  on  the  .bowels.  With  this  view^a 
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half-pint  glafs  may  be  drank  at  bed-time  *,  and  the 
fame  quantity  an  hour  before  breukfaft,  dinner, 
and  fupper.  The  dofe,  however,  mult  vary  ac- 
cording to  circumftances.  Even  the  quantity  men- 
tioned above  will  purge  fome  perlons,  while  others 
will  drink  twice  as  much  without  being  in  the  leaft 
moved  by  it.  Its  operation  on  the  bowels  is  the 
only  ftandard  for  ufing  the  water  as  an  alterative. 
No  more  ought  to  be  taken  than  barely  to  move 
the  body  ; nor  is  it  always  neceffary  to  carry  it  this 
length,  provided  the  water  goes  off  by  the  other 
emuntflories,  and  does  not  occafion  a chilnefs,  or 
flatulency  in  the  ftomach  or  bowels.  When  the 
water  is  intended  to  purge,  the  quantity  mentioned 
above  may  be  all  taken  before  breakfaft. 

I would  not  only  caution  patients  who  drink  the 
purging  mineral  waters  over  night  to  avoid  heavy 
iuppers,  but  alfo  from  eating  heavy  meals  at  any 
time.  The  ftimulus  of  water,  impregnated  with 
fairs,  feems  to  create  a falfe  appetite.  I have  feen 
a delicate  perfon,  after  drinking  the  Harrowgate 
waters  of  a morning,  eat  a breakfaft  fufficient  to 
have  ferved  two  ploughmen,  devour  a plentiful 
dinner  of  flefli  and  fifh,  and,  to  crown  all,  eat  fuch 
a fupper  as  might  have  fatisfied  a hungry  porter. 
All  this,  indeed,  the  ftomach  feemed  to  crave  ; but 
this  craving  had  better  remain  not  quite  fatisfied, 
than  that  the  ftomach  fhould  be  loaded  with  what 
exceeds  its  powers.  To  ftarve  patients  was  never 
my  plan  j but  I am  clearly  of  opinion,  that,  in  the 

* When  I fpeak  of  drinking  a glafs  of  the  water  over  night, 
I in uft  beg  leave  to  caution  thole  who  follow  thi-s  plan  agatnll 
eating  heavy  fuppers.  The  late  Dr.Daultry  of  York,  who  was 
the  firlh  that  brought  the  Harrowgate  waters  into  repute,  uled 
to  advife  his  patients  to  drink  a glafs  before  they  went  to  bed  ; 
the  confequence  of  which  was,  that  having  eat  a fie fh  fupper, 
and  the  water  operating  in  the  night,  they  were  often  tormented 
with  gripes,  and  obliged  to  call  tor  medical  afliftance. 

T t <1 
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ufe  of  all  the  purging  mineral  waters,  a light  and 
rather  diluting  diet  is  the  moft  proper  j and  that  no 
perfon,  during  fuch  a courfe,  ought  to  eat  to  the 
full  extent  of  what  his  appetite  craves. 

To  promote  the  operation  of  mineral  waters, 
and  to  carry  them  through  the  fyftem,  exercife  is 
indifpenfably  neceffary.  This  may  be  taken  in  any 
, manner  that  is  moll  agreeable  to  the  patient  but 
he  ought  never  to  carry  it  to  excefs.  The  belt 
kinds  of  exercife  are  thofe  connected  with  amufe- 
ment.  Every  thing  that  tends  to  exhilarate  the 
fpirits,  not  only  promotes  the  operation  of  the  wa- 
ters, but  a£ls  as  a medicine.  All  who  refort  to 
the  mineral  waters  ought  therefore  to  leave  every 
care  behind,  to  mix  with  the  company,  and  to 
make  themfelves  as  cheerful  and  happy  as  poflible. 
From  this  condudl,  afiifted  by  the  free  and  whole- 
fome  air  of  thofe  fafhionable  places  of  refort,  and 
alfo  the  regular  and  early  hours  which  are  ufually 
kept,  the  patient  often  receives  more  benefit  than 
from  uling  the  waters. 

But  the  greateft  errors  in  drinking  the  purging 
mineral  waters  arife  from  their  being  ufed  in  cafes 
where  they  are  abfolutely  improper,  and  adverfe  to 
the  nature  of  the  dileafe.  When  people  hear  of  a 
wonderful  cure  having  been  performed  by  fome 
mineral  water,  they  immediately  conclude  that  it 
will  cure  every  thing,  and  accordingly  fwallow  it 
down,  when  they  might  as  well  take  poifon.  Pa- 
tients ought  to  be  well  informed,  before  they  be- 
gin to  drink  the  more  aclive  kinds  of  mineral  wa- 
fers, of  the  propriety  of  the  courfe,  and  fhould 
never  perfift  in  ufing  them  when  they  are  found  to 
aggravate  the  diforder. 

JIn  all  cafes  where  purging  is  indicated,  the  faline 
mineral  waters  will  be  found  to  fulfil  this  intention 
better  than  any  other  medicine.  Their  operation,  if 
* / i o taken 
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taken  in  proper  quantity,  is  generally  mild  ; and 
they  are  neither  found  to  irritate  the  nerves,  nor 
debilitate  the  patient  fo  much  as  the  other  purga- 
tives. 

As  a purgative,  thefe  waters  are  chiefly  recom-  t 
mended  in  difeafes  of  the  firft  pafiages,  accompa- 
nied with,  or  proceeding  from,  inactivity  of  the 
ftomach  and  bowels,  acidity,  indigeftion,  vitiated 
bile,  worms,  putrid  fordes,  the  piles,  and  jaun- 
dice. In  moil  cafes  of  this  kind  they  are  the  bed 
medicines  that  can  be  adminiftered.  But  when 
ufed  with  this  view,  it  is  fufficient  to  take  them 
twice,  or  at  moll  three  times  a-week,  fo  as  to 
move  the  body  three  or  four  times  ; and  it  will  be 
proper  to  continue  this  courle  for  fome  weeks. 

But  the  operation  of  the  more  adtive  mineral  wa- 
ters is  not  confined  to  the  bowels.  They  often 
promote  the  difcharge  of  urine,  and  not  unfre- 
quentlv  increafe  the  perforation.  This  fhews  that 
they  are  capable  of  penetrating  into  every  part  of 
the  body,  and  of  flimulating  the  whole  fyftem. 
Hence  arifes  their  efficacy  in  removing  the  moft 
obftinate  of  all  diforders,  objlruttions  of  the  glandu- 
lar and  lymphatic  JyJletn.  Under  this  clafs  is  com- 
prehended the  fcrofula  or  King’s  evil , indolent  tu- 
mours, obftructions  of  the  liver,  lpleen,  kidnies, 
and  mefenteric  glands.  When  thefe  great  pur- 
pofes  are  to  be  effedted,  the  waters  mull  be  ufed  in 
the  gradual  manner  mentioned  above,  and  perlifted 
in  for  a length  of  time.  It  will  be  proper  however 
now  and  then  to  discontinue  their  ufc  for  a few  days. 

The  next  great  clafs  of  difeafes  where  mineral 
waters  are  found  to  be  beneficial,  are  thofe  of  the 
fkin,  . as  the  itch,  fcab,  tetters,  ringworms,  fcaly 
eruptions,  leprofies,  blotches,  foul  ulcers,  &c. 
I hough  thele  may  feem  fuperficial,  yet  they  are 
oflen  the  molt  obftinate  which  the  phyfician  has  to 

^ c 3 encounter. 
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encounter,  and  not  unfrequently  fet  his  fkill  at 
defiance:  but  tht-y  will  fometimes  yield  to  the  ap- 
plication of  mineral  waters  for  a fufficient  length 
of  time,  and  in  mod  cafes  of  this  kind  thefe  wa- 
ters deferve  a trial.  The  faline  fulphureous  wa- 
ters, fuch  as  thofe  of  Moffat  in  Scotland,  and  Har- 
ro'wgate  in  England,  are  the  moft  likely  to  fucceed 
in  difeafes  of  the  fkin,  but  for  this  purpofe  it  will 
be  neceffary  not  only  to  drink  the  waters,  but  like- 
wife  to  ufe  them  externally. 

To  enumerate  more  particularly  the  qualities  of 
the  different  mineral  waters,  to  fpecify  thofe  dif- 
eafes in  which  they  are  refpedlively  indicated,  and 
to  point  out  their  proper  modes  of  application, 
would  be  an  ufeful,  and  by  no  means  a difagree- 
able  employment  ; but  as  the  limits  preferibed  to 
thefe  remarks  will  not  allow  me  to  treat  the 
fubjeft  at  more  length,  I (hall  conclude  by  ob- 
ferving,  that  whenever  the  mineral  waters  are 
found  to  exhauft  the  ftrength,  deprefs  the  fpirits, 
take  away  the  appetite,  excite  fevers,  diftend  the 
bowels,  or  occafion  a cough,  they  ought  to  be 
difeontinued. 

*z*  Thefe  Cautions  having  been  printed  and  fold  feparately 
for  the  accom modation  of  ihufe  who  had  purchafed  the  former 
editions  of  this  book,  has  induced  lome  perfons  to  confiaer  them 
as  a Treadle  on  fea-baihiog  and  drinking  the  mineral  waters  ; 
whereas  the  author’s  foie  intention  was  to  furmfh  a few  general 
jiints  to  perfons  who  frequent  thofe  fafhionable  places  of  reiort, 
without  putting  themfelves  under  the  care  of  a phylician.  As 
helooks'upon  this  fubjeft  however. to  be  of  the  greatell  import- 
ance to  the  fick,  he  pledges  hitnfelf  to  treat  it  at  moie  length 
on  a future  occafion. 
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TGnorance  and  fuperftition  have  attributed  extraordinary 
medical  virtues  to  almoft  every  production  of  nature. 
That  fuch  virtues  were  often  imaginary,  time  and  expe- 
rience nave  fufficiently  fhewn,  Phyficians,  however,  from 
3 veneration  for  antiquity,  ftill  retain  in  their  lifts  of  medi- 
cine many  things  which  owe  their  reputation  entirely  to  the 
Juperlrition  nnd  credulity  of  our  snccflors. 

The  inftruments  of  medicine  will  always  be  multiplied,  in 
proportion  to  men’s  ignorance  of  the  nature  and  caufe  of 
difeafes : when  thefe  are  fufficiently  underftood,  the  method 
or  cure  will  be  fimple  and  obvious. 

°f  the  iCaI  ?a.ture  and  Permanent  properties  of 
thofe  fubftances  employed  in  the  cure  of  difeafes,  is  another 

they  hueiein/°  greatly  multiPlied-  Phyficians 
A ,hly  c°uld  effe<a  by  a number  of  ingredients,  what 
could  not  be  done  by  any  one  of  them.  Hence  arofe  thofe 

a^aZanH  ^ f°  lonS  difSraced  the  medical 

art,  and  which  were  efteemed  powerful  in  proportion  to  the 

number  of  fimples  that  entered'their  composition. 

tirlphoef8reai  VanetuV  ofLforms  5nto  which  almoft  every  ar- 
ticle of  medicine  has  been  manufactured,  affords  another 

proof  of  the  imperfection  of  the  medical  art.  A drug  which 

is  perhaps  moft  efficacious  in  the  ftmpleft  form  in  which  it 
can  be  adminift  d?  has  ^ rm,n  which  it 

RhlZf  Tf  one  would  be  induced  to  think 
many  different  L poffible!  '‘'nS  med‘Cine  Under  35 

and  agreeable  a ^™e’r  TTayral  ° be  exhibited  in  as 

regard  to  the  Peruvian  ha  a?C  ob^rv-at|on  holds  with 

^ch,heptep^r,^;y^.0,hW  fimP,CS  °f 
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Multiplying:  the  ingredients  of  a medicine,  not  only 
renders  it  more  expenfive,  but  alfo  lefs  certain,  both  in  its 
dofe  and  operation.  Nor  is  this  all.  I he  compound,  when 
kept,  is  apt  to  fpoil,  or  acquire  qualities  of  a different  na- 
ture. When  a medicine  is  rendered  more  fafe,  efficacious,  or 
agreeable,  by  the  addition  of  another,  they  ought,  no  doubt, 
to  be  joined;  in  all  other  cafes,  they  are  better  kept  afunder. 
1 he  combination  of  medicines  embarrafTes  the  phyfician, 
and  retards  the  progrefs  of  medical  knowledge.  It  is  itnpof- 
fible  to  afcertain  the  precife  effeCl  of  any  one  medicine,  as 
long  as  it  is  combined  with  others,  either  of  a fimilar  or  dif- 
fimiiar  nature. 

In  the  exhibition  of  medicine,  regard  fhould  not  only  be 
had  to  fimplicity,  but  likewife  to  elegance.  Patients  feldom 
leap  much  benefit  from  things  that  are  highly  difagreeable 
to  their  fenfes.  To  tafte  or  fmell  like  a drug,  is  become  a 
proverb ; and  to  fay  truth,  there  is  too  much  ground  for  it. 
Indeed  no  art  can  take  away  the  difagreeable  tafle  and  fla- 
vour of  fome  drugs,  without  entirely  deftroying  their  effi- 
cacy; it  is  poffible,  however,  to  render  many  medicines  lefs 
difguftful,  and  others  even  agreeable;  an  objeCt  highly  de- 
ferring the  attention  of  all  who  adminifter  medicine. 

The  defign  of  the  following  pages  is,  to  exhibit  fuch  a lift 
of  drugs  and  medicines  as  maybe  necefl'ary  for  private  prac- 
tice. They  are  confiderably  more  numerous  indeed  than 
thofe  recommended  in  the  former  part  of  the  Book,  but  are 
if  ill  greatly  within  the  number  contained  in  the  moft  re- 
formed difpenfatories.  The  fame  medicine  is  feldom  exhi- 
bited under  different  forms ; and  where  different  medicines 
anfwer  nearly  the  fame  intention,  there  is  commonly  no 
more  than  one  of  them  retained.  Multiplying  forms  of 
medicine  for  the  fame  intention  tends  rather  to  bewilder 
than  affift  the  young  practitioner,  and  the  experienced  phyfi- 
cian can  never  be  at  a Jofs  to  vary  his  prefcriptions  as  occa- 
fion  requires. 

The  chemical  and  other  difficult  preparations  are  for  the 
moft  part  omitted.  All  of  them  that,  are  ufed  by  any  private 
practitioner  are  not  worth  preparing.  He  will  buy  them 
much  cheaper  than  he  can  make  them.  Great  care  however 
is  neceflary  to  obtain  them  genuine.  They  are  often  adul- 
terated, and  ought  never  to  be  purchafed  unlefs  from  perfons 

of  known  veracity.  Such  of  them  as  are  in  common  ufe 

4 are 
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are  inferted  in  the  lift  of  drugs  and  medicines.  Their  proper 
dofes  and  manner  of  application,  are  mentioned  in  the  prac- 
tical part  of  the  Book,  wherever  they  are  preferred. 

Such  articles  of  medicine  as  are  to  be  found  in  the  houfe 
or  garden  of  almoft  every  peafant,  as  barley,  eggs,  onions, 
&c.  are  likewife,  for  the  moft  part,  omitted.  It  is  needlefs 
to  fwell  a lift  of  medicines  with  fuch  things  as  can  be  ob- 
tained whenever  they  are  wanted,  and  which  fpoil  by  being 
kept. 

The  preparations  made  and  fold  by  diftillers  and  confec- 
tioners are  alfo  generally  left  out.  Thefe  people,  by  operat- 
ing upon  a larger  plan,  generally  make  things  better,  while 
it  Is  in  their  power  to  afford  them  much  cheaper,  than  they 
can  be  prepared  by  any  private  hand. 

The  quantity  ordered  of  every  medicine  is  as  fmall  as  could 
well  be  prepared,  both  to  prevent  unneceffiry  expence,  and 
that  the  medicine  might  not  fpoil  by  keeping.  Almoft  every 
medicine  fu tiers  by  being  kept,  and  fhould  be  ufed  as  foon 
after  it,  has  been  prepared  as  poflible.  Even  fimple  drugs 
are  apt  to  (poil,  and  fhould  therefore  be  laid  in  in  fmall 
quantities  ; they  either  rot,  are  confumed  by  infe&s,  or 
evaporate  fo  as  to  lofe  their  peculiar  tafte  or  flavour,  and 
often  become  quite  infignificant. 

In  the  preparation  of  medicines,  I have  generally  followed 
the  moft  improved  difpenfatories ; but  have  taken  the  liberty 
to  differ  from  them  wherever  my  own  obfervations,  or  thofe 
of  other  pradlical  writers,  on  whofe  judgment  I could  de- 
pend, fuggefted  an  improvement. 

In  feveral  compofnions,  the  ingredient  on  which  the  effi- 
cacy of  the  medicine  principally  depends  is  increafed,  while 
the  auxiliaries,  which  are  generally  ordered  in  fuch  trifling 
quantities  as  to  be  of  no  importance,  are  left  out,  or  only 
fuch  of  them  retained  as  are  necefl'ary  to  give  the  medicine  a 
proper  confidence,  or  the  like. 

The  colouring  ingredients  are  likewife  for  the  moft  part 
omitted.  They  increafe  the  bulk  and  price  of  the  medicine; 
without  adding  any  thing  to  its  value.  Lt  would  be  well  if 
they  were  never  ufed  at  all.  Medicines  are  often  adulterated 
for  the  fake  of  a colour.  Acrid  and  even  poifonous  lub- 
ftances  are,  for  this  purpofe,  fometimes  introduced  into  thofe 
medicines  which  ought  to  be  moft  bland  and  emollient. 
Ointment  of  elder,  for  example,  is  often  mixed  with  verde- 
9 grife 
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gnfc  to  give  it  a fine  green  colour,  which  entirely  fru/lrates 
tne  intention  of  that  mild  ointment.  Thofe  who  wifh  to 

obtain  genuine  medicines  fhould  pay  no  regard  to  their  co- 
lour. 

S-omer  regard  is  likewife  paid  to  expence.  Such  ingre- 
dients as  greatly  intreafe  the  price  of  any  compofition,  with- 
out adding  confiderably  to  its  virtue,  are  generally  either 
omitted,  or  fomewhat  lefs  expenfive  fubftituted  in  their  place. 
Medicines  are  by  no  means  powerful  in  proportion  to  their 
price.  The  cheape-fl:  are  often  the  befit  ; befides,  they  are 
the  leaf!  apt  to  be  adulterated,  and  are  always  moft  readily 
obtained.  J 

With  regard  to  the  method  of  compounding  medicines,  I 
have  generally  followed  that  which  feemed  to  be  the  moft 
fimple  and  natural,  mentioning  the  different  fleps  of  the  pro- 
cefs  in  the  fame  order  in  which  they  ought  to  be  taken 
without  paying  an  implicit  regard  to  the^  method  of  other 
difpenfatories. 

For  many  of  the  remarks  concerning  the  preparation, 
&C.  of  medicines,  I have  been  obliged  to  the  author  of  the 
New  Difpenfatory.  The  other  obfervations  are  either  fuch 
as  have  occurred  to  myfelf  in  pra&ice,  or  have  been  fuggefted 
in  the  courfe  of  reading,  by  authors  whTe  names  i am  not 
able  diftindlly  to  recoiled}. 

I have  followed  the  alphabetical  order,  both  with  regard 
to  the  fimples  and  preparations.  A more  fcientific  method 
would  have  been  agreeable  to  feme  perfons,  but  lefs  ufeful 
to  the  generality  of  readers.  The  different  claffes  of  me- 
dicine have  no  great  dependance  upon  one  another;  and, 
where  they  have,  it  is  hard  to  fay  which. fhould  ftand  firft  or 
Jaft;  no  doubt  the  firrfpie  preparations  ought  to  precede  the 
more  compound.  But  all  the  advantages  arifing  from  this 
method  of  arrangement  do  not  appear  equal  to  that  fingle 
one,  of  being  able,  on  the  firft  opening  of  the  book,  to  find 
out  any  article,  which,  by  the  alphabetical  order,  is  rendered 
quite  eafy. 

The  dofe  cf  every  medicine  is  mentioned  whenever  it  ap- 
peared neceffary.  When  this  is  emitted  it  is  to  be  under- 
flood that  the  medicine  may  be  ufed  at  diferetion.  The  dofe 
mentioned  is  always  for  an  adult,  unlefs  when  the  contrary 
is  expreffed.  Jt  is  not  an  eaiy  matter  to  propoition  the  dofes 
of  medicine  exadfly  to  the  different  ages,  constitutions,  &c. 
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of  patients;  but,  happily  for  mankind,  mathematical  exa£t- 
nefs  here  is  by  no  means  neceffary. 

Several  attempts  have  been  tjiade  to  afcertain  the  propor- 
tional dofes  for  the  different  ages  and  conftitutions  of  pa- 
tients; but,  after  all  that  can  be  faid  upon  this  fubjedl,  a 
great  deal  muft  be  left  to  the  judgment  and  fkill  of  the  per- 
fon  who  adminifters  the  medicine.  7'he  following  general 
proportions  may  be  obferved  ; but  they  are  by  no  means  in- 
tended for  exadt  rules.  A patient  between  twenty  and  four- 
teen may  take  two-thirds  of  the  dofe  ordered  for  an  adult; 
from  fourteen  to  nine,  one- half ; from  nine  to  fix,  one- 
third  ; from  fix  to  four,  one-fourth;  from  four  to  two, 
one-fixth;  from  two  to  one,  a tenth;  and  below  one,  a 
twelfth. 

Difpenfatories  are  ufually  written  in  the  Latin  language. 
Even  authors  who  write  in  Englifh,  generally  give  their 
prefcriptions  in  Latin;  and  fome  of  them  fhew  fo  great  an 
attachment  to  that  language,  as  firft  to  write  their  recipes  in 
it,  and  afterwards  tranflate  them  ; while  others,  to  com- 
promife  the  matter,  write  the  one  half  in  Latin  and  the  other 
in  Englifh.  What  peculiar  charm  a medical  prefcription, 
when  written  in  Latin,  may  have,  I fhall  not  pretend  to  fay; 
but  have  ventured  to  make  ufe  of  the  plained  Englifh  1 
could,  and  hope  my  prefcriptions  will  fucceed  no  worfe  for 
it. 

N.  B.  The  Apothecary’s  weights,  and  the  Englifh  wine 
meafures,  are  ufed  throughout  the  whole  book,  the  different 
denominations  of  which  will  appear  from  the  following 
7 able : 0 

A pound  contains  twelve  ounces. 

An  ounce  - - eight  drachms. 

A drachm  - - three  fcruples. 

A fcruple  - - twenty  grains. 

A gallon  contains  eight  pints. 

A pint  - fixteen  ounces. 

An  ounce  - - eight  drachms. 

A fpoonful  is  the  meafure  of  half  an  ounce. 
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A LIST  of  S I M P L E S,  and  of  fuch  MEDICI- 
NAL PREPARATIONS,  as  ought  to  be  kept 
in  readinefs  for  private  Practice. 


Agaric 

Alum  ' 

Antimony,  crude 

• cinnabar  of 

fulphur  of 

Balfam  of  Capivi 

of  Peru 

• of  Tolu 

Bark,  cafcarilla 
——cinnamon 

M zerion 

— Peruvian 

Winter’s,  or  canella  alba 

Borax 

Calamine  done,  levigated 
Caftor,  Ruffian 
Caultic,  common 

. — lunar 

Earth,  Fuller’s 

— Japan 

— Armenian  bole 

— French  ditto 

Extra&s  of  gentian 

— of  guaiacum 

. . of  hellebore,  black 

of  hemlock 

_ — — of  jalap 

of  liquorice 

_____ — of  Peruvian  bark 

. — of  poppies 

of  wormwood 

Flowers  of  camomile 
. — colt’s  foot 

elder 

«_ : rofemary 

_ damalk  rofes 

— red  ditto 


Fruits,  almonds 

•  bitter  apple  1 

•  caffia  fi fl u laris 

Curaffao  oranges 

■  figs,  dried 

■  French  prunes 

•  Jamaica  pepper 

juniper  berries 

■  nutmegs 

tamarinds 

Gum,  aloes 

ammoniac,  in  tears 

arabic 

■ afafcecida 
camphor 

galbanum 

gamboge 

guaiacum 

-kino 

■  myrrh 

■  — opium 

Hanfhorn,  calcined 

fiiavings  of 

Herbs,  lefler  centaury 
peppermint 

•  fpearmint 

penny-royal 

j(avin 

trefoil 

uva  urfi 

— — wormwood 

Lead,  Litharge 

white 

fugar  of 

Lemon-peel 

Mace 

Magnefia  alba 

Manna 
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Manna  « 

Mercury,  crude 

—  calcinated 

iEthiop’s  mineral 

calomel 

corrofive  fublimat-e 

—  red  precipitate 

—  white  ditto 

Mu  fit 

Oil,  effential,  of  amber 
of  annife 

—  of  cinnamon 

of  juniper 

— of  lemon-peel 

of  peppermint 

expreiTed,  of  almonds 

of  1 in  feed 

Oil  of  Olives,  or  Florence  oil 

- — of  palms 

of  turpentine 

Orange  peel 

Oyfter  (hells  prepared 

Poppy-heads' 

Relins,  benzoin 

flowers  of 

Burgundy  pitch 

dragon’s  blood 

frankincenfe 

liquid  fiorax 

■ white,  or  rofin 

•  fcammony 

Roots,  birthwort 

calamus  aromaticus 

contrayerva 

— garlic 

•  gentian 

ginger 

hellebore,  black,  white 

jalap 

•  ipecacuanha 

lily,  white 

liquorice 

marlhmallow 

mezerion 

rhubarb 


Roots,  farfaparilla 

. feneka 

fquills 

termentil 

. turmeric  

Virginian  fnake 

wild  valerian 

zedoary 

Saffron 

Sal  ammoniac,  etude 

—  volatile 

Salt,  Epfotn 

of  Glauber 

of  hartlhorn 

nitre,  purified,  or  prune! 

Polychreit 

Rochel 

of  tartar 

Seeds,  anife 

carraway 

cardamom 

coriander 

cummin 

muflard  . 

■  fweet  fennel 

wild  carrot 

Senna 

_ Spanilh  flies 
Sperma  ceti 

Spirits,  scthereal,  or  aether 

ofharfhorn 

of  lavender  compound 

of  nitre 

ditto  dulcified 

of  fal  ammoniac 

of  fe a fait 

of  vinegar 

of  vitriol 

■  of  wine  rectified 

volatile  aromatic 

Steel,  filings  of 

•  rult  of,  prepared 

— — foluble  fait  of 
Sulphur  vivum 

•  — balfam  of 


Sulphur 
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Sulphur,  flowers  of 
Tar 

Barbadoes 

Tartar,  cream  of 

•  emptic 

* foluble 

• ■ vitriolated 

Tin  prepared 
Tutty  levigated 
Turpentine  Venice 
Verdegrife 


Vitriol,  green 

— blue 

white 

Wax,  white 

*  yellow 

Woods  guaiacum 
logwood 

• faflafras 

founders,  red 

Zinc,  flowers  of 
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MEDICINAL  PREPARATIONS. 

BALSAMS. 

THE  fubjedt  of  this  fedtion  is  not  the  natural  balfams,  but 
certain  compofitions,  which,  from  their  being  fuppofed 
to  polTefs  balfamic  qualities,  generally  go  by  that  name. 

This  clafs  of  medicines  was  formerly  very  numerous,  and 
held  in  great  efteem  : modern  pradtice,  however,  has  juftly 
reduced  it  to  a very  narrow  compafs* 

Anodyne  Balfam. 

Take  of  white  Spanifh  foap,  one  ounce;  opium,  unpre- 
pared, two  drachms  ; rectified  fpirit  of  wine,  nine  ounces. 
Digeft  them  together  in  a gentle  heat  for  three  days;  then 
ftrain  off  the  liquor,  and  add  to  it  three  drachms  of  camphor. 

This  balfam,  as  its  title  exprefles,  is  intended  toeafe  pain. 
It  is  of  fervice  in  violent  ftrains  and  rheumatic  complaints, 
when  not  attended  with  inflammation.  It  muft  be  rubbed 
with  a warm  hand  on  the  part  affeded ; or  a linen  ra°- 
moiftened  with  it  may  be  applied  to  the  part ; and  renewed 
every  third  or  fourth  hour,  till  the  pain  abates.  If  the  opium 
is  left  out,  this  will  be  the  faponacious  balfam. 

Locatelli  s Balfam. 

Take  of  olive  oil,  one  pint;  Strafburg  turpentine  and 
yellow  wax,  of  each  half  a pound  ; red  faunders,  fix  drachms. 
Melt  the  wax  with  fome  part  of  the  oil  over  a gentle  fire  • 
then  adding  the  remaining  part  of  the  oil  and  the  turpentine  ; 
afterwards  mix  in  the  faunders,  previoufly  reduced  to  a pow- 
der, and  keep  them  ftirring  together  till  the  balfam  is  cold. 

This  balfam  is  recommended  in  erofions  of  the  inteftines 
the  dyfentery,  haemorrhages,  internal  bruifes,  and  in  fome 
complaints  of  the  breaft.  Outwardly  it  is  ufed  for  healing 
and  cleanfing  wounds  and  ulcers.  The  dofe,  when  taken 
internally,  is  from  two  fcruples  to  two  drachms* 

The  vulnerary  Balfam  i 

Take  of  benzoin,  powdered,  three  ounces  ; balfam  of 
Pei  u,  two  ounces  ; hepatic  aloes,  in  powder,  half  an  ounce; 
rectified  fpirit  of  wine,  two  pints.  Digeft  them  in  a gentle 
heat  for  three  days,  and  then  ftrain  the  balfam. 

1 his  balfam,  or  rather  tindlure,  is  applied  externally  to 
eal  lecent  wounds  and  bruifes.  It  is  likewife  employed  in- 

^ u ternally 
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ternally  to  remove  coughs,  afthmas,  and  other  complaints  of 
the  breaft.  It  is  faid  to  eafe  the  colic,  cleanfe  the  kidnies, 
and  to  heal  internal  ulcers,  &c. 

The  dofe  is  from  twenty  to  fixty  drops. 

This,  though  a medicine  of  fome  value,  does  not  dtferve 
the  extravagant  encomiums  which  have  been  beftowed  on 
it.  It  has  been  celebrated  under  the  different  names  of  The 
Commander' s Balfam , Perfian  Balfam , Balfam  of  Berne , Wade  s 
Balfafii)  Friar's  Balfam , jefuit's  Drops , Turlington' s Drops , 
&c. 

BOLUSES. 

A S bolufes  are  intended  for  immediate  ufe,  volatile  fa] ts 
and  other  ingredients  improper  for  being  kept  are  ad- 
mitted into  their  compofition.  They  are  generally  com- 
pofed  of  powders,  with  a proper  quantity  of  fyrup,  con- 
ferve, or  mucilage.  The  lighter  powders  are  commonly  made 
Up  with  fyrup,  and  the  more  ponderous,  as  mercury,  Sec. 
with  conferve  ; but  thofe  of  the  lighter  kind  would  be  more 
conveniently  made  up  with  mucilage,  as  it  increafes  their 
bulk  lefs  than  the  other  additions,  and  likewife  occanons  the 
medicine  to  pafs  down  more  eafily. 

AJiringent  Bolus. 

Take  of  alum,  in  powder,  fifteen  grains  ; gum  kino,  five 
grains  ; fyrup  a fufficient  quantity  to  make  a bolus. 

In  an  exceffive  flow  of  the  menfes , and  other  violent  dif- 
charges  Of  blood,  proceeding  from  relaxation,  this  bolus  may 
be  given  every  four  or  five  hours,  till  the  difeharge  abates. 

Diaphoretic  Bolus. 

Take  of  gum  guaiacum,  in  powder,  ten  grains  ; flowers 
of  fulphur  and  cream  of  tartar,  of  each  one  fcruple  ; fimple 
fyrup,  a fufficient  quantity. 

In  rheumatic  complaints,  and  diforders  of  the  fkin,  this 
bolus  may  be  taken  twice  a day.  It  will  alfo  be  of  fervice 
in  the  inflammatory  quinfey. 

Mercurial  Bolus. 

Take  of  calomel,  fix  grains ; conferve  of  rofes,  half  a 
drachm.  Make  a bolus. 

Where  mercury  is  neceffary,  this  bolus  may  be  taken 
twice  or  thrice  a week.  It  may  be  taken  over  night ; and  if 
it  does  not  operate,  a few  grains  ©f  jalap  will  be  proper  next 

day  to  carry  it  off.  _ , 

1 4 ‘ Bolus 
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Bolus  of  Rhubarb,  and  Mercury. 

Take  of  the  beft  rhubarb,  in  powder,  from  a fcruple  to 
half  a drachrn  ; of  calomel,,  from  four  to  fix  grains  ; fimple 
fyrup,  a fufficient  quantity  to  make  abolus. 

This  is  a proper  purge  in  hypochondriac  conflitutions  ; 
but  its  principal  intention  is  to  expel  worms.  Where  a 
llronger  purge  is  neceflary,  jalap  may  be  ufed  inflead  of  the 
rhubarb. 

Peblo'ral  Bolus. 

Take  of  fpernra  idfetiy  a fcruple;  gum  ammoniac,  ten 
grains  ; fait  of  hartfhorn,  fix  grains  ; Ample  fyrup,  as  much 
as  will  make  them  into  a bolus. 

This  bolus  is  .given  in  colds  and  coughs  of  long  Handing, 
afthmas,  and  beginning  confumptions  of  the  lungs.  It  is 
generally  proper  to  bleed  the  patient  before  he  begins  to 
ufe  it. 

Purging  Bolus. 

Take  of  jalap,  in  powder,  a fcruple  ; cream  of  tartar,  two 
fc rtfples.  Let  them  be  rubbed  together,  and  formed  into  a 
bolus,  with  fimple  fyrup. 

Where  a mild  purge  is  wanted,  this  will  anfwer  the  pur- 
pofe  very  well.  If  a {Longer  dofe  is  neceflary,  the  jalap 
may  be  increafed  to  half  a drachm  or  upwards. 

CATAPLASMS  AND  SINAPISMS. 

/^Ataplasms  poffefs  few  or  no  virtues  fuperior  to  a 
^ poultice,  which  may  be  fo  made,  as,  in  moft  cafes,  to 
^Pply  their  place.  They  are  chiefly  intended  either  to  a£I  as 
difcutients,  or  to  promote  fuppuration  ; and  as  they  may  be 
of  fervice  in  fome  cafes,  we  fhall  give  a fpecimen  of  each 
kind. 

Dijcutient  Cataplajm. 

Take  of  barley-meal,  fix  ounces ; frefh  hemlock  leaves, 
bruifed,  two  ounces ; vinegar,  a fufficient  quantity.  Boil 
the  meal  and  hemlock  in  the  vinegar  for  a little,  and  then 
add  two  drachms  of  the  fugar  of  lead. 

Ripening  Cataplajm. 

T ake  of  white  lily  root,  four  ounces  ; fat  figs  and  raw 
onions,  bruifed,  of  each  one  ounce  ; yellow  bafilicum  oint- 
ment, two  ounces;  gum  galbanum,  half  an  ounce;  linfeed 

^ u 2 meal, 
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meal,  as  much  as  neceflary.  Boil  the  roots  along  with  the 
figs  in  a fufficient  quantity  of  water  ; then  bruife  and  add  to 
them  the  other  ingredients,  fo  as  to  form  the  whole  into  a 
foft  cataplafm.  The  galbanum  mull:  be  previoufly  diffolved 
with  the  yolk  of  an  egg. 

Where  it  is  neceflary  to  promote  fuppuration,  this  cata- 
plafm may  be  ufed  by  thofe  who  chufe  to  be  at  the  trouble 
and  expence  of  making  it.  For  my  part,  1 have  never 
found  any  application  more  proper  for  this  purpole  than  a 
poultice  of  bread  and  milk,  with  a fufficient  quantity  of 
either  boiled  or  raw  onion  in  it,  and  foftened  with  oil  or 
frelh  butter. 


Sinapifms  are  employed  to  recal  the  blood  and  fpirits  to  a 
weak  part,  as  in  the  pally  and  atrophy.  They  are  alfo  of 
fervice  in  deep-feated  pains,  as  the  fciatica,  &c.  When  the 
gout  feizes  the  head  or  the  ftomach,  they  are  applied  to  the 
feet  to  bring  the  diforder  to  thefe  parts.  They  are  likewife 
applied  to  the  patient’s  foies  in  the  low  ftate  of  fevers.  They 
fhould  not  be  fuffered  to  lie  on,  however,  till  they  have  raifed 
blifters,  but  till  the  parts  become  red,  and  will  continue  fo 
when  p re  fled  with  the  finger. 

The  finapifm  is  only  a poultice  made  with  vinegar  inftead 
of  milk,  and  rendered  warm  and  ftimulating  by  the  addition 
of  muftard,  horle-radifh,  or  garlic. 

The  common  finapifm  is  made  by  taking  crumb  of  bread 
and  muftard-feed  in  powder,  of  each  equal  quantities  ; ftrong 
vinegar,  as  much  as  is  fufficient,  and  mixing  them  fo  as  to 
make  a poultice. 

When  finapifm s of  a more  ftimulating  nature  are  wanted, 
a little  bruifed  garlic  may  be  added  to  the  above. 


HIS  clafs  of  medicines  is  of  more  importance  than  is 


generally  imagined.  Clyfters  ferve,  not  only  to  eva- 
cuate the  contents  of  the  belly,  but  alfo  to  convey  very  ac- 
tive medicines  into  the  fyftem.  Opium,  for  example,  may 
be  adminiftered  in  this  way  when  it  will  not  fit  upon  the  fto- 
mar.h,  and  alfo  in  larger  dofes  than  at  any  time  it  can  be 
taken  by  the  mouth.  The  Peruvian  bark  may  likewife  be, 
with  good  effedt,  adminiftered  in  form  of  clylter  to  perfons 
who  cannot  take  it  by  the  mouth. 


Sinapifms, 
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A fimple  cJyfter  can  feldom  do  hurt,  and  there  are  many 
cafes  where  it  may  do  much  good.  A clyfter  even  of  warm 
water,  by  ferving  as  a fomentation  to  the  parts,  may  be  of 
confiderable  fervice  in  inflammations  of  the  bladder,  and  the 
lower  inteftines,  &c. 

Some  fubftances,  as  the  fmoke  of  tobacco,  may  be  thrown, 
into  the  bowels  in  this  way,  which  cannot  by  any  other 
means  whatever.  TThis  may  be  eaflly  effected  by  means  of 
a pair  of  hand-bellows,  with  an  apparatus  fitted  to  them  for 
that  purpofe. 

Nor  is  the  ufe  of  clyfters  confined  to  medicines.  Aliment 
may  alfo  be  conveyed  in  this  way.  Perfons  unable  to  fwal- 
low,  have  been,  for  a confiderable  time,  fupported  by 
clyfters.  - ^ 3 

Emollient  Clyjler. 

Take  of  linfeed  tea  and  new  milk,  each  fix  ounces.  Mix 
them. 

If  fifty  01  fixty  drops  of  laudanum  be  added  to  this,  it  will 
fupply  the  place  of  the  Anodyne  Cly/ler. 

Laxative  Clyjler. 

Take  of  milk  and  water,  each  fix  ounces ; fweet  oil  or 
frefti  butter,  and  brown  lugar,  of  each  two  ounces.  Mix 
them. 

If  an  ounce  of  Glauber’s  fait,  or  two  table  fpoonfuls  of 
common  fait,  be  added  to  this,  it  will  be  th e Purging  Clyjler . 


Carminative  Clyjler . 

Take  of  camomile  flowers,  an  ounce;  anife-feeds,  half  an 
ounce  Boil  in  a pint  and  a half  of  water  to  one  point. 

In  hyttenc  and  hypochondriac  complaints  this  may  be  ad- 
mintftered  inftead  of  the  Foetid  Cly/ler , the  fmell  of  which  is 
To  difagreeable  to  moft  patients. 

Oily  Clyjler . 

To  four  ounces  of  the  infufion  of  camomile  flowers,  add 
an  equal  quantity  of  Florence  oil. 

Iod^d'in^l  ‘S  beneflciaIfin  bringing  off  the  fmall  worms 
Piven  to  rh  I 0WerkPartS  °f  the  aIimentai7  canal.  When 

Led,  dfen  the  tIuantIty  mult  be  proportionably  lef- 
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Starch  Clyjer.  , 

Take  jelly  of  ftarch,  four  ounces;  linfeed  oil,  half  an 
ounce.  Liquify  the  jelly  over  a gentle  fire,  and  then  mix  in 
the  oil. 

In  the  dyfentery  or  bloody  flux,  this  clyfter  may  be  admi- 
nifiered  after  every  loofe  flool,  to  h.eal  the  ulcerated  inteftines 
and  blunt  the  fharpnefs  of  corroding  humotirs.  Forty  or 
fifty  drops  of  laudanum  maybe  occafionally  added ; in  which 
cafe,  it  will  generally  fupply  the  place  of  the  AJringent 
Clyjler. 

'Turpentine  Clyjer. 

Take  of  common  decodion,  ten  ounces;  Venice  turpen- 
tine, diflolved  with  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  half  an  ounce  ; Flo- 
rence oil,  one  ounce.  Mix  them. 

This  diuretic  clyfter  is  proper  in  obftrudions  of  the  uri- 
nary paflages,  and  in  colicky  complaints,  proceeding  from 
gravel. 

Vinegar  Clyjer. 

This  clyfter  is  made  by  mixing  three  ounces  of  vinegar 
with  five  of  yvater-gruel. 

It  anfwers  all  the  purpofes  of  a common  clyfter,  with  the 
peculiar  advantage  of  being  proper  either  in  inflammatory 
or  putrid  diforders,  efpecialiy'  in  the  latter. 

We  think  it  unneceflary  to  give  more  examples  of  this 
clafs  of  medicines,  as  ingredients  adapted  to  any  particular 
intention  may  be  occafionally  added  to  one  or  other  of  the 
above  forms. 


COLLYRIA,  or  EYE-WATERS. 

-ipYE-WATERS  have  been  multiplied  without  number, 
XL  almoft  every  perfon  pretending  to  be  pofleffed  of  fome 
fiecret  preparation  for  the  cure  of  fore  eyes,  I have  examined 
many  of  them,  and  find  that  they  are  pretty  much  alike, 
the  bafts  of  moft  of  them  being  either  alum,  vitriol,  or  lead. 
Their  effeds  evidently  are,  to  brace  and  reftore  the  tone  of 
the  parts  : hence  they  are  principally  of  fervice  in  flight  in- 
flammations ; and  in  that  relaxed  ftate  of  the  parts  winch  )S 
induced  by  obftinate  ones. 

Camphor  is  commonly  added  to  thefe  compofitions  ; but 
as  it  feldom  incorporates  properly  with  the  water,  it  can  be 
of  little  ufe.  Boles  and  other  earthy  fubftances,  as  they  ao 
not  diffolve  in  water,  are  like  wife  unfit  for  this  purHe. - .j 
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Colly  rium  of  Alum. 

Take  of  alum,  half  a drachm;  agitate  it  Well  together 
with  the  white  of  one  egg. 

This  is  theCollyrium  of  Riverius.  It  is  ufed  in  inflam- 
mation of  the  eyes,  to  allay  heat,  and  reft  rain  the  flux  of 
humours.  It  mud:  be  fpread  upon  linen,  and  applied  to  the 
eyes;  but  fhould  not  be  kept  on  above  three  or  four  hours  at 
a time. 

Vitriolic  Collyrium. 

Take  of  white  vitriol,  half  a drachm  ; rofe- water,  fix 
ounces.  DifTolve  the  vitriol  in  the  water,  and  filter  the 
liquor. 

This,  though  fimple,  is  perhaps  equal  in  virtue  to  rnoft  of 
the  celebrated  collyna.  It  is  an  ufeful  application  in  weak, 
watery,  and  inflamed  eyes.  Though  the  (lighter  inflamma- 
tions will  generally  yield  to  it,  yet  in  thofe  of  a more  obfti- 
nate  nature  the  affiftance  of  bleeding  and  blifterin^  will  often 
be  neceflary. 

When  a ftrong  aftringent  is  judged  proper,  a double  or 
triple  quantity  of  the  vitriol  may  be  ufed.  I have  feen  a fo- 
lution  of  four  times  the  flrength  of  the  above  ufed  with  ma- 
pifefl  advantage. 

Collyrium  of  Lead. 

Take  fugar  of  lead,  and  crude  fal  ammoniac,  of  each  four 
grains.  Diflolve  them  in  eight  ounces  of  common  water 

r orty  or  fifty  drops  of  laudanum  may  be  occafionally 
added  to  this  collyrium.  J 

Thofe  who  chufe  may  fubftitute  inftead  of  this  the  collv 
rium  of  lead  recommended  by  Goulard  ; which  is  made  bv 
putting  twenty-five  drops  of  his  ExtraB  of  Lead  to  emht 
ounces  of  water,  and  adding  a tea-fpoonfui  of  brandy  S 

Indeed,  common  water  and  brandy,  without  any  other 

add, non,  will  m many  cafes  anfwer  very  well  as  a collyrium 

An  ounce  of  the  latter  may  be  added  to  five  or  fix  ounces  of 

the  former;  and  the  eyes,  rf  weak,  bathed  with  it  niche  and 
morning.  »lu  ^nu 

CONFECTIONS. 

£Onfect/ons  containing  above  fixty  ingredients  are  ft  ill 

to  be  found  in  fome  of  the  moft  reformed  difpenfatories 
As  moft  of  their  intentions,  however  mav  h/™ 
tamiy,  and  as  eff'eaually  anfwered  by  a A &<S*  of  « 
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or  grains  of  opium,  we  (hall  pafs  over  this  clafs  of  medicines 
very  {lightly. 

Japonic  Confeffiion. 

Take  of  Japan  earth,  three  ounces  ; tormentil  root,  nut- 
meg, olibanum,  of  each  two  ounces;  opium  difiolved  in  a 
fufficient  quantity  of  Lifbon  wine,  a drachm  and  a half ; 
fimple  fyrup  and  conferve  of  rofes,  of  each  fourteen  ounces. 
Mix  and  make  them  into  an  eledtuary. 

This  fupplies  the  place  of  the  Diafcordium. 

The  dole  of  this  ele&uary  is  from  a fcruple  to  a drachm. 

CONSERVES  AND  PRESERVES. 

EVERY  Apothecary’s  {hop  was  formerly  fo  full  of  thefe 
preparations,  that  it  might  have  palled  for  a confedtion- 
er’s  warehoufe.  They  poflefs  very  few  medicinal  properties, 
and  may  rather  be  clafied  among  fweetmeats  than  medicines. 
They  are  fometimes,  however,  of  ufe,  for  reducing  into 
bolufes  or  pills  fome  of  the  more  ponderous  powders,  as  the 
preparations  of  iron,  mercury,  and  tin. 

Conferves  are  compofitions  of  frefh  vegetables  and  fugar, 
beaten  together  into  an  uniform  mafs.  In  making  thefe 
preparations,  the  leaves  of  vegetables  muft  be  freed  from 
their  ftalks,  the  flowers  from  their  cups,  and  the  yellow 
part  of  orange-peel  taken  off  with  a rafp.  They  are  then  to 
be  pounded  in  a marble  mortar,  with  a wooden  peftle,  into 
a fmooth  mafs;  after  which,  thrice  their  weight  of  fine  fugar 
is  commonly  added  by  degrees,  and  the  beating  continued 
till  they  are  uniformly  mixed  ; but  the  conferve  will  be  bet- 
ter if  only  twice  its  weight  of  fugar  be  added. 

Thofe  who  prepare  large  quantities  of  conferve  generally 
reduce  the  vegetables  to  a pulp  by  the  means  of  a mill,  and 
afterwards  beat  them  up  with  the  fugar, 

Conferve  of  Red  Rofes. 

Take  a pound  of  red  rofe  buds,  cleared  of  their  heels; 
beat  them  well  in  a mortar,  and,  adding  by  degrees  two 
pounds  of  double-refined  fugar,  in  powder,  make  a con- 

After  the  fame  manner  are  prepared  the  conferves  of 
orange-peel,  rofemary  flowers,  fea- wormwood,  of  the  leaves 

of  wood-forrel,  isc.  . 

The  conferve  of  rofes  is  one  of  the  molt  agreeable  an^ 

pfeful  preparations  belonging  to  this  clafs.  A drachm^o* 
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two  of  it,  difiolved  in  warm  milk,  is  ordered  to  be  given 
as  a gentle  reftringent  in  weaknefs  cf  the  ftomach,  and  like- 
wife  in  phthifical  coughs,  and  /"pitting  of  blood.  To  have 
any  considerable  effects,  however,  it  muft  be  taken  in  larger 
quantities. 

Conferve  of  Sloes. 

This  may  be  made  by  boiling  the  floes  gently  in  water, 
being  careful  to  take  them  out  before  they  burft;  afterwards 
exprefling  the  juice,  and  beating  it  up  with  three  times  its 
weight  of  fine  fugar. 

In  relaxations  of  the  uvula  and  glands  of  the  throat,  this 
makes  an  excellent  gargle,  and  may  be  ufed  at  difcretion. 

Preferves  are  made  by  fteeping  or  boiling  freflh  vegetables 
firft  in  water,  and  afterwards  in  fyrup,  or  a folution  of  fugar. 
The  fubjedb  is  either  preferved  moifl:  in  the  fyrup,  or  taken 
out  and  dried,  that  the  fugar  may  candy  upon  it.  The  1 all 
is  the  rnofl  ufeful  method. 

Candied  Orange  Peel. 

Soak  Seville  orange-peel  in  feveral  waters,  till  it  lofes  its 
bitternefs ; then  boil  it  in  a folution  of  double-refined  fugar 
in  water,  till  it  becomes 'tender  and  tranfparenr. 

Candied  lemon-peel  is  prepared  in  the  fame  manner. 

It  is  needlefs  to  add  more  of  thefe  preparations,  as  they 
belong  rather  to  the  art  of  the  confectioner  than  that  of  the 
apothecary. 

DECOCTIONS. 

■Y\/ATER  readily  extrads  the  gummy  and  faline  parts 
of  vegetables;  and  though  its  a&ion  is  chiefly  con- 
fined to  thefe,  yet  the  refinous  and  oily  being  intimately 
blended  with  the  gummy  and  faline,  are  in  great  part 
taken  up  along  with  them.  Hence  watery  decodlions  and 
infufions  of  vegetables  conftitute  a large,  and  not  unufeful, 
clafs  of  medicines.  Although  moil  vegetables  yield  their 
virtues  to  water,  as  well  by  infufion  as  decodtion,  yet  the 
latter  is  often  neceflary,  as  it  faves  time,  and  does  in  a few 
minues  what  the  other  would  require  hours,  and  fometimes 
days,  to  effedh 

I he  medicines  of  this  clafs  are  all  intended  for  immediate 
pfe, 

DecoSHon  of  Althaa. 

Take  of  the  roots  of  marfh- mallows,  moderately  dried 
three  ounces  3 raifins  of  the  fun,  one  ounce  3 water,  three 
pints. 

Eoil 
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Boil  the  ingredients  in  the  water  till  one  , third  of  it  is  con, 
lumed  ; aiterwaras  ftrain  the  deco£tion  and  let  it  ftand  for 

• <0‘"e  utimLe  f,°  roots  be  thoroughly  dried,  they 

niuiL  be  boiled  till  one  half  the  water  be  confumed. 

In  coughs,  and  (harp  defludfions  upon  the  lungs,  this 
deco&ion  may  be  ufed  for  ordinary  drink. 

The  Common  Decoction. 

l ake  of  camomile  flowers,  one  ounce  • elder  flowers,  and 
fweet  fennel  feeds,  of  each  half  an  ounce  ; water,  two  quarts. 
Boil  them  for  a little,  and  then  ftrain  the  decoaion. 

A medicine  equally  good  may  be  prepared  by  infufmg  the 
ingredients  for  fome  hours  in  boiling  water. 

This  deco&ion  is  chiefly  intended  as  the  bafis  of  clvfters, 
to  which  other  ingredients  may  be  occasionally  added.  It 
will  hkewife  ferve  as  a common  fomentation,  fpirit  of  wine 
or  other  things  being  added  in  fuch  quantity  as  the  cafe  may 
require. 


Decotiion  of  Logwood. 

Boil  three  ounces  of  the  (havings,  or  chips  of  logwood, 
in  four  pints  of  v ater,  till  one  half  the  liquor  is  wafted. 
1 wo  or  three  oun^s  of  Ample  cinnamon-water  may  be 
added  to  this  decoflion. 


In  fluxes  of  the  belly,  where  the  flronger  aflringents  are 
improper,  a tea-cupful  of  this  decodlion  may  be  taken  with 
advantage  three  or  four  times  a-day. 


Decoftion  of  the  Bark. 

- Boil  an  ounce  of  the  Peruvian  bark,  grofsly  powdered, 
in  a pint  and  a half  of  water  to  one  point ; then  ftrain  the  de- 
codlion.  If  a tea-fpoonful  of  the  weak  fpirit  of  vitriol  be 
added  to  this  medicine,  it  will  render  it  both  more  agreeable 
and  efficacious. 


Compound  Decodlion  of  the  Bark. 

Take  of  Peruvian  bark  and  Virginian  fnake-root,  grofsly 
powdered,  each  three  drachms.  Boil  them  in  a pint  of 
water  to  one  half.  To  the  (trained  liquor  add  an  ounce  and 
a half  of  aromatic  water. 

Sir  John  Pringle  recommends  this  as  a proper  medicine  to- 
wards the  decline  of  malignant  fevers,  when  the  pulfe  is  low, 
the  voice  weak,  and  the  head  aft'edled  with  a ftupor  but  with 
little  delirium. 

The  dofe  is  four  fpoonruls  every  fourth  or  fixth  hour. 
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Dec  Oof  ion  of  Sarfaparilla. 

Take  of  frefh  farfaparilla  root,  iced  and  bruifed,  two 
ounces  ; {havings  of  guaiacum  wood,  one  ounce.  Boil  over 
a flow  fire,  in  three  quarts  of  water,  to  one;  adding  towards 
the  end,  half  an  ounce  of  faflafras  wood,  and  three  drachms 
of  liquorice.  Strain  the  decodfion. 

This  may  either  be  employed  as  an  afliftant  to  a courfe  of 
mercurial  alteratives,  or  taken  after  the  mercury  has  been 
tifed  for  fome  time.  It  ftrengthens  the  ftomach,  and  re- 
ftores  flefh  and  vigour  to  habits  emaciated  by  the  venereal 
difeafe.  It  may  alfo  be  taken  in  the  rheumatifm,  and  cuta- 
neous diforders  proceeding  from  foulnefs  of  the  blood  and 
juices.  For  all  thefe  intentions  it  is  greatly  preferable  to  the 
Dscoftion  of  Woods. 

This  decodlion  may  be  taken,  from  a pint  and  a half  to 
two  quarts  in  the  day. 

The  following  decodlion  is  faid  to  be  fimilar  to  that  ufed 
by  Kennedy , in  the  cure  of  the  venereal  difeafe,  and  may  fup- 
ply  the  place  of  Lifbon  diet  drink  : 

Take  of  farfaparilla,  three  ounces;  liquorice  and  meze- 
rion  root,  of  each  half  an  ounce  ; {havings  of  guaiacum  and 
faflafras  wood,  of  each  orie  ounce  ; crude  antimony,  pow- 
dered, an  ounce  and  a half.  Infufe  thefe  ingredients  in 
eight  pints  of  boiling  water  for  twenty-four  hours,  then 
boil  them  till  one  half  of  the  water  is  confirmed  ; afterwards 
ftrain  the  decoction. 

This  decodlion  may  be  ufed  in  the  fame  manner  as  the 
preceding. 

DecoEHon  of  Seneka. 

Take  of  feneka  rattle-fnake  root,  one  ounce;  water,  a 
pint  and  a half.  Boil  to  one  pint,  and  ftrain. 

This  decodtion  is  recommended  in  the  pleurify,  dropfy, 
rheumatifm,  and  fome  obftinate  diforders  of  the  {kin.  The 
dofe  is  two  ounces,  three  or  four  times  a-day,  or  oftner,  if 
the  ftomach  will  bear  it. 

White  DecoElion. 

Take  of  the  pureft  chalk,  in  powder,  two  ounces;  gum 
araoic,  half  an  ounce;  water,  three  pints.  Boil  to  one 
quart,  and  ftrain  the  decodlion. 

1 his  is  a proper  drink  in  acute  difeafes,  attended  with,  or 
inclining  to,  a loofenefs,  and  where  acidities  abound  in  the 
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flomach  or  bowels.  It  is  peculiarly  proper  for  children  when 
ami  died  with  fournefs  of  the  ftomach,  and  for  perfons  who 
are  fubjeft  to  the  heartburn.  It  may  be  fweetened  with 
fugar,  as  it  is  ufed,  and  two  or  three  ounces  of  fimole  cin- 
namon-water added  to  it.  ^ 


An  ounce  of  powdered  chalk,  mixed  with  two  pints  of 
water,  will  occafionally  fupply  the  place  of  this  decodtion, 
and  alfo  of  the  chalk  julep. 


draughts. 

f I 'IRS  is  a proper  form  for  exhibiting  fuch  medicines  as 
are  intended  to  operate  immediately,  and  which  do  not 
need  to  be  frequently  repeated,  as  purges,  vomits,  and  a 
few  others,  which  are  to  be  taken  at  one  dofe.  Where  a 
medicine  requires  to  be  ufed  for  any  length  of  time,  it  is 
better  to  make  up  a larger  quantity  of  it  at  once,  which 
faves  both  trouble  and  expence. 

Anodyne  Draught. 

Take  of  liquid  laudanum,  twenty-five  drops;  fimple  cin- 
namon-water, an  ounce;  common  fyrup,  two  drachms. 
Mix  them. 

In  excefiive  pain,  where  bleeding  is  not  neceflary,  and  in 
great  reftleflnefs,  this  compofing  draught  may  be  taken  and 
repeated  occafionally. 


Diuretic  Draught. 

Take  of  the  diuretic  fait,  two  fcruples;  fyrup  of  poppies, 
two  drachms  ; fimple  cinnamon-water,  and  common  water, 
of  each  an  ounce. 

This  draught  is  of  fervice  is  an  obfirudlion  or  deficiency 
of  urine. 

Purging  Draughts, 

Take  of  manna,  an  ounce;  foluble  tartar,  or  Rochel 
fait,  from  three  to  four  drachms.  DilToive  in  three  ounces 
of  boiling  water ; to  which  add  Jamaica  pepper- water,  half 
an  ounce. 

f As  manna  fometimes  will  not  fit  upon  the  flomach,  an 
ounce  or  ten  drachms  of  the  bitter  purging  falts,  difiblved  in 
four  ounces  of  water,  maybe  taken  inftead  of  the  above. 

Thofe  who  cannot  take  falts,  may  ufe  the  following 
draught ; 
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Take  of  jalap  in  powder,  a fcruple;  common  water,  an 
ounce;  aromatic  tindlure,  fix  drachms.  Rub  the  jalap 
with  twice  its  weight  of  fugar,  and  add  to  it  the  other  in- 
gredients. 

Sweating  Draughts. 

Take  fpirit  of  Mindererus,  two  ounces  ; fait  of  hartfliorn, 
five  grains ; fimple  cinnamon-water,  and  fyrup  of  poppies, 
of  each  half  an  ounce.  Make  them  into  a draught. 

In  recent  colds  and  rheumatic  complaints,  this  draught 
is  of  fervice.  To  promote  its  effects,  however,  the  patient 
ought  to  drink  freely  of  warm  water-gruel,  or  of  fome  other 
weak  diluting  liquor. 

Vomiting  Draughts. 

Take  of  ipecacuanha,  in  powder,  a fcruple;  water,  an 
ounce  ; fimple  fyrup,  a drachm.  Mix  them. 

Perfons  who  require  a ftronger  vomit  may  add  to  the 
above  half  a grain,  or  a grain,  of  emetic  tartar. 

Thofe  who  do  not  chufe  the  powder,  may  take  ten 
drachms  of  the  ipecacuanha  wine;  or  half  an  ounce  of  the 
wine,  and  an  equal  quantity  of  the  fyrup,  of  fquills. 

ELECTUARIES. 

TT- LectuaRIES  are  generally  compofed  of  the  lighter 
powders,  mixed  with  fyrup,  honey,  conferve,  or^mu- 
cilage,  into  fuch  a confidence,  that  the  powders  may  neither 
feparate  by  keeping,  nor  the  mafs  prove  too  ftifffor  fwallow- 
ing.  They  receive  chiefly  the  milder  alterative  medicines, 
and  fuch  as  are  not  ungrateful  to  the  palate. 

Aftringent  eledluaries,  and  fuch  as  have  pulps  of  fruit  in 
them,  Ihould  be  prepared  only  in  fmall  quantities;  as  aftrin- 
gent medicines  lofe  their  virtues  by  being  kept  in  this  form, 
and  the  pulps  of  fruits  are  apt  to  ferment. 

for  the  extradtion  of  pulps  it  will  be  neceffary  to  boil  un- 
ripe fruits,  and  ripe  ones  if  they  are  dried,  in  a fmall  quan- 
wa^er  they  become  foft.  The  pulp  is  then  to  be 
pTefTed  out  through  a ftrong  hair  fieve,  or  thin  cloth,  and 
afterwards  boiled  to  a due  confiftence,  in  an  earthen  veflel9 
over  a gentle  fire,  taking  care  to  prevent  the  matter  from 
burning  by  continually  ftirring  it.  The  pulps  of  fruit  that 
are  both  ripe  and  frelh  may  be  prefled  out  without  any  pre- 
vious boiling.  1 r 
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Lenitive  Electuary. 

Takeiof  fenna,  in  fine  powder,  eight  ounces  ; coriander 
feed,  alfo  in  powder,  four  ounces ; pulp  of  tamarinds  and 
of  French  prunes,  each  a pound.  Mix  the  pulps  apd  pow- 
ders together,  and  with  a lufficient  quantity  of  fimple  fyrup, 
reduce  the  whole  into  an  electuary. 

A tea-fpoonful  of  this  elediuary,  taken  two  or  three  times 
a-day,  generally  proves  an  agreeable  laxative.  It  likewife 
ferves  as  a convenient  vehicle  for  exhibiting  more  adtive 
medicines,  as  jalaps,  fcammony,  and  fuch  like. 

This  may  fupply  the  place  of  the  eledtuary  of  Cafia. 

Electuary  for  the  Dyfentery. 

Take  of  the  Japonic  confedlion,  two  ounces  ; Locatelli’s 
ballam,  one  ounce;  rhubarb  in  powder,  half  an  ounce; 
fyrup  of  marlhmallows,  enough  to  make  an  electuary. 

It  is  often  dangerous  in  dyfenteries  to  give  opiates  and 
aftringents,  without  interpofing  purgatives.  The  purgative 
is  here  joined  with  thefe  ingredients,  which  renders  this  a 
very  fare  and  ufeful  medicine  for  the  purpofes  exprefied  in 
the  title. 

About  the  bulk  of  a nutmeg  fhould  be  taken  twice  or 
thrice  a day,  as  the  fymptoms  and  conftitution  may  require. 

EleSlmry  for  the  Epiiepfy. 

Take  of  Peruvian  bark,  in  powder,  an  ounce;  of  pow- 
dered tin,  and  wild  valerian  root,  each  half  an  ounce  ; fimple 
fyrup,  enough  to  make  an  elediuary. 

Dr.  Mead  diredls  a drachm  of  an  elediuary  fimilar  to  this 
to  be  taken  evening  and  morning,  in  the  epiiepfy,  for  the 
fpace  of  three  months.  It  will  be  proper,  however,  to  dif- 
continue  the  ufe  of  it  for  a few  days  every  now  and  then.  I 
have  added  the  powdered  tin,  becaufe  the  epiiepfy  often  pro- 
ceeds from  worms. 

Elefiuary  for  the  Gonorrhea. 

Take  of  lenitive  elediuary,  three  ounces ; jalap  and  rhu- 
barb, in  powder,  of  each  two  drachms  ; nitre,  half  an  ounce  ; 
fimple  fyrup,  enough  to  make  an  elediuary. 

During  the  inflammation  and  tenfion  of  the  urinary  paf- 
fages,  which  accompany  a virulent  gonorrhoea,  this  cooling 
laxative  may  be  ufed  with  advantage. 
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The  dofe  is  a drachm,  or  about  the  bulk  of  a nutmeg, 
two  or  three  times  a-day ; more  or  lefs,  as  may  be  neceflary 
to  keep  the  body  gently  open. 

An  eledtuary  made  of  cream  of  tartar  and  fimple  fyrup 
will  occafionally  fupply  the  place  of  this. 

After  the  inflammation  is  gone  off-,  the  following  elediuary 
may  be  ufed  : 

Take  of  lenitive  elediuary,  two  ounces  ; balfam  of  capivi, 
one  ounce  ; gum  guaiacum  and  rhubarb,  in  powder,  of  each 
two  drachms  ; fimple  fyrup,  enough  to  make  an  eledtuary. 
The  dofe  is  the  fame  as  of  the  preceding. 

_ * _ t T ■ > » • 
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Electuary  of  the  Bark. 

Take  of  Peruvian  bark,  in  powder,  three  ounces;  cafca- 
rilla,  half  an  ounce;  fyrup  of  ginger,  enough  to  make  an 
eledtuary. 

In  the  cure  of  obflinate  intermitting  fevers,  the  bark  is 
aflifted  by  the  cafcarilla.  In  hediic  habits,  however,  it  will 
be  better  to  leave  out  the  cafcarilla,  and  put  three  drachms 
of  crude  fal  ammoniac  in  its  Head. 

Eh  fin  ary  for  the  Piles. 

Take  flowers  of  fulphur  one  ounce ; cream  of  tartar, 
half  an  ounce;  treacle,  a fuflicient  quantity  to  form  an 
elediuary. 

A tea-fpoonful  of  this  may  be  taken  three  or  four  times 
a-day. 

EleHuary  for  the  Palfy. 

Take  of  powdered  muftard-feed,  and  confer ve  of  rofes, 
each  an  ounce;  fyrup  of  ginger,  enough  to  make  an  elec- 
tuary. 

A tea-fpoonful  of  this  may  be  taken  three  or  four  times 
a day. 

El e Hilary  for  the  Rheumatifm. 

Take  of  conferve  of  rofes,  two  ounces  ; cinnabar  of  an- 
timony, levigated,  an  ounce  and  a half;  gum  guaiacum,  in 
powder,  an  ounce;  fyrup  of  ginger,  a fuflicient  quantity  to 
make  an  eledluary. 

In  obflinate  rheumatifms,  which  are  not  accompanied 
whh  a fever,  a tea-fpoonful  of  this  eledluary  may  be  taken 
twice  a-day  with  conflderable  advantage. 
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EMULSIONS. 

T^Mulsions,  befide  their  ufe  as  medicines  are  alfo  proper 
vehicles  for  certain  fubftances,  which  could  not  other- 
wife  be  conveniently  taken  in  a liquid  form.  Thus  cam- 
phor, triturated  with  almonds,  readily  unites  with  water 
into  an  emulfion.  Pure  oils,  balfams,  refins,  and  other 
fimilar  fubftances,  are  likewife  rendered  mifcible  with  water 
by  the  intervention  of  mucilages. 

Common  Emulfion. 

Take  of  fweet  almonds,  an  ounce  ; bitter  almonds,  a 
drachm  ; water,  two  pints. 

Let  the  almonds  be  blanched,  and  beat  up  in  a marble 
mortar  ; adding  the  water  by  little  and  little,  fo  as  to  make 
an  emulfion  ; afterwards  let  it  be  {trained. 

Arabic  Emulfion. 

This  is  made  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  above,  adding  to 
the  almonds,  while  beating,  two  ounces  and  a half  of  the 
mucilage  of  gum  arabic. 

Where  foft  cooling  liquors  are  neceffary,  thefe  emulfions 
may  be  ufed  as  ordinary  drink. 

Camphorated  Emulfion. 

Take  of  camphor,  half  a drachm  ; fweet  almonds,  half 
a dozen  ; white  fugar,  half  an  ounce;  mint  water,  eight 
ounces.  Grind  the  camphor  and  almonds  well  together  in 
a {tone  mortar,  and  add  by  degrees  the  mint  water ; then 
{train  the  liquor,  and  diflolve  in  it  the  fugar. 

In  fevers,  and  other  diforders  which  require  the  ufe  of 
camphor,  a table-fpoonful  of  this  emulfion  may  be  taken 
every  two  or  three  hours. 

Emulfion  of  Gum  Ammoniac. 

Take  of  gum  ammoniac,  two  drachms;  water,  eight 
ounces.  Grind  the  gum  with  the  water  poured  upon  it  by 

little  and  little,  till  it  is  diffolved.  . . 

This  emulfion  is  ufed  for  attenuating  tough,  vifcid  phlegm, 
and  promoting  expe&oration.  In  obftinate  coughs,  two 
ounces  of  the  fyrup  of  poppies  may  be  added  to  it.  me 
dofe  is  two  table-fpoonfuls  three  or  four  times  a- day. 
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Oily  Emuljion . 

Take  of  foft  water,  fix  ounces  ; Volatile  aromatic  fpirit,- 
two  drachms;  Florence  oil,  an  ounce;  fhake  them  well  to- 
gether, and  add,  of  fimple  fyrup,  half  an  ounce. 

in  recent  colds  and  coughs,  this  emulfion  is  generally  of 
fervice  ; but  if  the  cough  proves  obftinate,  it  will  fucceed 
better  when  made  with  the  paregoric  elixir  of  the  Edinburgh 
JOifpenfatory,  inftead  of  the  volatile  aromatic  fpirit.  A table- 
fpoonful  of  it  may  be  taken  every  two  or  three  hours. 

EXTRACTS. 

T?Xtracts  are  prepared  by  boiling  the  fubjeCi  in  water, 
and  evaporating  the  drained  deeoCfion  to  a due  con- 
fidence. By  this  proeefs  fome  of  the  more  active  parts  of 
plants  are  freed  from  the  ufelefs,  indifioluble  earthy  matter, 
which  makes  the  larger  fhare  of  their  bulk.  Water,  how- 
ever, is  not  the  only  mendruum  ufed  in  the  preparation  of 
extracts  ; fometimes  it  is  joined  with  fpirits,  and  at  other 
times  rectified  fpirit  alone  is  employed  for  that  purpofe. 

Extracts  are  prepared  from  a variety  of  different  drugs,  as 
the  bark,  gentian,  jalap,  &c.;  but,  as  they  require  a trou- 
bleiome  and  tedious  operation,  it  will  be  more  convenient 
for  a private  practitioner  to  purchafe  what  he  needs  of  them 
from  a profeffed  druggift,  than  to  prepare  them  himfelf. 
Such  of  them  as  are  generally  ufed  are  inferred  in  our  lift 
of  fuch  drugs  and  medicines  as  are  to  be  kept  for  private 
practice. 


FOMENTATIONS. 


Tp  O'M  ent  at  tons  are  generally  intended  either  to  eafe 
1 pain,  by  taking  off  tenfion  and  fpafm  ; or  to  brace  and 
reffore  the  tone  and  vigour  of  thofe  parts  to  which  they  are 
applied.  The  firft  of  thefe  intention's  may  generally  be 
anl'v/ered  by  warm  water,  and  the  fecond  by  cold.  Certain 
fubftanccs,  howevei,  are  ufually  added  to  water,  with  a view 
to  heighten  its  effeCts,.  as  anodynes,  aromatics,  aftringents, 
&c.  We  fliall  therefore  fubjoin  a few  of  the  moft'ufeful 
medicated  fomentations,  that  people  may  have  it  in  their 
power  to  make  ufe  of  them  if  they  chufe. 
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Anodyne  Fomentation. 

Take  of  white  poppy-heads,  two  ounces;  elder  flowers, 
half  an  ounce  ; water,  three  pints.  Boil  till  one  pint  is 
evaporated,  and  ftrain  out  the  liquor. 

This  fomentation,  as  its  title  exprefles,  is  ufed  for  re- 
lieving acute  pain. 

Aromatic  Fomentation. 

Take  of  Jamaica  pepper,  half  an  ounce;  red  wine,  a 
pint.  Boil  them  for  a little,  and  then  ftrain  the  liquor. 

This  is  intended,  not  only  as  a topical  application  for  ex- 
ternal complaints,  but  alfo  for  relieving  the  internal  parts. 
Pains  of  the  bowels,  which  accompany  dyfenteries  and  diar- 
rhoeas, flatulent  colics,  uneafinefs  of  the  ftomach,  and  retch- 
ings vomit,  are  frequently  abated  by  fomenting  the  abdo- 
men and  region  of  the  ftomach  with  the  warm  liquor. 

f • V 

Common  Fomentation. 

Take  tops  of  wormwood  and  camomile  flowers,  dried,  of 
each  two  ounces  ; water,  two  quarts.  After  a flight  boil- 
ing, pour  off  the  liquor. 

Brandy  or  fpirit  of  wine  may  be  added  to  this  fomentation, 
in  fuch  quantity  as  the  particular  circumftances  of  the  cafe 
fhall  require;  but  thefe  are  not  always  neceflary. 

Emollient  Fomentation i 

This  is  the  fame  as  the  common  decodlion. 

Strengthening  Fomentation. 

Take  of  oak  bark,  one  ounce;  granate  peel,  half  an 
bunce;  alum,  two  drachms;  fmith’s  forge  water,  three  pints. 
Boil  the  water  with  the  bark  and  peel  to  the  confumption  of 
one-third  ; then  ftrain  the  remaining  deco&ion,  and  diflolve 
it  in  alum. 

This  aftringent  liquor  is  employed  as  an  external  fomenta- 
tion to  weak  parts  ; it  may  alfo  be  ufed  internally. 

gargles. 

HOwever  trifling  this  clafs  of  medicines  may  appear, 
thev  are  by  no  means  without  their  ufe.  They  leldom 
indeed  cure  difeafes,  but  they  often  alleviate  very  difagreeable 
fymptoms  ; as  parchednefs  of  the  mouth,  foulnefs  or  the 
tongue  and  fauces,  &c.  they  are  peculiarly  ufcful  m fevers 
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and  fore  throats.  In  the  latter,  a gargle  will  fometimes  re- 
move the  diforder;  and  in  the  former  few  things  are  more 
refrefhing  or  agreeable  to  the  patient,  than  to  have  his  mouth 
frequently  wafhed  with  forrte  foft  detergent  gargle. 

One  advantage  of  thefe  medicines  i',  that  they  are  eafily 
prepared.  A little  barley-water  and  honey  may  be  had  any 
where;  and  if  to  thefe  be  added  as  much  vinegar  as  will  give 
them  an  agreeable  (harpnefs,  they  will  make  a very  ufeful 
gargle  for  foftening  and  cleanfing  the  mouth. 

Gargles  have  the  beft  effect  when  inje&ed  with  a fyringe. 

Attenuating  Gargle. 

Take  of  water,  fix  ounces  ; honey,  one  ounce  ; nitre,  a 
drachm  and  a half.  Mix  them. 

This  cooling  gargle  may  be  ufed  either  in  the  inflamma- 
tory quinfey,  or  in  fevers,  for  cleaning  the  tongue  and 
fauces. 

Common  Gargle. 

Take  of  rofe- water,  fix  ounces  ; fyrup  of  clove  July- 
flowers,  half  an  ounce  ; fpirit  of  vitriol,  a fufficient  quan- 
tity to  give  it  an  agreeable  fharprrefs.  Mix  them. 

This  gargle,  befides  cleanfing  the  tongue  and  fauces,  a&s 
as  a gentle  repellent,  and  will  fometimes  remove  a flight 
quinfey. 

Detergent  Gargle. 

Take  of  the  emollient  gargle,  a pint;  tin&ure  of  myrrh* 
an  ounce  ; honey,  two  ounces.  Mix  them. 

When  exulcerations  require  to  be  cleanfed,  or  the  excre- 
iion  of  tough  vifcid  faliva  promoted,  this  gargle  will  be  df 
fervice. 

Emollient  Gargle. 

Take  an  ounce  of  marlhmallow  roots,  aiid  two  or  three 
figs  ; boil  them  in  a quart  of  water  till  near  one  half  of  it  be 
confumed  ; then  (train  out  the  liquor. 

If  an  ounce  of  honey,  and  half  an  ounce  of  fpirit  of  fal- 
ammoniac,  be  added  to  the  above,  it  will  then  be  an  ex- 
ceeding good  attenuating  gargle. 

I his  gargle  1S  beneficial  in  fevers*  where  the  tongue  and 
fauces  are  rough  and  parched,  to  foften  thefe  parts,  and  pro- 
mote the  difcharge  of  faliva. 

2 The  yarned  and  accurate  Sir  John  Pringle  obferves,  that 
tn  the  inflammatory  quinfey,  or  ftrangulation  of  the  fauces, 
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little  benefit  arifes  from  the  common  gargles  ; that  fuch  as 
are  of  an  acid  nature  do  more  harm  than  good,  by  contract- 
ing the  emun&ories  of  the  faliva  and  mucus,  and  thickening 
thofe  humours  ; that  a decodtion  of  figs  in  milk  and  water 
has  a contrary  eftedt,  efpecially  if  fome  fal-a,mmoni?c  be 
added  ; By  which  the  faliva  is  made  thinner,  and  the  glands 
brought  to  fecrete  more  freely;  a circumftanee  always  con- 
ducive to  the  cure. 


INFUSIONS. 

t tEgetables  yield  nearly  the  fame  properties  to  water 
* by  infulion  as  by  decodtion  ; and  though  they  may  re-  • 
quire  a longer  time  to  give  out  their  virtuesjn  this  way,  yet 
it  has  feveraf  advantages  over  the  other  ; fince  boiling  is 
found  to  diffipate  the  finer  parts  of  many  bitter  and  aromatic 
fubftances,  without  more  fully  extracting  their  medicinal 
principles. 

The  author  of  the  New  Difpenfatory  obferves,  that  even 
from  thofe  vegetables  which  are  weak  in  virtue,  rich  infu- 
fions  may  be  obtained,  by  returning  the  liquor  upon  frcfh 
quantities  of  the  f object,  the  water  loading  itfelf  more  and 
'more  with  the  active  parts;  and  that  thefe  loaded  infufions 
are  applicable  to  valuable  purpofes  in  medicine,  as  they  con- 
tain in  a fmall  compafs  the  finer,  more  fubtile,  and  active 
principles  of  vegetables,  in  a form  readily  mifcible  with  the 
fluids  of  the  human  body. 


Bitter  Infujion. 

Take  tops  of  the  lefler  centaury  and  camomile  flowers,  of 
each  half  an  ounce;  yellow  rind  of  lemon  and  orange  peel, 
carefully  freed  from  the  inner  white  part,  of  each,  two 
drachms.  Cut  them  in  fmall  pieces,  and  infufe  them  in  a 
quart  of  boiling  water. 

For  indigeftion,  weaknefs  of  the  ftomach,  or  want  of  ap- 
petite, a tea-cupful  of  this  infufiom  may  be  taken  twice  or 

thrice  a day. 


Lfufion  of  the  Bark. 

To  an  ounce  of  the  bark,  in  powder,  add  four  or  five 
table-fpoonfuls  of  brandy,  and  a pint  of  boiling  water.  Let 

them  infufe  for  two  or  three  days. 

This  is  one  of  the  bed:  preparations  of  the  bark  for  - - 

In  diforders  where  the  corroborating  virtues  or 
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that  medicine  are  required,  a tea-cupful  of  it  may  be  taken 
two  or  three  times  a-day. 

Infufion  of  Car  duns. 

Infufe  an  ounce  of  the  dried  leaves  of  carduus  benedi&us, 
or  blcffed  thi file,  in  a pint  of  common  water,  for  fix  hours, 
without  heat  ; then  filter  the  liquor  through  paper. 

This  light  infufion  may  be  given,  with  great  benefit,  in 
wea’knefe  of  the  flothach,  where  the  common  bittefs  do  not 
agree.  It  may  be  flavoured  at  pleafure  with  cinnamon,  or 
other  aromatic  materials. 

Infufion  of  Linfeed.  . 

Take  of  linfeed,  two  fpoonfuls ; liquorice  root,  fliced, 
half  an  ounce  ; boiling  water,  three  pints.  Let  them  ftand 
to  infufe  by  the  fire  for  jbme  hours,  and  then  {train  off  the 
liquor. 

If  an  ounce  of  the  leaves  of  colt’s-foot  be  added  to  thefe 
ingredients,  it  will  then  be  the  peftoral  infufim.  Both  thefe 
are  emollient  mucilaginous  liquors,  and  tYiay  be  taken  with 
advantage  as  ordinary  drink  in  difficulty  of  making  water  ; 
and  in  coughs  and  okher  complaints  of  the  breaft. 

Infufion  of  Rofes. 

Take  of  . red  rofes,  dried,  half  an  ounce;  boiling  wafer, 
a quart;  vitriolic  acid,  commonly  called  oil  of  vitriol,  half 
a drachm  ; loaf  fugar,  an  ounce. 

Infufe  the  rofes  in  the  water  for  four  hours,  in  an  unglazed 
earthen  veffel  ; afterwards  pour  in  the  acid,  and  having 
{trained  the  liquor,  add  to  it  the  fugar. 

In  an  exceluve  flow  of  the  mehfes , vomiting  of  blood,  and 
other  haemorrhages,  a tea-cupful  of  this  gently  aftringent 
infufion  may  be  taken  every  three  or  four  hours.  It  like- 
wife  makes  an  exceeding  good  gargle. 

As  the  quantity  of  rofes  ufed  here  can  have  little  or  no 
effect,  an  equally  valuable  medicine  may  be  prepared  by 
mixing  the  acid  and  water  without  infufion. 

Infufion  of  Tamarinds  and  Senna. 

Take  of  tamarinds,  one  ounce;  fenna,  and  cryftals  of 
tartar,  each  two  drachms.  Let  thefe  ingredients  be  infufed 
four  or  five  hours  in  a pint  of  boiling  water;  afterwards  let 
the  liquor  be  {trained,  and  an  ounce  or  two  of  the  aromatic 
• tincture  added  10  it.  Perfons  who  are  eafily  purged  may 
leave  out  either  the  tamarinds  or  the  cryllals  of  tartar.  1 
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This  is  an.  agreeable  cooling  purge.  A tea-cupful  may 
be  given  every  half  hour  till  it  operates. 

This  fupplies  the  place  of  the  decofiion  of  tamarinds  and 
fenna . 

Spanifh  Infujion . 

Take  of  Spanifh  juice,  cut  into  fmall  pieces,  an  ounce; 
fait  of  tartar,  three  drachms.  Infufe  in  a quart  of  boiling 
water  for  a night.  To  the  ftrajned  liquor  add  an  ounce  and 
a half  of  the  fyrup  of  poppies. 

In  recent  colds,  coughs,  and  obftrudlions  of  the  bread,  a 
tea-cupful  o;  this  infufion  may  be  taken  with  advantage  three 
pr  four  times  a-day.  v , 

Infufion  for  the  Palfy. 

Take  of  horfe-radifh  root  fhaved,  muftard-feed  bruifed, 
each  four  ounces  ; outer  rind  of  orange-peel,  one  ounce. 
Infufe  them  in  two  quarts  of  boiling  water,  in  a clofe  veil’d, 
for  twenty- four  hours. 

In  paralytic  complaints,  a tea-cupful  of  this  warm  ftimu- 
lating  medicine  may  be  taken  three  or  four  times  a-day.  It 
excites  the  action  of  the  folids,  proves  diuretic,  and,  if  the 
patient  be  kept  warm,  promotes  perfpiration. 

If  two  or  three  ounces  of  the  dried  leaves  of  marfh-trefoil 
be  ufed  inftead  of  the  multard,  it  will  make  the  antifcorbutk 
infufion. 

JULEPS. 

'HE  balis  of  Juleps  is  generally  common  water,  or  fome 
fimple  diftilled  water,  with  one-third  or  one-fourth  its 
quantity  of  diftilled  fpirituous  water,  and  as  much  fugar  or 
fyrup  as  is  fuflicient  to  render  the  mixture  agreeable.  This, 
is  lharpened  with  vegetable  or  mineral  acids,  or  impregnated 
with  other  medicines  fuitable  to  the  intention. 

Camphorated  Julep. 

Take  of  camphor,  one  drachm  ; rectified  fpirit  of  wine, 
ten  drops  ; double-refined  fugar,  half  an  ounce  ; boiling 
diftilled  water,  one  pint.  Rub  the  camphor’firft  with  the 
fpirit  of  wine,  then  with  thd  fugar  3 laftly,  add  the  water  by 
degrees,  and  ftrain  the  liquor. 
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In  hyfterical  and  other  complaints  where  camphor  is  pro- 
per, this  julep  may  be  taken  in  the  dofe  of  a fpoonful  or  two 
as  often  as  the  ftomach  will  bear  it. 

Cordial  Julep. 

Take  of  fimple  cinnamon-water,  four  ounces  : Jamaica 
pepper-water,  two  ounces;  volatile  aromatic  fpirit,  and 
compound  fpirit  of  lavender,  of  each  two  drachms  ; fyrup 
of  orange-peel,  an  ounce.  Mix  them. 

This  is  given  in  the  dofe  of  two  fpoonfuls  three  or  four 
times  a-day,  in  diforders  accompanied  with  great  weaknefs 
and  depreffion  of  fpirits. 

Expectorating  Julep. 

Take  of  the  emulfion  of  gum  ammoniac,  fix  ounces  ; 
fyrup  of  fquills,  two  ounces.  Mix  them. 

In  coughs,  afthmas,  and  obftru&ions  of  the  bread,  two 
table-fpoonfuls  of  this  julep  may  be  taken  every  three  or  four 
hours.. 

Mujk  Julep. 

Rub  half  a drachm  of  mu(k  well  together  with  half  an 
ounce  of  fugar,  and  add  to  it,  gradually,  of  fimple  cinna- 
mon and  pepper-mint  water,  each  two  ounces  ; of  the  vola- 
tile aromatic  fpirit,  two  drachms. 

In  the  low  ftate  of  nervous  fevers,  hiccuping,,convulfions, 
and  other  fpafmodic  affections,  two  table-fpoonfuls  of  this 
julep  may  be  taken  every  two  or  three  hours. 

Saline  Julep. 

Diffolve  two  drachms  of  fait  of  tartar  in  three  ounces  of 
frefh  lemon-juice,  (trained;  when  the  effervefcence  is  over, 
add,  of  mint- water,  and  common  water,  each  two  ounces; 
of  fimple  fyrup,  one  ounce. 

This  removes  ficknefs  at  the  ftomach,  relieves  vomiting, 
promotes  perlpi ration,  and  may  be  of  fome  fervice  in  fevers, 
efpecially  of  the  inflammatory  kind. 

Vomiting  Julep. 

Diffolve  four  grains  of  emetic  tartar  in  eight  ounces  of 
water,  and  add  to  it  half  an  ounce  of  the  fyrup  of  clove 
July  flowers. 

In  the  beginning  of  fevers,  where  there  is  no  topical  in- 
flammation, this  julep  may  be  given  in  the  dofe  of  one  table- 
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fpoonful  every  quarter  of  an  hour  till  it  operates.  Antimo- 
iiial  vomits  felve  not  only  to  evacuate  the  contents  of  the 
ftomach,  but  likewife  to  promote  the  different  excretions" 
Hence  they  are  found  in  fevers  to  have  nearly  the  fame 
eftedts  as  Dr.  James's  Powder. 

mixtures. 

Mixture  differs  from  a julep  in  this  refpedl,  that  it 
* receives  into  its  compofitiori  not  only  fairs,  extracts, 
and  other  ' fuhftances  diffoluble  in  water,  but  alfo  earths* 
powders,  and  fuch  fubftances  as  cannot  be  diffolvcd.  A 
mixture  is  feldorn  either  an  elegant  or  agreeable  medicine. 
It  is  neverthelefs  neceflary.  Many  pej;fons  can  take  a mix- 
ture, who  are  not  able  to  fwallovv  a bolus  or  an  electuary: 
befidcs,  there  are  medicines  which  act  better  in  this  than  in 
any  other  form. 

AJiringent  Mixture. 

Take  fimple  cinnamon-water  and  common  water,  of  each 
three  ounces;  fpirituous  cinnamon- water,  an  ounce  and  a 
half;  Japonic  confection,  half  an  .ounce.  Mix  them. 

In  dyfenteries  which  are  not  pf;  fpng  /landing,  after  the 
neceffary  evacuations,  a fpoonful  .or  tWiO  of  this  mixture  may 
be  taken  every  four  hours,  inferppfmg  every  fpcond  or  third 
day  a dofe  oT  rhubarb. 

Diuretic  Mixture. 

Take  of  mint-water,  five  ounces  ; vinegar  of  fquills,  fix 
drachms  ; fweet  fpirit  of  nitre,  half  an  ounce  : fyrup  of 
ginger,  an  ounce  and  a half.  Mix  them. 

In  obflrudlions  of  the  urinary  paffages,  two  fpoonfuls  of 
this  mixture  may  be  taken  twice  or  thrice  a- day. 

Laxative  Abforbent  Mixture. 

Rub  one  drachm  of  magnefia  alba  in  a mortar  with  ten  or 
twelve  grains  of  the  beft  Turkey  rhubarb,  and  add  to  them 
three  ounces  of  common  vvat.cr  ; fimple  cinnamon-water, 
and  fyrop  of  fugar,  of  each  one  ounce. 

As  mod  difeafes  of  infants  are  accompanied  vv i th  acidi- 
ties, this  mixture  may  either  be  given  with  a view  to  correvl 
thefe,  or  to  open  the  body.  A table- fpoonful  may  be  taken 
for  a dofe,  and  repeated  three  times  a-day.  i o a very 

younp;  child  half  a fpoonful  will  be  fufikient. 
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When  the  mixture  is  intended  to  purge,  the  dofe  may 
either  be  increafed,  or  the  quantity  of  rhubarb  doubled. 

This  is  one  of  the  mcfi  generally  ufeful  medicines  for 
children  with  which  I am  acquainted. 

Saline  Mixture. 

Difiblve  a drachm  of  the  fait  of  tartar  in  four  ounces  of 
boiling  water ; and,  when  cold,  drop  into  it  fpirit  of  vitriol 
till  the  effervefcence  ceafes  ; then  add,  of  peppermint- water, 
two  ounces,  limple  fyrup,  one  ounce. 

Vv  here  frefh  lemons  cannot  be  had,  this  mixture  may  oc- 
cafionally  fupply  the  place  of  the  faline  julep. 


Squill  Mixture. 

Fake  of  fimple  cinnamon- water,  five  ounces  ; vinegar 
of  (quills,  one  ounce;  fyrup  of  marfhmallows,  an  ounce 
and  a half.  Mix  them, 

1 his  mixture,  by  promoting  expe&oration,  and  the  fecre- 
tion  of  urine,  proves  ferviceable  in  aftbmatic  and  dropfical 
habits.  A table- fpoonful  of  it  may  be  taken  frequently. 

OINTMENTS,  LINIMENTS,  and  CERATES. 

■XtOtwithstanding  the  extravagant  encomiums  which 
1 have  been  bellowed  on  different  preparations  of  this 
kind,  with  regard  to  their  efficacy  in  the  cure  of  wounds, 
fores,  &c.  it  is  beyond  a doubt,  that  the  mod  proper  applica- 
tion to  a green  wound  is  dry  lint.  But  though  ointments 
do  not  heal  wounds  and  fores,  yet  they  ferve  to  defend  them 
fi°m  the  external  air,  and  to  retain  fuch  fubftances  as  may  be 
necc-flary  for  drying,  deterging,  deflroying  proud  flefh,  and 
inch  like,  for  tbde  purpofes,  however,  it  will  be  fufficient 
tomfert  only  a few  of  the  mod  fimple  forms,  as  ingredients 
of  a more  adive  nature  can  occafionally  be  added  to  them. 


Tellovj  Bafilicum  Ointment . 

Take  of  yellow  wax,  white  refin,  and  frankincenfe,  each 
a quarter  o a pound  ; melt  them  together  over  a gentle  fire  ; 

tnen  add,  of  hog’s  lard  prepared,  one  pound.  Strain  the 
ointment  while  warm. 

5's,“ cmploycd  for  ci'anf,ns  and  hraii,,s 
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Ointment  of  Calamine . 

Take  of  olive  oil,  a pint  and  a half ; white  wax,  and  ca- 
lamine ftone  levigated,  of  each  half  a pound.  Let  the  cala- 
mine ftone,  reduced  into  a fine  powder,  be  rubbed  with  fome 
part  of  the  oil,  and  afterwards  added  to  the  reft  of  the  oil 
and  wax  previoufly  melted  together,  continually  ftirring 
them  till  quite  cold. 

T his  ointment,  which  is  commonly  known  by  the  name 
of  'Turner’s  Cerate , is  an  exceeding  good  application  in  burns 
and  excoriations  from  whatever  caufe. 

Emollient  Ointment . 

Take  of  palm  oil,  two  pounds  ; olive  oil,  a pint  and  a 
half  ; yellow  wax,  half  a pound  ; Venice  turpentine,  a quar- 
ter of  a pound.  Melt  the  wax  in  the  oils  over  a gentle  fire  ; 
then  mix  in  the  turpentine,  and  ftrain  the  ointment. 

This  fupplies  the  place  of  Jllthcs  Ointment.  It  may  be 
ufed  for  anointing  inflamed  parts,  he. 

Eye  Ointment, 

Take  of  hogs’  lard  prepared,  four  ounces ; white  wax, 
two  drachms  ; tutty  prepared,  one  ounce  ; melt  the  wax  with 
the  lard  over  a gentle  fire,  and  then  fprinkle  in  the  tutty, 
continually  ftirring  them  till  the  ointment  is  cold. 

This  ointment  will  be  more  efficacious,  and  of  a better 
confiftence,  if  two  or  three  drachms  of  camphor  be  rubbed 
up  with  a little  oil,  and  intimately  mixed  with  it. 

Another, 

Take  of  camphor,  and  calamine  ftone  levigated,  each  fix 
drachms;  verdegrife  well  prepared,  two  drachms  ; hogs’  lard, 
and  mutton  fuet  prepared,  of  each  two  ounces.  Rub  the 
camphor  well  with  the  powder;  afterwards  mix  in  the  laru 
and  fuet,  continuing  the  triture  till  they  be  perfectly  united. 

This  ointment  has  been  long  in  efteem  for  difeafes  of  the 
eyes.  It  ought,  however,  to  be  ufed  with  caution,  when 
the  eyes  are  much  inflamed  or  very  tender. 

IJfue  Ointment . 

Mix  half  an  ounce  of  Spanifh  flies,  finely  powdered,  in 
fix  ounces  of  yellow  bafilicum  ointment. 

This  ointment  is  chiefly  intended  for  dreffing  blifters,  in 

order  to  keep  them  open  during  pleafure. 

10 
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Ointment  of  Lead . 

Take  of  olive  oil,  half  a pint ; white  wax,  two  ounces; 
fugar  of  lead,  three  drachms.  Let  the  fugar  of  lead,  re- 
duced into  a fine  powder,  be  rubbed  up  with  fome  part  of 
the  oil,  and  afterwards  added  to  the  other  ingredients,  pre- 
vioufly  melted  together,  continually  ftirring  them  till  quite 
cold. 

. ^is  cooling  and  gently  aftriqgent  ointment  may  be  ufed 
in  all  cales  where  the  intention  is  to  dry  and  fkin  over  the 
part,  as  in  fcalding,  he. 


Mercurial  Ointment. 

Take  of  quickfilver,  two  ounces  ; hogs’ lard,  threeounces* 
mutton  fuer,  one  ounce.  Rub  the  quickfilver  with  an  ounce 
of  the  hogs’  lard  in  a warm  mortar,  till  the  globules  be  per- 
feaiy  extinguifhed  ; then  rub  it  up  with  the  reft  of  the  lard 
and  fuet,  previoufly  melted  together. 

The  principal  intention  of  this  ointment  is  to  convey 
mercury  into  the  body  by  being  rubbed  upon  the  fkin. 


Ointment  of  Sulphur. 

Take  ot  hogs’  lard  prepared,  four  ounces  ; flowers  of  ful- 
phur  an  ounce  and  a half ; crude  fal  ammoniac,  two 
drachms ; eflence  of  lemon,  ten  or  twelve  drops.  Make 
them  into  an  ointment. 


This  ointment,  rubbed  upon  the  parts  affedted,  will  eene- 
ra  ly  cure  the  itch.  It  is  both  the  fafell  and  beft  application 

agteeablePrme°ll!’  ’ " th'S  War>  has  nt>  dif' 


White  Ointment. 

c Fa^e  °f  olive  oiI>  one  P'nt  5 White  wax  and  fpermaceti 
Of  each  three  ounces.  Melt  them  with  a gentle  heat  and 

keep  them  conftantly  and  brifkly  ftirring  together,  till  quite 

If  two  drachms  of  camphor,  previoufly  rubbed  with  a 

to  tte  • ■ -"*«**• 


Liniment  for  Burns. 

oil,  and  K me!  water  ^ftlk^tlT  ^ Tl  °f  ^ d'"aWn  linfee 
mouthed  bott.e,  ioZs  “ * •“ 
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This  is  found  to  be  an  exceeding -proper  application  for 
recent  fca]ds  or  burns.  It  may  either  b'e  fpread  upon  a cloth, 
or  the  parts  a&dted  may  be  anointed  with  >it  twice  or  thrice 
a -day. 

V/hite  Liniment. 

This  is  made  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  white  ointment, 
two-thirds  of  the  wax  being  left  out. 

i This  liniment  may  be  applied  in  cafes  of  excoriation, 
where,  on  account  of  the  largenefs  of  the  furface,  the  oint- 
ments with  lead  or  calamine  might  be  improper. 

Liniment  for  the  Pile's. 

Take  of  emollient  ointment,  two  ounces;  liquid  lauda- 
num, half  an  ounce.  Mix  thefe  ingredients  with-  the  yolk 
of  an  egg,  and  work  them  well  together. 

Volatile  Liniment. 

Take  of  Florence  oil,  an  ounce  ; fpirit  of  hartfhorn,  half 
an  ounce.  Shake  them  together. 

This  liniment,  made  with  equal  parts  of  the  fpirit  and  oil, 
will  be  more  efficacious,  where  the  patient’s  flein  is  able  to 

..bear  it. 

Sir  John  Pringle  oblerv.es,  that  in  the  inflammatory 
quin  fey,  a piece  of  flannel,  moiftened  with  this  liniment, 
and  applied  to  the  throat,  to  be  renewed  every  four  or  five 
hours,  isofee  of  the  moft  efficacious  remedies  ; and  that  it 
fcldom  fails,  after  bleeding,  either  to  leilcn  or  carry  oft  the 
complaint,  i he  truth  of  this  obfervation  l have  often  ex- 
perienced.. , 

Camphorated  Oil. 

Pub  an  ounce  of  camphor,  with  two  ounces  of  1 loience 
oil,  in  a mortar,  till  the  camphor  be  entirely  difiojved. 

4' his  antdnaimodic  liniment  may  be  uled  m ooicinate  n.eu- 
m a trims,  and  in  fome  other  cafes  accompanied  with  extreme 
•pain  and  ten  ho  n of  the  parts. 

PILLS. 

\ ^Edicinf.s  which  operate  in  a fmall  dofe,  and  whofe 
JV1  difaureeable  tafte,  or  fmel!,  makes  it  necellary  t;« 
thev  fhould  be  concealed  from  the  palate,  are  moft  commo- 
choufty  exhibited  in  this  form.  No  medicine,  however,  hat 
is  intended  to  operate  quickly,  ought  to  be  made  into  P>*ls’ 
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as  they  often  lie  for  a cqnfiderabletime  on  t-he-ftornach  before 
they  are  diflolved,  fo  as  to  produce  any  effodf. 

As  the  ingredients  which  enter  the  compofition  of  pills  are 
generally  fo  contrived,  that  one  pill  of  an  ordinary  fize  may 
contain  about  five  grains  of  the  coinpound,  in  mentioning 
the  dofe  we  fhall  only  fpecify  the  number  of  pills-  to  be 
taken  j as  one,  two,  three,  &c. 


Comp  of  ng  Pill. 

Take  of  purified  opium,  ten  grains  ; Caftile  foap,  half  a 
drachm.  Beat  them  together,  and  form  the  whole  into 
twenty  pills. 

When  a quieting  draught  will  not  fit  upon  the  ftomach, 
one,  two,  or  three  of  thefe  pills  may  be  taken,  as  occafion 
requires. 

Fcetid  Fill. 

Take  of  afafeetida,  hair  an  ounce;  ficnple  fyrup,  as  much 
as  is  necefiaryto  form  it  into  pills. 

ln  hyfteric  complaints,  four  or  five  pjils,  of  an  ordinary 
iize,  may  be  taken  twice  or  thrice  a-day.  They  may  like- 
vvifefoe  of  fervice  to  pe-rfons  afRided  with  the  aflhma. 

When  it  is  necefl'ary  to  keep  the  body  open,  a proper 
quanmy  of  rhubarb,  aloes,  or  jalap,  may  occafionally  be 
added  to  the  above  rnafs. 

Hemlock  Pill. 

Take  any  quantity  of  the  extrad  of  htmjoek,  and  addin*- 
to  it-  aoout  a h-fth  part  its  weight  of  the  powder  of  the  dried 
leaves,  form  it  into  pills  of  the  ordinary  fize. 

The  extras  of.  hemlock  may  be  taken  from  one  grain  to 
feveral  drachms  in  the  day.  The  beft  method,  however,  of 
uhng  the,e  pills*  is  to  begin  with  one  or  two,  and  to  increafe 
tne  dofe  gradually,  as  far  as  the  patient  can  bear  them,  with- 
out any  remarkable  degree  of  fiupor  or  giddinefs. 

Mercurial:  Pill. 

Take  of  purified  quickfilver  and  honey,  each  half  an 
ounce.  Rub  them  together  in  a mortar,,  tfil  the  globules  of 
ni  rcury  are  perfedly  extinguifhed  ; then  add,  of  Caftile 
foap  two  drachms,  powdered  liquorice,  or  crumb  of  bread, 

Jillf  qUaaUty  t0  S‘Ve  thC  ma'rS  3 pruper  “nfiftcBCt  for 
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When  ftronger  mercurial  pills  are  wanted,  the  quantity 
of  quickfilver  may  be  doubled. 

The  dofe  of  thefe  pills  is  different,  according  to  the  in- 
tention with  which  they  are  given.  As  an  alterant,  two  or 
three  may  be  taken  daily;  To  raife  a falivation,  four  or  five 
will  be  neceffary. 

Equal  parts  of  the  above  pill  and  powdered  rhubarb  made 
into  a mafs,  with  a fufficient  quantity  of  fimple  fyrup,  will 
make  a Mercurial  purging  Pill. 

Mercurial Jnblimate  Pill. 

Diffolve  fifteen  grains  of  the  corrofive  fublimate  of  mer- 
cury in  two  drachms  of  the  faturated  folution  of  crude  fal 
ammoniac,  and  make  it  into  a pafte,  in  a glafs  mortar,  with 
a fufficient  quantity  of  the  crumb  of  bread.  This  mafs  muft 
be  formed  into  one  hundred  and  twenty  pills. 

This  pill,  which  is  the  moll  agreeable  form  of  exhibiting 
the  fublimate,  has  been  found  efficacious,  not  only  in  curing 
the  venereal  difeafe*  but  alfo  in  killing  and  expelling  u)orms , 
after  other  powerful  medicines  had  failed*. 

For  the  venereal  difeafe,  four  of  thefe  pills  may  be  taken 
twice  a-day,  as  an  alterant  three,  and  for  worms  two. 

Plummer's  Pill. 

Take  of  calomel,  or  fweet  mercury,  and  precipitated  ful- 
phur  of  antimony,  each  three  drachms  ; extra#  of  liquorice, 
two  drachms.  Rub  the  fulphur  and  mercury  well  to- 
gether ; afterwards  add  the  extra#,  and,  with  a fufficient 
quantity  of  the  mucilage  of  gum  arabic,  make  them  into 

pills.  « ' 

This  pill  has  been  found  a powerful,  yet  fafe,  alterative 

in  obftinate  cutaneous  diforders  ; and  has  completed  a cure 
after  falivation  had  failed,  in  venereal  cafes  it  has  likewite 
produced  excellent  effe#s.  Two  or  three  pills  of  an  ordi- 
nary fize  may  be  taken  night  and  morning,  the  patient 
keeping  moderately  warm,  and  drinking  after  each  dofe  a 
draught  of  deco#ion  of  the  woods,  or  of  larfaparilla. 


* See  a paper  on  this  fubjeft  in  the  Edinburgh  Phyfical  and 
Literary  Efl'ays,  by  the  ingenious  Dr.  John  Gardener. 
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Purging  Pills. 

Take  of  fuccotorine  aloes,  and  Caftile  foap,  each  two 
drachms;  of  fimple  fyrup,  a fufficient  quantity  to  make  them 
into  pills. 

Four  or  five  of  thefe  pills  will  generally  prove  a fufficient 
purge.  For  keeping  the  body  gently  open,  one  may  be  taken 
night  and  morning.  They  are  reckoned  both  deobftruent 
and  ftomachic,  and  will  be  found  to  anfwer  all  the  purpofes 
of  Dr.  Anderfon’s  pills,  the  principal  ingredient  of  which 
is  aloes. 

Where  aloetic  purges  are  improper,  the  following  pills 
may  be  ufed : 

Take  extra#  of  jalap,  and  vitriolated  tartar,  of  each  two 
drachms;  fyrup  of  ginger,  as  much  as  will  make  them  of  a 
proper  confidence  for  pills. 

Thefe  pills  may  be  taken  in  the  fame  quantity  as  the  above. 

Pill  for  the  Jaundice. 

Take  of  Caftile  Soap,  fuccotorine  aloes,  and  rhubarb  of 
each  one  drachm.  Make  them  into  pills  with  a fufficient 
quantity  of  fyrup  or  mucilage. 

Thefe  pills,  as  their  title  express,  are  chiefly  intended 
for  the  jaundice,  which,  with  the  affiftance  of  proper  diet 
they  will  often  cure.  Five  or  fix  of  them  may  be  taken 
twice  a-day,  more  or  lefs,  as  is  neceflary  to  keep  the  body- 
open.  It  will  be  proper,  however,  during  their  ufe  to 
interpofe  now  and  then  a vomit  of  ipecacuanha  or  tartar 


Stomachic  Pill. 

Take  extra#  of  gentian,  two  drachms;  powdered  rhu. 
barb  and  vitriolated  tartar,  of  each  one  drachm;  oil  of  mint 

thirty  drops  ; fimple  fyrup,  a fufficient  quantity.  ’ 

. . ree .or  four  of  thePe  Pills  may  be  taken  twice  a-dav  for 

invigorating  the  ftomach,  and  keeping  the  body  gently  open. 

Squill  Pills. 

Take  powder  of  dried  fquills,  a drachm  and  a half;  gUrn 
ammoniac,  and  cardamom  feeds,  in  powder,  of  each  three 
drachms;  fimple  fyrup,  a fufficient  quantity. 

P d.r.op'lcal  and  afthmatic  complaints,  two  or  three  of 
mach  win  bear  them^"  ‘Wi“  01  oft”er>  if  th= 
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Strengthening  Pill. 

Take  foft  extract  of  the  bark,  and  fait  of  ftcel,  each  a 
drachm.  Make  into  pills. 

In  diforders  arifing  from  exceflive  debility,  or  relaxation 
of  the  folids,  as  the  cbolorofts,  or  green  fickneis,  two  of  thefe 
pills  may  be  taken  three  times  a-day. 

PLASTERS. 

PLasters  ought  to  be  of  a different  confidence,  accoid- 
jntr  to  the  purpofes  for  which  they  are  intended.  Such 
as  are  to  be  applied  to  the  breads  or  ftomach  ought  to  be  loft 
and  yielding;  while  thofe  defigned  for  the  limbs  fhomd  be 

firm  and  adbefive.  ....  . 

It  has  been  fuppofed,  that  plafters  might  be  impregnated 

with  the  virtues  of  different  vegetables,  by  boiling  the  re- 
cent vegetable  with  the  oil  employed  for  the  compofition  of 
the  pi  a her  ; but  this  treatment  does  not  communicate  to  the 

oils  any  valuable  qualities.  _ . . , • 

Th Lakes  of  lead  boiled  with  oils  unite  with  them  into 
a pi  after  of  a proper  confiftenqe  which  make  the  bafe  o 
feveral  other  plafters.  In  boiling  thefe  compoution,,  a 
quantity  of  hot  water  muft  he  added  from  time  to  time  .o 
prevent  the  plafter  from  burning  or  growing  black.  1 his, 
Sever,  fhould  be  done  with  cere,  left  .t  caufe  the  matter 

to  explode. 

Common  Plafter. 

Take  of  common  olive  oil,  fix  pints  ; litharge  reduced  to 
a fine  powder  two  pounds  and  a half.  Boil  the  litharge 
Ld  oU  Zether  over  a gentle  fire,  continually  ftrrnng  them, 
keeping  always  about  half  a gallon  of  water  m the  »e  - 
M afe-  they  haL  boiled  about  three  hours,  a little -of  the 
^fmay'S  taken  out  and  put  into  cold 
it  be  of  a proper  ccnfiftence  : when  that  t,  , 

whole  may  be  fuffered  to  coo!,  and  the  water  well  p.eilcd 

rally  applied  in  flight  wounds  and  ex- 
Th.s  plalter  is  g.ne  y PF  ^ fofc  and  warm,  and 

conations  of  the  Ik  in.  ,,  1 neceffary  in'  fuch 

defends  it  from  the  air,  which  ,s  all  that  is  /bofis,for 

cafes.  Its  principal  ule,  however,  .B  to  ferae  as 

other  plafters.  Jdheftw 
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Adhefive  Plafter . 

Take  of  common  plafter,  half  a pound  ; of  Burgundy- 
pitch,  a quarter  of  a pound.  Melt  them  together. 

This  plafter  is  principally  ufed  for  keeping  on  other 
dreflings. 

Anodyne  Plafter. 

Melt  an  ounce  of  adhefive  plafter,  and,  when  it  is  cool- 
ing, mix  with  it  a drachm  of  powdered  opium,  and  the  fame 
quantity  of  camphor,  previoufly  rubbed  up  with  a little  oil. 

This  plafter  generally  gives  eafe  in  acute  pains,  efpecially 
of  the  nervous  kind. 

Bliftering  Plafter. 

Take  of  Venice  turpentine,  fix  ounces  ; yellow  wax,  two 
ounces;  Spanifh  flies  in  fine  powder,  three  ounces;  pow- 
dered muftard,  one  ounce.  Melt  the  wax,  and  While  it  is 
warm,  add  to  it  the  turpentine,  taking  care  not  to  evaporate 
it  by  too  much  heat.  After  the  turpentine  and  wax  are  dif- 
fidently incorporated,  fprinkle  in  the  powders,  continually 
ftirring  the  mafs  till  it  be  cold.  J 

Though  this  plafter  is  made  in  a variety  of  ways,  one  fel- 
dom  meets  with  it  of  a proper  confidence.  When  com- 
pounded with  oils  and  other  greafy  fubftances,  its  efFeds  are 
blunted,  and  it  is  apt  to  run  ; while  pitch  and  refin  render 
it  too  hard  and  very  inconvenient. 

When  the  bliftering  plafter  is  not  at  hand,  its  place  may 
be  fupplied  by  mixing  with  any  foft  ointment  a diffident 
quantity  of  powdered  flies  ; or  by  forming  them  into  a pafte 
with  flour  and  vinegar.  r ' 


Gum  Plafter. 

. Take -of  the  common  plafter,  four  pounds ; gum  ammo- 
niac and  galbanum,  drained,  of  each  half  a pound.  Melt 
them  together,  and  add,  of  Venice  turpentine,  fix  ounces. 

1 his  plafter  is  ufed  as  a digeftive,  and  likewife  for  dif- 
cuifing  indolent  tumours. 


Mercurial  Plafter. 

nr  Jakf  °/  fommon  PIafter>  one  pound  ; of  gum  ammoniac, 
ft  rained,  half  a pound.  Melt  them  together,  and,  when 
cooling,  add  eight  ounces  of  quick-filver,  previoufly  extin- 
guilhed  by  triture,  with  three  ounces  of  hog’s  lard 

Y y 
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This  plafter  is  recommended  in  pains  of  the  limbs  arifing 
from  a venereal  caufe.  Indurations  of  the  glands,  and  other 
violent  tumours,  aie  likewife  found  fometimes  to  yield  to  it. 


Stomach  Plajier. 

Take  of  gum  plafter,  half  a pound  ; camphorated  oil,  an 
ounce,  and  a half  ; black  pepper,  or  capficum,  where  it  can 
be  had,  one  ounce.  Melt  the  plafter,  and  mix  with  it  the 
oil ; then  fprinkle  in  the  pepper,  previoufty  reduced  to  a fine 
powder. 

An  ounce  or  two  of  this  plafter,  fpread  upon  foft  leather, 
and  applied  to  the  region  of  the  ftomach,  will  be  of  fervice 
in  flatulencies  arifing  from  hyfteric  and  hypochondriac  af- 
fedlions.  A little  of  the  exprefled  oil  of  mace,  or  a few 
drops  of  the  efl'ential  oil  of  mint,  may  be  rubbed  upon  it  be- 
fore it  is  applied. 

This  may  fupply  the  place  of  the  Antibyjleric  Plajier. 

Warm  Plajier. 

Take  of  gum  plafter,  one  ounce  ; bliftering  plafter,  two 
drachms.  Melt  them  together  over  a gentle  fire. 

This  plafter  is  ufeful  in  the  fciatica  and  other  fixed  pains 
of  the  rheumatic  kind  : it  ought,  however,  to  be  worn  for 
fome  time,  and  to  be  renewed,  at  leaft  once  a- week.  If 
this  is  found  to  blifter  the  part,  which  is  fometimes  the  cafe, 
it  muft  be  made  with  a fmaller  proportion  of  the  bliftering 

plafter. 


Wax  Plajier. 

Take  of 'yellow  wax,  one  pound;  white  refin,  half  a 
pound  ; mutton  fuet,  three  quarters  of  a pound.  Melt  them 

“phis  is  generally  ufed  inftead  of  the  Melilot  Plajier.  It 
is  a proper  application  after  Millers,  and  in  other  cales  where 
a gentle  digeftive  is  neceflary. 

POWDERS. 

r-r^HIS  is  one  of  the  mod  Ample  forms  in  which  medicine 
T can  be  adminiftered.  Many  medicinal  fubftancM, 
however,  cannot  be  reduced  into  powder,  and  others  are  to 
difagreeable  to  be  taken  in  this  form.  ^ 
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I he  lighter  powders  may  be  mixed  in  any  a.greeable  thin 
liquor,  as  tea  or--water-  grueh  The  more  ponderous  will  re- 
quire a more  confident  vehicle,  as  fyrup,  conferve,  jelly,  or 
honey. 

Gums,  and  other  fubftances  which  are  difficult  to  powder, 
ftrould  be  pounded  along  with  the  drier  ones;  but  thofe  which 
are _ too  dry,  efpecially  aromatics,  ought  to  be  fprinkled  during 
their  pulverization  with  a few  drops  of  any  proper  water.  ° 
. Aromatic  powders  are  to  be  prepared  only  in  fmall  quan- 
tities at  a time,  and  kept  in  glals  veflels  clofely  flopped.  In- 
deed, no  powders  ought  to  be  expofed  to  the  air  or  kept 
too  long,  otherwife  their  virtues  will  be  in  great  meafure 
deftroyed. 

Aftringent  Powder. 

Take  of  alum  and  J’tpan  earth,  each  two  drachms.  Pound 
them  together,  and  divide  the  whole  into  ten  or  twelve 
dofes. 

In  an  immoderate  flow  of  the' menfcs,  and  other  haemor- 
rhages, one' of  thefe  powders  may  be  taken  every  hour  or 
every  half-hour*  if  the  difcharge  be  violent. 


Powder  of  Bole . 

Take  of  bole  armenic,  or  French  bole,  two  ounces  ; cin- 
namon, one  ounce;  tormentil  root  and  gum  arabic,  of  each 
fix  drachms  ; long  pepper,  one  drachm.  Let  all  thefe  in- 
gredients be  reduced  into  a powder. 

This  warm,  glutinous  aftringent  powder,  is  given  in 
fluxes,  and  other  diforders  where  medicines  of  that  clafs  are 
neceflary,  in  the  dofe  of  a fcruple,  or  half  a drachm. 

If  a drachm  of  opium  be  added,  it  will  make  the  Powder  of 
tide  with  Opium,  which  is  a medicine  of  confiderable  effi- 
cacy. Ir  may  be  taken  in  the  fame  quantity  as  the  former, 
c>ut  iiot  above  twice  or  thrice  a-day. 

Carminative  Powder. 

Take  of  coriander-feed,  half  an  ounce  ; ginger,  one 

fnd'a  half""  R T ’ ^ a.drachm’  f“g*r,  a^drachm 
and  a half.  Reduce  them  into  powder  for  twelve  dofes. 

I nis  powder  -s  employed  for  expelling  flatulencies  arifin? 
from  lndigeftion,  particularly  thofe  to  which  byfteric  and 
hypochondriac  perfons  are  fo  liable.  It  may  l.kewife  be 
given  , n fmall  quantities  to  children  in  their  food,  when 
troubled  with  gripes.  * 
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Diuretic  Powder. 

Take  of  gum  arabic  four  ounces;  purified  nitre,  one 
ounce.  Pound  them  together,  and  divide  the  whole  into 

twenty-four  dofes. 

During  the  firft  Aage  of  the  venereal  difeafe,  one  of  thefe 
cooling  powders  may  betaken  three  times  a-day,  with  con- 
fiderable  advantage. 


Aromatic  Opening  Powder. 

Take  of  the  beft  Turkey  rhubarb,  cinnamon,  and  fine 
fugar,  each  two  drachms.  Let  the  ingredients  be  pounded, 
and  afterwards  mixed  well  together. 

When  flatulency  is  accompanied  with  coftivenefs,  a tea- 
fpoonful  of  this  powder  may  be  taken  once  or  twice  a-day, 
according  to  circumftances. 

Saline  Laxative  Powder. 

Take  of  foluble  tartar,  and  cream  of  tartar,  each  one 
drachm  ; purified  nitre,  half  a drachm.  Make  them  into  a 

P In  fevers,  and  other  inflammatory  diforders,  where  it  is 
neceflary  to  keep  the  body  gently  open,  one  of  thefe  cool- 
ing laxative  powders  may  be  taken,  in  a little  gtuel,  and  re- 
peated occafionally. 

Steel  Powder. 

Take  filings  of  fteel,  and  loaf- fugar,  of  each  two  ounces; 
linger,  two  drachms.  Pound  them  together. 

° In  obAruflions  of  the  menfes , and  othei  cafes  wher 
is  proper,  a tea-fpoonful  of  this  powder  may  be  taken  twice 
a-day,  and  walhed  down  with  a little  wine  or  wa.er. 

Sudorific  Powder. 

Take  purified  nitre  and  vitriolated  tartar,  of  each  half  an 
ounce  ; opium  and  ipecacuanha,  of  each  one  drachm.  • 
the  ingredients,  and  reduce  them  to  a fine  powder  ; 

Thfs  is  generally  known  by  the  name  of  Dover  sVowio- 
It  is  a powerful  fudorific.  In  obdurate  rheumatics,  and 
other  cafes  where  it  is  nccelTary  to  excite  a copiou  fweat, 
this  powder  may  be  adminiftered  in  the  dofe  or  a fciupl 
half  a°drachm.  ^ome  patients  will  require  two  t-uples. 
ought  to  be  accompanied  with  the  plentiic.  - ^ 

warm  diluting  liquor. 
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Worm-powders. 

Take  of  tin  reduced  into  a fine  powder,  an  ounce; 
ALthiops  mineral,  two  drachms.  Mix  them  well  together, 
and  divide  the  whole  into  fix  dofes. 

One  of  thefe  powders  may  be  taken  in  a little  fyrup,  ho- 
ney, or  treacle,  twice  a-day.  After  they  have  been  all  ufed, 
the  following  anthelmintic  purge  may  be  proper. 

Purging  JVorm-powder. 

Take  of  powdered  rhubarb,  a fcruple;  fcammony  and  ca- 
lomel, of  each  five  grains.  Rub  them  together  in  a mortar 
for  one  dofe. 

For  children  the  above  dofes  mull  be  lefiened  according 
to  their  age. 

If  the  powder  of  tin  be  given  alone,  its  dofe  may  be  con- 
fiderably  increafed.  The  late  Dr.  Alfton  gave  it  to  the 
amount  of  two  ounces  in  three  days,  and  fays,  when  thus 
adminiftered,  that  it  proved  an  egregious  anthelmintic.  He 
purged  his  patients  both  before  they  took  the  powder  and  af- 
terwards. 

Powder  for  the  Tape -worm. 

Early  in  the  morning  the  patient  is  to  take  in  any  liquid, 
two  or  three  drachms,  according  to  his  age  and  confiitu- 
tion,  of  the  root  of  the  male  fern  reduced  into  a fine  pow- 
der. About  two  hours  afterwards,  he  is  to  take  of  calomel 
and  refin  of  fcammony,  each  ten  grains  ; gum  gamboge, 
fix  grains.  Thefe  ingredients  mult  be  finely  powdered  and 
given  in  a little  fyrup,  honey,  treacle,  or  any  thing  that  is 
molt  agreeable  to  the  patient.  He  is  then  to  walk  gently 
about,  now  and  then  drinking  a difh  of  weak  green  tea,  till 
the  worm  is  palled.  If  the  powde,r  of  the  fern  produces 
naufea,  or  ficknefs,  it  may  be  removed  by  fucking  the  juice 
of  an  orange  or  lemon. 

This  medicine,  which  had  been  long  kept  a fecret  abroad 
for  the  cureol  the  tape-worm,  was  fome  time  ago  purchafed 
by  the  French  King,  and  made  public  for  the  benefit  of  man- 
kind. Not  having  had  an  opportunity  of  trying  it,  I can 
fay  nothing  from  experience  concerning  its  efficacy.  It 
feems,  however,  from  its  ingredients,  to  be  an  active  medi- 
cine, and  ought  to  be  taken  with  care.  The  dole  here  pre- 
ferred is  fufficient  for  the  llrongeft  patient ; it  mull,  there- 
fore, be  reduced  according  to  the  age  and  conlfitution. 
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SYRUPS. 

CYru^s  were  fome  time  ago  looked  upon  as  medicines  of 
confiderable  value.  They  are  at  prefent,  however,  re- 
garded chiefly  as  vehicles  for  medicines  of  greater  efficacy, 
and  are  ufed  for  fweetening  draughts,  juleps,  or  mixtures  ; 
and  for  reducing  the  lighter  powders  into  bolufes,  pills,  and 
electuaries.  As  all  thefe  purpofes  may  be  anfwered  by  the 
Ample  fyrup  alone,  there  is  little  occafion  for  any  other  j 
efpecially  as  they  are  feldom  found  but  in  a ftate  of  ferment- 
ation ; and  as  the  dofeof  any  medicine  given  in  this  form 
is  very  uncertain.  Perfons  who  ferve  the  public  mull  keep 
whatever  their  cuftomers  call  for ; but  to  the  private  prac- 
titioner nine-tenths  of  the  fyrups  ufually  kept  in  the  (hops 
are  unneceflary. 

Simple  Syrup 

Is  made  by  diflolving  in  water,  either  with  or  without 
heat,  about  double  its  weight  of  line  fugar. 

If  twenty- five  drops  of  laudanum  be  added  to  an  ounce 
of  the  fimple  fyrup,  it  will  fupply  the  place  of  diacodium, 
or  the  fyrrup  of  poppies,  and  will  be  found  a more  fafe  and 
certain  medicine. 

The  lubricating  virtues  of  the  fyrup  of  marfhmallows  may 
likewife  be  fupplied,  by  adding  to  the  common  fyrup  a fuf- 
ficient  quantity  of  mucilage  of  gum  arabic, 

Thole  who  chufe  to  preferve  the  juice  of  lemons  in  form 
of  fyrup,  may  difiblve  in  it,  by  the  heat  of  a warm  bath, 
nearly  double  its  weight  of  fine  fugar.  The  juice  ought  to 
be  previoufly  {brained,  and  fuffered  to  ftand  till  it  fettles, 
The  fyrup  of  ginger  is  fometimes  of  ufe  as  a warm  vehicle 
for  giving  medicine  to  perfons  affliCted  with  flatulency.  It 
may  be  made  by  infufing  two  ounces  of  bruifed  ginger  in  two 
pints  of  boiling  water  for  twenty-four  hours.  After  the 
liquor  has  been  ftrained,  and  has  flood  to  fettle  for  fome 
time,  it  may  be  poured  off,  and  a little  more  than  double 
its  weight  of  fine  powdered  fugar  diffolved  in  it, 

TINCTURES,  ELIXIRS;  LV. 

REctifiep  fpirit  is  the  dired  menfiruum  of  the  refins 
and  cfiential  oils  of  vegetables,  and  totally  extracts  thefe 
atflive  principles  from  fundry  fubftances,  which  yields  them 
to  water?  ffithcr  not  at  all,  or  only  in  part, 
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It  diffolves  likewife  thofe  parts  of  animal  fubftances  in 
which  their  peculiar  fmells  and  taftes  refide.  Hence  the 
tindfures  prepared  with  redlified  fpirits  form  an  ufeful  and 
elegant  clafs  of  medicines,  poffefling  many  of  the  moll  ef- 
fential  virtues  of  fimples,  without  being  clogged  with  their 
inert  or  ufelefs  parts. 

Water,  however,  being  the  proper  menftruum  of  the 
gummy,  faline,  and  faccharine  parts  df  medicinal  fubftances, 
it  will  be  necefTary,  in  the  preparation  of  feveral  tinclures, 
to  make  ufe  of  a weak  fpirit,  or  a compoiition  of  rectified 
fpirit  and  water. 

Aromatic  Tindlure. 

Infufe  two  ounces  of  Jamaica  pepper  in  two  pints  of 
brandy,  without  heat,  for  a few  days  ; then  {train  off  the 
tindlure. 

This  fimple  tindlure  will  fufficiently  anfvverall  the  inten- 
tions of  the  more  coftly  preparations  of  this  kind.  It  is 
rather  too  hot  to  be  taken  by  kfelf ; but  is  very  proper  for 
mixing  with  fuch  medicines  as  might  otherwife  prove  too 
cold  for  the  ftomach. 

Compound  Tindlure  of  the  Bark. 

Take  of  Peruvian  bark,  two  ounces;  Seville  orange-peel 
and  cinnamon,  of  each  half  an  ounce.  Let  the  bark  be 
powdered,  and  the  other  ingredients  bruifed  ; then  infufe 
the  whole  in  a pint  and  a half  of  brandy,  for  five  or  fix  days, 
in  a clofe  veffel  ; afterwards  ftrain  off  the  tincture. 

This  tindfure  is  not  only  beneficial  in  intermitting  fevers, 
but  alfo  in  the  flow,  nervous,  and  putrid  kinds,  efpecially 
towards  their  decline. 

The  dofe  is  from  one  drachm  to  three  or  four,  every  fifth 
or  ftxth  hour.  It  may  be  given  in  any  fuitable  liquor,  and 
occafionally  fharpened  with  a few  drops  of  the  fpirit  of 
vitriol. 

Volatile  Foetid  Tindture. 

Infufe  two  ounces  of  afafeetida  in  one  pint  of  volatile 
aromatic  fpirit,  for  eight  days,  in  a clofe  battle,  frequently 
fhakingit;  then  ftrain  the  tindture. 

This  medicine  is  beneficial  in  hyfteric  diforders,  efpecially 
when  attended  with  lownefs  of  fpirits,  and  faintings.  A 
tea-lpoontul  of  it  may  be  taken  in  a glafs  of  wine,  or  a cup 
of  penny- royal  tea. 
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Volatile  T injure,  of  Gum  Guaiacum. 

Take  of  gum  guaiacum,  four  ounces;  volatile  aromatic 
fpirit,  a pint.  Infufe  without  heat,  in  a vefTel  well  flopped, 
for  a few  days  ; then  ftrain  off  the  tindlure*. 

In  rheumatic  complaints,  a tea-fpoonful  of  this  tindlure 
may  betaken  in  a cup  of  the  infufion  of  water- trefoil,  twice 
or  thrice  a-  day. 

finVure  of  Black  Hellebore. 

Infufe  two  ounces  of  the  roots  of  black  hellebore,  bruifed, 
iri  a pint  of  proof  fpirit,  for  feven  or  eight  days ; then  filter 
the  tincture  through  paper.  A fcruple  of  cochineal  may  be 
infufed  along  with  the  roots,  to  give  the  tindfure  a colour. 

In  obflrudions  of  the  ?nenfes,  a tea-fpoonful  of  this  tinc- 
ture may  be  taken  in  a cup  of  camomile  or  penny-royal  tea 
twice  a-day. 


AJh  ingent  TinVure. 

Digeft  two  ounces  of  gum  kino,  in  a pint  and  a half  of 
brandy,  for  eight  days  ; afterwards  ftrain  it  for  ufe. 

This  tin&ure,  though  not  generally  known,  is  a good 
aftringent  medicine.  With  this  view,  an  ounce,  or  more, 
of  it  may  be  taken  three  or  four  times  a-day. 

Tmdlure  of  Myrrh  and  Aloes. 

Take  of  gum  myrrh  an  ounce  and  a half;  hepatic  aloes, 
one  ounce.  “ Let  them  be  reduced  to  a powder,  and  infufed 
in  two  pints  of  redlified  fpirits,  for  fix  days,  in  a gent  e 

heat;  then  ftrain  the,  tmdlure.  - , , 

This  is  principally  ufed  by  furgeons  for  cleanfing  mul 
ulcers,  and  reftraining  the  progrefs  of  gangrenes.  It  is  aflo, 
by  feme,  recommended  as  a proper  application  to  green 

wounds. 

<T in  Vitro  of  Opium,  or  Liquid  Laudanum, 

Take  of  crude  opium,  two  ounces  ; fpirituous  aromatic 
water,  and  mountain  wine,  of  each  ten  ounce  . 
the  opium,  fliced,  in  the  wine,  with  a gentle  heat,  fre- 
quently ftirring  it  ; afterwards  add  the  fpirit,  and  rain 

{he  tin&ure. 

* A very  good  tinftore  ofguaiao.hr,  for  doraeflioWe,  ~y  be 
made  by  infufing  two  or  three  ounces  of  the  gun  ‘ 
rum  or  brandy.  As 
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As  twenty-five  drops  of  this  tin&ure  contain  about  a 
grain  of  opium,  the  common  dofe  may  be  from  twenty  to 
thirty  drops. 

Sacred  TinSlure,  or  Tin  Shire  of  Hiera  Picra. 

Take  of  fuccotorine  aloes  in  powder,  one  ounce  ; Virgi- 
nian fnake-root  and  ginger,  of  each  two  drachms.  Infufe 
in  a pint  of  mountain  wine,  and  half  a pint  of  brandy,  for 
a week,  frequently  fhaking  the  bottle,  then  ftrain  off  the 
tindure. 

This  is  a fafe  and  ufeful  purge  for  perfons  of  a languid  and 
phlegmatic  habit;  but  is  thought  to  have  better  effe&s, 
taken  in  fmall  dofes  as  a laxative. 

The  dofe,  as  a purge,  is  from  one  to  two  ounces. 

Compound  T inSlur  e of  Senna. 

Take  of  fenna,  one  ounce:  jalap,  coriander  feeds,  and 
cream  of  tartar,  of  each  half  an  ounce.  Infufe  them  in  a 
pint  and  a half  of  French  brandy  for  a week;  then  ftrain 
the  tincfture,  and  add  to  it  four  ounces  of  fine  lugar. 

This  is  an  agreeable  purge,  and  anfwers  all  the  purpofes 
of  the  Elixir  Salutis , and  of  Daffy's  Elixir. 

The  dofe  is  from  one  to  two  or  three  ounces. 

Tin  Slur  e of  Spaniff  Flies. 

Take  of  Spanifh  flies,  reduced  to  a fine  powder,  two 
ounces;  fpirit  of  wine,  one  pint.  Infufe  for  two  or  three 
days;  then  ftrain  oft  the  tindture. 

This  is  intended  as  an  acrid  ftimulant  for  external  ufe. 
Parts  affedled  with  the  palfy  or  chronic  rheumatifm  may  be 
frequently  rubbed  with  it. 

TinSlure  of  the  Balfam  of  Tolu. 

Take  of  the  balfam  of  Tolu,  an  ounce  and  a half  ; rec- 
tified fpirit  of  wine,  a pint.  Infufe  in  a gentle  heat  until 
the  balfam  is  diflolved  ; then  ftrain  the  tinfture. 

This  tinfture  poftefles  all  the  virtues  of  the  balfam.  In 
coughs,  and  other  complaints  of  the  breaft,  a tea-fpoonful 
or  two  of  it  may  be  taken  in  a bit  of  loaf-fugar.  But  the 
bcft  way  of  ufing  it  is  in  fyrup.  An  ounce  of  the  tincture, 
properly  mixed  with  two  pounds  of  fimple  fyrup,  will  make 
what  is  commonly  called  the  Balfamic  Syrup . 
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Tinblure  of  Rhubarb. 

Take  of  rhubarb,  two  ounces  and  a half;  Ic/Tt-r  carda- 
mon feeds,  half  an  ounce;  brandy,  two  pints.  Digeft  for 
a week,  and  ftrain  the  tindfure. 

Thofe  who  chufe  to  have  a vinous  tin&ure  of  rhubarb 
may  infufe  the  above  ingredients  in  a bottle  of  Lifbon  wine, 
adding  to  it  about  two  ounces  of  proof  fpirits. 

If  half  an  ounce  of  gentian  root,  and  a drachm  of  Virgi- 
nian fnake-root  be  added  to  the  above  ingredients,  it  will 
make  the  bitter  tinflure  of  rhubarb. 

All  thefe  tinctures  are  defigned  as  ftomachics  and  corro- 
borants as  well  as  purgatives.  In  weaknefs  of  the  ftomach, 
indigeftion,  laxity  of  the  inteftines,  fluxes,  cholicky  and  fuch 
like  complaints,  they  are  frequently  of  great  fervice.  The 
dofe  is  from  half  a fpoonful  to  three  or  four  fpoonfuls  or 
more,  according  to  the  circumftances  of  the  patient,  and 
the  purpofes  it  is  intended  to  anfwer. 

Paregoric  Elixir. 

Take  of  flowers  of  benzoin,  half  an  ounce  ; opium,  two 
drachms.  Infufe  in  one  pound  of  the  volatile  aromatic 
fpirit,  for  four  or  five  days,  frequently  fhaking  the  bottle  ; 
afterwards  {train  the  elixir. 

This  is  an  agreeable  and  fafe  way  of  adminifterin|  opium. 
It  eafes  pain,  allays  tickling  coughs,  relieves  difficult  breath- 
ing, and  is  ufeful  in  many  diforders  of  children,  particularly 
the  hooping  cough. 

The  dofe  to  an  adult  is  from  fifty  to  a hundred  drops. 

Sacred  Elixir. 

Take  of  rhubarb  cut  1'mall,  ten  drachms  ; fuccotorine 
aloes,  in  powder,  fix  drachms  ; Idler  cardamom  feeds,  half 
an  ounce  ; French  brandy,  two  pints.  Infufe  for  two  or 
th  ree  days,  and  then  ftrain  the  elixir. 

This  ufeful  ftomachic  purge  may  be  taken  from  one  ounce 
to  an  ounce  and  a half. 

Stomachic  Elixir. 

Take  of  gentian  root,  two  ounces  ; Curaflao  oranges, 
one  ounce  ; Virginian  fnake-root,  half  an  ounce.  Let  tie 
ingredients  be  bruifed,  and  infufed  for  three  or  four  days  m 
two  pints  of  French  brandy  ; afterwards  ftrain  out  the  elixir. 
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This  is  an  excellent  ftomach  bitter.  In  flatulencies,  in- 
digeftion,  want  of  appetite,  and  fuch  like  complaints,  a 
fmall  glafs  of  it  may  be  taken  twice  a-day.  It  likewife  re- 
lieves the  gout  in  the  Itomach,  when  taken  in  a large  dofe. 

Acid  Elixir  of  Vitriol. 

Take  of  the  aromatic  tinflure,  one  pint;  oil  of  vitriol, 
three  ounces.  Mix  them  gradually,  and  after  the  faeces 
have  fubfided,  filter  the  elixir  through  paper,  in  a glafs 
funnel. 

This  is  one  of  the  beft  medicines  which  I know  for  hyfte- 
ric  and  hypochondriac  patients,  afflicled  with  flatulencies 
arifing  from  relaxation  or  debility  of  the  ftomach  and  in- 
teflines.  It  will  fucceed  where  the  moil  celebrated  ftoma- 
chic  bitters  have  no  effedl.  The  dofe  is  from  ten  to  forty 
drops,  in  a glafs  of  wine  or  water,  or  a cup  of  any  bitter  in- 
fufion,  twice  or  thrice  a-day.  It  fhould  be  taken  when  the 
Itomach  is  moft  empty. 

\ 

Camphorated  Spirit  of  Wine. 

Diflolve  an  ounce  of  camphor  in  a pint  of  rectified 
fpirits. 

1 his  folution  is  chiefly  employed  as  an  embrocation  in 
bruifes,  pallies,  the  chronic  rheumatifm,  and  for  preventing 
gangrenes. 

The  above  quantity  of  camphor,  difiolved  in  half  a pound 
of  the  volatile  aromatic  fpirit,  makes  Ward's  Effence. 

Spirit  of  Minder er us . 

Take  of  volatile  fal  ammoniac,  any  quantity.  Pour  on  it 
gradually  diftilled  vinegar,  till  the  effervefcence  ceafes. 

1 his  medicine  is  uleful  in  promoting  a difcharge  both  by 
the  flcin  and  urinary  paflage,  It  is  alfo  a good  external  ap- 
plication in  ftrains  and  bruifes. 

W^hen  intended  to  raife  a fweat,  half  an  ounce  of  it  in  a 
cup  of  warm  gruel  may  be  given  to  the  patient  in  bed  every 
hour  till  it  has  the  defired  eftedb. 

VINEGARS. 

~\j  ^NEGAR  is  an  acid  produced  from  vinous  liquors  by 

. a 'ccon^  fomentation.  It  is  an  ufeful  medicine  both 
in  inflammatory  and  putrid  diforders.  Its  effedbs  are,  to 

cool 
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cool  the  blood,  quench  third-,  countera#  a tendency  to  pu- 
trefa&ion,  and  allay  inordinate  motions  of  the  fyftem.  It 
likewife  promotes  the  natural  fecretions,  and  in  fome  cafes 
excites  a copious  fweat,  where  the  warm  medicines,  called 
alexipharmic,  tend  rather  to  prevent  that  falutary  eva- 
cuation. 

\Veaknefs,  faintifigs,  vomitings,  and  other  hyfteric  affec- 
tions, are  often  relieved  by  vinegar  applied  to  the  mouth  and 
nofe,  or  received  into  the  ftomach.  It  is  of  excellent  ufe 
alfo  in  correcting  many  poifonous  fubftances,  when  taken 
into  the  ftomach ; and  in  promoting  their  expulfion,  by  the 
different  emunCtories,  when  received  into  the  blood. 

Vinegar  is  not  only  an  ufeful  medicine,  but  ferves  like- 
wife  to  extra#,  in  tolerable  perfection,  the  virtues  of  feveral 
other  medicinal  fubftances.  Moftof  the  odoriferous  flowers 
impart  to  it  their  fragrance,  together  with  a beautiful  purplifli 
or  red  colour.  It  alfo  affifts  or  coincides  with  the  intention 
of  fquills,  garlic,  gum  ammoniac,  and  feveral  other  valuable 
medicines. 

Thefe  effeCls,  however,  are  not  to  be  expeded  from  every 
thing  that  is  fold  under  the  name  of  vinegar,  but  from  fuch 
as  is  found  and  well  prepared. 

The  beft  vinegars  are  thofe  prepared  from  French  wines. 

It  is  neceflary  for  fome  purpofes  that  the  vinegar  be  dif- 
tilled  ; but  as  this  operation  requires  a particular  chemical 
apparatus,  we  ftiall  not  infert  it. 

Vinegar  of  Litharge. 

Take  of  litharge,  half  a pound  ; ftrong  vinegar,  two 
pints.  Infufe  them  together  in  a moderate  heat  for  three 
days,  frequently  fhaking  the  veffel  j then  filter  the  liquor  for 
ufe. 

This  medicine  is  little  ufed,  from  a general  notion  of  its 
being  dangerous.  There  is  reafon,  however,  to  believe,  that 
the  preparations  of  lead  with  vinegar  are  poffeffed  of  fome 
valuable  properties,  and  that  they  may  be  ufed  in  many  cafes 
with  fafety  and  fuccefs. 

A preparation  of  a fimilar  nature  with  the  above  has  of  late 
been  extolled  by  Goulard,  a French  furgeon,  as  a fafe  and 
extenfively  ufeful  medicine,  which  he  calls  the  Extract  of  Sa- 
turn, and  orders  to  be  made  in  the  following  manner  : 

Take  of  litharge,  one  pound  ; vinegar  made  of  trench 

wine,  two  pints.  Put  them  together  into  a glazed  earthen 

pipkin, 
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pipkin,  and  let  them  boil,  or  rather  fimmer,  for  an  hour, 
or  an  hour  and  a quarter,  taking  care  to  ftir  them  all  the 
while  with  a wooden  fpatula.  After  the  whole  has  flood  to 
fettle,  pour  off  the  liquor  which  is  upon  the  top  into  bp.ttles 
for  ufe. 

With  this  extra#  Goulard  makes  his  v e get  o- mineral  wa- 
ter *,  which  he  recommends  in  a great  variety  of  external 
diforders,  as  inflammations,  burns,  bruifes,  fprains,  ulcers, 
&c. 

He  likewife  prepares  with  it  a number  of  other  forms  of 
medicine,  as  poultices,  plafters,  ointments,  powders,  &c. 

Vinegar  of  Rofes. 

Take  of  red  rofes,  half  a pound  ; ffrong  vinegar,  half  a 
gallon.  Int'ufe  in  a clofe  veffel  for  feveral  weeks,  in  a 
gentle  heat;  and  then  flrain  off  the  liquor. 

This  is  principally  ufed  as  an  embrocation  for  head-achs, 
&c. 

Vinegar  of  Squills. 

Take  of  dried  fquills,  two  ounces;  diftilled  vinegar,  two 
pints.  Infufe  for  ten  days  or  a fortnight  in  a gentle  degree 
of  heat,  afterwards  flrain  ofF  the  liquor,  and  add  to  it  about 
a twelfth  part  its  quantity  of  proof  fpirits. 

This  medicine  has  good  efte#s  in  diforders  of  the  bread, 
occafioned  by  a load  of  vifcid  phlegm.  It  is  alfo  of  ufe  in 
hydropic  cafes  for  promoting  a difcharge  of  urine. 

The  dofe  is  from  two  drachms  to  two  ounces,  according 
to  the  intention  for  which  it  is  given.  When  intended  to 
a#  as  a vomit,  the  dofe  ought  to  be  large.  In  other  cafes,  it 
muft  not  only  be  exhibited  in  fmall  dofes,  but  alfo  mixed  with 
cinnamon  water,  or  fome  other  agreeable  aromatic  liquor,  ‘ 
to  prevent  the  naufea  it  might  otherwife  occafion. 

WATERS  BY  INFUSION,  &V. 

Lime  Water. 

DOUR  two  gallons  of  water  gradually  upon  a pound  of 
1 frefli  burnt  quicklime  ; and  "when  the  ebullition  ceafes, 
ftir  them  well  together  ; then  fuffer  the  whole  to  Hand  at 
reft,  that  the  lime  may  fettle,  and  afterwards  filter  the  li- 
quor through  paper,  which  is  to  be  kept  in  veffels  clofe]  y 
ftopt. 

* See  Colljriitm  of  Lead. 
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The  lime-water  from  calcined  oyfler-fhells,  is  prepared 
in  the  fame  manner. 

Lime-water  is  principally  ufed  for  the  gravel  ; in  which 
cafe,  from  a pint  to  two  or  more  of  it  may  be  drunk  daily,) 
Externally  it  is  ufed  for  wafhing  foul  ulcers,  and  removing 
the  itch,  and  other  difeafes  of  the  fkin. 

Compound  Lime  Water. 

Take  fhavings  of  guaiacum  wood,  half  a pound  ; liquo- 
rice root,  one  ounce  j faffafras  bark,  half  an  ounce  5 cori- 
ander feeds,  three  drachms  ; fimple  lime-water,  fix  pints. 

Infufe  without  heat  for  two  days,  and  then  ftrain  off  the 
liquor. 

In  the  fame  manner  may  lime*water  be  impregnated  with 
the  virtues  of  other  vegetable  fubflances.  Such  impregnation 
not  only- renders  the  water  more  agreeable  to  the  palate,  but 
alfo  a more  efficacious  medicine,  efpecially  in  cutaneous  di(- 
orders,  and  foulnefs  of  the  blood  and  juices, 

It  may  be  taken  in  the  fame  quantity  as  the  fimple  water, 

Sublimate  Water. 

Diffolve  eight  grains  of  the  corrofive  fublimate  in  a pint 
of  cinnamon  water. 

If  a ftronger  folution  be  wanted,  a double  or  triple  quantity 
of  fublimate  may  be  ufed. 

The  principal  intention  of  this  is  to  cleanfe  foul  ulcers, 
and  confume  proud  flefh. 

4 

Styptic  Water. 

Take  of  blue  vitriol  and  alum,  each  an  ounce  and  a half} 
water,  one  pint.  Boil  them  until'  the  falts  are  diffolved, 
then  filter  the  liquor,  and  add  to  it  a drachm  of  the  oil  o 

T his  water  is  ufed  for  flopping  a bleeding  at  the  nofe,  and 
Other  hemorrhages  ; for  which  purpofe  cloths  or  doffils  dipt 
in  it  muff  be  applied  to  the  part. 


L ar  Water. 

Pour  a gallon  of  water  on  two  pounds  of  Norway  tar, 
and  ft i r them  ftrongly  together  with  a wooden  1 rod  . ai * 
they  have  flood  to  fettle  for  two  days,  pour  off  the  water 

ufe. 
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Though  tar-water  falls  greatly  fhort  of  the  character 
which  has  been  given  of  it,  yet  it  poffefles  fome  medicinal 
virtues.  It  fenfibly  raifes  the  pulfe,  increafes  the  fecretions, 
and  fometimes  opens  the  body,  or  occafions  vomiting. 

A pint  of  it  may  be  drank  daily,  or  more,  if  the  ftomach 
can  bear  it.  It  is  generally  ordered  to  be  taken  on  an  empty 
ftomach,  viz.  four  ounces  morning  and  evening,  and  the 
fame  quantity  about  two  hours  after  breakfaff  and  dinner. 

SIMPLE  DISTILLED  WATERS. 

A Great  numb:r  of  diftilled  waters  were  formerly  kept 
^ in  the  (hops,  and  are  ftill  retained  in  fome  Difpehfa- 
tories.  But  we  confider  them  chiefly  in  the  light  of  grateful 
diluents,  fuitable  vehicles  for  medicines  of  greater  efficacy, 
or  for  rendering  difguftful  ones  more  agreeable  to  the  palate 
and  ffomach.  We  fin  11  therefore  infert  only  a few  of  thofe 
which  are  beff  adapted  to  thefe  intentions. 

The  management  of  a ftill  being  now  generally  under- 
flood,  it  is  needlefs  to  fpend  time  in  giving  directions  for  that 
purpofe. 

Cinnamon  Water. 

Steep  one  pound  of  cinnamon  bark,  bruifed,  in  a gallon 
and  a half  of  water,  and  one  pint  of  brandy,  for  two  days  ; 
and  then  diflil  off  one  gallon. 

This  is  an  agreeable  aromatic  water,  poffeffing  in  a hi^h 
degree  the  fragrance  and  cordial  virtues  of  the  fpfce. 

Pennyroyal  Water. 

Take  of  pennyroyal  leaves,  dried,  a pound  and  a half; 
water,  from  a gallon  and  a half  to  two  gallons.  Draw  off 
by  diflillation  one  gallon. 

This  water  poffeffes,  in  a confiderable  degree,  the  fmell, 
tafte,  and  virtues  of  the  plant,  it  is  given  in  mixtures  and 
juleps  to  hyfteric  patients. 

An  infufion  of  the  herb  in  boiling  water  anfwers  nearly 
the  fame  purpofes.  • . 1 

Peppermint  Water. 

T his  is  made  in  the  lame  manner  as  the  preceding. 

Spearmint  Water. 

This  may  alfo  be  prepared  in  the  fame  way  as  the  penny- 
royal water.  J 


Both 
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Both  thefe  are  ufeful  ftomachic  waters,  and  will  fometimes 
relieve  vomiting,  efpecially  when  it  proceeds  from  indigeftion, 
or  cold  vifcid  phlegm.  They  are  likewife  ufeful  in  fome 
colicky  complaints,  the  gout  in  the  ftomach,&c.  particularly 
the  peppermint  water. 

An  infufion  of  the  frefti  plant  is  frequently  found  to  have 
the  fame  effects  as  the  diftilled  water. 

Roje  Water. 

Take  of  rofes  frefh  gathered,  fix  pounds  \ water,  two 
gallons.  Diftil  ofF  one  gallon. 

This  water  is  principally  valued  on  account  of  its  fine 
flavour. 

Jamaica  Pepper  Water. 

Take  of  Jamaica  pepper,  half  a pound  -3  water,  a gallon 
and  a half.  Diftil  off  one  gallon.  » 

This  is  a very  elegant  diftilled  water,  and  may  in  moft: 
cafes  fupply  the  place  of  the  more  coftly  fpice  waters. 

SPIRITUOUS  DISTILLED  WATERS. 

' Spirituous  Cinnamon  Water. 

TAKE  of  cinnamon  bark,  one  pound  ; proof  fpirit,  and 
common  water,  of  each  one  gallon.  Steep  the  cinnamon 
in  the  liquor  for  two  days  ; then  diftil  off  one  gallon. 

Spirituous  Jamaica  Pepper  Water . 

T ake  of  Jamaica  pepper,  half  a pound  ; proof  fpirit,  three 
gallons  ; water,  two  gallons.  Diftil  off  three  gallons. 

This  is  a fufficiently  agreeable  cordial,  and  may  fupply  the 
placeofthe  Aromatic  Water. 

WHEY  S. 

Alum  Whey. 

I>OIL  two  drachms  of  powdered  alum  inapint  of  milk  till 
> it  is  curdled  ; then  (train  out  the  whey. 

This  whey  is  beneficial  in  an  immoderate  flow  of  the 
menfes,  and  in  a diabetes,  or  excefiive  difcharge  ot  urine. 

Xhe  dofe  is  two,  three,  or  four  ounces,  according  as  the 
ftomach  will  bear  it,  three  times  a-day.  If  it  ftiould  occa- 
fion  vomiting,  it  may  be  diluted. 
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Mufiard  Whey. 

Take  milk  and  water,  of  each  a pint;  bruifed  muftard- 
feed,  an  ounce  and  a half.  Boil  them  together  till  the  curd 
is  perfectly  feparated ; afterwards  {train  the  whey  through  a 
cloth. 

This  is  the  moft  elegant,  and  by  no  means  the  leafl  effica- 
cious method  of  exhibiting  muftard.  It  warms  and  invi- 
gorates the  habit,  and  promotes  the  different  fecretions. 
Hence,  in  the  low  flate  of  nervous  fevers,  it  will  often  fup- 
ply  the  place  of  wine.  It  is  alfo  of  ufe  in  the  chronic  rheu- 
matifm,  palfy,  dropfy,  he.  The  addition  of  a little  fugar 
will  render  it  more  agreeable. 

The  dofe  is  an  ordinary  tea-cupful  four  or  five  times  a-day. 

Scorbutic  Whey : 

This  whey  is  made  by  boiling  half  a pint  of  the  fcorbutic 
juices  in  a quart  of  cow’s  milk.  More  benefit,  however,  is 
to  be  expeded  from  eating  the  plants,  than  from  their  ex- 
preffed  juices. 

The  fcorbutic  plants  are,  bitter  oranges,  brooklime,  gar- 
den feurvy-grafs,  and  water-creffes. 

A number  of  other  wheys  may  be  prepared  nearly  in  the 
fame  manner,  as  orange  whey,  cream  of  tartar  whey,  he. 
Thefe  are  cooling  pleafant  drinks  in  fevers,  and  mUy  be  ren- 
dered cordial,  when  neceffary,  by  the  addition  of  wine. 


WINE  S. 

*T1HE  effects  of  wine  are,  to  raife  the  pulfe,  promote  per- 
fpiration,  warm  the  habit,  and  exhilarate  the  fpiritk 
The  red  wines,  befides  thefe  effeds,  have  an  aftringent  qua- 
lity, by  which  they  ftrengthen  the  tone  of  the  ftomach  and 
inteftmes,  and  by  this  means  prove  ferviceable  in  retraining 
immoderate  fecretions.  ® 

The  thin  {harp  wines  have  a different  tendency.  They 
pafs  off  freely  by  the  different  emundories,  and  gently  open 
the  body.  The  effeds  of  the  full-bodied  wines  are,  however 
much  more  durable  than  tbofe  of  the  thinner. 

All  fweet  wines  contain  a glutinous  fubftance,  and  do  not 
pafs  off  freely.  Hence  they  will  heat  the  body  more  than  an 
equal  quantity  of  any  other  wine,  though  it  fhould  contain 
fully  as  much  fpirit. 

Z z 
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From  the  obvious  qualities  of  wine,  it  mud  appear  to  be 
an  excellent  cordial  medicine.  Indeed,  to  fay  the  truth,  it 
is  worth  all  the  reft  put  together. 

But  to  anfwer  this  character,  it  muft  be  found  and  good. 
No  benefit  is  to  be  expefted  from  the  common  trafh  that  is 
often  fold  by  the  name  of  wine,  without  poffefling  one  drop 
of  the  juice  of  the  grape.  Perhaps  no  medicine  is  more 
rarely  obtained  genuine  than  wine. 

Wine  is  not  only  ufed  as  a medicine,  but  is  alfo  employed 
as  a mcnjlruum  for  extra&ing  the  virtues  of  other  medicinal 
fubftances;  for  which  it  is  not  ill  adapted,  being  a compound 
of  water,  inflammable  fpirit,  and  acid;  by  which  means  it  is 
enabled  to  a£I  upon  vegetable  and  animal  lubftances,  and  alio 
to  diflolve  fome  bodies  of  the  metallic  kind,  fo  as  to  impreg- 
nate itfelf  with  their  virtues,  as  fteel,  antimony,  &c. 


Anthelmintic  JVine. 

Take  of  rhubarb,  half  an  ounce  ; worm-feed,  an  ounce. 
Bruife  them,  and  infufe  without  heat  in  two  pints  of  red  port 
wine  for  a few  days,  then  ftrain  off  the  wine. 

As  the  ftomachs  of  perfons  aftli&ed  with  worms  are  always 
debilitated,  red  wine  alone  will  often  prove  ferviceable  : it 
muft,  however,  have  ftill  better  effe&s  when  joined  with 
bitter  and  purgative  ingredients,  as  in  the  aboveoform. 

A glafs  of  this  wine  may  be  taken  twice  or  thrice  a-day. 

Antimonial  Wine . 

Take  glafs  of  antimony,  reduced  to  a fine  powder,  half  an 
ounce;  Lifb.on  wine,  eight  ounces.  Digeft,  without  heat, 
for  three  or  four  days,  now  and  then  fhalting  the  bottle  j 
afterwards  filter  the  wine  through  paper. 

' The  dofe  of  this  wine  varies  according  to  the  intention. 
As  an  alterative  and  diaphoretic,  it  may  be  taken  from  ten 
to  fifty  or  fixty  drops.  In  a large  dofe  it  generally  proves 
cathartic,  or  excites  vomiting. 


Bitter  Wine. 

Take  of  gentian  root,  yellow  rind  of  lemon-peel,  frefh, 
each  one  ounce;  long  pepper,  two  drachms  ; mountain 
wine,  two  pints.  Infufe  without  heat  for  a week,  and  ftrain 

out  the  wine  for  qfe.  . , r 

In  complaints  arifing  from  weaknefs  of  the  ftom.-c  , 
indigeftion,  a glafs  of  this  wine  may  be  taken  an  hour  before 

dinner  and  fupper.  Ipecacuanha 
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Ipecacuanha  Wine. 

Take  of  ipecacuanha,  in  powder,  one  ounce;  mountain 
wine,  a pint.  Infufe  for  three  or  four  days;  then  filter  the 
tinfture. 

This  is  a fafe  vomit,  and  anfwers  extremely  well  for  fuch 
perfons  as  cannot  fwallow  the  powder,  or  whole  ftomachs  are 
too  irritable  to  bear  it. 

The  dofe  is  from  one  ounce  to  an  ounce  and  a half. 

Chalybeate  or  Steel  Wine. 

Take  filings  of  iron,  two  ounces;  cinnamon  and  mace, 
of  each  two  drachms  ; Rhenifh  wine,  two  pints.  Infufe  for 
three  or  four  weeks,  frequently  fhaking  the  bottle  ; then 
pafs  the  wine  through  a filter. 

In  obftrudtions  of  the  menfes , this  preparation  of  iron 
may  be  taken,  in  the  dofe  of  half  a wine-glafs  twice  or  thrice 
a-day. 

The  medicine  would  probably  be  as  good  if  made  with 
Lifbon  wine,  Iharpened  with  half  an  ounce  of  the  cream  of 
tartar,  or  a fmall  quantity  of  the  vitriolic  acid. 

Stomach  Wine . 

Take  of  Peruvian  bark,  grofsly  powdered,  an  ounce; 
cardamom  feeds,  and  orange  peel,  bruifed,  of  each  two 
drachms.  Infufe  in  a bottle  of  white  port  or  Lifbon  wine 
for  five  or  fix  days  ; then  ftrain  off  the  wine. 

This  wine  is  not  only  of  fervice  in  debility  of  the  ftomach 
and  inteftines,  but  may  alfo  be  taken  as  a preventive,  by 
perfons  liable  to  the  intermittent  fever,  or  who  refide  in 
places  where  this  difeafe  prevails.  It  will  be  of  ufe  likewife 
to  thofe  who  recover  (lowly  after  fevers  of  any  kind,  as  it 
affifts  digeftion,  and  helps  to  reftore  the  tone  and  vigour  of 
the  fyftem. 

A glafs  of  it  may  be  taken  two  or  three  times  a-day. 
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GLOSSARY. 


A LTHOUGH  terms  of  art  have  been  feduloufly  avoided 
**  in  the  compofition  of  this  treatife,  it  is  impoffible  en- 
tirely to  banifh  technical  phrafes  when  writing  on  medicine, 
a fcience  that  has  been  lefs  generally  attended  to  by  man- 
kind, and  continues  therefore  to  be  more  infected  with  the 
jargon  of  the  fchools,  than  perhaps  any  other.  Several  per- 
sons having  exprefled  their  opinion  that  a Gloflary  would 
make  this  work  more  generally  intelligible,  the  following 
concife  explanation  of  the  few  terms  of  art  that  occur,  has 
been  added  in  compliance  with  their  fentiments,  and  to  fulfil 
the  original  intention  of  this  treatife,  by  rendering  it  intelli- 
gible and  ufeful  to  all  ranks  and  ciafTes  of  mankind. 

A. 

Abdomen.  The  belly. 

Abforbents.  Veflels  that  convey  the  nourifhment  from  the 
inteftines,  and  the  fecreted  fluids  from  the  various  cavi- 
ties into  the  mafs  of  blood. 

Acrimony . Corrofive  fharpnefs. 

Acute.  A difeafe,  the  fymptoms  of  which  are  violent,  and 
tend  to  a fpeedy  termination,  is  called  acute. 

Adult.  Of  mature  age. 

Adujl.  Dry,  warm. 

Antifpafmodic.  Whatever  tends  to  prevent  or  remove  fpafm. 
Aphtha.  Small  whitifh  ulcers  appearing  in  the  mouth. 
Ajlriflion.  A tightening  or  leflening. 

Atrabilarian.  An  epithet  commonly  applied  to  people  of  a 
certain  temperament,  marked  by  a dark  complexion, 
black  hair,  (pare  habit,  &c.  which  the  ancients  fuppofed 
to  arife  from  the  atra  bills , or  the  bla$k  bile. 

4 
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B. 


Bile,  or  Gall.  A fluid  which  is  fecreted  by  the  liver  into  the 
gall-bladder,  and  from  thence  pafles  into  the  inteftines, 
in  order  to  promote  digeftion. 

C. 

Cacochymie.  An  unhealthy  flate  of  the  body. 

Caries.  A rottennefs  of  the  bone. 

Chyle.  A milky  fluid  feparated  from  the  aliment  in  the  in- 
teftines, and  conveyed  by  the  abforbents  into  the  blood 
to  fupply  the  wafte  of  the  animal  body. 

Chionic.  A difeafe  whofe  progrefs  is  flow,  in  oppofition  to 
acute. 

Circulation.  The  motion  of  the  blood,  which  is  driven  by 

the  heart  through  the  arteries,  and  returns  by  the  veins. 

Comatofe.  Sleepy. 

Conglobate  Gland.  A Ample  gland. 

Conglomerate.  A compound  gland. 

Contagion.  Jnfe&ious  matter. 

Cutis.  The  (kin. 

Cutaneous.  Of  or  belonging  to  the  (kin. 

Crifis.  A certain  period  in  the  progrefs  of  a difeafe,  from 

whence  a decided  alteration  either  for  the  better  or  the 
worfe  takes  place. 

Critical.  Decifive  or  important. 

Critical  Days.  The  fourth,  fifth,  feventh,  ninth,  eleventh 
thirteenth,  fourteenth,  feventeenth,  and  twenty-firft 
are  by  fome  authors  denominated  critical  days,  becaufe 
ebnle  complaints  have  been  obfervgd  to  take  a decifive 
change  at  thefe  periods. 

D. 

Debility.  Weaknefs. 

ueirjm.  A temporary  dlforder  of  the  mental  faculties. 

teha,  ofThfbdl7/ePa'a,inS  CaV!ty  °f  'hC  ChCft 

nlUr?.'C-  tA  me<?.icine  that  Promotes  the  fccretion  of  urine 

G Shapf  ied  \°  fuch  P^gative  medicines  as  are  vio- 
lent or  har(h  in  their  operation. 

E. 

&/TAreaV°"eai°n  °f  PUrU'ent  ma,to  cav'(y  of 

^ z 3 Endemic , 
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Endemic.  A difeafe  peculiar  to  a certain  diftrift  of  country. 
Epidemic.  A difeafe  generally  infectious. 

Exacerbation.  The  increafe  of  any  difeafe. 

F. 

Fences.  Excrements. 

Fcetid.  Emitting  an  offenfive  fmell. 

Foetus.  The  child  before  birth,  or  when  born  before  the 
proper  period,  is  thus  termed. 

Flatulent.  Producing  wind. 

Fungus.  Proud  flefh. 

G. 

i < • 

Gangrene.  Mortification. 

Gumma ta.  1 yenerea]  excrefcences. 

Ganglia  J 

Gymnajlic.  Exercife  taken  with  a view  to  preferve  or  re- 
ftore  health. — The  ancient  phyficians  reckoned  this  air 
important  branch  of  medicine. 

H. 

Hediic  Fever.  A flow  confuming  fever,  generally  attending 
a bad  habit  of  body,  or  fome  incurable  and  deep-rooted 

difeafe. 

Hemorrhoids.  The  piles. 

Hemorrhage.  Difcharge  of  blood. 

r,  fp^en  *c.  fo  «r™d 
1 from  their  fituation  in  the  hypochondriac  or  upper  and 
lateral  parts  of  the  belly. 

I. 

Ichor.  Thin  bad  matter. 

tffiTaL.  ^ A fu r ch ar ge°of ^b  1 ood ^ a^\ n in c ^ion 
7 of  the  vefiels,  in  any  particular  part  of  the  body. 


Ligature.  Bandage. 
Lixivium . Ley. 


L. 


M. 


Miliary  Eruption.  Eruption  of  fmall  puflules  refembhng 
the  feeds  of  millet.  Morbific. 
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Morbific.  Caufing  difeafe,  or  difeafed. 

Mucus.  The  matter  difcharged  from  the  nofe,  lungs,  &c. 

Myfentery.  A double  membrane  which  connects  the  intef- 
tines  to  the  back  bone. 

N, 

Nervous.  Irritable. 

Naufiea.  An  inclination  to  vomit. 

Nodes.  Enlargements  of  the  bones  produced  by  the  venereal 
difeafe. 

P, 

Pettoral.  Medicines  adapted  to  cure  difeafes  of  the  breaft. 

Pelvis.  The  bones  fituated  at  the  lower  part  of  the  trunk  ; 
thus  named  from  their  refembling  in  fome  meafure  a 
bafon. 

Peritonaeum.  A membrane  lining  the  cavity  of  the  belly  and 
covering  the  inteftines. 

Pericardium.  Membrane  containing  the  heart. 

Perfipiration.  The  matter  difcharged  from  the  pores  of  the 
fkin  in  form  of  vapour  or  fweat. 

Phlogifion.  Is  here  ufed  to  fignify  fomewhat  rendering  the 
air  unfit  for  the  purpofes  of  refpiration. 

Phlegmatic.  Watery,  relaxed. 

Plethoric.  Replete  with  blood. 

Polypus.  A difeafed  excrefcence,  or  a fubftance  formed  of 
coagulable  lymph,  frequently  found  in  the  large  blood 
veflels. 

Pus.  Matter  contained  in  a boil, 

R. 

Regimen.  Regulation  of  diet. 

Return.  The  ftraight  gut,  in  which  the  fee ces  are  con- 
tained. 

Refpiration.  The  a£t  of  breathing. 

% \ 

S. 

Saliva.  The  fluid  fecreted  by  the  glands  of  the  mouth. 

Sanies.  A thin  bad  matter,  difcharged  from  an  ill  condi- 
tioned fore. 

Scirrhous.  A Rate  of  difeafed  hardnefs. 

Slough.  A part  feparated  and  thrown  off  by  fuppuration. 

Spafm.  A difeafed  contraction. 

Spine.  The  back  bone, 

^ z 4 Styptic. 


\ 
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Stypuc.  A medicine  for  flopping  the  difcharge  of  blood 

' of  fenl'T™!  though"  With  a ***» 

T. 

Tabes.  A fpecies  of  confumption. 

Tmperamnt.  A peculiar  habit  of  body,  of  which  there  are 
general  , reckoned  four,  viz.  the  fanguine,  the  bilious, 
the  melancholic,  and  the  phlegmatic. 

U. 

Vertigo.  Giddinefs. 

Ulcer.  An  ill  conditioned  fore. 

Ureters.  1 wo  long  and  fmall  canals  which  convey  the  urine 
from  the  kidneys  to  the  bladder. 

Urethra.  The  canal  which  conveys  the  urine  from  the 
bladder. 
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A. 

y^BLUTIONS,  Jewilh  arid  Mahometan,  well  calculated  for  the 
prefervation  of  health,  103. 

Abortion , caufes  and  fymptoms  of,  531.  Means  of  prevention, 

. 532.  Proper  treatment  in  the  cafe  of,  ibid. 

Abjcejfes,  how  to  be  treated,  308.  573. 

Accidents.  See  Cafualties. 

Acids,  of  peculiar  fervice  in  confumptions,  183.  In  putrid  fe- 
vers, igg.  Not  fuitable  to  the  mealies,  242. 

Acidities  in  the  bowels  of  infants,  the  origin  of,  548.  Method 
of  cure,  549.  ' I 

Ashworth,,  foundling  hofpital  at,  caufe  of  the  children  there  be-- . 
ing  afflided  with  fcabbed  heads,  and  fatal  confequences  of 
their  ill  treatment,  555,  note. 

Addifon,  his  remark  on  the  luxury  of  the  table,  95, 

JEther,  very  ferviceable  in  removing  fits  of  the  althma,  400.  Ia 
excellent  for  flatulencies,  444. 

JEthiops  mineral,  ftrongly  recommended  by  Dr.  Cheyne  in  in- 
flammations of  the  eyes,  263. 

Africans,  their  treatment  of  children,  11,  note. 

Agaric  of  the  oak,  its  merit  as  a ftyptic,  577.  Method  of  gather- 
mg,  preparing,  and  applying  it,  ibid.  note. 

Agriculture,  a healthful,  conftant,  and  profitable  employment,  48. 
Is  too  much  negle&ed  in  favour  of  manufactures,  ibid.  Gar- 
demng  the  moll  wholefome  amufemen  t forfedentary  perfons  c 3 

Ague,.*  ipecies  offerer  no  perfon  can  miftake,  and  the  proper  me- 
dionefor,  generally  known,  147.  Caufes  of,  ,48.  Symptoms, 
ibid  Regimen  lor,  ibid.  Under  a proper  regimen  will  often 
go  off  without  medicine,  150.  Medical  treatment  of,  ,ri. 
Often  degenerates  into  obftinate  chronical  difeafes,  if  not  ra- 
dically cured,  154.  Peruvian  bark  the  only  medicine  to  be  re- 
lied on  in,  155.  Children  how  to  be  treated  in,  ibid.  Pre- 
ventive medicine  for  thofe  who  live  in  marfhy  countries,  j r6 

Air,  confined,  poifonous  to  children,  30.  A free  open  air  will 
fometimes  cure  the  moll  obftinate  diforders  in  children,  33.  Oc- 
cupations which  injure  the  health  by  unwholefome  air,  37.  49. 

The 
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The  qualities  of,  aft  more  fenfibly  on  the  body,  than  is  gene, 
rally  imagined,  75.  The  feveral  noxious  qualities  of,  fpecified, 
ibid.  In  large  cities,  polluted  by  various  circumftances,  76! 
The  air  in  churches,  how  rendered  unwholefome,  ibid.  Houfes 
ought  to  be  ventilated  daily,  78.  The  danger  attending  fmall 
apartments,  ibid.  Perfons  whofe  bufinefs  confines  them  To  town 
ought  to  fleepin  the  country,  ibid.  High  walls  obftruft  the  free 
current  of  air,  79.  _ Trees  fhould  not  be  planted  too  near  to 

houfes,  ibid.  Frefh  air  peculiarly  neceflary  for  the  fick,  80.  The 

fick  in  hofpitals  in  more  danger  from  the  want  of  frefh  air,  than 
from  their  diforders,  ibidK  Wholefomenefs  of  the  morning  air, 
84.  The  changeablenefs  of,  one  great  caufe  of  catching  cold, 
l 26.  Thofe  who  keep  moft  within  doors,  the  molt  fenfible  of 
thefe  changes,  127.  Of  the  night,  to  be  carefully  guarded 
againft,  128.  Frefh  air  often  of  more  efficacy  in  difeafes  than 
medicine,  139.  Its  importance  in  fevers,  145.  160.  Statesof, 
liable  to  produce  putrid  fevers,  195.  Mult  be  kept  cool  and 
frefh  in  fick  chambers  under  this  diforder,  199.  Change  of,  one 
of  the  molt:  effectual  remedies  for  the  hooping-cough,  285.  The 
qualities  of,  a material  confideration  forafthmatic  patients,  408. 
The  various  ways  by  which  it  may  be  rendered  noxioqs,  614. 
Confined,  how  to  try,  and  purify,  ibid.  Method  of  recovering 
perfons  poifoned  by  foul  air,  615.  Frefh,  of  the  greateft 
portance  in  fainting  fits,  622. 

Aiken , Mr.  his  treatife  on  the  nature  and  .cure  of  fradtures,  re- 
commended, 594,  note. 

Alcali,  caufiic,  recommended  in  the  done,  327.  How  to  prepare 
it,  ibid.  note. 

Aliment  is  capable  of  changing  the  whole  confiitution  of  the  body, 
62.  Will  in  mafty  cafes  anfwer  every  intention  in  the  cure  of 
difeafes,  ibid.  The  calls  of  hunger  and  third,  fufficient  for  re- 
gulating the  due  quantity  of,  63.  The  quality  of,  how  injured, 
ibid.  A due  mixture  of  vegetables  neceflary  with  our  animal 
food,  65.  To  what  the  bad  efiefls  of  tea  are  principally  owing, 
65.  Water,  good  and  bad,  diflinguifhed,  66.  Inquiry  into 
the  qualities  of  fermented  liquors,  with  inflruflions  for  the  due 
making  of  them,  69.  The  qualities  of  good  bread,  and  why 
adulterated  by  bakers,  70.  General  rules  for  the  choice  of  food, 
ibid.  Ought  not  to  be  too  uniform,  71.  Meals  ought  to  be 
taken  at  regular  times,  72.  Long  falling  injurious  both  to  old 
and  young,  73.  Breakfafis  ar,d  fuppers,  ibid.  Changes  of 
diet  ought  to  be  gradually  made,  74. 

Amaurojis . See  Gutta  ferena. 

American  Indians,  their  method  ofeuring  the  venereal  difeafe,  513. 

Amufemetits,  fedentary,  improper  for  fedentary  perfons,  51. 
Ought  always  to  be  of  an  aftive  kind,  85. 

Anafarca . See  Dropfy, 

Anger , violent  fits  of,  injurious  to  the  ronflitution,  112.  Tran- 
quillity of  mind  efl'eniial  to  health,  ibid. 

, Animal 
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Animal  f ood,  cautions  in  giving  it  to  children,  18.  Animals  that 
die  of  cbemfel ves,  unfit  for  food,  63.  Overdriven  cattle  ren- 
dered unwholefome,  64.  The  artifices  of  butchers  expofed, 
65.  Too  great  a quantity  of,  generates  the  fcurvy,  ibid. 

Atrmals  and  plants,  the  analogy  m the  nouriftunent  of,  lhated,  91. 

Anthony's  fire,  St.  See  Eryfipelas. 

Aphtha.  S,ee  Thrujh.  . 

Apoplexy , who  moft  liable  to  this  diforder,  410.  Caules,  ibid 
Symptoms  and  method  of  cure,  411.  Cautions  4.0  perlons  of 
an  apopledic  make,  413- 

Apothecaries  weights,  a table  of,  653. 

Apparel.  See  Clothing. 

Appetite,  want  of,  caules  and  remedies  for,  417. 

Arbuthnot,  Dr.  his  advice  in  the  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  172. 
His  advice  for  perfons  tioubled  with  collivenefs,  415,  note. 

Ar/enic,  the  effeds  of,  on  theftomach,  474.  Medical  treatment 
when  the  fymptorns  appear,  ibid. 

Arts.  See  Manufactures. 

Afcites.  See  Dropfy. 

AJfes  milk,  why  it  feldom  does  any  good,  179.  Inftrudions  for 
taking  it,, ibid. 

AJlhma,  the  different  kinds  of  this  diforder  diftinguifhed,  with  its 
Caufes,  406.  Symptoms,  407.  Regimen,  ibid.  Medical  treat- 
ment, 40S.  Remedies  proper  in  the  moift  allhma,  409. 

Atmo/phere.  See  Air. 

B. 


Ball's  purging  vermifuge  powder,  preparation  of,  369. 

Balfams,  how  to  prepare.  Anodyne  balfam,  657.  Locatelli’s 
balfam,  ibid.  Vulnerary  balfam,  ibid. 

Bandages , tight,  produce  moft  of  the  bad  confequences  attending 
fradured  bones,  595. 

Bark,  Peruvian,  the  belt  antidote  for  failors  againft  difcrders  on  a 
foreign  coaft,  47.  How  to  be  adminiftered  in  the  ague,  151. 
Diftindion  between  the  red  bark  and  quill  bark,  ibid.  note.  A 
decodion  or  infufion  of,  may  be  taken  by  thofe  who  cannot 
fwallow  it  in  fubftance,  153.  Is  often  adulterated,  note . 

Is  the  only  medicine  to  be  depended  on  in  agues,  155,  How 
it  may  be  rendered  more  palatable,  ibid.  May  be  adminiftered 
by  dyfter,  156.  Cold  water  the  belt  menftruum  for  extrading 
the  virtues  of  this  drug,  185.  How  to  be  adminiftered  in  the 
putrid  fever,  202  ; and  in  the  eryfipelas,  252.  In  an  inflam- 
mation of  the  eyes,  263.  Its  efficacy  in.  a malignant  quinfey, 
274.  In  the  hooping-cough,  288.  A good  medicine  in  vo- 
miting, when  it  proceeds  from  weaknefs  of  the  ftomach,  317. 
I ts  efficacy  in  a diabetes,  and  howto  take  it,  321.  Is  good 
againft  the  piles,  336;  and  worms,  368.  Its  ufe  dangerous 
for  preventing  a fit  of  the  gout,  385.  A good  remedy  in  the 
King’s  evil,  401  ; and  in  the  f.uor  alius , 529. 

Barley 


index. 

Barley  water,  how  made,  165. 


lief,  5.13.  Dr.  Cheyne’s  obfervations  on,  ibid,  note 
Bath  waters,  good  in  the  gout,  386. 


concerning  the  improper  ufe  of,  in  adults,  633—639. 

warm,  of  great  fer  vice  in  an'inflammation  oftheftomach  2qi 

Bathing,  a religious  duty  under  the  Judaic  and  Mahometan ’laws' 
103.  Is  conducive  to  health,  104. 

Bears  foot,  recommended  as  a powerful  remedy  again!!  worms,  360. 

Beds,  inftead  of  being  made  up  again  as  fcon  as  perfons  rife’from 
them,  ought  to  be  turned  down  and  expofed  to  the  air,  77.  Bad 
effedts  of  too  great  indulgence  in  bed,  84.  Damp,  the  danger 
of,  128.  Soft,  are  injurious  to  the  kidneys,  320.  324. 

Beer,  the  ill  confequences  of  making  it  too  weak,  69^  Perni- 
cious artifices  of  the  dealers  in,  ibid. 

Bells,  parifh,  the  lolling  them  for  the  dead,  a dangerouscuftom,  1 14. 

Biles,  575. 

Biiious  colic,  fymptoms  and  treatment  of,  298. 

Bilious  fever  See  Fever. 

Bite  of  a mad  dog.  See  Dog. 

Bitters,  warm  and  aftringent,  antidotes  to  agues,  131.  Are  ferT 
viceable  in  vomiting  when  it  proceeds  from  weaknefs  in  the 
ilomach,  317. 

Bladder,  inflammation  of,  its  general  caufes,  305.  Medical 
treatment  of,  ibid. 

Bladder , ftone  in.  See  Stone. 

Blajl.  ^See  Eryjipelas. 

Bleeding,  cautions  for  the  operation  of,  in  fevers,  146.  In  the  ague, 
150.  its  importance  in  the  acute  continual  fever,  161.  In  the 
pleurify,  166.  When  neceffary  in  an  inflammation  of  the  lungs, 
173.  Caution  again!!,  in  a nervous  fever,  192.  In  the  putrid 
fever,  201.  In  the  miliary  fever,  209.  When  neceffary  in  the 
fmall-pox,  221.  When  ufeful  in  the  meafles,  243.  When  ne- 
ceffary in  the  bilious  fever,  247.  Under  what  circumftances 
proper  in  the  eryfipelas,  251.  Mode  of,  proper  in  an  inflam- 
mation of  the  brain,  257.  Is  always  neceffary  in  an  inflamma- 
tion of  the  eyes,  261.  When  proper,  and  improper,  in  a cough, 
280.  When  proper  in  the  hooping-cough,  285.  Is  alrooft  the 
only  thing  to  be  depended  on  in  an  inflammation  of  the  Ilomach, 
290.  And  in  an  inflammation  of  the  inteilines,  292.  Is  ne- 
ceffary in  an  inflammation  of  the  kidneys,  303.  Its  ufe  in  a 
fuppreflion  of  urine,  323,  Is  proper  in  an  aflhma,  409.  Is  dan- 
gerous in  fainting  fits,  without  due  caution,  442.  Cautions  pro- 
per in  the  puerperal  fever,  539.  Is  an  operation  generally  per- 
formed by  perfons  who  do  not  underhand  when  it  is  proper,  57°* 
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In  what  cafes  it  ought  to  behad  recourfe  to.  ibid.  Thequan- 
tity  taken  away,  how  to  be  regulated,  571.  General  rules  for 
the  operation,  ibid.  Objections  to  bleeding  by  leeches,  572. 
Prevailing  prejudices  relating  to  bleeding,  ibid.  The  arm  the 
molt  commodious  part  to  take  blood  from,  573. 

Bleeding  at  the  nofe,  fpontaneous,  is  of  more  fervice,  where  bleed- 
ing is  neceflary,  than  the  operation  with  the  lancet,  321. 
Ought  not  to  be  Hopped  without  due  confideration,  ibid.  How 
to  flop  it  when  neceflary,  332.  Cautions  to  prevent  frequent 
returns  of,  334. 

Blind  perfons,  when  born  fo,  might  be  educated  to  employments 
fuited  to  their  capacity,  456,  note. 

Blijlers,  peculiarly  advantageous  in  the  nervous  fever,  1 92.  When 
only  to  be  applied  in  the  putrid  fever,  201.  When  proper  in 
the  miliary  fever,  209.  Seldom  fail  to  remove  the  moftobfli- 
nate  inflammation  of  the  eyes,  262.  A good  remedy  in  the 
quinfey,  269.  Proper  for  a violent  hooping-cough,  288.  Is 
one  of  the  belt  remedies  for  an  inflammation  of  the  ftomach, 
291.  Are  efficacious  in  the  tooth-ach,  359. 

Bkod,  involuntary  difeharges  of,  often  falutary,  and  ought  not 
to  be  ralhly  flopped,  329.  The  feveral  kinds  of  thefe  dif- 
eharges, with  their  ufual  caufes,  ibid.  Methods  of  cure,  330. 

Bkod,  fpitting  of,  who  moft  fubjeft  to,  and  at  what  feafons,  3 37. 
Its  caufes-,  sbtd.  Symptoms,  339.  Proper  regimen  in,  'ibid. 
Medical  treatment,  340.  Cautions  for  perfons  fubjeCt  toit,  UI. 

Blood,  vomiting  of,  its  caules  and  fymptoms,  341.  Medical 
treatment,  342. 

BloodA hot  eye,  howto  cure,  430. 

Bloody -Rax,  See  DyJ'entery. 

Boerhacvve,  his  observation  on  drefs,  93,  note.  His  mechanical 
expedients  to  relieve  an  inflammation  of  the  brain,  236. 

B°A5'  8-!vraInU!eS,f°r  th.e  Preparing  of,  658.  The  allringent 
bolus,  ibid.  Diaphoretic  bolus,  ibid.  ""  ‘ £ 

Bolus  of  rhubarb  and  mercury,  659. 

Purging  bolus,  ibid. 

Bo™s>  the  exfoliation  of,  a very  flow  operation,  383.  Bones, 

"keVAen  ruccefsful,!y  undertaken  by  ignoran ^operators, 
593-  Regimen  to  be  aaopted  after  the  accident,  cq.  Hints 
of  conduct  if  the  patient  is  confined  to  his  bed,  ibid'  Clean! 
i ; t0  be  reg3^  during  this  confinement,  595.  The  limb 

brob°ferv\dTTnnUa!,yu°n  the,flre‘ch, Jbid  Cautions  to 

demned  5JtIDS  3 bone,  ibid.  Tight  bandages  con- 

S°W  t0rklep  the  limb  fteady  by  33  eafy  me- 
tnod,  ibid.  FraCtures  of  the  ribs,  ibid.  ' 7 

Bowels,  inflammation  of.  See  Stomach. 

Boys  military  exercife  proper  for  them  26 

Braidwood,  Mr.  his  fkill  in  teaching  the  dumb  to  fpeak  461  note 

JW,  inflammation  of,  who  molt  liable  to  it,  with  i tf  caufel 
n fymWom5>  25P  Regimen,  256.  Medical  treatment,  237. 

Bread , 


J o * 

Mercurial  bolus,  ibid. 
PeCloral  bolus,  ibid. 
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Bread , proper  food  for  children,  as  foon  as  they  can  chew  it  17 
Acrult  of,  the  belt  gum-flick,  ibid.  The  beft  modes  of  ’pre* 
paring  it  in  food  for  children,  i3.  Good,  the  qualitiefof 
and  for  what  purpofe  adulterated  by  the  bakers,  70.  Toaft-d' 
a decoction  of,  good  to  check  the  vomiting  in  ^'cholera  mor- 
bus, 310. 

Brifnjione.  See  Sulphur. 

Broth,  gelatinous,  recommended  in  the  dyfentery,  how  to  make 

347- 

Brui/es,  why  of  worfe  confequence  than  wounds,  582.  Proper 
treatment  of,  ibid.  The  exfoliation  of  injured  bones  a .try 
flow  operation,  583.  How  to  cure  fores  occafioned  by,  ibid. 

Buboes,  two  kinds  of,  diflinguilhed,  with  their  proper  treat- 
ment, 504. 

Burdens,  heavy,  injurious  to  the  lungs,  40. 

Burgundy  pitch,  a plafter  of,  between  the  Ihouldcrs,  an  excellent 
remedy  in  a cough,  28  1 . In  a hooping-cough,  2S8.  And 
for  children  in  teething,  560. 

Burials,  the  dangers  attending  their  being  allowed  in  the  midft 
of  populous  towns,  76. 

Burns,  flight,  how  to  cure,  580.  Treatment  of,  when  violent, 
ibid.  Extraordinary  cafe  of,  58 1 . Liniment  for,  680. 

Butchers,  their  profeflional  artifices  explained,  and  condemned,  65. 

Butter,  ought  to  be  very  fparingly  given  to  children,  21. 

C. 

Cabbage  leaves,  topical  application  of,  in  a pleurify,  167. 

Camphor,  why  of  little  ufe  in  eye-waters,  662. 

Camphorated  oil,  preparation  of,  684. 

Camphorated  fpirit  Of  wine,  699. 

Camps , the  greateft  neceflity  ofconfulting  cleanlinefs  in,  103. 

Cancer,  its  different  ftages  defcribed,  with  the  producing  caufe;, 
466.  Symptoms,  467.  Regimen,  and  medical  treatment, 
468.  Dr.  Storck’s  method  of  treating  this  diforder,  469. 
Cautions  for  avoiding  it,  472. 

Cancer  J'croti,  a diforder  peculiar  to  chimney-fweepers,  owing  to 
want  of  cleanlinefs,  ico,  note. 

Carriages,  the  indulgence  of,  a facrifice  of  health  to  vanity,  32. 

Carrot,  wild,  recommended  in  the  ftone,  328. 

Carrot  poultice  for  cancers,  how  to  prepare,  471. 

Cafualties,  which  apparently  put  an  end  to  life,  neceffary  cau- 
tions refpefling,  600.  608.  613.  651. 

. — fubflances  flopped  in  the  gullet,  602. 

— drowning,  609. 

noxious  vapours,  613.  ‘ 

extremity  of  cold,  616. 

extreme  heat,  618. 

Cataplafms , their  general  intention,  659.  Preparation  of  the 

difcutient  cataplal'm,  ibid.  Ripening  cataplafm,  ibid. 

CataraB, 


/ 
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CataraSl,  tlie  diforderand  its  proper  treatment  deferibed,  458. 

Cattle , flail  fed,  are  unwholefome  food,  64.  Over-driven,  are 
killed  in  a high  fever,  ibid.  The  artifices  of  butchers  ex- 
po fed,  65. 

Cellars,  long  fhut,  ought  to  be  cautioufly_  opened,  78.  And 
funk  dories  of  houfes,  unhealthy  to  live  in,  130.  Of  liquors 
in  a date  of  fermentation,  dangerous  to  enter,  614.  How  to 
purify  the  air  in,  ibid . 

Cel/us,  his  rules  for  the  prefervation  of  health,  134. 

Chancres,  deferibed,  506.  Primary,  how  to  treat,  ibid.  Symp- 
tomatic, 507. 

Charcoal  fire,  the  danger  of  deeping  in  thefumeof,  613. 

Charity , the  proper  exercife  of,  43. 

Cbeyne,  Dr.  his  perfuafive  to  the  ufeof  exercife,  83.  His  judg- 
ment of  the  due  quantity  of  urine,  not  to  be  relied  on,  124. 
Strongly  recommends  Asthiops  mineral  in  inflammations  of 
the  eyes,  263.  His  obfervations  on  barrennefs,  543,  note. 

Chilblains,  caufe  of,  556.  How  to  cure,  ibid. 

Child-bed  women,  how  to  be  treated  under  a miliary  fever,  zio. 

Child-bed  fever.  See  F 'ever. 

Child  birth,  the  feafon  of,  requires  due  care  after  the  labour  pains 
are  over,  533.  Medical  advice  to  women  in  labour,  534.  Ill 
efredts  ofcolle&ing  a number  of  women  on  fuch  occafions,  535, 
note.  .How  10  guard  againft  the  miliary  fever,  538.  Symptoms 
of  the  puerperal  fever,  ibid.  Proper  treatment  of  this  fever, 
.539.  General  cautions  for  women  at  this  feafon,  541,  542. 

Children,  their  difeafes  generally  acute,  and  delay  dangerous,  6. 
Their  a’iforders  lefs  complicated,  and  eafier  cured,  than  t'hofe  of 
adults,  ibid  Areoften  the  heirs  of  the  difeafes  of  their  parents. 
7.  Thofebornof  difeafed  parents,  require  peculiar  care  in 
thenuriing,  8.  Are  often  killed  or  deformed  by  injudicious 
clothing,  ibid.  Plow  treated  in  Africa,  11,  note.  The  ufual 
caufes  of  deformity  in,  explained,  ibid.  Their  clothes  ought 
to  be  fattened  on  with  firings,  13.  General  rule  for  clothing 
them,  14.  Cleanlinefs,  an  important  article  in  their  drefs, 
ibid.  The  milk  of  the  mother  the  molt  natural  food  for,  15. 
Abfurdity  of  giving  them  drugs  as  their  firft  food,  16.  The 
beft  method  of  expelling  the  meconium,  ibid.  Plow  they  ought 
to  be  weaned  from  the  breatt,  \~j . A cruft  of  bread  the  beft 
gum-flick  for  them,  ibid.  How  to  prepare  bread  in  their 
food,  18.  Cautions  as  to  giving  them  animal  food,  ibid.  •• 
Cautions  as  to  the  quantity  of  their  food,  ibid.  Errors  in  the 
quality  of  their  food  more  frequent  than  in  the  quantity,  19. 

'I  he  food  of  adults  improper  for  children,  ibid.  Strong  li- 
quors expofe  them  to  inflammatory  diforders,  ibid.  Ill  effefts 
of  unripe  fruit,  20.  Butter,  2!.  Honey,  a vvholefome  arti- 
cle of  food  for  them,  ibid.  The  importance  of  exercife  to 
promote  their  growth  and  ttrength,  ibid.  Rules  for  their  ex- 
ercife, 22.  Poverty  of  parents  occafions  their  neglcdl  of  chil- 
dren. 
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dren,  23.  The  utility  of  exercife  demon  lira  ted  from  the  or- 
ganical  ilru&ure  of  children,  24.  Philofophical  arguments 
lhewing  the  neceffity  of  exercife,  ibid.  Ought  not  to  be  fent 
to  fchool  too  foon,  25.  Nor  be  put  too  foon  to  labour,  28. 
Dancing  an  excellent  exercife  for  them.  Z9.  The  cold  bath* 
ibid.  Want  of  wholefome  air  deftru&ive  to  children,  30.  To 
wrap  them  up  clofe  in  cradles,  pernicious,  32.  Are  treated 
like  plants  in  a hot-houfe,  ibid.  The  ufual  faulty  conduft  of 
nurfes  pointed  out,  34.  Are  crammed  with  cordials  by  in- 
dolent nurfes,  35.  Eruptions  ignorantly  treated  by  nurfes, 
ibid.  Loofe  Rods,  the  proper  treatment  of,  ibid.  Every 
method  ought  to  be  taken  to  make  them  Rrong  and  hardy,  37. 
Indications  of  the  fmall-pox  in,  214. 

Chine  oi'gh.  See  Cough. 

Cholera  morbus,  the  diforder  defined,  with  its  caufes  and  fymp- 
toms,  309.  Medical  treatment,  310. 

Churches , the  feveral  circumftances  that  render  the  air  in,  un- 
« holefome,  76. 

Churching  of  women  after  lying-in,  a dangerous  cuftom,  542. 

Church  yards , the  bad  confequences  of  having  them  in  large 
towns,  76. 

Cities,  large,  the  air  in,  contaminated  by  various  means,  76.  The 
bad  effects  of  burying  the  dead  in,  ibid.  Houfes ought  to  be 
ventilated  daily,  77.  The  danger  attending  fmall  apartments, 
78.  All  who  can  ought  to  fleep  in  the  country,  ibid.  Diforders 
that  large  towns  are  peculiarly  hurtful  to,  79.  Cleanlinefs 
not  fufficiently  attended  to  in,  101.  Should  be  fupplied  with 
plenty  of  water,  105,  note.  The  bell  means  to  guard  againft 
infeftion  in,  109. 

Clare,  Mr.  his  method  of  applying  faline  preparations  of  mer- 
c«ry  in  venereal  cafes,  512. 

Cleanlinefs,  an  important  article  of  attention  in  the  drefs  of  chil- 
dren, j 4 ; and  to  fedentary  artifts,  52.  Finery  in  drefs  often 
covers  dirt,  93.  Is  neceflary  to  health,  100.  Diforders  origin- 
ating from  the  want  of,  ibid.  Is  not  fufficiently  attended  to  in 
large  towns,  101 . Nor  by  country  peafants,  ioz.  Great  atten- 
tion paid  to.  by  the  ancient  Romans,  ibid . note.  Neceffity  of 
confuiting  cleanlinefs  in  camps,  103.  Was  the  principal  objeft 
of  the  whole  f>  Rem  of  the  Jewifh  laws,  ibid.  Is  a great  part  of 
the  religion  of  the  Eafiern  countries,  ibid.  Bathing  and  walh- 
ing  greatly  conducive  to  health,  104.  Cleanlinefs  peculiarly 
necelfary  on  board  of  fhips,  ibid,  and  to  the  fick,  ibid.  Gene- 
ral remarks  on,  105.  Many  diforders  may  be  cured  by  clean- 
linefs alone,  140.  The  want  of,  a very  general  caufe  of  putrid 
fevers,  196.  Is  a great  pr'efervative  againR  venereal  infedlion, 
317;  and  againft  galling  in  infants,  550. 

Clergy,  exhorted  to  remove  popular  prejudices  againft  inocula- 
tion, 231.  Might  do  great  good  by  undertaking  the  pradice 
of  it  themfelves,  236. 

Clothing, 
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Clothing,  the  only  natural  ufe  of,  g.  That  of  children,  has  be- 
come a fecret  art,  10.  Ought  to  be  faftened  on  infants  with 
things  inftead  ofpins,  13.  Pernicious  confequences  of  Hays,  1 4. 
Importance  of  cleanlinefs  to  children,  ibid.  The  due  quantity 
of,  dilated  by  the  climate,  94.  Should  be  increafed  in  the  de- 
cline of  life,  ibid,  and  adapted  to  the  feafons,  ibid.  Is  ofcan 
hurtful  by  being  made  fubfervient  to  the  purpofes  of  vanity, 
91.  Pernicious  confequences  of  attempting  to  mend  the  fhape 
by  drefs,  ibid.  Stays,  ibid.  Shoes,  ibid.  Garters,  buckles, 
and  other  bandages,  92.  The  perfection  of,  to  be  eafy  and 
clean,  93.  General  remarks  on,  ibid.  Wet,  the  danger  of, 
and  how  to  guard  againfl  it,  127. 

Clyfiefs , a proper  form  of,  for  an  inflammation  of  the  ftomacJi, 

291.  And  for  an  inflammation  of  the  inteflines,  293.  Of  to- 
bacco fmoke,  its  efficacy  in  procuring  a ftool,  300,  note.  Of 
chicken  broth  falutary  in  the  cholera  morbus,  310.  Their 
ufe  in  fuppreffion  of  urine,  323.  Ought  to  be  frequently  ad- 
min iftered  the  puerperal  fever,  539.  Of  tobacco,  to  excite  a 

vomit,  606.  Of  tobacco  fumes,  to  ilimulate  the  inteflines,  610. 
The  general  intention  of,  660.  Preparation  of  the  emollient 
clyfler,  66 1.  Laxative  clyfter,  ibid.  Carminative  clyfter,  ibid. 
Ofly  dyfter,  ibid.  Starch  clyfler,  662.  Turpentine  clyfter, 
ibid.  Vinegar  clyfter,  ibid. 

Caliac pafiion,  proper  treatment  for,  351. 

Coffee  berries  recommended  in  the  ftone,  328. 

Cold,  extreme,  its  effects  on  the  human  frame,  616.  The  fudden 
application  of  heat  dangerous  in  fuch  cafes,  ibid.  How  to  re- 
cover frozen  or  benumbed  limbs,  617. 

Cold  Bath.  See  Bath. 

Cc/kf,/raqUently  °ccafi°ned  by  imprudent  changes  of  clothes  at 
the  firft  approaches  of  fuminer,  90,  note.  Various  caufes  of, 
fpecified,  , 26.  Their  general  caufes,  276.  Proper  regimen 
oti  the  Jymptoms  of,  appearing,  ibid.  Danger  of  ne?- 
kfting  the  diforder,  278.  The  chief  fecret  for  avoiding 

C.//r  different  fpeciesof,  296.  Medical  treatment  of,  according- 
to^their  fpecies  and  caufes,  207.  Bilious  colic,  298.  Hyfterif 

ibid.  ^ 


Cautions  neceflary  to  guard 
General  advice  in  colics. 


diforders,  107.  Means  fug- 


colic,  299.  Nervous  colic, 
againft  the  nervous  colic,  300. 

301. 

Collyrta.  See  Bye-avaters. 

Commerce  often  imports  infeftious  M11WJUC1S, 
gefted  to  guard  againft  this  danger,  108,  note. 

Confeatons  often  very  needlefsly  compounded,  663.  Prepara 
non  of  the  japonic  confedion,  664.  3 p r* 

toT’iu  pofri’  erri r arks  on’ aod  ^ conp0fi. 

orange-peel,  ***  °f  ^ «J-  Canned 

^ ^ ,hef°“Ddat!o“  °f’  laid  drir- 
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Confumpticns,  the  increafe  of  this  diforder  may  be  attributed  to 
hard  drinking,  97.  Who  moll  liable  to,  and  its  caufes,  174. 
Symptoms,  176.  Regimen,  177.  Riding,  ibid.  Much  be- 
nefit to  be  expected  from  going  a long  voyage,  178.  Travel- 
ling, ibid.  Diet,  179.  Great  efficacy  of  milk  in,  ibid.  Me- 
dical treatment,  182. 

— — ■ Nervous,  defined,  and  the  perfons  mofl  liable  to, 

186.  Proper  treatment  of,  ibid. 

• Symptomatic,  the  treatment  of,  mud  be  directed  to 

the  producing  caufe,  187. 

Convulftons , why  new-born  infants  are  fo  liable  to,  12.  Thofe 
preceding  the  eruption  in  the  fmall-pox  favourable  fymptom?, 
217.  The  general  caufes  of,  565.  Proper  treatment  of,  566. 
Extraordinary  recovery  of  an  infant  feemingly  killed  by,  629. 
Farther  inftruftions  in  like  cafes,  630. 

Cook , Captain,  the  circumnavigator,  his  means  of  preferving  the 
health  of  his  men,  46,  note. 

Cookery,  the  arts  of,  render  many  things  unwholefome,  that  are 
not  naturally  fo,  67. 

Cordials , ought  not  to  be  given  to  infants,  iG.  Are  the  common 
refuge  of  nurfes  who  negleCl  their  duty  to  children,  35.  Are 
often  fatal  in  an  inflammation  of  the  ftomach,  290.  When  good 
in  the  colic,  297.  Ought  not  to  be  given  to  a pregnant  wo- 
man during  labour,  534. 

Corn,  damaged,  will  produce  the  putrid  fever,  193. 

Corns  in  the  feet  are  occafioned  by  wearing  tight  fhoes,  91. 

Cortex.  See  Bark. 

Coftivenefs,  a frequent  recourfe  to  medicines  for  the  prevention  of, 
injurious  to  the  conftitution,  122.  Is  rather  to  be  removed  by 
diet  than  by  drugs,  123.  Its  general  caufes  and  ill  effedls, 
414.  Regimen,  ibid.  Remedies  for,  416. 

Cough,  the  proper  remedies  for,  280.  A plafter  of  Burgundy 
pitch  laid  between  the  fhoulders  an  excellent  remedy  for,  281. 
The  ftomach  cough,  and  cough  of  the  lungs,  diftinguifhed, 
282.  Treatment  for  the  nervous  cough,  283. _ 

Cough,  hooping,  who  moft  liable  to,  with  its  difpcifing  caufes, 
284.  Remedies,  285.  Is  infectious,  ibid.  Vomits,  their  ufe, 
and  how  to  adminifter  them  to  children,  286.  Garlic  oint- 


ment a good  remedy  for,  287. 

Cough,  phthifical,  incident  to  fedentary  artificers,  from  their 

breathing  confined  air,  49. 

Cradles,  on  many  accounts  hurtful  to  children,  32. 

Cramp,  proper  remedies  for,  451.  . 

Cramp  of  the  ftomach , who  moft  fubjeCl  to,  438.  Medical  treat- 
ment of,  ibid.  . , , „ , . , •„  .L. 

Crotchets,  how  to  ufe  for  extracting  fubftances  detained  in  the 

cfmp^n  Children,  deferibed,  557.  Its  fymptoms  and  proper 

treatment,  ibid.  . \ 

Cyder,  the  ill  conftquenccs  of  making  it  too  weak;  09. 
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Dancmg,  an  excellent  kind  of  exercife  for  young  perfons,  29. 
Daucus  fylveftris . See  Carrot. 

Deafnefs,  when  a favourable  fymptom  in  the  putrtd  fever,  19S, 
mtc.  Methods  of  cure,  according  ro  its  caufes,  461. 

Death , the  evidences  of,  fometimes  fallacious,  and  ought  not  to 
be  too  foon  credited,  601.  608.  612.  631.  The  means  to  be 
ulcd  for  the  recovery  of  perfons  from,  nearly  the  fame  in  all 
cafes,  632. 

Dscodions , general  remarks  on,  665.  Preparation  of  the  decoftion 
of  althaea,  ibid.  Common  decoflion,  666.  Of  logwood, 
ibid.  Of  bark,  ibid.  Compound  deco&ion  of  bark,  ibid'* 
Of  farfaparilia,  667.  Of  feneka,  ibid.  White  decoftion,  ibid. 
Defei  >triy,  often  occafioned  by  the  injudicious  manner  of  dreiling 
children,  9.  Is  feldom  found  among  lavage  nations,  10. 
i he  ufual  caufes  of,  explained,  ibid. 

Dews,  night,  dangerous  to  health,  128. 

Diabetes,  who  molt  liable  to  this  diforder,  3 1 9.  Its  caufes  and 
lymptoms  ibid.  Regimen,  and  medmal  treatment,  320. 
Diltinguilhed  from  incontinency  of  urine,  322. 

Diarrhoea.  See  Loofenefs. 

Diet  will  often  anfwer  all  the  indications  of  cure  in  difeafes,  1 38. 
Illultrauons,  139.  S to  Aliment. 

Digejhon,  the  powers  of,  equally  impaired  by  repletion  or  inani- 
tion, 72.  r 

Dfia/es, .hereditary,  cautions  to  perfons  affixed  with,  8.  Pecu- 
-iar  a borders  attending  particular  occupations,  38.  Many  of 
them  mfeftious  106.  The  knowledge  of,  depends  more  upon 
experience  and  oblervation  than  upon  fdentifical principles,  i3r. 
Are  .0  be  diltlnguiflied  by  the  molt  obvious  and  pfrm^nent 
) rnptoms  tlud  The  dilferences  of  fex,  age,  and  ccnftitution, 

’ 1 °f  the  mind>  t0  be  ^Ddingui llae d from 
ho._  of  the 1 boay,  ibid.  Climate,  fituation,  and  occupation,  to 
be  at£ended  to,  ,37.  Other  collateral  circumftances,  ibid. 
Many  indications  of  cure,  to  be  anfwered  by  diet  alone  128 

h'r  hry  fre?  air-  by  O'  bycl=a„li.et 

to3?urc,N42o°US  dlfearcS’  °fa  comPllcated  nature,  and  difficult 

DJ!;rr  fhould  before  the  fwelling  and  inflamma- 

neck  cT  °o,  H ,°VV’  587>  °f  the  iaw>  588.  Of  the 
Z;  5rot  n \ !’•  590.  Of  the  fhoulder,  ibid.  Of  the 
tors,  did.  [be  thigh,  592.  Of  the  knees,  ancles,  and 

Ducretic  infujionfor  the  Dropfy,  how  to  prepare,  377,  ,7g. 

Oaght  to  be^care  fully  pre- 
fjr  not  ,.o  ’ , g fany  Perfon>  to  afeertam  whether  he  is  mad 
not,  4/8.  Is  often  reputed  mad  when  he  is  not  fo.  ibid. 

3 A 2 Symptoms 


S N D'  E x. 

Symptoms  of  the  bite  of  a mad  dog,  479'  The  poifon  cannot 
lie  many  years  dormant  in  the  body,  as  is  fuppofed,  ibid.  Dr. 
Mead’s  receipt  for  the  bite,  480.  The  famous  Eaft  Indian  Spe- 
cific for,  ibid.  Other  recipes,  481.  Vinegar  of  confiderable 
fervice  in  this  diforder,  ibid.  Medical  courfeof  treatment  re- 
commended, ibid.  Regimen,  481.  Dipping  in  the  fea  not 
to  be  relied  on,  483.  Dr.  Tiffot’s  medical  courfe  for  the  cure 
of  the  hydrophobia,  484.  Remarks  on  the  Ormfkirk  medi- 
cine, 485,  note. 

Do/es  of  medicines,  the  relative  proportions  of,  for  different  ages, 

653- 

Drams  ought  to  be  avoided  by  perfons  afflifted  with  nervous  dis- 
orders, 423. 

Draught,  is  the  proper  form  for  fuch  medicines  as  are  intended  for 
immediate  operation,  668.  How  to  prepare  the  anodyne 
draught,  ibid.  Diuretic  draught,  ibid.  Purging  draught, 
ibid.  Sweating  draught,  669.  Vomiting  draught,  ibid. 

Dre/s.  See  Clothing. 

Drinking , perfons  who  are  Seldom  intoxicated  may  neverthelefs 
injure  their  conflitutions  by,  97.  The  habit  of  drinking  fre- 
quently originates  from  misfortunes,  98.  Frequently  dellroys 
the  powers  of  the  mind,  99.  Perfons  often  forced  to  it  by 
miftaken  hofpitality,  ibid.  note.  Leads  to  other  vices,  ibid. 

Dr'opfy , the  Several  dillindtions  of,  with  its  caufes,  374.  Symp- 
toms, 375.  Regimen,  376.  Medical  treatment,  377.  Tap- 
ping, a Safe  and  Simple  operation,  379. 

Dropfy  of  the  brain.  See  Water  in  the  head. 

Drowned  perfons,  ought  not  to  be  ralhly  given  up  for  dead,  6o8» 
Proper  trials  for  the  recovery  of,  ibid.  Endeavours  ought  not 
to  be  fufpended  upon  the  firfl  returns  of  life,  612.  , Succefs  of 
the  Amfterdam  Society  for  the  recovery  of,  631. 

Drunkennefs.  See  Intoxication. 

Dumb  perfons  may  be  taught  to  read,  write,  and  difcourfe,  461, 
note. 

Dyfentery,  where  and  when  molt  prevalent,  345.  Its  caufes  and 
Symptoms,  ibid.  Regimen,  346.  Fruit,  one  of  the  beftremedies 
for,  348.  Proper  drink  for,  349.  Medical  treatment,  ibid , 
Cautions  to  prevent  arelapfe,  350. 


, E. 

Ear,  the  Several  injuries  it  is  liable  to,  460.  Deafnefs,  medical 
treatment  of,  according  to  its  caufes,  461.  Ought  not  to  be 
tampered  with,  462. 

Ear-ach,  its  caufes,  and  proper  treatment  for,  360.  How  to 
drive  infefls  out  of,  ibid. 

Education  of  children,  ihould  be  begun  at  home  by  the  parents, 
25 , note.  That  of  girls  hurtful  to  their  conflitution,  z 7. 

Effluvia,  putrid,  will  occafion  the  Spotted  fever,  1 95 - 

Eltdricity  beneficial  in  the  palfy,  431.  . 

Eleduartes, 
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Elefiuaries,  general  rules  for  making,  669.  Preparation  ofleni- 
tive  eleftuary,  670.  Eledtuary  for  the  dyfentery,  ibid.  For 
theepilepfy,  ibid.  For  the  gonorrhoea,  ibid.  Of  the  bark, 
671.  For  the  piles,  ibid.  For  the  palfy,  ibid.  For  the 
rheumatifm,  ibid. 

Elixir,  paregoric,  how  to  prepare,  698.  Sacred  elixir,  ibid. 

Stomachic  elixir,  ibid.  Acid  elixir  of  vitriol,  699. 

Emuljions , their  ufes,  672.  Preparation  of  the  common  emulfion, 
ibid.  Arabic  emulfion,  ibid.  Camphorated  emulfion,  ibid. 
Emulfion  of  gum  ammoniac,  ibid.  Oily  emulfion,  673. 
Engleman , Dr.  his  account  of  the  German  method  of  recovering 
perfons  from  fainting  fits,  622.  * 

Entrails.  See  Intejlines. 

Epilepfy,  the  diforder  defined,  432.  Its  caufes  and  fymptoms, 
43 3*  Due  regimen,  434.  Medical  treatment,  ibid. 
Eruptions  1 n childrenoften  free  them  from  bad  humours,  but  are 
miltaken  and  ill-treated  by  nurfes,  35.  Ought  never  to  be 
Hopped  without  proper  advice,  36.  In  fevers,  how  to  be 
treated,  193.  zoi.  207.  209.  In  the  fmall-pox,  217.  221. 
In  children  the  caufes  of,  551.  How  to  cure,  534. 
Eryfipeas,  a diforder  incident  to  the  laborious,  41.  Its  caufes 
explained,  and  who  molt  fubjeft  to  it,  249.  'its  fymptoms, 
tbid.  Regimen,  250.  Medical  treatment,  233.  Thefcor- 
butic  eryfipelas,  ibid.  Inftruftions  for  thofe  who  are  fubjedl 
to  this  diforder,  ibid.  i 

Evacuations  of  the  human  body,  the  principal,  fpecified,  121. 
By  Hool,  ibid.  Urine,  123.  Perfpiration,  12c. 

uhC  ImP°rtan"1of>  ‘o  promote  the  growth  and  firength 
/n  .nl  dfenf'  21,  ,AU  y°ung  animals  exert  their  organs  of 
motion  as  foon  as  they  are  able,  22.  The  uility  of,  proved 
from  anatomical  confiderations,  24.  And  from  philofophical 
deductions,  jiW.  Military  exercife  recommended  for  boys,  26. 
Benefits  of  dancing  29.  Is  better  for  fedentary  perfons^nder 
lownefs  of  fpirit.  than  the  tavern,  42.  Gardening  the  beft 
exercife  for  the  fedentary,  53.  Violent,  ought  not  to  be  taken 
immediately  after  a full  meal,  61.  Is  as%eceT  rv  as  food 
for  the  preservation  of  health,  81.  Our  love  of  aftivky  an 
f US  Ut'j.Uy’  Indolence  relaxes  the  folids,^ 

almofi  tdhU  gEn.Ce  Ca/riageS  aS  abfurd  as  Pernicious,  ibid.  U 
almoft  the  only  cure  for  glandular  obftrudtions,  81.  Will  nre- 

luhpahd(lem0Ve/-'th0fe  diforders  that  medicine  cannot  cure  ibid 

taken  within  do^  ““if1""''  in  the  ftomach>  84.  How  to  £ 

A^efports  better 

" for  th=  h°*r-  "8.  i Often'  Of  moteTaS? 

dtcine  whatever,  , 39.  The  [reft  mode  of  takToo  it  in  /eonl 
lump  tow,  1 77.  Is  of  the  greateft  importance  in  a dropfy,  ,76. 

3 A 3 Mufculai' 
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Mufcular,  for  the  gout,  385..  Is  neceffary  for  the  aflbmatic, 
408.  . Is  fuperior  to  all  medicine  in  nervous  disorders,  423] 
And  in  the  pally,  432,  Is  proper  for  pregnant  women,  un- 
lefs  they  are  of  a very  delicate  texture,  533.  Want  of,  the 
occafion  of  rickets  in  children,  563. 

Extracts,  general  rules  for  making  ; but  are  more  .conveniently 
purchafed  ready  made,  673. 

Eyes,  inflammation  of,  its  general  caufes,  258.  Symptoms, .259. 
Medical  treatment,  260.  Hovy  to  be  treated  when  it  proceeds 
from  a fcrophulous  habit,  263.  Advice  to  thpfr.  who  are  fub- 
jedl  to  this  complaint,  264.  Are  fubjeft  to  many  difeaies 
which  are  difficult  to  cure,  456.  The  means  by  which  they 
are  frequently  injured,  457;  General  means  of  pieventjon, 
ibid.  The  feveral  diforders  of,  with  their  meoical  treatment, 
458. 

Eye-waters,  general  remarks  on,  and  their  principal  intentions, 
66  z.  Colly  mini  of  alum,  663.  Vitriolic  coiiyrium,  ibid, 

Gollyrium  of  lead.  Hid. 

F. 

Fainting- fits,  how  to  cure,  441, 618.  Cautions  to  perlpns  fub- 
je£t  to  them,  623. 

Falling Jicknefs . See  Fpilepfy. 

Fajling , ldng,  injurious  to  thofe  who  labour  hard,  43.  Is  hurt* 
ful  both  to  old  and  young,.  73. 

Fathers , culpably  inattentive  to  the  management  of  their  chil- 
dren, 5.  Their  irregular  lives  often  irjure  the  conllitution 
of  their  children,  7. 

Fear , the  influence  of,  very  great,  in  occafioning  and  aggravat- 
ing difeafes,  1 1 2 , Its  various  operations,  1 13- 

Feet,  injured  by  wearing  tight  fhoes,  91.  The  wa filing  of,  an 
agreeable  article  of  cleanlinefs,  104.  V/et,  the  danger  cf,  127. 
Bathing  them  in  warm  water,  a good  remedy  in  a cold,  Z79. 
And  in  the  hooping-cough,  288. 

Fermentation , the  vapour  of  liquors  in  a ftateof,  noxious,  614. 

Fevers,  of  a bad  kind,  often  occafioned  among  labourers  by  poor 
living,  43.  Frequently  attack  fedcr.tary  perfens  after  hard 
drinking,  52.  Nervous,  often  the  confequenceof  inienfe  Rudy, 
57,  Putrid  and  malignant,  often  occafioned  by  want  of  clean- 
Iinefs,  100.  The  moll  general,caufes  of,  enumerated,  140. 
The  diftinguifliing  fymptoms  of*  141.  The  fev  eral  fpecies  of, 
ibid.  Is  an  effort  of  nature,  which  ought  to  be  all; lied,  142. 
How  this  is  to  be  done,  143-  Cordials  and.  fweetmeats  im- 
proper in,  144-  F re  lit  air  of  great  importance  in,  145'  . ^ ''' 
mind  of  the  patient  ought  not  to  be  alarmed  with  religious 
terrors,  ibid.  Cautions  as  to  bleeding  and  fweating  in,  146. 
Longings,  the  calls  of  nature,  and  deferve  attention,  ibid. 
Cautions  to  prevent  a relapfe,  147.  / ,vr- 
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Fever,  acute  continual,  who  moll  liable  to,  157.  Caufes,  ibid. 
Symptoms,  158.  Regimen,  ibid.  Medical  treatment,  161. 
Symptoms  favourable  and  unfavourable,  ibid.  Regimen  to  be 
obferved  during  recovery,  162. 

Fever,  bilious,  general  time  of  its  appearance,  247.  Proper 
treatment  of,  according  to  its  fymptoms,  248. 

Fever,  intermitting.  See  Ague. 

Fever , miliary,  from  what  the  name  derived,  and  its  general 
appearances,  205.  Who  molt  liable  to  it,  ibid.  Caufes,  ibid. 
Symptoms,  206.  Regimen,  207.  Account  of  a miliary  fever 
at  Strafburg,  208,  note.  Proper  medical  treatment,  209. 
Cautions  for  avoiding  this  diforder,  210.  Howto  prevent, 
in  childbed-women,  538. 

Fever,  milk,  how  occasioned,  537.  How  to  prevent,  541. 

Fever,  nervous,  whv  more  common  nowthan  formerly,  and  who 
molt  liable  to  it,  188.  Its  caufes,  ibid.  Symptoms  and  pro- 
per regimen,  189.  Medical  treatment,  191. 

Fever,  puerperal,  or  childbed,  the  time  of  its  attack,  and  fymp- 
toms, 538.  Medical  treatment  of,  539.  Cautions  for  the 
prevention  of  this  fever,  541. 

Fever,  putrid,  is  of  a peftiiential  nature,  and  who  mod  liable  to 
it,  195.  . Its  general  caufes,  ibid.  Symptoms  of,  196.  Other 
fevers  may  be  converted  to  this,  by  improper  treatment,  197. 
Favourable  and  unfavourable  fymptoms  of,  ibid.  Regimen, 
198.  Medical  treatment,  201.  Cautions  for  the  prevention 
of  this  diforder,  203. 

Fever,  remitting,  derivation  of  its  name,  210.  Its  caufes  and 
fymptoms,  21 1.  Proper  regimen,  212.  Medical  treatment, 
2J3.  Cautions  for  avoiding  this  fever,  ibid. 

Fever,  fcarlet,  why  fo  named,  and  its  ufual  feafon  of  attack,  245. 
Proper  treatment  of,  246.  Is  fometimes  attended  with  putrid 
and  malignant  fymptoms,  ibid.  Medicines  adapted  to  this 
ftage  of  the  malady,  ibid.  Hiltory  of  a fever  of  this  kind  at 
Edinburgh,  247,  note. 

Fever,  fecondary,  in  the  fmall-pox,  proper  treatment  of,  Z24. 

Flatulencies  in  the  ftomach,  remedies  again!!,  363.  The  feveral 
caufes  of,  443.  Medical  treatment  of,  444. 

Flatulent  colic,  its  caufes,  and  feat  of  the  diforder,  296.  Re- 
medies for,  ibid. 

F louver- de-luce,  the  yellow  water,  the  root  of,  recommended  for 
the  tooth-ach,  358.  » 

Fluor-albus  defcribed,  with  its  proper  treatment,  529. 

Fomentations,  how  to  make  and  apply,  673.  General  intentions 
of,  ibid.  Anodyne  fomentation,  674.  Aromatic  fomentation, 
ibid . Common  fomentation,  ibid.  Emollient  fomentation, 
ibid.  Strengthening  fomentation,  675. 

Food.  See  Aliment. 

Forgivenefs  of  itijuries,  ought  to  be  praaifed  from  a regard  to 
own  health,  112.  b 

Fraftures.  See  Bones , broken. 

3 A 4 
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Frozen  limls , how  to  recover,  617. 

Fruity  unripe,  very  hurtful  to  children,  20.  One  of  the  belt 
medicines,  both  for  the  prevention  and  cure  of  a dyfentery 
348.  , ' - 77 

Funerals,  the  great  numberof  vifitors  attending  them,  dangerous 
to  their  health,  107.  ° 

G. 

Galling,  in  infants,  the  caufe  and  cure  of,  550. 

Gangrene,  proper  treatment  of,  574. 

Gardening,  a wholefome  amufement  for  fedentary  perfons,  52. 

Gargles  for  the  throat,  how  to  make,  267.  270.  274.  General 
intentions  of,  675.  Method  of  making  the  attenuating  gargie, 
ibid.  Common  gargle,  ibid.  Detergent  gargle,  ibid.  Emol- 
lient gargle,  ibid.  For  the  mouth  of  infants  in  the  thrulh, 
548. 

Garlic  ointment , a North  Britifh  remedy  for  the  hooping-cough, 
how  to  apply  it,  287. 

Generals  of  armies,  how  they  ought  to  confult  the  health  of  the 
men  they  command,  44. 

Gilders.  See  Miners. 

Ginger,  fyrup  of,  how  to  prepare,  762. 

Girls,  the  common  mode  of  education  prejudicial  to  their  confti= 
tution,  27.  Means  of  rettifying  it  recommended,  ibid. 

Gleet,  how  occafioned,  and  itsfymptoms,  500.  Method  of  cure, 
ibid.  Regimen,  501.  Obftinate  gleets  cured  by  mercurial 
inundlions,  502.  How  to  apply  bougies,  ibid. 

Glover,  Mr.  his  courfe  of  treatment  for  the  recovery  of  a hanged 
man,  628. 

Gonorrhoea,  virulent,  the  nature  of,  and  its  fymptoms,  491.  Re- 
gimen, 492.  Medical  treatment,  493.  Is  often  cured  by 
aftringent  inje&ions,  ibid.  Cooling  purges  always  proper  in, 
494.  Mercury  feldom  neceffary  in  a gonorrhcea,  496.  How 
to  adminifler  it  when  needful,  497. 

Goulard,  M.  preparation  of  his  celebrated  extrafl;  of  Saturn,  700. 
His  various  applications  of  it,  ibid. 

Gout,  the  general  caufes  of,  55.  Flow  to  treat  a loofenefs  oc- 
cafioned by  repelling  it  from  the  extremities,  313.  Thefources 
of  this  diforder,  and  itsfymptoms,  380,  381.  Regimen  for, 
382.  Wool  the  bed  external  application  in,  383.  Why  there 
are  fo  many  nodrums  for,  138.  Proper  medicines  after  the 
jit,  ibid.  Proper  regimen  in  the  intervals  between  fits  to  keep 
ofF  their  return,  385.  How  to  remove  it  from  the  nobler  parts 
*0  the  extremities,  386.  General  cautions  to  prevent  danger 
by  millaking  it  for  other  diforders,  387. 

Gravel,  how  formed  in  the  bladder,  125.  Flow  didinguiflied 
from  the  done,  324.  Caufes  and  fymptoms,  ibid.  Regimen, 
325.  Medical  treatment,  326. 

Greenfieknefs  originates  in  indolence,  523. 

Grif 
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Grief,  its  effefts  permanent,  and  often  fatal,  116.  Danger  of 
the  mind  dwelling  long  upon  one  fubjeCt,  efpecially  if  of  a 
difagreeable  nature,  117.  The  mind  requires  exercife  as  well 
as  the  body,  118.  Innocent  amufements  not  to  be  negle&ed, 
ibid.  Is  productive  of  nervous  difeafes,  421. 

Gripes  in  infants,  proper  treatment  of,  549. 

Guaiacum,  gum,  a good  remedy  for  the  quinfy,  268  j and 
rheumatifm,  390. 

Gullet , how  to  remove  fublfances  detained  in,  603.  Cautions  for 
the  ufe  of  crotchets  with  this  intention,  ibid.  Other  mecha- 
nical expedients,  604.  Treatment  if  the  obftruClion  cannot 
be  removed,  607. 

Gums  of  children,  applications  to,  during  teething,  and  how  to 
cut  them,  561. 

Gutta  ferena,  proper  treatment  of,  458. 


' . H. 

Hemoptoe,  fpitting  of  blood.  See  Blood. 

H&morrhages.  See  Blood. 

Harrowgate  water,  an  excellent  medicine  for  expelling  worms, 
368.  And  for  the  jaundice,  373.  In  the  fcurvy,  391. 

Head-acb,  the  fpecies  of,  diftinguifhed,  352.  Cauies  of,  353. 
Regimen,  354.  Medical  treatment,  355. 

Health  of  the  people  in  general,  a proper  object  of  attention  for  the 
magiltrates,  xi.  Ought  to  be  attended  to  in  matrimonial  con- 
tras, 8.  Is  often  laboured  for  after  it  is  deftroyed,  61. 
Rules  given  by  Celfus  for  the  prefervation  of,  134. 

Heart-burn,  the  nature  of  this  diforder,  with  its  cauies,  and  re- 
medies for,  418. 

Heat,  extreme,  how  to  recover  perfons  overcome  by,  618. 

Hemlock , a good  remedy  in  the  king’s  evil,  402.  Is  recom- 
mended by  Dr.  Storck  for  the  cure  of  cancers,  469. 

Hemp-feed , a deco&ion  of,  good  in  the  jaundice,  and  how  to  pre- 
pare it,  373.  , 

Hiccup , its  caufes,  and  method  of  treatment,  436. 

Hoffman,  his  rules  for  guarding  child-bed  women  againft  the 
miliary  fever,  538. 

Honey,  a wholefo'me  article  of  food  for  children,  21.  Is  recom- 
mended in  the  ftone,  328, 

Hooping-cough.  See  Cough. 

Hofpitdls,  the  want  of  frelh  air  in,  more  dangerous  to  the  pa- 
tients than  their  diforders,  81.  Cleanlinefs  peculiarly  ne- 
ccJlary  in,  105.  Often  fpread  infection  by  being  (ituated  in 
the  middle  of  populous  towns,  108.  How  they  might  be  ren- 
dered  proper  receptacles  for  the  lick,  no.  Particularly  in 
infectious  diforders,  , u.  Thefickin,  ought  not  to  be  crowd- 
ed together,  219,  note. 

Vorfe  radifb , the  chewing  of,  will  reltore  fenfibility  to  the  organs 
of  tallc  when  injured,  465,  ' b 

Houfes , 
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H.ufes,  indead  of  contrivances  to  make  them  clofe  and  warm 
ought  to  be  regularly  ventilated,  78.  In  marlhy  fixations  uni 
wholefome,  80.  Ought  to  be  built  in  a dry  fixation,  130. 
Danger  of  inhabiting  new-built  houfes  before"  thoroughly  dry* 
ibid.  Are  often  rendered  damp  by  unfeafcnable  cleanlinefs' 
ibid.  Are  dangerous  when  kept  too  dole  and  hot,'  133. 

Hvfbandmen , the  peculiar  diforders  they  are  expofed  to,  from 
the  vicifiitudes  of  the  weather,  40. 

Huxham , Dr.  recommends  the  itudy  of  the  dietetic  part  of  me- 
dicine, xiii. 

Hydrocephalus . See  Bropjy. 

Hydrophobia,  Dr.  Tiffot’s  method  of  curing,  484. 

Hydrops  peBoris.  See  Dropfy. 

Hypochondriac  affeBions,  frequently  produced  by  intenfe  ftudy,  58. 
Thetr  caufes,  and  who  mod  fubjedt  to  them,  452.  The  ge- 
neral intentions  of  cure,  ibid.  Regimen,  434. 

Hyjierics,  a diforder  produced  by  the  habitual  ufe  of  tea,  66. 
General  caufes  of,  447.  Symptoms,  448.  Proper  treatment 
of,  ibid.  Regimen,  449.  Medicines  adapted  to,  450. 

Hyjieric  colic,  fy mptoms  and  treatment  of,  299. 

J. 

"jails,  why  malignant  fevers  are  often  generated  in  them,  77. 
Often  fpread  infection  by  being  fituated  in  the  middle  of  po- 
pulous towns,  ic8.  Ought  to  be  removed,  rio. 

Janin,  M.  his  relation  of  the  recovery  of  an  overlaid  infant, 
627.  And  of  a man  who  had  hanged  himfelf,  628. 

Jaundice,  the  different  ftoges  of  its  appearance,  with  tl^e  caufes 
of  this  diforder,  370,  371.  Symptoms  and  regimen,  371. 
Medical  treatment,  372. 

Jcfuits  Bark.  See  Baric. 

Jews,  the  whole  fyitem  of  their  laws  tending  to  promote  ciean- 
linefs,  103.  107. 

llfac  pajjion,  a particular  kind  of  inflammation  of  the  inteflines, 
292. 

Jmpojihume  in  the  breajl,  in  confumptions,  how  to  make  it  break 
inwardly,  when  not  to  be  difcharged  by  other  means,  185. 
Impofthumes  after  the  fmall-pox,  proper  treatment  of,  227. 

Incontinency  of  urine,  diftinguiftied  from  a diabetes,  322.  Expe- 
dient for  relief,  ibid.  • 

Indigefion,  is  one  confequence  of  intenfe  ftudy,  56.  General 
caufes,  and  remedies  for,  416. 

Indolence,  its  bad  effe&s  on  the  conftitution,  82.  Occafions  glan- 
dular obftrudtions,  83.  Ill  confequence^  of  too  much  indul- 
gence in  bed,  84.  Is  the  parent  of  vice,  86.  Is  the  general 
caufe  of  moll  nervous  diforders,  455. 

Infancy , the  foundation  of  a good  or  bad  conftitution,  generally 
laid  in  this  feafon  of  life,  1. 

Infants,  nearly  one  half  of  thofe  born  in  Great  Britain  die  under 
twelve  years  of  age,  1.  Perilh  moftly  by  art,  2»  Ought  not 
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to  he  Tackled  by  delicate  women,  3.  Importance  of  their  be- 
ing nurfed  by  their  mothers,  4.  Often  lofe  their  lives,  or  be- 
come deformed,  by  errors  in  clothing  them,  9.  How  the  art 
of  bandaging  them  became  the  province  of  the  midwife,  10. 
How  treated  in  Africa,  1 1„  note.  Pbilofophical  obfervations  on 
their  organical  flru&ure,  and  on  the  caufes  of  deformity,  ibid. 
Why  they  fo  freq  uently  die  of  convulfions,  12.  Why  expofed 
to  fevers,  13.  And  colds,  14.  Rules  for  their  drefs,  ibid . 
Their  food,  15.  Reflections  on  the  many  evils  they  are  ex- 
pof-d  to,  544.  Why  their  firft  diforders  are  in  their  bowels, 
ibid.  How  to  cleanfe  their  bowels,  545.  The  meconium,  546. 
Thrufh,  547.  Acidities,  548,  Gripes,  549.  Galling  and  ex- 
coriations, 530.  Stoppage  of  the  nofe,  ibid.  Vomiting,  551. 
Loof.nefs,  532.  Eruptions,  353.  Scabbed  heads,  555. 
Chilblains,  536.  The  c-.oup,  557.  Teething,  539.  Rickets, 
562.  Convulfions,  565.  Water  in  the  head,  567.  How  to 
recover  infants  feemingly  dead,  622.  Ought  never  to  fleep  in 
the  tame  bed  with  their  mothers  or  nurfes,  626,  note.  Cafe 
of  the  recovery  of  an  overlaid  infant,  627.  Cafe  of  an  in- 
fant lcemingly  killed  by  a llrong  convulfion  fit,  and  recover- 
ed, .629.  See  Children. 

Infection , the  danger  of,  incurred  by  injudicious  or  unnecefiary 
attendance  on  the  fick,  106.  And  on  funeral',  107.  Is  often 
communicated  by  clothes,  ibid.  Is  frequently  imported,  108. 
Is  fpread  by  hoipitais  and  jails  being  iituated  in  the  middle  of 
populous  towns,  ibid.  How  to  prevent  infeflion  in  lick  cham- 
bers, 109.  Phyficians  liable  to  fpread  infection,  ibid.  note. 
In  what  refpe&s  the  fpread ing  of  infection  might  be  checked 
by  the  magifirate,  no.  Bleeding  and  purging  increafe  the 
danger  of,  by  debilitating  the  body,  204.  SmiHl-pox,  214. 
Of  the  fmail-pox  may  be  received  again,  218,  note. 
Inflammations , how  the  laborious  part  of  mankind  expofe  thera- 
fe Ives  to,  42.  Proper  treatment  of,  574. 

Inflammation  of  the  bladder.  See  Bladder. 

* of  the  brain.  See  Brain. 

of  the  eyes.  See  Eyes. 

of  the  intellines.  See  Inteflines. 

of  the  kidneys.  See  Kidneys. 

of  the  liver.  See  Li-vcr. 

ol  the  lungs.  See  Peripneumony . 

of  the  llomach.  See  Stomach. 

of  the  throat.  See  Quinjey. 

- of  the  womb.  See  IVomb. 

InJ. 'ufions , advantages  of,  over  deco&ions,  676.  How  to  obtain 
rich  infufions  from  weak  vegetables,  ibid.  Preparation  of  the 
bitter  infufion,  ibid.  Infufion  of  the  bark,  ibid.  Infufion  of 
carduus,  677  Of  linfeed,  ibid.  Ofrofes,  ibid.  Of  tamarinds, 
and  fenna,  ibid.  Spamfh  infufion,  678.  For  the  palfy,  ibid. 

-pi.  n great- danger  meet‘n£  with  damp  beds  in  them,  128. 
I he  iiieets  in,  how  treated  to  fave  walking,  129. 

Inoculation 
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Inoculation  of  the  fmall-pox,  more  favourably  received  here  than 
in  neighbouring  countries,  227.'  Cannot  prove  of  general 
utility  while  kept  in  the  hands  ofa  few,  zz8.  No  myftery  in 
the  procefs,  ibid. . May  fafely  be  performed  by  parents  or 
nurfes,  229.  Various  methods  of  doing  it,  ibid.  The  clergy 
exhorted  to  remove  the  prejudices  againft  the  operation,  231. 
Aiguments  cited  from  Dr.  Mackenzie  in  favour  of  inoculation, 
ibid.  note.  Ought  to  be  rendered  univerfal,  233.  Means  of 
extending  the  pra&ice  of,  234.  Two  obftacles  to  the  progrefs 
ot,  Hated,  235.  Might  be  performed  by  clergymen,  or  by 
Parents  themfelves,  236.  The  proper  feafons  and  age  for 
performing  it,  239.  Will  ofeen  mend  the  habit  of  body, 
ibid.  Neceffary  preparation  and  regimen  for,  ibid. 

Injects,  when  they  creep  into  the  ear,  how  to  force  them 
out,  ,361.  Poifonons,  the  bites  of,  how  to  be  treated, 
486. 

Intemperance,  one  great  caufe  of  the  difeafes  of  feamen,  45.  The 
danger  ot,  argued  from  the  conftruction  of  the  human  body, 
94.  The  analogy  in  the  nourilhment  of  plants  and  animals, 
ibid.  Is  the  abufe  of  natural  paflions,  ibid.  In  diet,  9;.  In 
liquor  and  carnal  pleafures,  ibid.  The  bad  confequences  of, 
involve  vyhole  families,  96.  Effedts  of  drunkennefs  on  the 
confHtution,  ibid.  Perfons  who  feldom  get  drunk,  may  ne- 

' verthelefs  injure  their  conflitutions  by  drink,  97.  The  habit 
of  drinking  frequently  acquired  under  misfortunes,  98.  Is  pe- 
culiarly hurtful  to  young  perfons,  99.  Leads  to  all  other 
vices,  ibid. 

Intermitting  fever.  See  Ague. 

Ir.teftines,  inflammation  of,  general  caufes  from  whence  it  pro- 
ceeds, 291.  The  fyraptoms,  regimen,  and  medical  treatment, 
292.  Cautions  to  guard  againft  it,  295. 

Intoxication  produces  a fever,  96.  Fatal  confequences  of  a daily 
repetition  of  this  vice,  ibid.  Perfons  who  feldom  get  drunk, 
may  r.everthelefs  injure  their  conftitution  by  drinking,  ibid. 
Getting  drunk,  a hazardous  remedy  for  a cold,  277.  Often 
produces  fatal  cffefls,  623.  Proper  cautions  for  treating  per- 
fons in  liquor,  624.  The  fafeft  drink  after  a debauch,  ibid. 
Remarkable  cafe,  625. 

jfohnfon.  Dr.  extraordinary  recovery  of  an  infant  feemingly  killed 
by  a ftrong  convulsion  fit,  related  by,  629. 

IJfues,  how  to  make  them  take  the  bell  efFedt,  430. 

Itch , the  nature  and  fymptoms  of  this  difeafe  deferibed,  403. 
Sulphur,  the  beft  remedy  againft,  ibid.  Great  danger  of  the 
injudicious  ufeof  mercurial  preparations  for,  405.  Cleanlinefs 
the  beft  prefervative  againft,  406,  note. 

‘ Juleps , the  form  of,  explained,  678.  Preparation  of  the  cam- 
phorated julep,  ibid.  Cordial  julep,  679.  Expectorating 
•julep,  ibid.  Muflt  julep,  ibid.  Saline  julep,  ibid.  Vomit- 
ing julep,  ibid. 
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K. 

Kermis  mineral,  recommended  by  Dr.  Duplanil  for  the  hooping 
cough,  287,  note. 

Kidneys , inflammation  of,  its  general  caufes,  301.  Its  fymp- 
toms  and  proper  regimen,  302.  Medical  treatment,  305. 
Where  it  proceeds  from  the  (lone  and  gravel,  ibid.  Cautions 
for  thofe  fubjeCt  to  this  diforder,  ibid.  See  Gravel. 

King's  evil.  See  Scrophula. 

L. 

Laborious  employments,  the  peculiar  diforders  incident  to,  40. 
The  folly  of  men  emulating  each  other  in  trialsof  flrength,  4 1 . 
Difadvantages  attending  their  diet,  ibid.  How  they  expofe 
themfelves  to  inflammations,  42.  Danger  of  fleeping  in  the 
fun,  ibid.  Long  fading  hurtful  to  them,  ibid.  Injuries 
arifing  from  poor  living,  43.  Many  of  the  difeafes  of  labour- 
ers, not  only  occaftoned,  but  aggravated,  by  poverty,  ibid. 

Labour  fhould  not  be  impofed  too  early  on  children,  28. 

Labour  in  child -bed,  medical  advice  for,  534.  Inconveniencies 
of  collecting  a number  of  women  at,  5*35,  note. 

Laudanum , its  efficacy  tn  flts  of  an  ague,  149*  note.  How  to  be 
adminidered  in  a cholera  morbus,  3 1 1.  In  a loofenefs,  213. 
In  a diabetes,  321.  When  proper  for  thehead-ach,  356*  How 
to  apply,  for  the  tooth-ach,  358.  Will  eafe  pain  in  the  gout, 
384.  How  to  adminider  for  the  cramp  in  the  flomach,  438. 
Is  good  for  flatulences,  444.  Effects  of  an  over-cLofe  of,  470. 
Medical  treatment  in  this  cafe,  476. 

Leading-firings,  injurious  to  young  children,  23. 

Leaches , may  be  fuccefsfully  applied  to  inflamed  teflicles,  50 
difperfe  buboes,  505,  note.  Are  proper  to  apply 
to  children  where  inflammations  appear  in  teething,  c6o.  Ob- 
jections to  bleeding  with  them,  572. 

Lemons.  See  Oranges. 

Leprofy,  why  lefs  trequent  in  this  country  now  than  formerly, 
398,  Requires  the  fame  treatment  as  the  feurvy,  ibid. 

Lientery,  proper  treatment  for,  351. 

Life  may frequently  be  reflored,  when  the  appearances  of  it  are 
fufpended  by  fudden  cafualties,  601.  6©8.  613.  63 1 

Z/gW.f  perfons  apparentJy  killed  by,  might  poffibly  be  re- 
covered  by  the  ufe  of  proper  means,  631. 

Lime-water  recommended  to  prevent  gravel  in  the  kidneys  from 
degenerating  to  the  done  in  the  bladder,  326.  Is  a good  re- 

ir,r58s,368' flappy  rfcas  of’ in  the  c“re  of  ob‘ 

^.s  Prescription  to  abate  fits  of  an  ague,  uq,  note 
His  directions  for  the  treatment  of  patients  under  pufrid  re- 
rmttmg  fevers,  212,  F 

°,f’  6831  Wbite  liniment;  684, 

i -or  the  piles,  ibid.  Volatile  liniment,  ibid. 

Liquorsy 
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liquors ^ ftrong,  expofe  children  to  inflammatory  diforders,  in. 
fermented,  the  qualities  of,  examined,  63.  The  bad  confe- 
quences  of  making  them  too  weak,  6g.  Why  all  families 
ought  to  prepare  their  own  liquors,  ibid.  Cold,  the  danger 
of  drinking,  when  a perfon  is  hot,  131. 

Liver,  fchirrous,  produced  by  fedentary  employments,  56. 

Liver,  inflammation  of,  its  caufes  and  fymptoms,  306.  flegimeti 
and  medical  treatment,  307.  Abfcefs  in,  how' to  be  treated, 
308.  Cautions  in  the  event  of  a fchirrus  being  formed,  ibid. 

Lobelia , an  American  plant  ufed  by  the  natives  in  the  venereal 
difeafe,  514.  • 

Lochia,  a fuppreffion  of,  how  to  be  treated,-  537. 

Longings,  in  difeafes,  are  the  calls  of  nature,  and  often  point 
out  what  may  be  of  real  ufe,  146. 

Loofenefs,  habitual,  general  directions  for  perfons  fubjeCt  to,  122. 
Its  general  caufes,  312.  A periodical  loofenefs  ought  never  to 
be  flopped,  313.  Medical  treatment  of,  according  to  its  va- 
rious caufes,  ibid.  Means  of  checking  it  when  neccflary,  314. 
In  children,  proper  treatment  of,  532. 

Love,  why  perhaps  the  flrongeft  of  ali  the  paffions,  1 19.  Is  not 
rapid  in  its  progrefs,  and  may  therefore  be  guarded  againfl  at 
its  commencement,  ibid.  To  pretend  to  it  for  smufemenr, 
cruelty  to  the  objeCt,  ibid.  Children  often  real  martyrs  be- 
tween inclination  and  duty,  120,  note. 

Lues,  confirmed,  fymptoms  of,  510.  Mercury  the  only  certain 
remedy  known  in  Europe  for  this  difeafe,  511.  Saline  prepa- 
rations of  mercury  more  efficacious  than  the  ointment,  512. 
How  to  adminifter  conofive  fublimate,  ibid.  American  me- 
thod of  curing  this  difeafe,  513. 

Lungs,  injured  by  artifts  working  in  bending  poflures,  50.  Stu- 
dious perfons  liable  to  confumptions  of,  56. 

Luxury,  highly  injurious  to  the  organs  of  tafie  and  fmell,  463. 

M. 

1 .1 

Mackenzie,  Dr.  his  arguments  in  favour  of  inoculating  in  the 
fmall-pox,  231,  note. 

Mad  dog.  See  Dog. 

Magnejta  alba,  a remedy  for  the  heart-burn,  419.  Is  the  heft 
medicine  in  all  cafes  of  acidity,  549. 

Magnets,  artificial,  their  reputed  virtue  in  the  too'h-ach,  35,9. 

Malt  liquors,  hurtful  in  the  aftbma,  407.  See  Beer. 

Man , why  inferior  to  brutes  in  the  management  of  his  young,  1. 
Was  never  intended  to  be  idle,  87. 

Mar.uf a flares , the  growth  of,  produced  the  rickets  in  children.  2 r . 
More  favourable  to  riches  than  to  health,  28.  Some,  injurious 
to  health  by  confining  ar tiffs  in  nnwholefome  air,  37.  Cautions 
to  the  workmen,  38.  Compared  with  agriculture,  48.  Are 
injurious  to  health  from  arti{ls  being  crowded  together,  49.  And 
from  their  working  in  confined  poflures,  ibid.  Cautions  offered 
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to  fedentary  artills,  50.  Sedentary  arts  better  fuited  to  women 
than  to  men,  83,  note. 

Matrimony  ought  not  to  be  contracted  without  a due  attention  to 
health  and  form,  8. 

Mead , Dr.  his  famous  recipe  for  the  bite  of  a mad  dog,  480. 
His  character  as  a phyfician,  ibid,  note. 

Meals  ought  to  be  taken  at  regular  times,  72.  Reafons  for  this 
uniformity,  ibid. 

Meajles , have  great  affinity  with  the  fmall-pox,  240.  Caufeand 
fymptoms,  ibid.  Proper  regimen  and  medicine,  242,  243. 
Inoculation  of,  might  prove  very  falutary,  245,  note. 

Mechanics  ought  to  employ  their  leifure  hours  in  gardening,  54. 

Meconium , the  belt  mode  of  expelling  it,  16.  546. 

Medicine,  the  origin  of  the  art  of,  xii.  The  operation  of,  doubt- 
ful at  belt,  xiv.  Is  made  a myftery  of,  by  its  profeff'ors,  xxi. 
The  ftudy  of,  negleCted  by  gentlemen,  xxii.  This  ignorance 
lays  men  open  to  pretenders,  xxiii.  Ought  to  be  generally  un- 
derltood,  xxiv.  A diffufion  of  the  knowledge  of,  would  de- 
flroy  quackery,  xxvii.  Objections  to  the  cultivation  of  me- 
dical knowledge  anfwered,  xxviii.  The  theory  of,  can  never 
fupply  the  want  of  experience  and  obfervation,  135. 

Medicines  have  more  virtue  attributed  to  them  than  they  deferve, 
j 38.  Ought  not  to  be  adminiftred  by  the  ignorant,  nor  with- 
out caution,  140.  Want  of  perfeverance  in  the  ufe  of,  one 
reafon  why  chronic  difeafes  are  fa  feldom  cured,  392.  Many 
retained,  which  owe  their  reputation  to  credulity,  649.  Ar-e 
multiplied  and  compounded  in  proportion  to  ignorance  of  the 
caufes  and  nature  of  difeafes,  ibid.  Difad  vantages  of  com- 
pounded medicines,  ibid.  Are  often  adulterated  for  the  fake 
of  colour,  ibid.  The  relative  proportions  of  dofes  of,  for  dif- 
ferent ages,  652.  A lift  of  fuch  medical  preparations  as  ought 
to  be  kept  for  private  praCIice,  654. 

Melancholy,  religious,  its  effects,  120.  Leads  to  fuicide,  ibid. 
Defined,  with  its  caufes,  426.  Symptoms  and  regimen,  426, 
427.  Medicinal  treatment,  428. 

Menjlrual  difeharge  in  women,  the  commencement  and  decline 
of,  the  molt  critical  periods  of  their  lives,  522.  Confinement 
injurious  to  growing  young  women,  523  ; and  tight  lacing  for 
a fine  ffiape,  524.  Symptoms  of  the  firft  appearance  of  this 
difeharge,  525.  Objects  of  attention  in  regimen  at  this  time, 
ibid.  Ought  to  be  reftored  whenever  unnaturally  obftrudted, 
and  how,  326.  When  an  obftrudhon  proceeds  from  another 
malady,  the  firft  C3ufe  is  to  be  removed,  527.  Treatment 
under  a redundancy  of  the  difeharge,  528.  Regimen  and 
medicine  proper  at  the  final  decline  of  the  menfes,  529. 

Mercury  may  egiven  in  defperate  cafes  of  an  inflammation  of  the 
inteitines,  294.  Cautions  for  adminiftering  it,  ibid.  note.  Great 
caution  neceffary  in  ufing  mercurial  preparations  for  the  itch, 
4°v  Is  feldom  neceffary  in  a gonorrhoea,  496.  How  to  ad- 
JiiiniuGr  it  when  needful  in  th  at  dif  01110^4.97 , Solution  of  mer. 

*3  cury. 
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cury,!iow  toinake,  498,  note.  Is  the  only  certain  remedy  knowh 
in  Europe  for  the  cure  of  a confirmed  lues,  5 i 1 . Saline  pre- 
parations of,  more  efficacious  than  the  mercurial  ointment, 
ibid.  How  to  adminifter  corrofive  fublimate  in  venereal  cafes, 
512.  NecefTary  cautions  in  the  ufeof  mercury,  515.  Proper 
feafons  for  entering  on  a courfe  of,  516.  Preparations  for, 
ibid.  Regimen  under  a courfe  of,  517. 

Mezeroon  root,  a powerful  affiftant  in  venereal  cafes,  513. 

Midwifery,  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  bepra&ifed  by  any  woman 
not  properly  qualified,  534,  vote. 

Midwives,  hiftorical  view  of  the  profeffion,  9.  How  they  be- 
came intruded  with  the  care  of  bandaging  infants,  with  the  ill 
effe&s  of  their  attempts  at  dexterity  in  this  office,  10.  In- 
ftances  of  their  raffinefs  and  officious  ignorance,  540,  note . 
344,  note. 

Miliary  fever.  See  Fever. 

Military  exercife  recommended  for  boys  to  praftife,  26. 

Milk,  that  of  the  mother,  the  moft  natural  food  for  an  infant,  13. 
Cows  milk,  better  unboiled  than  boiled,  18.  Is  a good  anti- 
dote againft  the  fcurvy,  66.  Of  more  value  in  confumptions 
than  the  whole  Materia  Medica,  179.  Its  great  efficacy  in  the 
fcurvy,  396.  A milk  diet  proper  both  for  men  and  women, 
in  cafes  of  barrennefs,  543. 

Milk  fever.  See  Fever. 

Millipedes,  how  to  adminifter  for  the  hooping-cough,  287. 

Mind,  difeafes  of,  to  be  diftinguiffied  from  thofe  of  the  body, 
1 36.  See  PaJJlons. 

Miners,  expofed  to  injuries  from  unwholefome  air,  and  mineral 
particles,  38.  Cautions  to,  39.  _ 

Mineral  waters,  the  danger  of  drinking  them  in  too  large  quan- 
tities, 319.  Are  of  confiderable  fervice  in  weakneftes  of  the 
ftomach,  417.  Cautions  concerning  the  drinking  of,  639 — 646. 

Mixtures,  general  remarks  on  this  form  of  medicines,  680.  Com- 
pofition  of  the  aftringent  mixture,  ibid.  Diuretic  mixture, 
ibid.  Laxative  abforbent  mixture,  ibid.  Saline  mixture,  68 1. 
Squill  mixture,  ibid; 

MolaJJes,  an  intoxicating  fpirit  much  ufed  by  the  common  people 
at  Edinburgh,  91. 

'Mothers,  prepofterous,  when  they  think  it  below  them  to  nurfe 
their  own  children,  2.  Under  what  circumftances  they  may 
be  really  unfit  to  perform  this  talk,  ibid.  Importance  of  their 
r fuckling  their  own  children,  3,  note.  Delicate  mothers  pro- 

duce unhealthy  fhort-lived  children,  7.  Their  milk,  the  beft 
food  for  children,  15.  Ought  to  give  their  children  proper 
exercife,  23  ; and  air,  31. 

Mouth,  cautions  againft  putting  pins  or  other  dangerous  articles 
into,  603. 

Mu/cular  exercife  a cure  for  the  gout,  385. 

Mujhrooms,  a dangerous  article  of  food,  as  other  fungufes  are 

often  gathered  inftead  of  them,  488.  < 
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Mafic,  the  performance  of,  recommended  as  a proper  amufemen? 
for  ftudious  perfons,  60. 

MjtJk,  extraordinary  effedts  produced  by,  under  particular  clr- 
cumftances,  in  the  nervous  fever , 193.  Is  a good  remedy  in 
theepilepfy,  435.  And  for  the  hiccup,  437.  Deafnefs  cured 
by,  462. 

Mujlard,  white,  a good  remedy  in  the  rheumatifm,  391. 


N. 

Natural  hiftory.  the  fludy  of,  neceffary  to  the  improvement  of 
agriculture,  xx. 

Nervous  difeafes,  the  mod  complicated  and  difficult  to  cure  of  all 
others,  420.  General  caufes  of,  ibid.  Symptoms  of,  421.  Re- 
gimen, 422.  Medical  treatment,  424.  A cure  only  to  be 
expected  from  regimen,  426.  The  feveral  fymptoms  of,  though 
■-j ifferen t! y named,  all  modifications  of  the  fame  dileafe,  453. 

Ae/vous  colic,  its  caufes  and  fymptoms,  299.  Medical  treatment 
of,  300. 

Nervous  fever.  See  Fever. 

Night  mare,  its  caufes  and  fymptoms  defcribed,  439.  Proper 
treatment  of,  440. 

Nigbt-Jbade-,  an  infufion  of,  recommended  in  a cancer,  469. 

Nitre,  purified,  its  good  effects  in  a quinfey.  268.  Is  an  effica- 
cious remedy  for  the  dropfy,  378.  Promotes  urine  and  per- 
fpiraticn,  429. 

N°fe,  ulcer  in,  how  to  cure,  464.  Stoppage  of,  in  children, 
how  to  cure,  531.  See  Bleeding  at. 

Nur/es,  their  fuper ftitious  prejudices  in  bathing  of  children  30 
1 he  only  certain  evidenced  a good  one,  33.  Their  ufual  faults 
pointed  out,  34.  Admimfter  cordials  to  remedy  their  negleft 
of  duty  toward  children,  35.  Their  miltaken  treatment  of 
eruptions,  ibid.  And  loofe  (tools,  ibid.  Are  apt  to  conceal  the 
wloiders  of  children  that  arife  from  their  own  negligence,  36. 
Ought  to  be  pumfhed  for  the  misfortunes  they  thus  occafion, 
ibid.  Sen  fible,  often  able  to  difcover  difeafes  fooner  than  per- 
fans  bred  to  phyfic,  135.  Are  liable  to  catch  the  fmaH-pox 
again  from  thoie  they  nurfe  m that  diforder,  218  note 

Nurjery  ought  to  be  the  largelt  and  belt  aired  room  in  a houfe,  3I„ 


. O. 

an  antidote  to  the  injuries  arifing  from  working  in  mines  or 
met  As,  39.  Salad  oil,  the  belt  application  to  the  bite  of  a 
wafp  or  bee,  486.  Camphorated,  how  to  prepare,  684. 

Oils  eflent.al,  of  vegetables,  the  proper  menftruum  for,  694. 

Ointment  for  the  itch,  403.  fjfe  of  ointments  when  applied  to 
V ounds  and  fores,  681.  Preparation  of  yellow  bafilicLn,  ibid. 
' ° ,e,nt,0VvmCnt ’682.  Eye  ointments,  ibid,  iffueoint- 
Oi?tm  of' I'ad,  683.  -Mercurial  ointment,  ibid . 

men!  °f  fu  phur’  thtd‘  Wh*te  ointment,  ibid.  See  Uni- 


Ophthalmia.  Sec  Eye, 
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Opiates , efficacious  in  a cholera  morbus,  3x1.  In  6 diabetes,  jzd. 
When  proper  for  the  head-ach,  356.  Recommended  for  the 
tooth-ach,  ibid.  Are  delufive  remedies  in  nervous  difeafes, 
425.  See  Laudanum. 

Orange  and  lemon  peel,  how  to  candy,  665.  How  to  prelerve 
orange  and  lemon  juice  in  the  form  of  fyrup,  694. 

Ormjkirk  medicine  for  the  bite  of  a mad  dog,  remarks  on,  489, 
note. 

Oxycrate , the  mofl  proper  external  application  in  a fradlure,  596- 

Qyjlers  of  great  ferviee  in  eonfumptiens,  182,  note. 


P. 

Painters.  See  Miners.  \ 

Pal/y , the  nature  of  this  diforder  explained,  with  its  caufes,  430, 
Medical  treatment,  431. 

Paraphrenitis,  its  fymptomsand  treatment,  170'i 

Parents , their  interefted  views  in  the  difpofal  of  their  children  in 
marriage,  often  a fource  of  bitter  repentance,  120,  note.  See 
Fathers  and  Mothers. 

PaJJions,  intemperance  the  abufe  of,  94.  Have  great  influence 
both  in  the  caufe  and  cure  of  difeafes,  ri  1.  Anger,  112.  Fear, 
ibid.  Grief,  116.  Love,  119.  Religious  melancholy,  120. 
The  beft  method  of  counteracting  the  violence  of  any  of  the 
paffions,  ibid. 

Peas,  parched,  good  in  cafes  of  flatulency,  363, 

Peruvian  barky  See  Bark. 

Penis,  ulcerated,  cured,  and  partly  regenerated,  by  a careful 
attention  to  cleanlinefs,  518,  note. 

Peripneumony , who  molt  fubjeCt  to,  17 1.  Its  cau-fes,  fymptoms, 
and  proper  regimen,  ibid.  172. 

Perfpiration,  infenflble,  the  obftruCtion  ©f,  diforders  the  whole 
frame,  126.  The  various  caufes  of  its  being  checked,  ibid. 
Changes  in  the  atmofphere,  ibid.  Wet  clothes,  127.  Wet  feet, 
ibid.  Night  air,  128.  Damp  beds,  ibid.  Damp  houfes,  13c. 
Sudden  tranfitions  from  heat  to  cold,  131. 

Philofophy,  advantages  refulting  from  the  ftudy  of,  xxiii. 

Phrenilis.  See  Brain. 

Phymojis  defcribed,  and  howto  treat,  509-.  _ 

Phyficians , ill  confequences  of  their  inattention  to  themanagement 
cf  children, 5.  Are  liable  to  fpread  infection,  109,  note.  Their 
cuftom  of  prognofticating  the  fate  of  their  patients,  a bad  prac- 
tice, 115.  Are  feldom  called  in,  until  medicine  can  give  no  re- 
lief, 158.  The  faculty  oppofe  every  falutary  difcovery,  328. 

Pickles , provocatives  injurious  to  the  llomach,  67. 

Piles,  bleeding  and  blind,  the  diltin&ion  between,  334.  Who 
moft  fubjedi  to  the  diforder,  ibid.  General  caufes,  ibid.  Me- 

, dical  treatment  of,  335.  Periodical  difcharges  of,  ought  not  to 
be  flopped,  336.  Proper  treatment  of  the  blind  piles*  ibid. 
External  ointments  of  little  ufe,  337. . . . 

Pills,  purging,  proper  form  of,  for  an  inflammation  of  the  jn- 
teflines,  294.  The  general  intention  of  this  clafs  of  medicines, 
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684.  Preparation  of  the  compofing  pill,  685.  Fcetid  pill,  ibid. 
Hemlock  pill,  ibid.  Mercurial  pill,  ibid.  Mercurial  fublimate 
pills,  686.  Plummer’s  pill,  ibid.  Purging  pill,  687.  Pill  for 
the  jaundice,  ibid.  Squill  pills,  ibid.  Strengthening  pills,  688. 
Pins  ought  never  to  be  ufed  in  the  drefling  of  children,  1 3.  Swal- 
lowed, difcharged  from  an  ulcer  in  the  fide,  603,  note. 
Plajlers,  the  general  intentions  of,  and  their  ufual  bafis,  688; 
Preparation  of  the  common  plafter,  ibid.  Adhefive  plafter, 
689.  Anodyne  plafter,  ibid.  Bliftering  plafter,  ibid.  Gurti 
p 1 alter,  ibid.  Mercurial  plafter,  ibid.  Stomach  plafter,  6904 
Warm  plafter,  ibid.  Wax  plafter,  ibid. 

Pleuri/y,  the  nature  of  the  diforder  explained*  with  its  caufes, 
163.  Symptoms,  164.  Regimen,  ibid.  Medical  treatment- 
165.  -A  decoftion  of  feneka  reckoned  a fpfecific  in,  168. 
Baftard  p;eurify,  169. 

Plumbers . See  Miners. 

Poi/ons,  the  nature  and  cure  of,  a general  concern,  and  eafily  ac- 
quired, 47Z.  Mineral  poifons,  473.  Vegetable  poifons,  475. 
Bites  of  poifonous  animals,  477.  Bite  of  a mad  dog,  479. 
Bite  of  a viper*  485.  The  pradice  of  fucking  the  poifon  out 
of  wounds  recommended,  486,  note.  Poifonous  plants  ought 
to  be  deftroyed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  towns,  487.  Negro 
remedy  to  cure  the  bite  of  a rattle-fnake,  488.  General  rules 
for  Security  againft  poifons,  489. 

Poor  living,  the  dangers  of,  43. 

Porters  fubjed  to  diforders  of  the  lungs,  40. 

Pojlures , confined,  injurious  to  the  health  of  fedentary  artifts*  50 
/Wr/y,  occaiions  parents  to  negled  giving  their  ch.ldren  proper 
exercife,  23.  Deftroys  parental  aft'edion,  Z4,  note.  Not  only 
occafions,  but  aggiavates*  many  of  the  difeafes  of  labourers* 

43-  ThfP°or  S.reat  Offerers  by  the  fale  of  bad  provifions,  63. 
And  by  bad  air  in  large  cities*  77,  J 

Poultices  proper  for  inflamed  wounds,  579. 

Powders,  general  inftrudions  for  making  and  adminiftenng,  6qt4 
Altnngent  powder,  preparation  and  dofes  of,  69,2.  Powder  of 
bole,  ibid.  Carminative  powder,  ibid.  Diuretic  powder  603 
Aromatic  purging  powder,  ibid.  Saline  laxative  powder!  ibid 
Steel  powder,  ibid.  Sudorific  powder,  ibid.  Worm  powder! 

694.  Purging  worm  powder,  ibid.  Powder  for  the  tape! 
worm,  ibid. 

Pox,  fm all,  who  moll  liable  to,  and  at  what  feafons*  214  I£s 
caufes  and  lymptoms,  ibid.  215.  Favourable  and  unfavourable 
lT°rVn’2l5;ll6-  Re8ime"«  How  the  patient 

• t0  ke  treated  during  the  eruptive  fever*  217.  Children 
in  this  diforder  ought  not  to  lie  togetherin  the  fame  bed,  210. 
Should  be  allowed  clean  linen*  ibid.  Patients  under  this  dif- 

Stmenf ' ‘ibid  ThT^V"  PrbHc  V1CW’  2io‘  Mcdical 

to  olTn  rL  t t'  ^ The  reC0nlar7  fever«  224-  When  ana  how 
P hepuftules,  225.  Of  inoculation,  227. 

regnancy,  how  to  treat  vomiting  when  the  eiFed  of,  316.  Rules 
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of  conduct  for  women  under  the  disorders  incident  to,  53^* 
Caufes  and  fymptoms  of  abortion,  532,  How  to  guard  againlt 
abortion,  ibid . Treatment  in  cafes  of  abortion,  ibid.  Child- 
birth, 533.  . 

Prefcriptions,  medical,  patients  expofed  to  danger  by  their  being 

written  in  Latin,  xxvi. 

Provifions,  unfound,  the  fale  of,  a public  injury,  63. 

Puerperal  fever.  See  Fever.  . c 

Purges,  the  frequent  taking  of  them  renders  the  habitual  ufe  ©l 
them  neceflary,  123.  Their  efficacy  in  agues,  150.  Proper 
form  of,  for  an  inflammation  of  the  inteftines,  293.  Cooling 
purges  always  proper  in  a gonorrhoea,  494.  Midwives  too  ralh 
in  the  giving  of  purges,  540,  note.  Form  of  a gentle  purge  for 
infants  difordered  in  the  bowels,  545.  For  the  thrufti,  547. 
pu/lules  in  the  fmall-pox,  favourable  and  unfavourable  appear- 
ances of,  215,  216.  The  fuppuration  of,  to  be  promoted, 
Z2i.  When  and  how  to  open,  225. 

Putrid  fever.  See  Fever. 

CL 

Quacks  put  out  more  eyes  than  they  cure,  456. 

Quackery,  how  to  dellroy,  xxv.  , 

Quakers  their  mode  of  dreffing  recommended,  93- 
| $£  a common  and  dangerous  diforder  and  <0  .»  - 
fatal  264.  Its  caufes,  ibid.  Symptoms,  265.  Regimen,  z6f. 
Medical  applications,  268.  How  to  promote  fuppuration,  269. 
How  to  nourifh  the  patient  when  he  cannot  iwallow,  27o. 
Advice  to  oerfons  fubjeft  to  this  diforder,  ibid. 

malignant,  who  moll  fubjed  to,  and  its  caufes,  271. 
Its  fymptoms,  272.  Regimen  and  medical  treatment,  273. 

'I 
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Refpiratian.  horv  to  redore  in  a droned  perfon^  6 9^  Clofo> 

Rsr%:s™ rU is'  Cautio"s 
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Rollers,  pernicious  tendency  of  applying  them  round  the  bodies 

of  infants,  12.  • ..  r r,k.;P 

Romans , ancient,  their  great  attention  to  the  cleanlineis  of 

towns,  102,  note.  , , , 

Rofes,  conferve  of,  its  great  virtue  againft  hemorrhages,  330. 


Rofemary,  the  external  application  of,  a popular  remedy  for  the 

cramp,  45 1 , note.  r 

Ruptures,  are  chiefly  incident  to  children  and  very  old  per  ons, 
1 598.  The  caufes  refpettively,  ibid.  Method  of  treatment, 

ibid.  Cutting  fhould  be  avoided  if  poflible,  599.  Cautions 
for  perfons  affli&ed  with  a rupture,  6co.  Often  prove  fata 
before  difcovered,  ibid.  note. 

Rutherford , Dr.  his  preparation  for  the  cure  of  a dyfentery,  347, 


note. 

S. 

Sailors,  their  health  injured  by  change  of  climate",  hard  weather, 
and  bad  provifions,  45.  Many  of  their  dileafes  fpring  from 
intemperance,  ibid.  Ought  to  guard  againft:  wet  clothes, 
ibid.  How  the  ill  effeas  of  fait  provifions  might  be  correfted, 
ibid.  Peruvian  bark  the  bpft  antidote  to  failors  on  a foreign 
cr  aft,  47.  Cleanlinefs  greatly  conducive  to  their  health,  103. 

Sal  -prunella; , its  good  effeas  in  a quinfey,  268. 

Saline  draughts,  of  good  ufe  for  flopping  a vomiting,  318..  Pre- 
paration r f,  for  this  purpofe,  ibid.  Peculiarly  good  in  the 
puerperal  fever,  540. 

Salivation  not  n'eceffary  in  the  cure  of  the  venereal  difeafe,  5 1 1. 

Sar/af  ctrilla,  a powerful  sflift^nt  in  venereal  cafes,  513. 

Scabbed  head  in  children*  difficult  to  cure,  555.  Medical  treat- 
ment, ibid. 

Scarlet  ferer.  See  Fever. 

School,  (ending  children  there  too  young,  its  bad  confequences, 
25.  Ought  to  be  feated  in  a dry  air,  and  not  to  be  too  much 
crowded,  33. 

Scirrhus  in  the  liver,  proper  regimen  in  the  cafe  of,  308.  See 
Cancer. 

Scrophula,  nature  of  this  difeafe,  and  its  caufes,  398.  Symp- 
toms, and  regimen,  399.  Medical  treatment,  400. 

Scurvy , why  prevalent  among  the  Englifh,  65.  Where  moft 
prevalent,  and  the  two  diftin&ions  of,  393.  Caufes  of,  ibid. 
Symptoms  and  cure,  394.  Inftrudlions  to  lea-faring  men,  395. 
Extraordinary  effects  of  milk,  396.  Proper  liquors,  ibid. 

Sedentary  life,  includes  the  greater  part  of  the  human  fpecies,  47. 
Few  perfons  follow  agriculture  who  are  capable  of  other  bufl- 
nefs,  48.  Sedentary  and  aflive  employments  ought  to  be 
intermixed,  for  the  fake  of  health,  ibid.  Artifts  fuffer  from 
unwholefome  air,  by  being  crowded  together,  ibid.  The 
poftures  artifts  are  confined  to,  injurious  to  health,  49.  Dis- 
orders prod u«ed  by,  ibid.  Cautions  offered  to  the  fedentary, 
50.  Sedentary  amufements  improper  for  fedentary  perfons,  51. 
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Hints  relating  to  improper  food,  52.  Exercife,  a furer  relief 
for  low  fpirits  than  drinking,  ibid.  Gardening  a wholefomc 
amufement  for  the  fedentary,  ibid.  Diforders  occafioned  by  in- 

' tenfeftudy,  55.  Dietftical  advice  to  the  fedentary,  7 1 . Seden- 
tary occupations  better  adapted  to  women  than  men,  83,  note. 

Sea  water,  a good  remedy  in  the  king’s  evil,  400. 

Senfes,  diforders  of,  456. 

Seton , fometimes  has  extraordinary  effedls  in  an  inflammation  of 
the  eyes,  262.  Is  of  fervice  for  preventing  apoplexies,  413. 
The  bell  method  of  making  it,  430. 

Shoes,  tight,  the  bad  confequences  refulting  from,  91.  The  high 
heels  of  women’s  Ihoes,  gz. 

Sibbins,  a venereal  disorder  fo  termed  in  the  well  of  Scotland, 
how  to  cure,  5 18,  note. 

Sick,  the  mutual  danger  incurred  by  unneceflary  vifitors  to,  106. 
Perfons  in  health  to  be  kept  at  a dillance  from  the  fick,  107. 
Proper  nurfes  ought  to  be  employed  about  them,  109.  In- 
ftrudtions  for  avoiding  infection,  ibid.  Phyficians  too  un- 
guarded in  their  vifits  to  them,  ibid.  note.  Tolling  of  bells 
for  the  dead  very  dangerous  to,  114.  Their  fears  ought  not 
to  be  alarmed,  1 16. 

Sight  injured  by  ftudying  by  candle-light,  57. 

Simples,  a lift  of  thofe  proper  to  be  kept  for  private  pradtice,  634. 

Sinapi/ms,  the  general  intentions  of,  660.  Diredtions  for  making 
of,  ibid- 

Sleep,  the  due  proportion  of,  not  eafy  to  fix,  87.  How  to  make 
it  refrelhing,  88.  Complaints  of  the  want  of,  chiefly  made 
by  the  indolent,  ibid.  Heavy  fuppers  caufe  uneafy  nights, 
ibid.  Anxiety  dellrudlive  of  fleep,  89.  That  in  the  fore  part 
of  the  night  molt  refrelhing,  ibid.  Early  rifers  the  longefl 
livers,  99,  note. 

Sleeping  in  the  fun,  the  danger  of,  42. 

Small  pox.  See  Pox. 

Smell,  injuries  to  which  the  fenfe  of, is  liable,  with  the  remedies 
applicable  to,  463. 

Soap,  Alicant,  recommended  in  the  Hone,  327,  Soap-lees,  bovy 
to  take,  ibid. 

Solanum.  See  Night-Jhade. 

Soldiers,  expofed  to  many  diforders  from  the  hardfhips  they  un- 
de-go, 44.  Ought  to  be  employed  in  moderate  labour  ii> 
times  of  peace,  44,  note. 

Spine,  often  bent  by  arcilts  working  in  unfavourable  poftures,  50. 

Spirit,  redlified,  the  diredt  menilruum  for  refins  and  eft'ential 
oils  of  vegetables,  695.  Of  wine,  camphorated,  how  to  pre- 
pare, 699.  Spirit  of  Mindererus,  ibid. 

Spirits,  lownefs  of,  the  general  forerunner  of  a nervous  fever, 
189.  The  proper  remedies  for,  446.  Cautions  to  perfons 
under  this  complaint,  447. 

Spirituous  liquors,  when  good  in  the  colic,  296.  And  for  gouty 
complaints  in  the  ftom^ch,  363.  Should  be  avoided  by  all  pcr- 
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fons  afflidted  with  nervous  diforders,  423.  The  ufe  of,. often 
fatal,  623. 

Spitting  of  blood.  See  Blood. 

Sponge,  iftay  be  ufed  to  fupply  the  want  of  agaric  as  a ftyptic,  577, 
note.  Its  ufe  in  extrafting  fubltances  hopped  in  the  gullet, 
605. 

Sports,  adtive,  far  more  wholefome  than  fedentary  amufements, 
85.  Golf,  a better  exercife  than  cricket,  ibid . note. 

Spots  in  the  eye,  how  to  treat,  459. 

Squinting,  how  to  corredt  the  habit  of,  459. 

Stays,  a ridiculous  and  pernicious  article  of  female  drefs,  14.91. 
The  wearing  of,  tends  to  produce  cancers  in  the  breads,  467. 

Sternutatories , preparations  of,  recommended  for  reftoring  loll 
fmell,  464. 

Sticking- plafter  is  the  bed  application  for  flight  wounds,  578. 

Stomach,  exercife  the  bed  cure  for  diforders  of,  84.  Inflammation 
of,  a diforder  that  calls  for  fpeedy  aflidance,  289.  Its  caufes, 
ibid.  Symptoms, ibid.  Regimen,  290.  Medical  treatment,  z'/W. 
Pain  in,  its  caufes,  362.  Remedies  for,  363.  Inftrudtions  for 
perfons  fubjedl  to,  364. 

Stone,  the  formation  of,  in  the  bladder,  explained,  124.  This 
diforder  how  didinguilhed  from  the  gravel,  324.  Caufes  and 
fymptoms,  ibid.  Regimen,  325.  Medical  treatment,  326. 
Alicant  foap  and  lime-water,  how  to  take  for  this  diforder, 
327.  The  uva  urfi,  a remedy  in  prefent  requelt  for,  3 8. 

Stool,  loofe,  the  benefit  of,  to  children,  35.  Proper  treatment  of, 
when  exceffive,  36.  The  difcharge  by,  cannot  be  regular,  if 
the  mode  of  living  be  irregular,  1 z t . One  in  a day  generally 
fufficient  for  an  adult,  122.  How  to  produce  a regularity  of, 
ibid.  Frequent  recourfe  to  medicines  for  codivenefs,  injuri- 
ous to  the  conditution,.l23. 

Storck,  Dr.  his  method  of  treating  cancers,  469. 

Strabijmus.  See  Squinting. 

Strains,  proper  method  ol  treating,  597.  The  fafefl  external  ap- 
plications, ibid.  note. 

Strangury,  from  a blillering-plader,  how  to  guard  againd,  167. 
In  the  fmall-pox,  how  to  relieve,  22Z.  From  a venereal  caufe, 
defcribed,  with  its  proper  treatment,  507. 

Strangulation,  courfe  of  treatment  for  the  recovery  of  perfons 
from,  628. 

Strajburgh,  fuccefsful  treatment  of  a miliary  fever  there,  208,  note , 

Strength,  the  folly  of  trials  of,  from  emulation,  40.  44. 

Study,  intenfe,  injurious  to  health,  54.  The  diforders  occafioned 
by,  55.  Charadter  of  a mere  ftudent,  58.  Hints  of  advice  to 
dudious  perfons,  59.  Danger  of  their  having  recourfe  to  cor- 
dials, 60.  Health  often  negle&ed  while  in  ppfl'eflion,  and  la- 
boured for  after  it  is  dedroyed,  61.  No  perlon  ought  to  dudy 
immediately  after  a full  meal,  62.  Dieteiicql  advice  to  the  du- 
dious, 71.  The  general  eftedts  of,  on  the  conllitution,  420. 

Sublimate,  corrofive,  how  to  adminider  in  venereal  cafes,  512. 

Suffocation , 


INDEX. 

Sajitmim,  by  the  fames  of  charcoal,  liable  to  happen  i„  clofe 
chambers,  61 3.  General  caufes  of  fi.ffoc.rioD,  6.6.  Ore  ! 
laying  of  infants,  627. 

Sugar,  an  improper  article  in  the  food  of  children,  18 
hchr,4of00d  rCmedy  ^ eXpelli“g  WOrms'  368-  And  for  the 

Suppers,  ought  not  to  deftroy  the  appetite  for  breakfafl,  73.  Heavy 
iuppers  lure  to  occaflon  uneafy  nights,  88.  7 

Surgery,  many  of  the  operations  of,  fuccefsfully  performed  by 
perfons  unlki  led  in  anatomy,  569.  Humanity  induces  every 
one  more  or  lefs  to  be  a furgeon,  ibid.  7 

Sweating,  generally  excited  in  an  improper  manner,  in  fevers 
146.  160.  * 

Swooning:,  the  feveral  caufes  of,  defcribed,  424.  Proper  treat 

nienc  of  this  dilorder,  425.  618.  Cautions  to  pe.fons  fubied 
to  them,  622.  J 

Sydenham , Dr.  his  method  of  treating  fevers  in  children  from 
teething,  560. 

Symptoms , difeafts  better  dilHngiiifhed  by,  than  by  the  fyflematical 
arrangement  of,  135.  The  differences  of  fex,  age,  and  confti- 
1 11  non,  to  be  confidered,  13&.  Difeafes  of  th°e  mind  to  be' 
dillinguifhed  from  thofe  of  the  body,  137. 

Syncope,  proper  treatment  in,  619. 

Syrups,  the  general^  intention  of,  695.  How'  to  make  Ample 
iyrup,  and  to  modify  it  for  particular  purpoles,  ibid. 


T. 

Tacitus,  his  remark  on  the  degeneracy  of  the  Roman  ladies,  4. 
note. 

Tallow -chandlers,  and  others  working  on  putrid  animal  fubrtances, 
cautions  to,  39. 

Tapping  for  the  dropfy,  a fafe  and  fimple  operation,  379. 

Tar , Barbadoes,  its  efficacy  in  the  nervous  colic,  300. 

Tartar,  foluble,  a good  remedy  for  the  jaundice,  373.  Cream 
of,  a good  remedy  in  a dropfy,  378.  And  rheumatifm,  390. 

Tajle , how  to  reftore  the  fenfe  of,  when  injured,  465. 

Tailors,  are  expofed  to  injuries  from  breathing  confined  air,  49. 
Are  fubjed  to  confumptions,  ibid.  note.  Often  lofe  the  ufe  of 
their  legs,  50.  Hints  of  inltrudion  offered  to  them  in  regard 
to  their  health,  5 i . 

Tea,  the  cuftomary  ufe  of,  injurious  to  female  conftitutions,  7. 
Deflroys  their  digeftive  powers,  and  produces  hyiterics,  66. 
'1  he  bad  q u r 1 i ties  of,  principally  owing  to  imprudence  in  the 
ufe  of  it,  ibid.  Green,  chewing  of,  a remedy  for  the  heart- 
burn, 419.  Has  a powerful  effed  upon  the  nerves,  431,  note. 
Is  bad  for  perfons  troubled  with  flatulencies,  443. 

Teething,  the  diforders  attending,  539.  Regimen,  and  medical 
treatment  in,  560.  Applications  to  the  gums,  and  how  to  cut 
them,  561. 

Temperance,  the  parent  of  health,  94. 

*3 


Tejlicles, 
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Te/iicles,  (Welled,  the  caufe  of,  503.  Regunen  and  medicine  in, 
ibid  Treatment  under  a cancerous  or  fcrophulous  habit,  504. 
Thirji,  how  it  may  be  quenched  when  a perlon  is  hot,  without 

danger,  132. 

Thought,  intenfe,  deltrudive  of  health,  34. 

Thrujh  in  infants,  the  diforderand  us  cau les  defcribed,  547. 

dical  treatment  of,  ibid.  ....  . . 

Tinblures  find  elixirs,  the  proper  medicines  to  exhibit  in  the  form 
of,  606.  Preparations  of  the  aromatic  tindure,  ibid.  C m 
pound  tindure  of  the  bark,  ibid.  Volatile  foetid  tindure,  » ' • 
Volatile  tindure  of  gum  guaiacum,  697.  1 mdure  of  black 

hellebore,  ibid.  Aftringenc  tindure,  ibid.  Tindure  of 
and  aloes,  ibid.  Tindure  of  opium,  or  liquid  laudanum,  ibid. 
Tindure  of  hiera  picra.  698.  Compound  tindure  of  fenna, 
ibid.  Tindure  of  Spanifh  flies,  ibid.  I indure  of  the  balfatn 
of  Tolu,  ibid.  Tindure  of  rhubarb,  699.  . 

Ti'ffot,  Dr.  charader  of  his  Avis  an  Peuple,  xiv.  His  medical 
courfe  for  the  cure  of  the  hydrophobia,  484.  His  diredions  for 
gathering,  preparing,  and  applying  agaric  of  the  oak  as  a 
ltyptic,  57  7,  note,  lnftances  from,  of  the  recovery  of  drowned 

perfons,'  611.  , , , . ~ c c 

Tobacco,  a clyfler  of  a decodion  of,  ufeful  to  excite  a vomit,  bob. 
A clyfter  of  the  fumes  of,  will  ftimulate  the  inteftines,  and 

produce  a ftool,  300.  610.  # 

Toss,  the  free  motion  of,  deftroyed  by  wearing  tight  fhoes,  92. 

T ooth-acb,  the  general  caufes  of,  357.  Medical  treatment  of, 
ibid.  When  recourfe  mull  be  had  to  extradion,  339.  Direc- 
tions for  cleinkig  the^eetb,  360.  _ 

Touch.,  injuries  to  which  the  fenfeof,  is  liable,  with  the  remedies 
applicable  CO,  465. 

Towns,  great,  the  air  of,  deflrudive  to  the  children  of  the  poor, 
30.  Children  bred  in  the  country,  ought  not  to  be  fenc  too 
early  inro  towns,  33.  Cleanlinefs  not  furriciently  attended  to 
in,  lot.  Ought  to  be  fupplied  wi'h  plenty  of  water  for  wafh- 
ing  the  ftreets",  105,  note.  The  belt  means  to  guard  againlt 

infedion  in,  109.  . 

\ Trades,  fame  injurious  to  health  by  making  artifts  breathe  un- 

wholefome  air,  37.  49- 

Travfitions,  fudden,  from  hrat  to  cold,  the  ill  effeds  of,  to  the 
conditution,  131. 

Travellers,  the  ufe  of  vinegar  recommended  to,  46.  Ought  to  bo 
very  careful  not  to  fleep  in  damp  beds,  128.  Fevers  why  often 
fatal  to,  144. 

Trees  Ih  mid  not  be  planted  too  near  to  houfes,  79. 

Trcefotl  water,  a good  remedy  in  the  rheumatifrn,  391. 

Tumours,  proper  treatment  of,  574. 

Turnbull,  Dr.  his  method  of  treating  the  croup  in  children,  558, 
note. 

Turner's  cerate,  preparation  of,  682. 
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V.  _ 

Vapour  of  fermenting  liquors,  noxious  nature  of,  613. 

Vegetables , wholefome  corre&ions  of  the  bad  qualities  of  animal 
food,  65.  Their  extraordinary  effects  in  the  fcurvy,  397. 

Venereal  dtfeafe,'\\hy  omitted  in  the  firll  edition  of  this  work,  489. 
Unfavourable  circumftances  attending  this  diforder,  490.  The 
virulent  gonorrhoea,  491.  Gleets,  500.  Swelled  teflicles,  503,; 
Buboes,  504.  Chancres,  509.  Strangury,  507.  Phymofi', 
509.  A confirmed  lues,  510.  American  method  of  curing 

, this  difeafe,  5 1 3.  General  obfervations,  5 1 5.  Cleanlinefs  a 
great  preservative  againft,  51 7.  The  ufe  of  medicines  ought 
Dot  to 'be  haftily  dropped,  519.  Is  often  too  much  difre- 
garded,  520. 

Ventilators , the  moft  ufefulofall  modern  medical  improvements, 7 8. 

Vertigo  often  produced  by  intenfe  ftudy,  57. 

Vinegar,  a great  antidote  agkinft  difeafes,  and  ought  to  be  ufed 
by  all  travellers,  56.  Should  be  fprinkled  in  fick  chambers, 
109.  160.  199.  Is  of  confiderable  fervice  in  the  bite  of  a mad 
dog,  481  ; and  in  any  kind  of  poifon,  486.  Its  medical  pro- 
perties, 700.  Is  of  ufe  to  extract  the  virtues  of  feveral  medi- 
cinal fubflances,  ibid.  How  to  prepare  vinegar  of  litharge, 
ibid.  Vinegar  of  rofes,  70!’.  Vinegar  of  fquills,  ibid. 

Viper,  the  bite  of,  the  fufficiency  of  the  grcafe  for  the  cure  of; 
doubted,  486.  Method  of  treatment  recommended,  ibid. 

Vitriol , elixir  of,  an  excellent  medicine  in  weakneffes  of  the 
llomach,  417.  And  for  windy  complaints,'  425* 

Vitus,  St.  his  dance,  method  of  cure  of,  436. 

JJlcers,  proper  treatment  of,  according  to  their  different  natures, 
583.  Lime  water  a good  remedy,  585.  Dr.  Whyte’s  method 
of  treating  them,  ibid,  iillulous  ulcers,  586. 

Vomits,  their  ufe  in  agues,  1503  and  in  the  nervous  fever,  1.9 ! . 
Cautions  for  adminiftering  in  the  putrid  fever,  201.  Ought  by 
no  means  to  be  adminiftered  in  an  inflammation  of  the  flomach, 
290.  Are  ufeful  in  cafes  of  repletion,  312.  Are  powerful  re- 
medies in  the  jaundice,  372.  Are  the  firit  objeft  to  be  purfued 
when  poifon  has  been  received  into  the  flomach,  473*  Their 
ufe  in  the  hooping-cough,  and  how  to  adminilter  them  to 
children,  286.  Midwives  too  ralh  in  the  ufe  of,  540,  note . 
Form  ofa  gentle  one  for  infants  difordered  in  the  bowels,  545. 

Vomiting,  the  feveral  caufes  of  315.  Medical  treatment  of,  316. 
Saline  draught  for  flopping  of,  317.  Caufes  of,  in  children , 
551.  How  to  be  treated,  552.  Of  blood  : See  Blood. 

Voyage,  a long  one  frequently  cures  a confumption,  178.  Voy- 
ages have  an  excellent  effedl  on  perfons  afflitled  with  nervous 
diforders,  423. 

Ureters,  and  their  ufe,  deferibed,  303,  note.  . 

Urine,  the  appearances  and  quality  of  too  uncertain  to  form  any 
determined, judgment  from,  123.  Dr.  Cheyne’s  judgment  as  to 

the  due  quantity  of  not  to  be  relied  on,  124.  The  fecretion 
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and  difcharge  of,  how  obflru&ed,  ibid.  Bad  confequences  of 
retaining  it  too  long,  125.  Too  great  a quantity  of,  tends 
to  a confumption,  ibid.  Stoppage  of,  its  general  caufes,  305. 
Caution  as  to  the  treatment  of,  ibid.  Diabetes,  319,  In- 
continency  of,  322.  Suppreflion  of,  medical  treatment  in, 
ibid.  Cautions  to  perfons  fubjedt  to  this  diforder,  524, 
Bloody,  caufes  of,  ibid.  Medical  treatment  of,  344,  An 
obftinate  deafnefs  cured  by  warm  urine,  46Z.  note. 

Urine  do&ors,  their  impudence,  and  great  fuccefs  from  the  cre- 
dulity of  the  populace,  124,  note. 

Uua  urji,  a remedy  in  prefent  requefl  for  the  Bone,  jz8. 

W. 

Walls,  high,  unwholefome,  by  obBru&ing  the  free  current  of/ 
air,  79. 

Ward's  effence,  preparation  of,  699.  His  BBula  pafte,  a po- 
pular remedy  that  may  deferve  trial,  586. 

Wars  occafion  putrid  fevers,  by  tainting  the  air  with  the  effluvia 
of  dead  carcafes,  196. 

Wafps , hornets,  or  bees,  how  the  bite  of,  ought  to  be  treated,  486. 

W ater,  , frequently  unwholefome  by  mineral  impregnations,  67. 
Cautions  for  the  choice  of,  68.  Cold,  the  danger  of  drinking 
when  a perfon  is  hot,  13 1. 

Water  in  the  head,  is  a diforder  chiefly  incident  to  children, 

567.  Its  caufes,  fymptoms,  and  proper  treatment,  ibid.  The 
nature  of  the  diforder  feldom  difcovered  in  due  time  for  cure, 

568,  note. 

Waters  by  infufion,  how  to  prepare : Lime  water,  701.  Com- 
pound 1' me  water,  702.  Sublimate  water,  ibid.  Styptic 
water,  ibid.  Tar  water,  ibid. 

Waters , fimple  diflilled,  their  medical  ufes,  703.  Preparation 
of  cinnamon  water,  ibid.  Pennyroyal  water,  ibid.  Pepper- 
mint water,  ibid.  Spearmint  water,  ibid.  Rofe  water,  704. 
Jamaica'  pepper  water,  ibid. 

Waters,  fpirituous  diftilled,  how  to  prepare : Spirituous  cinna- 
mon water,  704.  Spirituous  Jamaica  pepper  water,  ibid. 

Watery  eye,  how  to  cure,  460. 

bVeaning  of  children  from  the  bread,  the  proper  mode  of,  17,  18, 

Weather,  Bates  of,  which  produce  the  putrid  fever,  195/ 

Wells,  caution  to  perfons  going  down  into  them,  77,  mte.  Deep, 
ought  not  to  be  entered  till  the  air  in,  is  purified,  614. 

Whey,  an  excellent  drink  in  a dyfentcry,  349;  and ‘in  the 
rheumatifm,  390.  Orange  whry,  how  to  make,  1 eg.  Alum 
■tin  hfy>  321*  7°4*  MuBard.  whey,  705.  Scorbutic  whey,  ibid. 

Whitlow , 575, 

Whytt,  Dr.  his  remedies  for  flatulencies,  4,44. 

Wind.  See  Flatulencies. 

Windows,  the  danger  of  throwing  them  open  on  account  of  heat, 
and  fitting  near  them,  133-. 

Wine,  good,  almoB  the  only  medicine  ncceffary  in  a nervous 
fever,  19Q. 
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Wines,  the  medical  properties  of,  705.  Their  ufe  in  extraftinp 
. the  virtues  of  medicinal  fubftances,  706..  Preparation  of  an- 
thelminthic wine,  ibid.  Antimonial  wine,  ibid.  Bitter  wine, 
ibid.  Ipecacuanha  wine,  707.  Chalybeate  or  fteel  wine’ 
:l  j Stomachic  wine,  ibid. 
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ibid . 

Womb,  inflammation  of,  its  fymptoms,  536. 
ment  of,  337. 

Women , errors  in  their  education  pointed  out,  4.  Why  fubjeft  to 
hyitencs,  66.  Are  better  adapted  to  follow  fedentary  occupa- 
tions than  men,  83*  note . In  child  bed,  often  die  from  their 
apprehenfions  of  death,  113.  Their  diforders  rendered  epide- 
mical by  the  force  of  imagination-,  1 14.  Every  thing  that  can 
alarm  them  to  be  carefully  guarded  againft,  ibid.  Evil  tendency 
of  tolling  bells  for  the  dead,  ibid.  How  expofed  to  a miliary 
fever  during  pregnancy,  205.  Their  conftitutions  injured  by 
living  too  much  within  doors,  521.  Thofe  who  work  in  the 
open  air  almoft  as  hardy  as  men,  522.  Advice  to,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  menflrual  difeharge,  ibid.  At  the  commencement, 
523.  Fluor  a l bus.  with  its  proper  treatment,  delcribed,  529. 
Advice  to,  at  theceafing  of  the  rnenies,  530.  Rules  of  condudl 
during  pregnancy,  ibid.  Caufes  and  lymptoms  of  abortion, 
531.  How  to  guard  againft  abortion,  532.  Treatment  in  cafes 
of  abortion,  ibid,  lnftrudions  at  the  time  of  child-birth,  533. 
Caufe  of  the  milk  fever,  537.  How  to  guard  againft  the  mi- 
liary fever,  538.  The  puerperal  fever,  ibid.  General  cautions 
for  women  in  child- bed,  54?.  Caufes  of  barrennefs,  ibid. 

Wool,  the  beft  external  application  in  the  gout,  383. 

Workhoufes  poifonous  to  infants,  30. 

Worms , how  to  treat  a loofenefs  produced  by,  314,  Three  prin- 
cipal kinds  of,  diftinguilhed,  365.  Symptoms  of,  ibid.  Caufes, 
366.  Medical  treatment  for,  367.  Remedy  for  children,  368. 
General  cautions  lor  preferving  children  from  them,  370. 
Danger  of  taking  quack  medicines  for  them,  ibid.  note. 

Wort , recommended  for  the  feurvy,  and  proper  to  drink  at  fea, 
396.  Is  a powerful  remedy  in  cancerous  cafes,  471. 

Wounds , are  not  cured  by  external  applications,  573*  Are  cured 
by  nature,  576.  Proper  courfe  of  treatment,  ibid.  How  to 
ftop  the  bleeding,  ibid.  Caution  againft  improper  ftyptics , 
377.  Method  of  drefling  them,  578.  Poultices  for  inflamed 
wounds,  579.  Regimen  in.  Hid.  s 

Writing,  hints  of  advice  to  thofe  who  are  muchemployed  in,  56.  59, 

Y. 

Taws,  general  hint  for  the  cure  of,  518,  note. 

Young  animals,  all  exert  their  organs  of  motion  as  foon  as  they 
are  able,  22, 

2. 

Zinc , the  flowers  of,  a popular  remedy  for  the  epilepfy,  435..- 


THE  END. 
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